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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Whilst we find books of reference in most departments of sciences and 
literature in connection with European countries, daily becoming cheaper and 
more abundant, those who investigate and seek for information ’•egarding the 
sources of British India, or any of the Scientific and economic subjects connec* 
ted with Eastern Countries, still meet with much difficulty and hindrance, 
owing to the necessity of consulting numerous authors whose works are scarce 
or costly. And as some inquirers are without the pecuniary means of procur- 
ing all the requisite books and Journals, or find it impossible to procure them 
at any cost, whilst others want leisure or opportunity for such extensive 
research, it is evident that progress in these branches of knowledge would be 
greatly facilitated, by collecting and condensing this widely disperied in- 
formation, thereby enabling future inquirers to gain some acquaintance with 
the results of the investigations made by the many diligent and laborious in- 
dividuals, who have devoted a great portion of their time to collecting 
information over the vast areas of Southern Asia. 

My avocations while employed in India, more particularly in the past 
seven years, have rendered necessary for me a collection of books of reference 
relating to India and the East, somewhat more numerous and varied in 
character than private individuals generally possess ; whilst my employment a 
Secretary to the Madras Central Committees for the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, the Universal Exhibition held in 1855, in 
Paris, and the Madras Exhibition of 1857, combined with my duties (since 
1851), as Officer in Charge of the Government Central Museums, have brought 
under my notice a rare variety of Eastern products and subjects of interest; 
and thinking that, before quitting the countries in which I have dwelt for nearly 
a quarter of a century, I might, with advantage leave to my successors in a 
portable form, the notes made on the products of the East that have come 
under my notice, combined with an abstract of useful information re.,pecting 
these contained in my books, I have been led to show the results in the present 
shape. 

A work of this aim and character might doubtless fully occupy the life 
time of several men attainments ; and this Cyclopedia of India and Eastern and 
Southern Asia, may therefore be regarded only as a first attempt towards the 
kind of book, the want of which has been long and generally felt. But although 
fully conscience of its incompleteness in many respects, yet, I trust it may still 
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be received with all imperfections and omissions, as a useful and opportune 
addition to Asiatic literature ; at least by those who recognize the greatness of 
the saying of Emmerson, that “the thing done avails, and not what is said 
about it; and that an “original sentence, or a step forward, is worth more than 
all the censors’”*' which may be made by such as are disposed to find fault, or 
who would demand in a work of this kind, a degree of perfection unattainable 
on a first trial. 

The book is merely a novelty in form, the matter it contains being as old 
as our possessions in India : it is simply a compilation of the facts and scientific 
knowledge, which aijthors and inquirers have been amassing and communicat- 
ing since then, to one and another and the public. But, “in our time, the higher 
walks of literature have been so long and so often trodden, that whatever any 
individual may undertake, it is scarcely possible to keep out of the foot steps of 
his precursors”, t and this Cyclopedia. I may, therefore, avow to be put an 
endeavour to make generally available, in a condensed form, the information 
acquired by those who have in any way investigated the natural or manu- 
factured products of Southern Asia, or have at any time made its arts or 
natural history tt^e subjects of inquiry. Some of those whose writings I have 
made use of, have long since gone to their account, but many a labourer yet 
alive may find the result of his labours embodied here ; and I have done 
this freely, because even those whose writings f have most largely drawn, 
will acknowledge that the quaint old lines of Chaucertt 5>till apply with full 
force; viz. that. 


“Out of the old field, as man sayeth, 

Cometh all his new corn fro’ year to years; 

So out of old books, in good faith, 

Cometh all this new Sciences that men lere” 

Indeed, I have rather sought to collect and condense accurate and well 
ascertained facts than to present novelties; for originality is but too often 
unconscious or undetected limitation, Byron, years ago, remarked that all 
pretensions to it are ridiculous; and a wiser one than Byron has told us that 
“there is nothing new under the sun.” But if there be nothing absolutely new 
in this work, I hope it may yet be found to contain much which to many was 
unknown before; and which for want of books, liesure, or opportunity, may 
have debarred them from learning. 

The Cyclopedia is not intended to comprise the whole Science of Botany, 
nor that of Medicine or Zoology; nor to instrust in all the matters useful in 
Commerce or the Arts; but, whether examined for information or ammuse- 
ment, the botanist, the medical practitioner, the naturalist and the merchant, 

’^'English Traits p. 5 
tSalad for the Social, p. 317 
ttibid, page 321. 
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may perhaps each find something in it which, from his engagements he did not 
know before, or though once knowing he may have again forgotten. In both 
cases, the work may prove useful, since old thoughts are often like old cloths; 
put away for a time, they become apparently new by brushing up. It 
would have been better perhaps, had a work of this kind been undertaken 
years ago, or even now were it made the joint effort of several persons : 
indeed, to render it in any way complete, would call for the resources at the 
command of a Government rather than of individuals; but we cannot have 
every thing at the time we wish, nor in the way we wish, and it is better to have 
some one undertake it and do it the best way he can, now, than to postpone it 
to some further indefinite period. • 

With a view therefore of laying a foundation as a starting point for future 
inquirers, I now undertake the commencement of a work, towards which I hope 
to receive from many quarters aid and support as I proceed : being thereby 
enabled either to produce future enlarged and improved editions of the work 
my self, placing it, as I hope, within the reach of all, or seeing that task taken 
up here after, by younger men, with more time and opportunities then are now 
before me. A dinner of fragments is often said to be best dinner, and in the 
same way, there are few minds that might furnish some instructions and 
entertainment, from their scraps, odds and ends of knowledge. Those who 
cannot weave a uniform web, may atleast produce a piece patchwork; and 
any items of information sent to me will be very acceptable. 

There is another difficulty which inquirers in this country have had to 
meet and struggle with ; I allude to the many languages and dialects in use in 
India and Eastern Asia, and subsequently the variety of scientific, national, or 
even local names, by which the same thing is known. The only means of 
overcoming this difficulty was to frame a copious index of Contents; for Pope 
has well said that, 

“Index learning turns no student pale, 

yet holds the eel of science by the tail.’' 

This Indexing will add to the bulk of the book, but greatly also to its value as 
a work of reference; and will be carefully completed. 


1858 


Edward Balfour 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The first edition with its two Supplements contained 29,870 names and 
the work was favourably received by the public and press. But my acquintance 
with these countries did not permit me to regard that number as other than a 
foundation for an enlarged and improved edition, and this second edition will 
contain about 100,000 names, under which much connected with India and 
with Eastern and Southern Asia will be found. 

I have spared neither time nor labour to make the present edition as 
perfect as possible, but a Cyclopedia must necessarily ever be progressive. 


1871 


Edward Balfour 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


rilHE first edition of this Cyclopedia was published in 1858 in India, the 
second, also in India, in 1873, and the years 187*7 to 1884 inclusive 
have been occupied in revising it for publication in England. During this 
process, every likely source of further information has been examined, and 
many references made. I am under obligations to many learned men, to the 
Secretariat Officers of the Indian Governments, and to the Eecord and Library 
Officers of the India Office, Colonial Office, and British Museum, for their ready 
response to my applications for aid. 

This edition contains 35,000 articles, and 10,000 index headings, relating 
to an area of 30,360,571 square kilometers (11,722,708 square miles), peopled 
by 704,401,171 souls. In dealing with subjects in quantities of such magnitude, 
oversights and points needing correction cannot but have occurred ; but it is believed 
that errata are not many, and will be of a kind that can be readily remedied. 

It is inevitable that difficulties in transliteration should be experienced 
owing to the variously accented forms which some words assume even among 
tribes of the same race, also to the different values accepted in many languages 
for the same letters, and especially to the want of correspondence in the letters 
of the several Eastern alphabets ; but in this work traditional and historical 
spelling has not been deviated from, and the copious Indices will guide to 
words of less settled orthography. 

Men of the same race, habits, and customs, plants and animals of the same 
natural families, genera, and even species, are so widely distributed throughout the 
South and East of Asia, that local histories of them are fragmentary and 
incomplete. India in its ethnology, its flora and fauna, can therefore only 
be fairly dealt with by embracing a wider area. This is the reason why 
the Cyclopaedia and my work on the Timber Trees include all Eastern and 
Southern Asia, the regions, the areas and populations of which may be thus 
indicated ; — 
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PREFATORY NOTICE. 


INDIA, 

EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 

1 Square Kilometers. 

Population. 

Caucasus, Russian, 

472,666 

5,546,554 

Trans- Caspian, do. 

327,068 

203,000 

Central Asia, do. ... 

3,017,700 

5,036,000 

Independent Turkoman Regi(in, 

206,500 

450,000 

Khiva, 

57,800 

700,000 

Bokhara, Thignan, Karatcgin, ete., 

239,000 

2,130,000 

Arabia, ..... 

3,156,600 

5,000,000 

Persia, ..... 

1,6*17,070 

7,653,000 

Afghanistan and Provinces, 

721,664 

4,000,000 

Kafiristan, ..... 

51,687 

600,000 

• 

China Proper, .... 

4,024,690 

350,000,000 

China Provinces, .... 

7,531,074 

21,180,000 


11,550,764 

371,200,000 

Corea, ..... 

236,784 

8,500,000? 

Japan and Puovincks, 

382,447 

36,3.57,212 

British India and Feudatories, 

3,774,19,3 

252,511,210 

Nepal, Bhutan, .... 

234,000 

3,300,000 

French India, .... 

508 

276,649 

Portuguese India, . * . 

3,355 

444, 0S7 

Ceylon, ..... 

24,702 

2,606,930 

Further India— 



British Burma, .... 

229,351 

3,707,646 

Manipur, 

19,675 

126,000 

Tribes south of Assam, . I 

65,500 

200,000 

Burma, Independent, . . ' 

457,000 

4,000,000 

Siam, 

726,850 

5,750,000 

Annain, ..... | 

140,500 

21,000,000 

French Cochin-China, . . . | 

59,450 

1,597,013 

(vambodia, ..... 

83,861 

890,000 

Malacca, Independent, 

81,500 

300,000 

Straits Settlements, 

3,742 

390,000 

Islands— 



Andamans, ..... 

6,497 

14,500 

Nicobars, ..... 

1,772 

5,500 

Sunda Islands, Moluccas, 

1,693,757 

28,867,000 

Phili})pine8, Sjanish Indies. 

296,182 

6,300,000 

Netherland India, .... 

677,038 

27,154,054 

New Guinea and Papuan Islands, 

785,362 

807,956 

British Northern Borneo, 

57,000 

150,000 

Australia, 

2,193,200 

Tasmania, ..... 


115,705 

New Zealand, .... 


489,933 

• 

Total, excluding Australia, Tasmania, 

! 30,360,571 sq.kil 


and New Zealand, 

1 11,722,708 sq.m. 

j 704,401,171 


1 am under i)])li<.^aitions to Messrs. Morrison & Gibb for their careful press- 
work. All that their art could do lias ])eeii done to aid me in keeping the 
work in a compact form. 


‘2 O.VFouD Square, Hyde Park, 
London, 2i(h May hss;». 


EDWARD BALFOUR. 
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JAPAN. 


JANIPHA MANIHOT. Kunth. 

Jatropha manihot, j Manihotutilissimus, Pohl. 

Pu-lau-pe-nang Mara valli kclangu, Tam. 

niyouk, . . . Burm. Aal vulli kelangu, . „ 

Marachini, Can., Malkal. Manu valli gadda, . Tel. 

Tapioca, Mandioc, . Eno. Maim pendalam, . ,, 

Cassava, Bitter cassava, „ Karra pendalam, . „ 

The Janipha manihot plant grows about six 
or eight feet high, with a tuberous root weighing 
up to thirty pounds. The acrid milky juice, 
wnen fresh, is poisonous, but the roots are 
washed, scraped, ground, or grated into a pulp, 
and the juice pressed out and preserved. The 
pulp or meal that remains is called Couaque, and 
is made into cassava cakes or cassava bread. 
The expressed juice by standing deposits a white 
powder, which, when washed and dried, forms 
what the British call tapioca meal or Brazilian 
arrow -root, by the French Moussachc, and in 
Guiana, Cypipa, and when this is dried on hot 
plates, the grains of fecula burst and adhere to- 
gether and form tapioca. The expressed juice is 
sometimes fermented with treacle into an intoxi- 
cating fluid. 

Cassarcep, the concentrated juice of the bitter 
cassava, fonns the basis of the West India dish 
pepper-pot. One of the remarkable properties of 
casaareep is that meat placed in it is preserved 
longer than by any process of cooking. Sweet 
cassava is prepared from the Manihot nipi, which 
is similar to J. manihot, hut has no deleterious 
prmierties. 

From the facility with which the bitter cassava 
can be rasped into flour, it is cultivated almost 
to the exclusion of the sweet variety, which con- 
tains in its centre a tough, fibrous, ligneous cord. 
The bitter variety, however, contains a highly 
acrid and poisonous juice, which is got rid of by 
heat or by fennentation, so that cassava bread is 
quite free from it. 

The poorer classes of British India use the 
tapioca flour, but none is exported. The plant 
thrives in any soil, although a sandy loam is the 
best It requires no cultivation whatever, and is 
occasionally met with in Arakan, growing wild in 
the jungle. At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, 
excellent tapioca was exhibited by Mr. Rundall, 
of Bazole, near Rajamundry. 

Poarl tapioca is not from this plant, but from 
potato starch. — Tomlinson ; J. Agru~Hort, Socy. 
xii. p. 175; Ilogg; Birdwood. 

JANIZARI, said to be from Jeni-tcheri, mean- 
ing new soldiers, feudal troops of Turkey, but 
formed by Amurath out of his prisoners and the 
Christian youth. Down to the reign of Suliman 
the Wise, the Janizaries raised and retained the 
Othoman power to its highest pinnacle, but under 
his effeminate succesBors the Janizaries became a 
burden, and they frequently revolted. Usman ii. 
was kyied in one of their tumults. In 1807 Salim 
in. was deposed by them, and the regular troops, 
Nizam-Jadid, dispersed. And in 1808 they burned 
in his palace Mustaffa Bairactar, because he had 
revived, under the name of the Seimen, the 
Nizam-Jadid, whom thev then massacred. The 
Janizaries were ultimately destroyed by Sultan 
Mahmud. 

JANJH, Jhanjhi, also Jala, Hind., plants of 
the order HydrooharidaoesB, growing m jbils, 
tanks, and other stagnant waters, as the Gerato- 
phyllum ^rtioillatnm, HydriUaroi^oillata, Lemna, 


Pistia stratiotis, Marsilea qnadrifolia, Salvinia 
cucullata, Salvinia vcrticillata, Vallisneria. 

JANJIRA, a Native State within the Political 
Agency of Kolaba (Oolaba). It is in Int. 18® to 
18® 3r N., and long. 72® 53' to 73® 17' E., and is 
bounded on the north by the Rewadanda creek, 
in the British district of Kolaba ; east by the Roha 
and Mahad subdivisions of the same district ; 
south by the Bankot creek, in the district of 
Ratnagherry; and west by the Arabian Sea.— 
Imp. Gaz 

JANNAT. Arab. Paradise, literally a garden ; 
in Persian Baliisht. Its eight regions or doors or 
stages of gloiT aa named in the Koran are — 

Jannat-ul-Khuld, the garden of eternity. 

Dar-us-Salam, the dwelling of peace. 

Dar-ul-Qarar, the dwelling which abideth. 

Jannat-i-Adan, the garden of Eden. 

Jannat-ul-Mawa, the garden of refuge. 

Jannat-un-Nain, the garden of delight. 

Jannat-i-Illiyun, the garden of llli 3 run. 

Jannat-ul-Firdus, the garden of Firdus. 

In addition to these, Muhammadans believe in 
seven firmaments (asman), viz. of virgin silver, pure 
gold, pearls, white gold, silver, ruby, and garnet, 
and 01 crystal, in which respectively reside Adam, 
Enoch, and John the Baptist, Joseph, Jesus, 
Aaron, Moses, Abraham. Muhammadans assign 
three places for this teiTcstrial paradise, the garden 
of Eden, — one near Damaseus in Syria ; another 
towards Obollah in the Arabian Irak or Chaldea ; 
a third in a locality watered by the Nilab, and 
bordering upor the desert of Nanbandijan in Persia, 
called Shab Bouvan. It has also been fixed at 
Samarcand. Ancient traditions place it in Ceylon, 
where they say Adam was interred, and the 
Portuguese have named there a peak, a grotto, 
and an island chain after Adam* 

JANNAT-ul-BAQIA, the name of the cemetery 
at Medina where Hasan was buried ; literally the 
paradise of the eternals. 

JANPAN. Hind. A sedan chair, in the 
Himalaya travelling is generally performed in the 
janpan by those who can afford it. The janpan 
IB like a large tray with a pair of bamboo shafts 
behind as well as in front. Ladies have theirs 
covered over with scarlet cloth. 

JANTREE or Jantu. Hind. An almanac or 
register. The word originally meant a perforated 
piece of metal through which wire is drawn, and 
may have subsequently been applied to an almanac 
on account of its having many open compart- 
ments or ruled divisions. See Almanac ; Josi. 

JAPA. Hind. A repetition of the name of 
Rama, a religious rite of the Dadu Pant’hi A^aish- 
nava. Japa-mnla is a Hindu rosary, consisting 
of 27 beads, which are told over four times, 
the number of 108 being the most proper for 
the repetition of such forms as ‘ Ram, Ram, 
Ram I ’ * Wah, Guru ji ki Fatah ! ’ ‘Slui Ganeaaya 
Namaha 1 ’ etc. It is adapted for silent devotion. 
— Burton's Scinde^ p. 419. See Dadu Pant’hi. 

JAPAG. Tib. Chinese brick tea imported 
over the Chinese frontier. 

JAPAN, in the east of Asia, is occupied by a 
Mongoloid race. 'The total area of the empire 
is 148,456 square miles, and population in 1883, 
36.700,118, the number of heads of families 
being 7,684,986. The total foreign residents in 
the sameyear was 6187. The pcmulation of the 
capital, Tokio, in 1868 was 839,557, tho next 
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JAPAN. 


lar^^cBt beinfj Owika, with 2 D 3 ,<'>H 1 iiilialjiUnt.s. In 
1881 tho rcipning monarch or Mikado was Mutsu 
llito, born 22(1 Soi>t(‘mbcr 18f>2, his 

fatlior 18G7. Ho is tho 1 23d emperor in \inbrokcn 
(IcRCCHt, the founder of the dynaaty n.c. OGO 
bcin^ Jiinniu Tenno. It i*^ an absolut/e monarchy, 
tcmpcre<l by tho Daijo-Kwan or (ircat Council, 
whicli is nearly as old as the monarchy itstdf, and 
wlioae members mainly form tho lieads of the 
executive departmonrs which correspond in name 
and ori^anization to the ministries of Europe. 
Tlmn tlicrc is the (len-roin or Senati*, oBtablishod 
in to deliberate on le^^islative matters, its 

(h.-cisions beinj' subject to conlirmation by the 
Cabinet (/ouneil, an<l sanction by the sovereign. 
Tlie lUimber of S(!natoi'H is at jiresent 37. Further, 
there is the Sanji-in or ('ouncil of iState, created 
in 1881. Its functions arc ‘to initiate and frame 
bills, and discuss matters transmitted by the 
(‘xecutive departments, and also to bear and 
deride cases rclatim,^ to adminisi native questions. 
Each of the 17 districts (three Fus and 11 Kens) 
has its frovernor; wliile each district is subdivided 
into counties (Cun) and cities or boroughs (Kn), 
each with its chief (Clio), who manages local 
affairs. 

Nipon, Kiu-siu, Jesso, and i:^ikofT, four large 
Japanese islands, together form a group not 
dissimilar in geographical eonhguration to Cnsat 
Hritniii and Irelandi In the first island arc 
situated Yedo and Miako, 

Tlio island of Nipon, popularly called Japan, 
is known to the Chinese ns Yung-hii or Jih-j)Un- 
kwo, and its naiiu' Bignifies land of tlie rising 
sun. Kiu-siu or Ximo, the most southern of this 
group, in lat. 32'^’ 44' N., and long. 120° 52' 7" 
K., has tho harbour of Nangasaki on its western 
side, is 150 miles north to south by 270 cast to 
west. SikoIT is about 100 miles in length by GO 
in breadth. 

Sagaliii Island is a little smaller in extent than 
Nipon, and was formerly divided between (he 
Chinese and Japanese, the former holding the 
northern and the latter the southern half. Its 
native population are the Kuriles, a very hairy, 
wild, and untutored race. Tho chief town in the 
island of Jeaso is Matsmai ; llie second is Hako> 
d:\di. Matsmai is an imperial city, built upon 
undulating ground, and the hills near arc covered 
with oaks, firs, cedars, poplars, the yew, the ash, 
cypress, birch, aspen, and maple. Nipon or 
Niton or Niphon constitutes the main body and 
strength of the Japanese empire. Ha-dn, a 
I)ort in Nipon, is about 40 miles from Simoda, 
and is built on a plain, 80 miles from the 
metropolis ; it contains about 8000 people. The 
town is divided into wards soimrated by wooden 
gates. It contains nine Buddhist and one Sintu 
temple. 

In 1882 the exports valued at £7,447,155, and 
imports £5,833,608. £6,400,000 were exported by 
foreigners, and of the imports £5,600,000 imported 
by foreigners. The staple articles of agricultural pro- 
duction were as follows in 1881 : — Rice, 155,620,409 
bushels ; wheat, 62,049,040 bushels ; beans, 
10,795,717 bushels. The paper money in circula- 
tion in 1883 was valued at £19,658,070 ns compared 
with £22,685,558 in 1879. The total debt in 1883, 
according to official statement, was £67,073,237. 
The following is a statement of the revenue and 
expenditure for the years ending June 80, 1881- 


1881, the first two actual, tln^ last two tho 
budget estimates : — 


j l.SS]. 1 l.ssi 

ISS.'I. 

18R4. 

\ £ \ £ \ 

Krvcmic, 12.(;73,450 14,288,343 
ExpcMuU‘(l,ll2,G2H,!S2 14,26<),708 | 

£ 

13,362,824 
13,362.821 1 

£ 

15,121,220 

15,121,220 


Tho new army of Japan is modelled on the 
(Jernian system, compulsory service prevailing. 
In 1883 the active army was constituted as 
follows : — Infantry, 44 regiments of 32,964 
ofiicors and men ; cavalry, one regiment of 482 
men ; artillery, seven companies, 2687 men ; 
engineers, throe companies, 1167 men; commis- 
sariat, .520; — total, 37,820. In tho first division 
of the reserve are 42,606 officers and men ; in 
tho second division, 16,080; the auxiliary forces, 
6033; gendarmes, 1286; tho total force in 1883 
being 105,110. At the Military College and 
Military School are 1200 pupils. In tho navy 
arc 702 officers and 1511 seamen. The navy in 
1883 c(»n.si8t(‘<l of eight large ships of war (five 
ironclads), with 122 gtfns, total tonnage about 
15,000, and horse })Ower aViout tho same; leaving 
18 iiii.scellancouH ves-scls, with 103 guns, 10,310 
tonnage, and 67.30 horsi'-powcr. 

From tho IGth century the English have had 
intercouT-se with Japan, and from 1()13 to 1623 
tho E. 1. Company maintained a factory there. 
'rh(‘ Dutch from the earliest years had a factory, 
and St. Francis Xavier made many converts to 
(diristianity. By treaties with tho American and 
Eiirope.an (Governments, tho country has been 
thrown open to foreigners, and tlic extraordinary 
variety and beauty of Japanese scenery, the 
strange manners and customs of tho peo|^le, the 
unparalleled rapidity of the changes which are 
trun.sforming tho social, political, and religious 
life of tho nation, and the archnoological remains 
which are to be found in the country, have been 
subjects of great and abiding interest ; and the 
Japune.se have eagerly cnltivat(‘d western scicnco. 
At first they employed learned men from Europe 
and America, but these have gradually been 
replaced by Japanese who had been sent to be 
educated in Europe. 

The Japanese school of art has been eagerly 
examined by tlic nations of Europe. Dr. Chris- 
topher Dresser wrote on the Architecture, Art, and 
Art Manufactures; Mr. Quin, the British Consul 
at Hakodadi, reported on tho Lacquer industry ; 
the ceramic and ornamental arts of Japan have 
been illustrated in a work by Messrs. Audsley 
and Bowes ; and M. Gonse issued a work on I’Art 
Japonais. The Japanese book, the Ko-gei Shi- 
riyo, on their lacquer industry, has been noticed 
by Mr. Quin. In this, in drawing and painting, in 
embroidery, in crusted work and enamel, the 
Japanese have special schools. In their painting 
of the human figure there is invariably disfegard 
both of drawing and anatomy, but in the place of 
these there is an exuberance of the most playful 
and grotesque action. Mr. Wilkinson (Sunny 
Lands) mentions a bronze image of Buddha at 
Kama Kura, 15 miles from Yokohama. It is in 
a sitting posture, and was cast in the year 1252. 
Its bright 60 feet. Sir J. E. Reid also mentions 
a bronze seated idol, cast A.D. 743 ; height from 
the base of the sacred lotus flower on which be 
site to the top of the head, 63^ feet ; 1,005,361 lbs. 
of material were used. 
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The origin of tlic ceramic art in Japan is re- 
ferred to the prehistoric era of Oanamuchi-no- 
inikoto, and the inventor, Oosei-tsumi. But in 
B.c. 29, when an emprees of Japan died, and, 
according to imincmorinl custom, a selection from 
among the slaves of her household were doomed 
to death, so that she might not descend un- 
attended into the grave, then arose in the 
province of Idsoumi the worker in stone and 
pottery, whose name was Nomino-Soukoune. He 
made images of clay, and, taking them to the 
widowed emperor, persuaded him to bury them 
with the body of the august lady, and to spare 
the lives of her favourite servants. Thereafter 
the cruel custom was discontinued, and Nomino- 
Soukoune was allowed, as a title of honour, the 
designation Ilaji, — the artist in clay. It seems 
probable that for 1500 years or more, pottery 
only, and not porcelain, was made in Japan ; but 
in the time of Henry viii. of England, about 50 
years before porcelain was first made in Europe, 
an artist who had travelled in China settled at 
Hizen, and instituted there a manufactory of the 
finer ware. But the earthenware of Japan is of 
such a quality that it has sometimes apparently 
been described aa porcelain. ‘ Baku ’ ware, which 
figures in Japan at ceremonial tea-parties, closely 
resembles china, but is notliing more than a lead- 
glazed earthenware, introduced by Ameya, a 
Corcan, about the year 1500. It is said that j 
Ameya’s descendants, in the 11th generation, still I 
pursue the trade of their ancestor at Kioto, — such 
is the permanence of Japanese institutions. 

In China it was not till the 8d or 4th centuries 
of the Ciiristian era that fine materials were em- 
ployed, and that some degree of perfection was 
attained. Still, taking the later date, the porce- 
lain of China has a high antiquity, and must have 
been made at least 1250 yciars before English 
porcelain. When the Chinese had acquired a 
certain amount of skill and perfection, they 
appear to have rested entirely satisfied with the 
results, and to have continued producing them 
without variation for ages. So exclusively were 
the Chinese the manufacturers of porcelain, that 
it acquired the name of their land, and became 
universally known (on its introduction to Europe 
in 1518) as china. The Japanese have acted 
differently from the Chinese, and have produced 
orcelain ware of the finest fabric and in the 
igliest artistic forms. 

The Japanese are a Mongoloid race of small 
stature. The women's hands and feet are small, 
and their necks and shoulders beautifully modelled. 
The race are gentle, kind to one another and to 
animals, but insincere, and personal gain overrides 
all other thoughts. In hot weather men and 
women go about the country unclothed. Their 
greatest failings are licentiousness and untruthful- 
nesB.* The Aino have square and powerful frames ; 
they have a profusion of coarse black hair, aud 
the men wear long beards ; they are peaceable, 
honest, and sociable. 

A very large proportion of the Japanese popu- 
lation is engaged in fishing, mostly, however, 
as an adjunct to other ocoupations, and mainly 
for personal supplies, and not as a trade. In 
1881 the number of fishermen was 848,288, imd 
women 758,118, the number of boats being 
190,045. 

The nobles, when sentenced to death, have 


the right to die by stabbing themselves, and 
being beheaded by a selected friend. The rite, 
known as the Hari Kiri, was instituted in the 1 1th 
century. 

The mass of the Japanese people arc BuddliiKts; 
and in 1882 there were 76,275 Buddhist priestH, 
besides 21,011 student priests; ShintooLsm luul 
17,851 priests and 1302 students. 

Japan and China received with Buddhism many 
of the essential doctrines of Hinduism. On entering 
a Japanese temple, ‘)ne is struck by the analogies 
to the Christian ritual on the one hand, and to 
Hinduism on the other. The chautings of tho 
priests, their bowing ns they pass tho altar, their 
vestments, rosaries, bells, incense, and the re- 
sponses of the worshippers, are similar to those in 
the churches of some Christian sects. 

The Shin-shiu sect claims more than 10 millions 
of the 32 millions of Buddhists inhabiting Japan. 
It traces its origin back to a Chinese priest, 
Hwui-yuen, who in a.T). 381 founded a new 
mona.stery, in which the Buddha Amifitabha (In- 
finite Light) and his two great apostles wenj 
worshipped. This new school was then billed 
the White Lotus school, and has since spread far 
and wide. Some of tho friars belonging to it 
were sent to India to collect Sanskrit MSS., ami 
I several ^f these containing sacred texts of Buddh- 
ism, particularly dcscri]>tion8 of Sukhavati, or 
the Land of Bliss, in whjgh the believers in the 
Buddha Aniiatabba hope to be born again, were 
translated from Sanskrit into Chinese. They 
form to the present day the sacred books of the 
AVhite Lotus sect in China, Tibet, and Japan. 
After the doctrine of the White Lotus school 
reached Japan in the 7th century, it branched 
off into different sects. The Shin-shiu sect dates 
from A.D. 1174. 

The sacred books of the Buddhists in Japan 
are nearly all Chinese translations of Sanskrit 
originals. Many of these translations, however, 
are known to be very iinperfecl, and of one of 
the principal sacred texts used in Japan, tlio 
Sukhavati- vyiiha, the Description of the I^nd of 
Bliss, there are no less than 12 Chinese transla- 
tions, which all differ from each other. 

Of late the study of Sanskrit had become com- 
pletely extinct in that country as well as in China, 
and two young priests, Bunyiu Nanjio and Kenjiu 
Kasawarn, were sent to Great Britain. 

Bunyiu Nanjio, among other useful works 
which he did during his stay at Oxford, compiled 
a complete catalogue of the gigantic canon, called 
the Tripitaka or the Three Baskets. It contains 
1662 separate works, — some small, some immense. 
In each case the original Sanskrit title has been 
restored ; the dates of the translations, and in- 
directly the minimum dates of the originals also, 
have been fixed. This has led to a discovery which, 
according to Professor Muller, has revolutionized 
nearly the whole of the history of Sanskrit literature, 
by showing that between the Vedic literature and 
the later renaissance literature there lies a period 
of Buddhist literature, both sacred and profane, 
extending from about the Ist century before to 
the 5th century after Christ. Tlie catalogue 
prepared by Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio at the request of 
the Secretary of State for India, and printed at 
the Oxford University Press, is a woric of per- 
manent utility, a magnum opus, and has been wel- 
comed in every country where Sanskrit is studied. 
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Nowlicro arc the fouiulatiouR of f lic o«arth more 
frequently and dangerously shaktui than in Japan. 
Kew months pass without the occurrence of 
shocks of grc'atcr or less intensity ; and bo persist- 
ent ani they, that it has hecii even found necessary 
to (Construct tin; li;„Jithousc8 which have been 
recently cn'cted on the coast on a special sptem, 
by which, whatever may he the oRcillation of 
the buildings, the lights should always remain 
stationary. In the towns and villages also the 
people liave been driven to practise a regular 
earthquake drill. At the first agitation tliey rush 
out of doors, if their hoiiR(*R are open, as in summer; 
but if it is the cold season, or the houses are 
closed for the night, cacli man, woman, or child 
of Rullicient size to act independently, seizes one 
leaf of tlio shutters that slide; in grooves on the 
edges of the verandah, lifts it tray-wise on to the 
Iniad, as a protection from falling tiles or debris, 
and so, gaining the nearest open space, lays it 
down on tlu; ground and sits on the middle of it, 
to minimize the liability to fall into cracks or 
rents in the earth’s surface. 

.lapaii is known to have 40 species of mammals, 
of wliicli 20 are peculiar to tlie islands. Of its 105 
land birds, 40 arc common to Great Ilritain and 
Japan, LS are peculiar to the Japan islands. 

Tlu; Japanese flora is characterized by an un- 
usually largo proportion of woody plants, many of 
which belong to familic;^ which are rare elsewhere 
so far to the north, and by the abundance of 
maples, laurels, hollies, hydrangeas, figs, ever- 
green oaks, and remarkable forms of coniferie. 
'rakeu altogether, it presents much affinity with 
the flora of the Southern United States of Eastern 
America. Sciadopitys vorticillata, one of the most 
remarkable, and at tlie same time one of the rarest, 
conifers of Japan, is usually seen cultivated in 
gardens and around temples. Specimens nu;! 
with in the vicinity of Kanagawa and Y(‘do 
were in many instances fully 100 feet in height. 
— Fortune^ Japan and China ; A. li. Wallace. 
p. 3()H. 

JAFAN-AVAX. Jih-pen-lah, Chin. Obtained 
by crushing the ripe seeds of Rhus siicccdanea ? 
and separating the tallow-liko covering by heat. 
It is employed in candle-making. 

JAR. In the Durga puja festival of the 
Hindus, a sacred jar is an essential article in 
the celebration of the mysteries, and is marked 
with the combined triangles, denoting the union 
of the two deities, Siva and Durga. The wor- 
shippers of the sakti, or female principle, mark 
the jar with another triangle. The Vaislmava 
sect in their puja use also a mystical jar, which 
is also marked. These marks, Mr. Paterson says, 
are called Tantra, and are hieroglyphic characters, 
of which there are a vast number. He hence 
deduces the identity of this Hindu puja with 
some Egyptian rites of a corresponding nature. 
In the kalasi puja a kalosi or water jar is placed 
in a chamber as a type of Durga or other divinity, 
and is worshipped.— Amftc Piesearchexyiil p. 401. 

JARA, the hunter who slew Krishna, rais- 
biking his foot for part of a deer. 

JARAB was the son of Sultan, the son of 
Eber, and brother of Peleg, and from him the 
ancient Arabians derive their ancestry. The 
Yaharabi, therefore, who claim the nearest ap- 
proach to the parent stem, trace their genealogy 
further back than the other tribes in Aiiabia, 


and may, undoubtedly, bo pronounced the oldest 
family in the world. Saba, the grandson of 
Sultan, founded Saba, and the Sabaeans are sup- 
posed to bo identified with the Cushites, who 
dwelt upon the shores of the Persian Gulf. This 
was the position wliich the scceders occupied at 
the period of the dispute for the khalifat between 
Ali and ^fowaiyah, and it throws a ray of light 
upon the mist that envelopes the history of this 
remote period, when we find some direct evidence 
bearing on a point which has heretofore been a 
matter of mere conjecture. The name of Arabin., 
with some show of reason, has also been derive<l 
from the Jarab hero alluded to. — Wellstcd'.^ 
Travels, i. p. 8. 

JARAH. Hind. A surgeon. Jarahat is sur- 
gery. 

JARAK, a little town on an eminence over- 
hanging the westorn bank of the Indus, about 
midway between Plydcrabad and Tiiatha. It is 
the boundary between Viclialo or Middle 8ind 
and Ear or Lower Sind. Tlirce miles below 
Jarak is another low hill covered with ruins, 
which the peo})le call Kafir Kot, and attribute to 
Jiaja Manjhira. — CnnniiKjhams India, p. 2<S7. 

JARAN. J.w. A white wood of .lava, taking 
the tool easily ; the natives prefer it to all others 
for the construction of their Baddies, which consist 
principally of wood. 

JARAS, the hunter who accidentally killed 
Krishna. — Dawson. 

JARASANDHA, a warrior king of Magadlia, 
of a Turanian dynasty, to whom various deeds 
and dates are assigned ; perhaps several rulers 
bore this name. He twice ivagcd war against 
Mathura, the Behar of the present day. Krishna 
repulsed the first invasion, but after the second 
invasion Krishna and the Yadava retired to 
Dwaraka. Jarnsandha and Sahadeva, according 
to ]^rofc.ssor AVilson, wore contemporaries, n.c. 
1400. Jarasandha is supposed by Sir William 
Jones to have been a edbtemporary of Krishna 
and Yudishthra, B.c. 8101. Jarasandha, king of 
Magadha, is the historical personage amongst 
the lieroic kings of the Mahabharata. It was 
his wars and conquests which occasioned the 
great popular movement that took place im- 
mediately before the era of the five Pandava 
kings. Ho drove the Yadava from their settle- 
mentson the J umna, and brought 86 kings prisoners 
to bis capital. He held imperial sway. It was 
he who opposed Semiramis, b.c. 1230, defeated 
and drove her back to the Indus with immense 
loss. He was son of Brihadratha and grandson 
of Vasu. He was of the dynasty of the JJarhad- 
ratha, which Bunsen estimates, b.c. 986, was 
followed by the following dynasties : — Prado tya, 
B.c. 646 ; Bimbisara, B.c. 578. In this dynasty 
Buddha appeared as a teacher, and died b.c. 
543. Seshunaga, B.c. 446; Nand, 878; Maprya, 
whose first was Chandragupta, 312. After 
Jarasandha’s death, his kingdom fell to pieces, 
and it was followed by the murderous war amongst 
the princes of the Kaurava and Pandava. — Jara- 
sanaha ka Baithak, a Buddhist tower near 
Samath, 28 feet in diameter and 21 feet high, 
with a basement 14 feet high. Its total height, 
when complete, was probably 56 feet. Fergus- 
son says (p. 45) it is also described as a brick 
st’hupa at Giryek, 7 miles E. of Rajgir ; another 
at Rajgir, the ancient Rajagriha. — Wheekr's Hist. 
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of Inditty i. pp. 164, 475 ; Bunsev^ iii. pp. 547-591 ; 
Fergnuon ami Burgess^ Care Temples of Jndia^ 
p. 45. ^ 

JARGAH and Nargah, the great circle of 
beaterR in the Mongol hunting parties. 

JARIR or Jureeb. Hind., Pi^ns. A measuring 
cliain or rope. Reforc Akhar’s time it was a rope, 
lie directed it sliould be made of liamboo with 
iron joints, as the rope was subject to the inlluencc 
of the weather. In Rritish survey measurements a 
chain is used. A jurc(?b contains GO giiz, or 20 
gut’ha, and in the standard measurement of the 
Upper Provinces is equal to five chains of 11 
yanls, each chain being equal to 4 guPha. A 
square of one jureeb is a bigha. A jureeb in 
Hebrew and Arabic signified originally only a 
measure of capacity, equal to 4 qufeez, or J84 
mud (Latin, modius), and in course of time came 
to signify the portion of land which required as 
raucli to show it as a jureeb would contain. The 
patdia and naleo of Garhwal and Kamaon have 
a similar origin. This use of the term must have 
altered before the reign of Timur, for in the 
Institutes wo have an injunction, which is evi- 
dently the foundation of Akbar’s division of soil 
into thr(3c classes. The words qufeez and mud 
are botli retained in the Spanish cafiz and almud. 
Indeed, nearly all the Spanish weights and 
measures are, like very many administrative words, 
derived from the Arabic, as the (piintal of one 
hundred pounds, from kintur, of winch the fourth 
(rooba) is the arroba ; arralde, a pound, from 
arrattle ; xeme, a span, from shamah ; and 60 on. — 
Elliot^ Sup. Gloss. ; Al Makkari, i. p. 500 ; 
ULoghat. 

JARID. Arad. A reed, a javelin, thrown by 
the hand in the manner of the Roman pilum. 

JARID AH. Arab. A book, a volume, a 
register, an account book, a branch of a palm 
tt’cc stripped of the loaves ; a number of horse- 
men or horses, part of a large body. 

JARID-BAZEE. PfTrs. An athletic exercise, 
cither played by two men on horseback, with a 
spear-shaft twelve or more feet long, or by a single 
horseman, with a stick two or three feet in length. 
In the former, the two opponents alternately 
gallop after each other, throwing the jarid or 
spear-shaft with full force ; the aim of the 
thrower is to hit and unhorse his opponent, while 
he, by his dexterous agility, is not only to elude 
the blow, but to seize the weapon in the air, and 
attack in turn. The other game simply consists 
in putting the horse to its utmost speed, and 
dashing one end of the short stick on the ground, 
so that Hb may rebound upwards and be again 
caught. In Syria, horsemen armed with these ride 
at full speed, and throw their jarid against each 
other from a considerable distance. The assailant, 
so soon as he hits thrown, turns his horse, and his 
antagonist pursues and throws in his turn. The 
sport is not unattended with danger. The 
Mamluks used to make these jarid staffs from the 
branches of the palm tree stripped of their leaves, 
about 4 feet long, and weighing 5 or 6 lbs. They 
are still so made in Persia. — Pottinger's Travels. 

JARI-PATKA. Mahr, The pennon of the 
Peshwa^s standard, or his flag. Qu. Zari-patka, 
golden pennon. — W. 

JARRAH, a wood of Western Australia, 
Eucalyptus marginata, Smithy unsurpassed in 
soundness and durability ; for all works of magni- 


tude, such as dock-gates, wharves, etc., requiring 
strength, it fe without equal. It is applicable for 
almost all purpo.scs ; is highly effective in all 
ornamental work, and most useful for all the 
requirements of the house - carpenter, such as 
winddw frames, doors, beams, and every descrip- 
tion of furniture, and when cut at the proper timo 
of the year, and allowed to season before being 
used, it has proved almost indestructible. It sets 
at defiance white ants on land, and the Teredo 
navalis in water. 1. is used for roofs, floors, 
window frames, mantelpieces, tables, and doors, 
resisting insects like so much marble, and is 
capable of receiving the highest polish. 

JARTIKKA, one of the Arashtra races, the 
Adraistt! of Arrian, who places them on the. Ravi. 
The Bahika was a tribe occupying the neighbour- 
hood of the Indus near Attock, at the time of Alex- 
ander and Chaudragnpta. The Bahika also were 
one of the republican races known as the Arashtra 
(Sansk.), or the kingless, the republican defenders 
of Sangala or Sa»vala. The Arashtra were known 
by the several names of Bahika, Jartikka, and 
Takka, from which lost is the name of their old 
ca 2 >ital of Taxda or Takka-sila, as known to 
the Greeks. Tlie T.ikka people still exist in con- 
siderable numbers in the Panjab Hills; and their 
alphabetic'^! characters, with the name of Takri or 
Takni, arc now used by all the Hindus of Kashmir 
and the northern moimtafcis, from Simla and 
Sahathu to Kabul and Bamian. — Sir 11. Elliot. 

JARYA, atribe in Ne^ml, south of the Gurung, 
with whom they arc intermixed and intermarry. 
They are Hindu in creed and manners. They 
may pertain to the Gurung, Nagar, or Newar 
tiibes. See Newar. 

JASHN. AtvAD., Hind. A royal ceremony, 
an entertainment. 

Jaslm-i-Wazan, the ceremony of weighii^g a 
person against money and ornament.^, to be 
afterwards given away in presents or charity. 

JASIIPUR, a tributary state of Chutiii Nag-" 
pur, in the Bengal Presidency ; area, 1947 square 
mile.s. Bounded on the north and we.st hy the 
tributary state of Sirguja, on the soulii by 
Gangpur and Udaipur, and on the east by the 
Lohardaga district. The population consists of 
the Oraon, who are of the Dravidian race, with 
many of Kolarian descent. 

JASMINUM. Many of the jasmine genus of 
plants are very pretty shrubs, with white and 
yellow flowers, in most cases scented. The 
Yuthika savala kesi, having golden or auburn 
hair, brown as the yellow jasmine, was deemed a 
mark of beauty in ancient India, and in the west 
of India such hair is even now sometimes seen, 
but the prejudice in favour of ebon locks is so 
strong that it is considered a morbid affection of 
the hair, and the women dye and conceal it. In 
the Hero and Nymph occur the words, — 

‘ Her voice is music, her long tresses wear 
The jasmine’s golden hue.’ 

Jasminum angustifoliura, Rozh. 

J. vimincum, WUl(L N. triflora, Bunn. 

J. triflorum, Pers. Mogorium tritlorum, 

Nyctantlies angustifolia,!/ Lam. 

Ban mallika, . . Hind. Kanana mulllka, Sansk. 
Malati, Malur, . Malay. Asphota, ... „ 

Manor, .... Cattu mallika, . . Tam. 

Katu pitsjigam, Malsal, Chlri mallo, . . . 

Grows in the forests of the Peninsula of India. 
Its root is used medicinally. — W. Ic, ; Rozh. 
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Jaeminum arborescens, Boxh. i. p. 95. 

NyctanthcB grandiflora, Lour. 

Buro koondo, . . Bf-no. t Muntim manus, JIinp. 

Grows in all tho south-eaBt of Asia. 

Jnsminum auriculatum, Rorh. 

J. trifoliatuiii, Pcr». | Mogorium trifol., Lnm- 

Jnhi, ITinD. I 7’c‘lla adavi inalla, . Tf.L. 

Yerra adavi nmlla, Tkl. I Mallalu, Sannajajulu, ,, 
This small, Bwcot-flowerod sprcicR grows in tho 
^fauritiuB, lienpal, Assam, Ajrnir, and i.s much 
cultivab^d. — Rox}>. 

dasminum cbryFanthemum, — ? 

J, revolutiim, W. Ic. 

IVla chambeli, . Hind. | Pachcha adavi malla, Tel. 
Hcnia i)UBhj)ika, . Sanmr. i 

Tina growR in Bengal and t ])0 monntainH on tho 
N.K. of India. It is a free flowercr, and highly 
nrrjarnontal, 

Jaamimim grandiflorum, Liim. 
f.Iyat-la-, . . . Buum. 1 Chambeli, Jati, . Hind. 

A native of the East Indies, and much culti- 
vated for the flowers. This and another species 
yield the true essential oil of jasmine of the 
shops. It is the most exquisitely fragrant species 
of tho genus, and is very generally cultivated, the 
oil being much prized as a perfume; and tho large 
white flowers, having a most powerful scent, and 
being in blossom throughout the year, are used 
in garlands on all ftative occasions. In Hindu 
medicine, the flowers arc considered a bitter and 
cool rome.dy, and arc employed as an application 
to wounds, ulcers, boils, and eruptions of the 
skin. They act as an aromatic stimulant, and 
might be used as a substitute for the sambucus, 
elder flowers. — Roxh. 

Jasrninuin hctcrophyllum, Roxh. 

.7. hirsutura, Linn. Nyctfinthcs hirsuta, Linn. 

puheBceiiH, WiUd. N. puhoscenfl, Retz. 

J. multillorum, Andr. N. multiflora, Burm. 

Koorulo, .... Beno. | Katu jerammulla, Maleal 
Grows in most parts of India. — Roxh. 

Jasminum nudiflorum is of the north of China, 
where its yellow blossoms peep out from amongst 
the snow like the primroses and cowslips. Nearly 
as early is tho pretty daisy - like Spiraea pruni- 
folia ; tho yellow Forsythia viridissima, the lilac 
Daphne Fortunei, and the pink Judas tree become 
covered with blossoms, and make the northern 
Chinese gardens extremely gay. — R'ortune's Rett. 
n. 241. 

Jasminum officinale, Lnr/i., White jasmine 
J. rcvulutum, Simi. | J. pubigeniin, var. 

Suari, .... Chenab. Jai. . , Panjab. 

Malto, Pitmalto, . Hind. Shing, Sutlej. 

Chamba, 

A native of the south of Europe, used gener- 
ally by Europeans for covering trellis - work. 
Natives of India grow it in bushes, and use the 
flowers at most of their festivals. It is propagated 
by layers. The root is said to be useful in 
ringworm. A perfumed oil is prepared from 
this with the fixed oil of the Pterygosperma 
morioga. 

Jasminum pubesceus, Willd. Jasminum hir- 
sutum, Linn. Its pretty white flower, the koondo 
of the Hindu, is sacred to Vishnu. It is culti- 
vated as a flowering plant, and is very ornamentaL 
Jasminum sambac, Roxh. 

X undulatum, ITifWc. 1 Nyctanthes sambac, Liny.. 
Mogonum sambao, Lam. 


But mugra, Brno., Dukh. | Pun mnlla, . . Malfal. 
Sa bay, Ma Icc, . Blum, i Zambak, . . . Pkkm. 

licla, Mutya, . . Hind. ! Navamallicii, . . Sanhk. 

Hazarca mugrn, . ,, j Mallai, .... Tam. 


There are two varieties of this beautiful and 
very fragrant twining plant, one is J. Bamhac, 
])lenuin, the great double Arabian jasmine, tho 
rieh-lobcd branches of which are studded all over 
like the snowdrop tree with lovely white flowers, 
the size of small roses, and delightfully fragrant. 
This variety is probably more cultivated than any 
other flower, though the single-flowered, with a 
twining habit, is not iinfrcquently to be seen. Tho 
single variety is called Motiya ; but bcautifnl 
varieties called Satha, with singh* and double 
flowers, which have the odour of fine green tea, 
arc also cultivated. J. sambac is used to dccoratt> 
the hair of the Chinese ladies, and to garnish the 
tables of the wealthy. All Chinese gardens, both 
in the north and south, arc sujiplied with this 
favourite flower from the province of Tokciii. 
This, J. paniculatum, and Olea fragrans, tho orange 
tree, Murraya exotica, Aglaia odorata, and Chlor- 
nnthns inconspicuus, are grown for their blossoms, 
wliich are used for mixing with the tea. Tin* 
flowers of the sambac are supposed by the Hindus 
to form one. of the darts of Kama Deva, the, Hindu 
god of love. — Roxh.; Riddell ; Fortune ; Stewart; 
Jr vine; Wifjht. 

JASPER. 

J.aBpifl, . Dan., Dtjt., Sw. Diasgro, It. 

Juspe, . Fu., Pout., 8p. JaspiH I.at. 

JaHpiBS, (tEU. Jascliiiia Bus. 

Jasper, a quartzosc mineral of a red and yellow 
colour. Jas])er, onyx, common opal, and blood- 
stone are found in abundance in rminy parts of 
the Dekhan and amongst the (Jambay stones. 
Yellow jasper occurs on the Tenasserim, but it is 
not of common occummee. A soft green jaspiT, 
also precious green jasper, and slrifasl jasper, an; 
found in the Burmes(i provinces. — Maxon. 

JAT or Zat. Hind. (Jastc, clan, trilx*, oe('ij- 

pation. Jat-bhai, a fellow-countryman, one of 
the same sect or elan. When a Rajput has 
children by a v^udra woman, they are. c.-iILmI .hit. 

JAT, also written Jet, .Jit, Jut, ami Zjlmt, agr«.'at 
race spread throughout all the N.W. of British 
India, in Afghanistan, the l^anjab, all Balii(;h- 
istan, the valley of the Indus, Sind, tin; Indian 
desert, Itajputana, ami the N.W. Provinces. Mr. 
Growse siiys the Jat are HUf)po8cd to la; th<; 
Xanthii of Strabo, the Xuthii of Dionysius of 
Samos, the Jalii of JMiny and I^toleiny. Tliey 
have been identified with the Geta; and their gn'ut 
subdivision the Dhe, with the Dahae, whom Strabo 
places on the shores of tho Caspian. The existing 
division between the Jat and tho Dho has been 
traced back to the continuity of the Mossa (ict,T, 
or Great Getro (Maesa, Peulavi, great), and the 
Dahse, who dwelt by tho side of each efther in 
Asia Minor. The weight of authority is in favour 
of a Scythian origin for the Jat, and a similar 
descent has been claimed for some of tho Rajput 
tribes. 

The parent country of the Jat seems to have 
been the banks of the Oxus between Baotria, 
Hyrcania, and Khorasmia, In this position there 
was a fertile district, irrigated from the Margus 
fiver, which Pliny calls Zotale or Zothale, and 
General Cunningham believes this to have been 
the original seat of the Jat, the Jafli of Pliny 
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and Ptolemy, and the Xanthii of Strabo. The 
term Jat is only their tribal name ; the general 
name of their horde is Abar. Taking these two 
names, their course from the Oxus to the Indus 
may be dimly traced in the Xanthii of Strabo, 
the Jatii of Pliny and Ptolemy, the Xuthii of 
Dionysius of Samos, who are coupled with the 
Arieni, and in the Zuthii of Ptolemy, who occu- 
pied the Karmanian desert on the frontier of 
Drongiana. Subsequently, the main body of the 
Jatii seem to have occupied the district of Abiria 
and the towns of Pardabathra and Bardaxema in 
Sind or Southern Indo-Scythia, while the Panjab 
or Northern Indo-Scythia was chiefly colonized by 
their brethren of the Medcs. 

In proceeding eastwards by the Bolan pass and 
other routes, they succeed the Tajak and Dehwar 
of the west of Afghanistan and the vicinity of 
Kandahar, and occupy the plains and the hilly 
country, descending into the plains, spread to 
the right and left along the Indus and its tribut- 
aries, occupying Upper Sind on one side, and 
the Panjab on the other. But in the Panjab 
they are not found in any numbers north of the 
Salt Range, and in the Himalaya they are wdiolly 
unknown, which would seem to show that the 
Jat (lid not enter India by that extreme northern 
route. Also, the Jat does not occupy Lower 
Sind, and they are not found in Gujerat. The 
Jat is, however, the prevailing population in all 
Up})cr Sind, and their tongue is the language of 
the country. They were once the aristocracy of 
the land, but latterly have been dominated over 
by other races, and thus have lost somewhat of 
their position as the higher classes of society. 
In the south and west of the IVnjab, too, they 
iittvo long been subject to Muhammadan rulers. 
But latterly, as the Sikh religionists, they became 
rulers of the whole Panjab and of the country 
beyond as far as tin; Upper Jumna, in all which 
tijrritories tliey are still, in every way, the pre- 
vailing population. Over great tracts of Hindustan, 
three villages out of four are Jat, and in each 
.lat village this race constitute perhaps two- 
thirds of the entire community, the remainder 
being low-caste predial slaves, with a tradcTS 
and artisans. The Jat extend continuously from 
the Indus over Rajputana. Tlie great seat of 
Rajput population and ancient power and glory 
was on the Ganges ; but since vanquished tlu^re 
by Muhammadans, the chief Jtajput houses have 
retired into the comparatively unfruitful countries 
now known as Rajputana, where, however, the 
Jat is the most numerous part of the people. 
They share the lands with the Mina, the remains 
of the Brahman population, and the dominant 
Rajput, but they have the largest share of the 
cultivation. The northern part of Rajputana 
was partitioned into small Jat republics before 
the Ifejput were driven back from Ajudiah and 
tint Ganges. The southern and more hilly parts 
of Iwajputana are not Jat, but are occupied by 
tlw: Mhair, Mina, and Bhil ; but in Malwa, again, 
the Jat arc numerous, and seem to share that 
province with Jtajputs and Kuubi. Bhurtpur and 
Dholpur are Jat principalities. Those of Baluch- 
istan arc fine athletic men, with bandsomo fea- 
tures, but rather dark. Those in Upper Sind, 
up th(i course of the Indus, and in the South- 
Western Panjab, are for the most part of the 
Muhamnmdan religion. They have been long 
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subject to foreign rule, and seem to be somewhat 
inferior to their unconverted brethren. In all 
the east of Baluchistan, the Baluch are but 
a later wave and upper stratum. There, about 
the lines of communication between In(iia and 
Western Asia, in the provinces of Seistan and 
Cutch Gandava, the Jat form probably the largest 
portion of the agricultural population, and claim 
to be the original owners of the soil. In the 
west, advancing through Rajputana, we meet the 
Jat of Bhurtpur and Dholpur. Gwalior w'as a 
Jat fortress belonging, as is supposed 1)y Mr. 
Campbell, to the Dholpur chief. They do not 
go much farther south in this direction. From 
this point they may be said to occupy the banks 
of the Jumna, all the way to the hills. The 
Dehli territory is principally a Jat country, and 
from Agra upwards the flood of that race has 
passed the river in considerable numbei'S, and 
forms a large part of the population of the Upper 
Doab, in the districts of Alighur, Mcrut, and 
Muzaffarnagar. They are just known over the 
Ganges in the Moradabad dictrict, but they 
cannot be said to have crossed that river in any 
numbers. To sum up, therefore, the Jat country 
extends on both sides of the Indus from lat. 26'^ 
or 27^ N. up to the Salt Range. If from th(‘ 
ends of H is lim^ two lines be drawn nearly at 
right angles to the river, but inclining soutli, so 
as to reach lat. 22'^ or 24‘IiN. in Malwa, and laf. 
80° on th(i Jumna, so as to include Upper Sind, 
Marwar, part of Malwa on one side, and Lahore, 
Amritsar, and Ambala on the other, then connect 
the two (‘astern j)oint8 by a line which shall 
include Dholpur, Agra, Alighur, and Merut, and 
within all that tract the Jat race ctbnologically 
predominaU^s, excepting only the hills of Mewar 
and the neighbourhood, still held by aboriginal 
tribes. Advancing eastwards into the Panjab 
and Rajputana, we find Hindu aud Muhammadan 
Jat much mixed, and it often happens that one- 
half of a village or orui branch of a family are 
Muhammadans and the other Hindus. Farther 
cast, Muhammadan Jat become rarer and rarer, 
and both about Lahore and all that part of the 
Paiija!> along the line of the U])per Sutlej and 
Jumna, the great mass remain uiiconvfTted. Jn 
the Panjab, the Jat all take the designation of 
Singii, and dress somewhat differently from 
ordmary Hindu Jats ; but for the iiujst part they 
only become formally Sikhs wliero they take 
service, aud tliat change makes little difference 
in their laws and social rclntions. The Jat of 
Dehli, Bhurtpur, etc., arc a very fine race, bear 
the old Hindu names of Mull and sueli like, and 
are not all Singhs. In Rajputana, the ilat are 
quiet and BubmisBivc cultivators. They have now 
long been subject to an alien rule, and are 
probably a g(.K)d deal intermixed by contact with 
the Mina and others. 

(Captain Postans tells us that the Jat in Sind, 
like all the tribes in the Sind countries, arc 
divided into innumerable subdivisions, called 
Koum, and are a hard-working race, occupying 
themselves in rearing camels, feeding flocks, or 
cultivating the soil. They are invariably found 
in largo communities, often living in temporary 
huts or wand, and migrate all over Sind and iis 
confines, as shepherds, in search of pasture. 
Where this is not the ease, they are farm Bervauts 
either of the Baluchi chiefs or wealthy zaruindars, 
:l 
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who repay their labour with a modicum of the 
produce. The Jat in Sind arc a quiet, inolfenBive 
class. Their women are, throughout the country, 
noted for their beauty, and, to their credit be it 
also spoken, for their chastity. They work as 
hard as the men, and the labour of tending, 
driving home their flocks, milking the cattle, 
etc., is fairly divided. The Jat are very numerous, 
and form a large division of the population of 
Sind, though seldom found in its towns, being 
dispersed over the whole face of the country, 
particularly . eastward to the desert tract which 
separates Sind from Cutch, known as the Runn, 
on which this tribe rear large flocks of camels. 

In 4 1C of the Hijira (a.d. 1026), Mahmud 
marched an army against the Jat, who had har- 
assed and insulted him when returning from his 
last expedition against Saurashtra. These Jat 
inhabited the country on the borders of Multan, 
along the river that runs by the mountains of 
Joud. When Mahmud reached Multan, finding 
the Jat countiy defended by great rivers, he 
built fifteen hundred boats, each armed with six 
iron spikes projecting from their prows, to pre- 
vent their being boarded by the enemy, expert 
in this kind of warfare. In each boat he placed 
twenty archers, and some with fire-balls of 
n.'iphtiia to burn the Jat fleet. The monarch 
luiviug determined on their extirpation, awaited 
the result at Multan. •The Jat sent their wives, 
eliildrcn, and effects to Sind-Sagur, and launched 
four thousand, or, as others say, eight thousand 
bouts well armed to meet the Gluiznians. A 
terrible conllict ensued, but the projecting spikes 
sunk the Jat boats, while others were set on fire. 
Kew escaped from tliis scene of terror ; and 
those vdiu did met witli the more severe fate of 
captivity. Many doubtless did escape ; and it is 
most probaldu that the Jat communities, on whose 
overthrow tiio state of Bikuuir was founded, were 
reinnaiils of this very warfare. 

'riuj .Jat who remain of the Hindu religion are 
divided into clans, and they marry into their 
(jwn, usually one wife, or, failing children, take 
another. 'Ineir widows cun re-nmrry, and they 
can take llie wife of a tieceuaed brother if sho 
has not liad oilspring. Tliey are not strict as 
to the manner of cooking or eating their food. 
They are good agriculturislii, honest carriers, and 
an; a bold, imlepend(!nt, but not lioorisli race. 
In tlu; Menit division, they are considered the 
most valuable subjeets, the most iiidustrioUH of 
ail the aistcH, jmtient and loiig-sufTering us tax- 
payers, <|uiet and peaceable genenilly, but, like 
the Uajputs, easily roused to avenge a fancied 
wrong, or in obedience to their clneftuiii’s call. 
Many eat animal food ; they are hardy, amenable 
to discijdinc, mid make good soldiers. 1'hough 
profcHsing llindulsin, they are remarkable for 
their contempt of the Brahmans. 

'J’lie .lat Singh of the I’anjab and Upper wSutlei 
may probably be takiui as the best representative 
typ(; of the race, ('ompaied to northern races, 
they are <lark; they are bill, large, and well- 
featured, with plentiful and long beards, line 
teeth, and a very jdeasant, open expression of 
wunkmjuice. They are larger and taller than 
the Afghan Patlian, with tlie upper jmrt of the 
bo<Jy especially well developed, but not so stout 
limbed or quite so robust. Tliey are a line, 
remarkably handsome race of men, not excelled 


by any race in Asia. In courage, energy, and 
military qualities, they excel the more beautiful 
non-Pathan races of the northern hills, and they 
are as energetic in tlie peaceful arts as in that 
of war. They are good cultivators, hard-working, 
and thrifty ; they let little land lie waste, and pay 
their land tax punctually. TJieir women work as 
well as the men, and make themselves generally 
useful. They are not learned, though many men 
and some women can read and write. They have 
a great craving after fixed ownership in the 
soil. They are essentially agriculturists, seldom 
gardeners, and in Hindustan are never pastoral. 
They breed cattle largely, and sometimes rear 
camels when the country is suitable ; and in Jat 
countries both ordinary carts and large mercantile 
waggons are usually plentiful, and as waggoners 
they not unfrequcntly carry their grain and other 
produce to distant markets on their own account. 
The Jat formerly dwelt in Rajputaua in republics, 
such as, in the time of the Greeks, w'ere alluded 
to as democratic institutions, and one recognised 
republican state, that of Phul or Maraj, cnnio 
down to the present day, and was the last recog- 
nised republican state in India. It was a Jat 
republic, and gave the chiefs who founded the 
states of Patiala, Nabah, Jlieendea. The old 
territory of the Phulkian race was recognised by 
the British, and treated amongst the protected 
Sikh States, but has recently been brouglit under 
the general rule of British dominion. Every .Jat 
village, however, is, on a small scale, a democratic 
republic, every man having his own sejiarate and 
divided share of the cultivated laud. The union 
in a joint village community is rather the political 
union of the commune, so well known in ICuropc, 
than a common enjoyment of property. A father 
and son may cultivate in common, but common - 
ality goes no further. The village site, the ^vasto 
lands and grazing grounds, and, it may be, one 
or two other things, belong to the commune, and 
the membeifl of the commune have, in these, 
rights in common. For all the purposes of culti- 
vation, the remainder of the land is in every way 
separate individual property. The government is 
not patriarchal, but a representative coinmun.-d 
council or panchayat. lie-marriage of widows 
is permitted. All the Jat are subdivided into 
many geutes and tribes, after tlie usual fashion 
of the peoples of the Aryan or Indo-Germ.anic 
stock, and the usual fashion is to marry into 
another gens. The Jut have little of the Hindu 
ceremonial strictness, and in Panjabi regiments 
they messed freely like Europeans, and had their 
two or three meals a day comfortably. The Jat, 
Kajput, and their congeners are branches of one 
great stock. Brahmans of Kashmir and the 
frontier hills aro Hindus in an earlier stage of 
Brahinunical ilevelopmcnt. The Jat country is 
just such as would be occupied by a large stream 
of people issuing through the Bolan puss, in lat. 
28° or 30° N., and the Kaiput are ranged in 
a Bcmicircular form around the eastern an<l 
northern and south edge of the Jat area, the 
mass of them occupying the riclier valley of the 
Gauges. Mr. (Sir G.) Campbell’s conjecture is that 
tbo Kajput are an earlier wave from the same source 
as the Jat, who came in by the same route, havo 
farther advanced, and been completely Hinduized, 
while the Jat have conic in behind them. Panjabi 
is the language spoken by the Jat, but ^hich, in 
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Upper Sind, is called Jati Gui or the Jat tongue ; 
mid Mr. MaRson calls it Jctki. It is an Indo- 
Gormanic tongue allied to the Sanskrit. lu its 
main gmnmiatical and essential features it is not 
widely different from the Hindi of the Rajput and 
other Hindustan people. It is one of the most 
Prakrit of Indian vernaculars. The Jat are partly 
Hindu, partly Sikh, and partly Muhammadan. 
They all refer to the west of tlie Indus and to 
Ghazni ns their original seats ; the Dhe or 
Puchhade reached India from the Punjab about 
the middle of the 18th century. The other 
section is the Hele or Deswale. Sind Jat seem 
to have entered by the Bolan pass, occupied the 
high pastoral lands about Quetta, and thence 
descended into the plains, which they still occupy. 
The Jat is the great agricultural tribe in the 
Punjab, and, in Pan jab parlance, Jat and zamin- 
dm* or cultivator arc synonymoiia. There are 
no Jat in Kashmir or within the hills. The Aodi 
tribe of Jat dwell in Panipat and Soneput. The 
Aolania Jat in Panipat claim to bo above other 
.lat, by having had the title of malik or king 
conferred on them. The race, however, spread 
throughout the Panjab, down the Indus into 
Cutcli Gandhava, and eastwards to the Jumna 
and Ganges, is the same, and wherever spread 
they retain a dialect of their own. Mr. Masson 
seems to imply that they are descendants of the 
Geta; who, he says, once possessed the whole of 
the countries immediately cast and west of the 
Indus, The zamindars or cultivatoi-s of the 
soil at Jell, as throughout Cutchi, are Jat, who 
there seldom moved abroad but on bullocks, and 
never unless armed. A Jat might generally be 
seen half-naked, seated on a lean bullock, and 
formidably armed with matchlock and sword. 
Ill the Panjab they arc not found west of the Jhclum, 
but east of that river the Jat cultivators use 
waggons. The Jat has been so long settled in 
(’utcli Gandhava as to appear the aborigines. 
Amongst their numerous subdivisions are the 
Kalora, Kokar, Ham pi, Tunia, Abrah. The 
custom among the Jat of Curao, also written 
Karao, seemingly from Karana, to cause to do, 
is the term among the Jat, Gujar, Ahir, and 
other races and tribes in Western Hindustan for 
(lonciibinage generally, but more especially for 
marriages of widows with the brother of a de- 
ceased liiisband, — Aitcheson's Treaties ; Campbell^ 
Kthn, of India; Beng. As. Soc. Jouni. ; Journ. 
Ethn. isoc, ; Cunninghams Sikhs ; Elphinstone' s 
Caubul; Elliot's Supp. Glossary; Government of 
India Records., No. 11; Institutes of Menu ; 
Kennedy on the Origin of Languages; Masson's 
Journeys, ii. p. 125; Masson\s Kalat, p. 352; 
Memoirs of Iliimayun, p. 45 ; Pennant's Hindu- 
stan; Postans' Sind; Selections from the Maha- 
hharato ; Elliot's Hist, of India; Thomas' Prinsep^s 
Antlfpiitics ; Tod's Rajasthan ; Vigne's Travels. 

JATA. Sansk. A knot of hair on the heads 
of Hindu and Buddhist devotees. The Jata, or 
matted hair, was assumed by Rama and Lakshmana 
oil dismissing the royal chariot at the village of 
Sringavera, to indicate their entering upon a 
forest or ascetic life. Jata therefore is a twisted 
bmid of hair, worn by Hindu ascetics. 

JATAiyU, a fabulous bird killed by Havana. 

JATAKA, the tenth division of the Sutra- 
Pitaka, or second book of the sacred canon of 
the Buddhists, has legends relating to Sakya Muni, 


or Buddha’s previous existences, which he is said 
to have related at various times to his hearers, 
aud in which a good deal of his doctrine is em- 
bodied. These legends are still very popular all 
over the world of Buddhism, and have miread 
far beyond it, being the oldest source of ^sop’s 
Fables, and of the fairy tales, folk-lore, nursery 
songs and rhymes of every country in the world. 
Often they become changed, almost beyond recog- 
nition, till Gautama Buddha even figures as u 
Christian saint in the Romish calendfir. The 
life of Barlaam and Josaf, attribute^ to St. Johu 
of Damascus, has been shown by Professor Max 
Muller to be the life of Gautama Buddha as told 
in the Jatakas. Its Latin title is S. Joannis 
Damosceni Barlaam Eremitae et Josaphat Regis 
Indorum Gregorio Trapezuntio interpreto, Prince 
Josaf being none other than Gautama Buddha, 
and St. Josaphat, who is worshipped by Catholics 
as a saint cu every 27th of November. Colonel 
Yule believes also (Marco Polo, ii. pp, 304-309) 
that the story of the Holy Grail (Sangreal) had 
its origin in the Buddhist legends of the begging 
bowl of Sakya Muni ; and he has been identified 
by Mr. Rhys Davids with the Man in the Moon* 
Gautama in a former state of existence having 
been a hare, and in the Kalmnk version of the 
Jataka legend the soul of that hare was trans- 
lated to the moon, where he is still plainly visible 
to Kalmuk eyes. ^ 

The fables included in the Jataka book un- 
doubtedly belong to the oldest Indian folk-Ion 
but they are rniversally ascribed by the commen- 
tators to Buddha himself. From all that is known 
of the life of Gautama, it was quite consonant with 
his method to make use of the household stories 
of the people in order to bring home to them tJic 
practical bearing of his moral teaching. A groat 
deal of the Birth Stories, however, probably grew 
up after his death, and it is beyond doubt that in 
its present form the Jataka book represents a 
long process of accretion. Each stoiy consists 
of several parts, and these are by no means of 
equal antiquity. The real Birth Story, or Story 
of the Past, is introduced by a Story of the 
Present, and is followed by a conclusion. The 
introductory story tells some episode of Buddha’s 
life ; how some disciple acted in such and such 
a way, and how Buddha accounted for it by the 
fact that the same person in a previous existence 
had behaved in a precisely analogous manner. 
The Birth Story itself is the account of this 
passage in the previous birth, put into tlie mouth 
of Buddha, who generally utters a stanza pointing 
the moral. The conclusion establishes the con- 
nection between the two episodes and identifies 
the characters. The introductory Story of tlu? 
Present is clearly later than the Story of the 
Past, and is the work of the compiler or commen- 
tator ; and the verses included in the latter (and 
sometimes in tlio former) are older in literary 
form than the stories, though the stories un- 
doubtedly represent in substance popular fables 
which existed long before the verses were com- 
jiosed. There is a freshness and simplicity about 
the Stories of the Past that is sadly wanting in 
the Stories of the Present ; so much so, that the 
latter (and this is also true of the whole long 
introduction containing the life of the Buddha) 
may be compared more accurately with mediaeval 
legends of the saints, than with such simple 
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Btories as w£8op*8 Fables, which still bear a like- 
ness to their forefathers, the Stories of the Past. 
The Jatakaa so coDStituted were carried to Ceylon 
in the Pali language, when Buddhism was furst 
introduced inta that island about b.g. 200 ; and 
the whole was there translated into and preserved 
in the Singhalese language (except the yerMS, 
which were left untranslated) until the compilation 
in the fifth century A.D., and by an unknown 
author, of the Pali Jataka Book. 

As an example of the general character of the 
stories in their several parts, and also of their 
bearing upon European collections of popular 
tales, may be noticed the Baka Jataka (No. SB), 
or The Cruel Crane Outwitted, in which the case 
of two cheating tailors is told in the Story of the 
Present. The Teacher, t.e. Buddha, thereupon 
remarks that this was not the first time the one 
rogue of a tailor had taken in the other, and tells 
the Story of the Past, in which a crane who had 
treacherously devoured a pond full of fish, is him- 
self outwitted and killed by a crab whom he bad 
tried to deceive like the fish. Then comes the 
moral stanza, uttered by the Bodhi-satwa who had 
been looking on in the form of a tree spirit : — 

* The villain, though exceeding clever, 

Shall prosper not by his villany. 

He may win, indeea, sharp-witted in deceit, 

But only as the crane here from the crab. ’ 

And, finally, by way 8f conclusion, the l'eac!ier 
established the connection and summed up the 
Jataka by saying, ‘ At that time he (the crane) 
was the Jetavana robe-maker, the crab waa the 
country robe- maker, but the genius of the tree 
was I myself.’ This fable can be traced through 
a numerous progeny ; it is found in the Arabic 
Kalila-wa-Damna, the Persian Auwar-i-Suhaili, 
the Greek Stephanites kai Ichnelates, the French 
Livre des Lumicros and Cabinet des Fees, in La 
Fontaine, the Arabian Nights, the Paneba Tantra, 
llitopadesa, and many other collections of housc- 
holil stories; but it is not included in the so- 
called iEsop’s Fables. The moral it inculcates is 
of a well-worn type ; but this is not observable 
with regard to all the series.-— Review. 

JATAKl, in Baluchistan, a language spoken 
by the Kind, Talpur, Alurree, Chandia, Jeinali, and 
Laghari; they speak cither Jataki or the hill 
tongue of the Baluchi. The Jataki is also called 
Siraiki, from Siro or Upper Sind, where it is 
commonly spoken by the people ; but also Baluchi 
from its being used by several of tlie Baluch 
clans settled in the low country. The word 
Jataki, spelt with the cerebral t, and the peculiar 
Sind j or dj, is an adjective formed by the 
proper noun Jat, the name of a people. The 
author of the Dabistau applies the term ‘Jat 
dialect’ to the language in which Nanak Shah 
composed his works. The Journal of the Bombay 
Bniiicli of the Asiatic Society, 1849, contains a 
short Grammar, which serves as a specimen of 
the Jataki tongue. It is extensively used through- 
out the province of Sind, and is spoken by pro- 
bably one-fourth of the inhabitants. It abounds 
in varieties of dialects, and contains little or no 
original literature, except a few poetical pieces, 
and short tracts on religious subjects. The 
Langha or Sindl bards seem to prefer it to their 
own langu^e, and many well-educated natives, 
especially Baluchi, have studied it critically and 
composed works in it. The celebrated Arabic 


hymn, generally known by the name of Du& 
Suryani, the Syriac or Syrian prayer, from which 
language it was borrowed by Ali, or, aa is more 
generally l^lieved, by Ibn Abbas, has been 
translated into Jataki, and is learnt by heart 
as a talisman against accidents and misfortunes. 
The Jataki dialect is usuallv written in the Nas- 
talik, and sometimes in the Nashki character. In 
the former, the system of denoting the cerebral 
and other letters which do not belong to the 
Arabic alphabet, is the same as in Urdu. 

JATA-MALA. Sansk. Wearing matted locks ; 
a name of Siva. 

JATAMANSI. Hind. The Cyperus stoloni- 
ferus of Heyne, Retz, and Wight, Contr., but the 
true Jatamansi is the Nardostachys jatamanei, 
D, the Balch’haru or Balchur, Hind. ; 
Sanbal-ul-taib, Arab. ; and Sanbal-i-Hindi, Pers. 
The true plant is only found at great elevations 
beyond the tropics, but in South India the terra 
is applied to th * sweet-smelling tubers of various 
species of Cyporus, and in Upper India to the 
lemon-grass, A. schoenanthus, and other species 
of Andropogon, which are also known under the 
names of Askhar and Sikhunas Sir W. 

Jones identified it as the spikenard of the 
ancients. 

In the Afakhzau-ul-Adwiah, four separate 
articles are described,— Ist, Sumbul- Hindi ; 2d, 
Sumbul-Rumi, called also Sumbul-Ukleti and 
Narden-Uklcti, evidently the ituphwr of 

Dioscorides, said also to be called Sumbul- 1 talion, 
that is, the nard which grows in Italy ; the 
8d kind is Sumbul-Jabali or Mountain Nard ; 
and the 4th kind is Sumbul-Farsi, which is a 
bulbous plant, and is probably a kind of hyacinth. 
Polianthes tuberosa is described as being one of 
the kinds of Persian Sumbul. But the first alone, 
viz. S. Hindi, is that which is valued for its 
fragrance. The synonyms of it given by Persian 
authors are — in the Arabic, Suinbul-ul-Til), or 
fragrant nard ; in the Greek, Narden ; in Latin, 
Nardum ; in Hindi, Balchur and Jataiiiansi. 
The lost is n San.skrit name, and that which was 
given to Sir William Jones as the cquivahmt 
of Sumbul- Hindi, and which he iiifonns us, like 
other Sanskrit names applied to the buiiii; article, 
has reference to its resemblance to locks of hair. 
—Koylts 111. Him. Hot. p. 242 ; KllioCs Flora 
Andhrica. 

JAT A VAKMA, ceremonies at the birth of a 
child, on which, before cutting the cord, some ghi 
is put into the child’s mouth. 

JATEORHIZA COLUMBA. Jiliers. Coluinba 
root, an excellent tonic, used by the Indian physi- 
cians in debility and diarrhoea, after fevers. It is 
often given combined with catechu. — Murray. 

JATH, Hind. A post placed in a tank to 
denote that its water has been dedicated to a 
deity or has been married to a grove. 

J AT-HARINI, a goddess worshipped by Bengal 
Hindus. 

JATH I, a coil of dark-brown woollen thread, 
plaited with the hair by Kulu women. 

JATI or Yati, a Jain t-eacher, an ascetic priest. 
The jati or yati are ^ually taken from the Banya 
tribe, and devoted, iu early life, to the purposes 
of religion. They pass their novitiate wiUi a 
guru or teacher, and at a proper period are 
admitted as yati. On this occasion a novice is 
stripped of his apparel, and, with certain cere- 
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monies, invested with the dress of his order. A i 
blanket, a plate, and a cloth for his provisions, 
a water-pot and a broom, are then given to 
him. It is their duty to expound and read to the 
Sravaka (laity), the Scriptures, or Sastras, of the 
Jaina system. Sherring says (p. 265), but seem- 
ingly in mistake, that there are three sects of 
devotees bearing this designation. The first con- 
sists of those Qosains, Bairagis, and Udasis who 
practise celibacy. The second is akin to the iogi 
devoteea The third professes to be of Buddhist 
origin, and is also called Sewara. The two latter 
6 cts have their bands of disciples. The second 
at death are burnt ; but the third are either buried 
or thrown into a river. 

JATRA. Hind. A religious assemblage at a 
Hindu temple or shrine. A Hindu pilgrimage to 
a place of reputed sanctity, a religious festival, a 
place of pilgrimage where a fair is held. In the 
§. of India, a festival in honour of a divinity, 
especially of the tutelary goddess of a village.— 

JATROPHA CURCAS. LinrL Physic nut. 
Costiglionla lobata, Ruiz, 

Dundi birri, . . Abab. 

Bag bhorenda, . Bkno. 

Them -bau-kyet-hioo, 

Bubm. 

Mara narulle, . . . Can. 

Tung^flhu, . . . Chin. 

Tignon d’Indo, . . Fii. 


Curcas purgans, Adam, 

I Pahari-orand, . . Hind. 

I Rokenjot, . . . Kash. 
Kat avanaku, . Maleal. 
Nepala, .... Sanbk. 
Ratiendaru, . . SiNOH. 

Kataniunak, . . Tam. 

Adivi amida, . . . Tkl. 

Grows in New Andalusia, Ilavannali, China, and 
is one of the most common small bushes through- 
out India, and largely used as a fence, taking 
root readily, and cattle do not eat it. It is in 
llowcr and fruit all the year. The seeds are 
purgative, but very uncertain in their operation ; 
proving sometimes violent like those of the Croton 
tiglimn, though they are naturally milder. Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy considers it a very dangerous 
article. Nearly all the Jatropha are powerful 
cathartics, and Fee cites J. gossypifolia, America; 
J. glandulosa, Arabia; and the J. multifida, or 
coral plant (Avellaiia purgatrix, grand ben purga- 
tif), a native of America and India, a shrub 8 or 
10 feet high. Dr. Wight gives also Jatropha poltata 
and J. villosa. A fixed oil (called in Canaresc 
Mara Imralu iinnay) is prepared from the seeds 
by steaming and pressing, and is used in China 
for oiling boats and woodwork. It is rcckon(;<l 
a valuable external application in cases of itch 
and herpes ; it is also used in chronic rlieumatisin 
and for burning in lamps. The milky juice 
boiled with oxide of irou makes a fine black 
varnish. 

JATROPHA GLANDULIFERA. Roxb, 
Jatropha glauca, Vahl. 

AJdalo, .... Tam. I DunJigaiJU cheltu, Tkl. 
Nila umida, . . . Tkl. | Kati amidapu chettu, „ 

A native of the East Indies. The pale or 
whej^-coloured thin juice which exudes from a 
fresh wound is employed by the Hindus os an 
escharotic to remove flaws from the eyes. Its 
seeds also yield a stimulating oil, in appearance 
iipi>roacbing castor -oil, fluid and light straw- 
coloured. This is now chiefly used medicinally as 
a counter-irritant, but if procurable in sulficient 
quantity seems likely to prove a useful oil. 
leaves yield a green dye.— Roxb, 

T . mi>/-vnTT A IJTTT A - 
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JATROPHA MULTIFIDA, the coral plant, a 
native of America, with ite brilliant carmine 
corymbs, is common in Indian gardens ; the seed 


ia sometunea eaten by children, but is of a dele- 
terious nature, and an emetic snould be immedi- 
ately administered. The inspissated juice forms 
a substance like caoutchouc. — Mason ; Riddell. 

JATTI, one of the titles given to Uie headman 
of a Hindu corporation. 

JATUA. Hind. A tribe of the Gbamar race 
in the Upper Doab.— IF. 

JATUkARNA, author of one of the Smriti 
and a compilation cn military tactics, was born 
at Koch-BaJiar, and resided at Chandra Shekhara. 
He taught that the deity is possessed of form, and 
that the world consists of matter partly eternal 
and partly created. — Ward^ iv. p. 62. 

JAU. Hind. Hordeum hexasiichum. Jau- 
Desi, common barley, a barley corn ; the primary 
unit of measure of length. 

JAUGADA, in the Ganjam district, 18 miles 
W.N.W. of Ganjam, and 18 miles N.N.W. of 
Berhampur, has two separate edicts of Asokn 
addressed to the rulers of Samupa. 

JAUHAR, a personal servant of the emperor 
HumayUD; whose duty it was to carry a ewer 
for hia master to wash his hands. He was in 
constant attendance on his master, and wrote 
the Memoirs of Humayun. Although unacquainted 
with his political relations and secret designs, 
he was a minute and careful observer of all that 
came within his reach, ^d describes what ho 
saw with simplicity and distinctness. He was 
devoted to Humayun, and anxious to put all his 
actions in the moat favourable light; but he 
seldom imagined that anything in his master a 
conduct needed either concealment or apology. — 
Elphin. p. 884 ; Elliot. 

JAUHAR. Hind. The practice of some 
Hindus, and especially of Rajputs, of putting 
their wives and children to death when unable 
to resist an enemy, and then sacrificing them- 
selves. It is resorted to by the Tartars of China, 
and soinelimes by Muhammadans. Dhai Hibu 
was living when the British forces captured Kalat 
in 1881). Her daughter, married to ShahghasHi 
Nur Muhammad, was put by him to the sword, 
with his other wives and female relatives, wlien 
the town was entered. Mehrab Khan, the ruling 
chief, fell in the storm at Kalat. — IK ; Maason'a 
Journcifs, ii. p. 94. 

JAUHAR. Hind. A jewel, a gem. Jauhari, 
a pedlar, la])idary, jeweller. — IK 

JAUlIAlt, water-mark on swords, Jauhar-dar, 
having a Jauhar watering or water-mark on steel, 
gun -barrels, etc. 

JAULNAH, a large town and a military can- 
tonment of the Hyderabad contingent, in lat. 19" 
50' N., and long. 70° E. The rocks of the country 
around are the basaltic formation of the Dekhao. 

JAUN, Anglo-Hind., also Office- Jaun or Jaun- 
Faun, a kind of conveyance, from Jana, to go; a 
conveyance like a chair, with a high back, and 
covered in on all sides, with doors, panels, curtains, 
and canopy. It is carried by four men at a time, 
on their shoulders, two to each pole. There arc 
a great variety of shapes iu the Simla, Mussoori, 
and Darjiling jaun-paun, the fashionable con- 
veyance in those sanatoria, and the men (Jaun- 
pauni) who officiate as the carriers of the jaun- 
paun are gaily attired in many-coloured garments, 
or different kinds of livery.— ilirK. Uervey's Advert- 
iuresy i. p. 53, 

JAVA, an island in the Eastern Archipelago, 
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the south point of which is in lat. 8® 47' S., and 
long. 1 14® 29' 10" E. It is the cliicf of the islands 
of Nctlicrland India, the. head ruler being styled 
the Governor - General of Netherland India, 
Commander-iri- Chief of all the forces of His 
Majesty the King of Holland to, the east of the 
Capo of Good Hope. Java and Madura are 
separated by a narrow strait, and considered as 
one jurisdiction, with an area of 23807 square 
geographical Dutch miles, with a population in 
1880 of 19,797,077, viz. Europeans, 83,703; 
natives, 19,542,836 ; Chinese, 206,914 ; Arabs, 
10,523 ; others, 3092. 

Java the less, of Polo and the Arab geographers, 
was Sumatra, the labadiusor Yavadwipa of Ptolemy. 
Java, locally Jawa, is the name pf the original occu- 
pants of the eastern part of the island, wh^o in latter 
years have spread all over the island and have 
given it their name. The Chinese call it Chi-poo. 
Marco Polo, who described though he did not 
visit it, calls it Giaua. Java received a Hindu 
colony from Kalinga, n.c. 75, and vestiges of 
Hindu mythology, superstitions, and language 
still remain. When the Chinese traveller visited 
Java in the 4th century, he found it peopled by 
Hindus. The Hindu Government continued in 
Java till it was overthrown in the 14th century 
by converts to Muhammadanism. 

I'hc Netherland India^possessionsin the Eastern 
Archipelago, for their civil government, arc 
livided into provinces or prefectures, known under 
the names of Kcsidcncics. The mode adopted by 
the Dutch, in governing the peojdc, has been to 
continue the semblance of authority in their own 
chiefs, while the real power rests with the Dutch 
officeis, termed residents. During the convulsions 
in Europe in the early years of the 19th century, 
Java WPS taken possession of by the British in 
18U, but restored in 1816. Near ISaniarang is 
the headquarters of the army of Netherland 
India, strongly fortified, 

Java is traversed by two chains of mountains, 
from 10,000 to 12,000 feet in height, in which 
there are about 45 volcanoes, many of them in 
occasional activity; and it has explosive mud 
and brine sjirings, and a poison valley, in which 
accumulations of carbonic acid gua kill every form 
of Iif(; wliich penetrates into it. On the 26th and 
27th of August 1883 there occurred the climax 
of the most tremendous volcanic eruption which, 
perhaps, the world has ever seen during historic 
times. In the course of it, Krakatoa Island, 3000 
feet higli or thereabouts, entirely disappeared. 
The usual volcanic products, including the finest 
particles both solid and vaporous, were ejected 
into the air to a height that no man will ever say, 
since for many miles round the scene of these 
devastating forces noon was ns black as night, 
and darkness was over all the land for 36 or 40 
hours. The scale on which the work was done 
was such that even the noise, the weakest part of 
it, was heard at a distance of 2000 miles. The 
shivering of the island produced a wave of water 
100 foot high, which destroyed everything over 
which it swept, and left its mark on tidal registers 
nearly all over the world. The mere air pulse 
produced by the last fearful cataclysm was strong 
enough to pass with its gradually widcuiug circle 
nearly three times round the globe. 

Krakatoa Island was in eruption on the 26th, 
but It entirely disappeared on the 27tb, and a tidal 


wave 12 to 80 metres high swept the coast of 
Mirak as far liS Tiyiringen, overwhelming the 
towns of Anjcr, Mirak, and Tiyiringen, destroying 
about 20,000 people. Soengepeii volcano split into 
five ; between the site where Krakatoa had stood 
and Sibisio Island, sixteen new volcanic craters 
appeared. A lighthoiwe in Java and another in 
Sumatra disappeared. vVhere once Krakatoa stood, 
the sea now plays. Ships in the seas sailed through 
patches of ^pumice, and Sunda Straits were so 
much changed as to necessitate resurvey. The 
craters of tlic numerous volcanoes for which Java 
is hoted were most of them in active eruption. 
Madura Island at its east, 600 miles away, also 
had a share of the terrible effects of this unpre- 
cedented convulsion. Sourabaya, in the Straits 
of Madura, suffered seriously. The steamship 
Gouverneur General, belonging to Batavia, 
was at sea at the height of the eruption, and 
steamed to Anjer to give the alarm, but found 
that place destroyed. The ship had a layer of 
ashes 18 inches thick on her deck. In some places 
masses of floating pumice-stone seven feet in depth 
were passed. The volcanic action must have been 
going on in lat. 5® S. and long. 88® E., at least 
three weeks prior to the terrible catastrophe in 
Java. S.S. Siam, from King George’s Sound to 
Colombo, in lat. 5® S., long. 88® E., from 3.30 
r.M. till dark was sttjaming through large quant- 
ities of lava floating in broad patches, aud trending 
from north-west to south-east, some pieces larger 
than a cricket ball. 5° S. and 8U® E. is in the 
middle of the Indian Ocean, about equidistant 
from the Keeling, Cluigos, and Itodriguc Islands. 
The ancient Hindu temples, the Boro Buddor, the 
Chandi Siwa, and others, wore greatly injured. 

The volcauocK of Java are in two lines,' — one, 
commencing near (’ape St. Nicholas, its N.W. 
extremity, passes diagonally across the island to 
its S.E. headland on the Strait of Bali. The other 
line runs parallel, and extends from Cheribou on 
the S. coast to the Strait of Sunda. The volcanoes 
arc in two sej^aratc fissures in the earth’s crust, 
and the volcanoe.s in it arc cones of elevation, 
each distinct and separate ; their number being 
38, and some of tlicm of immense size?. They 
throw out volcanic ashes, sand, and Bcoi hu, aud 
sometimes trachytic lava. White clouds of 
sulphuric acid gas continually wreath their j)caka, 
and is destructive to life. Laige quantities of 
sulphur art; dug out. A severe eartl»qnake was 
experienced in Jfatavia, and over an extensive 
region in Java, on tlie 16th of Novenjber 1847. 
Ill the Courant of the 27th October 18)7, it Was 
mentioned tlmt a shower of ashes hail fallen at 
Buitenzorg on tiic night of the 17th, wliieh came 
from the Guntur mountain, in tlie tlistriia of 
Limbangan, Residency of Preungar. On Sunday 
the 17th October, at 11 o’clock r.M., the eartli- 
quake shocks, following each other in quick 
succession, were felt at Tijaiidjur, the first of 
which was very strong, and lusted for fully ttui 
seconds. The shower of ashe.'i began to fall the 
same night, and on the following morning had 
already clothed the earth, grass, trees, and build- 
Jnga with a brown covering. The fall of aslies 
and sand lasted the Avhole day, aud made it very 
incouvenient to be in the open air. The eyes of 
travellers suffered. The earthquakes had not 
wholly stopped at Tijandjur on the 20th October. 
The mountain had, liowcver, fortunately begun to 
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ho at rest, and no damage had been caused by the 
(‘ru)»iic»i. The shower of ashes bad reached as 
far as the frontiers of the Residency of Bantam, a 
distance of more than 80 miles to the west. 
Tongger mountainB mean the wide or spacioiia 
mountains. There is here an old vplcano with its 
trachyte crater 7600 feet aboye the sea, in diameter 
3^ and 4^ miles. It is tfie largest crater in Java, 
and one of the largest in the world. Its bottom 
is a level floor of sand, which in some places is 
drifted by Uie wind like the sea, and is called by 
the Malays the Laut Fasar or Sandy Sea. Four 
cones of elevation rise from , this sand floor, the 
sniuilest of which, called Bromo, in 1BC6, was 
active, throwing out ashes. It rises like Monte 
Somma in, the crater of Vesuvius. But trachyte, 
obsidian, and pumico have been ,thrown out in 
BuccessioD. 

Fapandayang volcano, in 1772, in the south of 
Java, in lat. 10° 8' S., in a single night threw out 
scoriyc and ashes which Dr. Jonghuhn thinks made 
a layer of 60 feet thick for seven miles around. 
In l)r. Horafield’s account of it, drawn up from 
the native testimony, it is stated that an extent of 
ground of the mountain and its environs, 15 miles 
long and full C broad, was by this commotion 
swallowed up within the bowels of the earth ; but 
such sinking, according to Mr. Bikmorc (p. 75), 
docs not seem to have occurred. 

Mount Galung-gong, a few miles N.E. of Pajian- 
dayang, is also a Java volcano. On the 8th July 
1822, at noon, not a cloud was seen in the sky, 
when suddenly at half -past one a frightful thunder- 
ing was-hcard in the earth, and from the top of 
this old volcano a dark, dense mass was seen 
rising higher and higher into the air, and spreading 
itself out over the clear sky with such an Api)alling 
rapidity, that.in a few moments the whole land- 
scape was shrouded in the darkness of night. 
Through this darkness flashes of lightning gleamed 
in ill hundred lines, and many natives were struck 
down by falling stones. Then a deluge of hot 
water and flowing mud rose over the rim of the 
old crater and poured down the mountain sides, 
sweeping away trees and beasts and human beings. 
At the same moment, stones and ashes and sand 
were projected high into the air, and as tlicy fell 
destroyed nearly everything within a radius of 
more than 20 miles. A few villages on the lower 
declivities of the mountains e8caj)cd, from being 
built on eminences, ns they were .above tlieHtreuius 
of hot water and mud, and the stones thrown out 
fell beyond them, destroying villages at a greater 
distance. By 4 p.m. the extreme violence of the 
eruption had passed, by sunset the sky was again 
clear, and the sun shining on a scene of desolation. 
A second eruption occurred five days afterwards, 
and by th«t time mdte than 20,000 pereons had 
[terishod. 

Tfjc Javan group of languages cml)r4ace8 Sundan, 
Madurau (with its dialect Bawiaii), and Bali. 
According to Mr. XiOgan, Javan has much 
broader, moro forcible aspirate and primitive 
jJioiiology than Malay. Up to the middle of the 
15th century, the people of Java, from Cheribon, 
in long. 109° to the west, spoke the Sundanesu 
tongue. But in 1811 nine-tenths of all the popu- 
lation of Java spoke Javanese, and the Sundanese 
was already confined to the mountainous parts of the 
soutli and west, and to a small colony near Bantam. 
The Javanese alphabet, like all others in the Archi- 


pelago, is WrUteu from left to right, each letter is 
distinct and unconnected, and the writing is per- 
pendicular and not' slanting. It is the character 
used for tlie Javanese proper, tlio Sunda, the 
Bali, and it is believed the Lombok, and including 
Palembang in Bumatfk, it is current among twelve 
millions of population. But in prior* times other 
characters to the extent of twelve in number have 
prevailed in Java. , 

In the eastern ard central parts there may be 
said to De three Javanese languages, — the popular, 
the polite (which is a kiii^ of faefatious dud^t of 
it), and an ancient tongue, found only in old 
books and ancient inscriptions. The modem and 
popular language, as wen as Uie polite dialect, is 
written in a peculiar character, of which the 
substantive letters amount to twenty. Sundan - 
esc is Mgpoken over about one -third of the 
island, extending from Oheribon across the island 
down to its western extremity. This tract is 
more mountainous than that inhabited by tho 
Javanese, and tho people somewhat less advancocf 
in cinlisaiion, but possessing tho same amiable 
and docile character as that nation. 

The industrions, peaceful, and numerous people 
who speak the Madurese language, with its dialect 
the Sumanap, occupy the island of Madura, divided 
from Java by a strait, and form in some districts 
the bulk of the population on the opposite shore.s 
of Java, to which, depopulated by long wars for 
tho past two hundred ycars^ they have been 
emigrating. 

In the adjacent island of Bali, which is small 
but fertile, well cultivated and populous, is tho 
Balinese, with its ceremonial dialect and Kacred 
language, and it is one of tho most iraproveii 
languages of tho Arclupclago. 

The fourth language, which Mr. Crawfurd con- 
siders to have a strong aflinity with the Javasiek*, 
is that of Lombok, a fertile and populous island, 
divided from Bali by a narrow strait. This is 
tho termination in an easterly direction of tlio 
group of tongues which begins with Sumatra. 

For nearly nine centuricH (G03-1479) foreign 
colonists continued to adorn this island with edifices 
almost unrivalled elsewhere. Boro Buddor is a grojit 
Buddhist temple there. It is a dhagoba with five 
processional paths and 72 small domical buildings, 
each containing a statue of Buddha, but combin- 
ing with it the idea of a nine-storeyed vihnra. 
The bas-relief sculptures which lino its gullenos 
extend to nearly 10,000 lineal feet. On the inner 
f.acc of the second gallery is portrayed, in 120 
bas-reliefs, the entire life of tSakya Muni. In 
the galleries above this are gtoups of Buddhas, 
bodhi-satwas, and saints, and many crested HiinkoB. 
The temple at Mendoet, two and a half miles from 
Boro Buddor, has three colossal figures, Hiipposcd 
to be Buddha, Siva, and Visiinu, with a figure of 
Liikshmi. The temple of Toempangalso merits 
mention, and that of Faniaraio (a.d. 14 Id) is 
called tile scrjieut temple, because its base is 
made up of eight great crested aerpenta. 'I'lioro 
are tcunplea at Matiunpontik ; and on tho Djeing 
plateau there are five or aix small tcmplcH, aliM 
temples at Suku. The ruina of Hingha Sari in- 
clude six principal atructurcs of Itowii stone» bc- 
aidcB the oase of a circular tower, with numerous 
figurea. 

The Javanese ore of short stature, the men do 
uot average moro than 5 feet 3 inchoH, face loxenge 
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shaped, cheek-bones high and prominent, mouth 
wide, and nose short. They all gamble greatly. 
They profess Muhammadanism, but still follow 
many Hindu customs ; a few are professing Chris- 
tiana. The dress of Javanese ladies differs but 
little from that of men of the upper class, except 
in tlie kabya being buttoned across the br^t. 
No covering is worn for the head, their bright 
black hair being tastefully arranged in a knot, 
decorated with bunches of white flowers; the 
women of the lower class wear a blue sarong, and 
a wide shirt of the same colour. Both sexes, but 
more particularly the women, pay great regard to 
cleanliness, bathing at least once a day. Javans 
are an agricultural race, attached to the soil, of 
quiet habits and contented disposition, almost 
entirely unacquainted with navigation and foreign 
trade, and little inclined to engage in either. The 
people of the Tengger mountains may be a relict 
of an aboriginal race. Tliis race, like a few othei-a 
in India and the Archipelago, adopt the singular 
practice of building their villages in terraces, and 
the practice seems to have once prevailed in the 
Philippines. The inhabitants of the Serwatty 
island select the summits of hills. They arc a 
peculiar people, who speak a dialect of Javanese, 
and, despite the zealous efforts of the Muham- 
madans, they still follow the Hindu religion. 

The Kalitng people who reside among the in- 
habitants of the Tenggei mountains aic said to 
have been at one time numerous in various parts 
of Java, leading a wandering life, practising 
religious rites different from those of the people, 
and avoiding intercourse with them ; but most of 
them are now stationary, and have embraced the 
Muhammadan faith. Wliencvcr the Kalang move 
from one place to another, tJiey are conveyed in 
carts, having two solid wheels with a revolving 
axle, and drawn by two or more pairs of buffaloes, 
according to the circumstances of the party. 

The fishing canoes or flying canoes of Java are 
long, but very narrow, — just broad enough to 
enable a man to sit between the gunwales ; the 
crew seldom exceeds four men. They arc rendered 
steady by long semicircular outriggers, one end 
secured to the gunwale, the other to large bam- 
boos, and of the same length as the canoe itself ; 
and as tlicy arc daubed all over with some bright 
white substance, they have the appearance of huge 
spiders crawling over the dark blue sea; their 
speed, when propelled by paddles, is very great, 
but greater under their large triangular sails. 

Among the small groups of islands in the Java 
sea, tho waterspouts are frequent, and not always 
accompanied by strong winds ; more than one is 
seen at a time, whereupon tlie clouds whence 
they proceed disperse, and the ends of the water- 
spouts bonding over finally cause them to break 
in the middle. They seldom last longer than five 
minutes. As they are going away, the bulbous 
tube, which is as palpable as that of u thermometer, 
becomes broader at the base, and little clouds, like 
steam from tho pipe of a locomotive, are continually 
thrown off from the circumference of the spout, 
and gradually tho water is rt leased, and the clouds 
whence the spout came again closes its moutli. 

^ Ginding is the name given to a land wind in 
Lust Java, occasioned by theS.E. monsooti blow- 
iiig right over the land through the gap at Kalakku, 
lUOO feet above the sea, between the Jyang and 
Tengger mountains, 8000 and 9000 feet high. 


According to the traditions of the Javanese, 
Sumatra, Java, Bali, Lombok, and Sumbawa 
were all formerly united, and they give the dates 
of A.D. 1192, 1282, and 1860, but these are not 
to be received. The dividing line between Asiatic 
fauna and that of Australia must be drawn down 
tho Straits of Macassar, nnd continued southward 
through the Strait of Lombok between liOmbok 
and Bali. 

The wild sand coast of Bantam in Java is 
annually frequented by large numbers of turtles, 
where they have often to creep over nearly a 
quarter of a mile of the beach, to the dry and 
loose soil at the foot of the sand dunes. In their 
progress to and fro, they are attacked by parties 
of wild dogs, birds of prey, and even tigers. 

Zoology , — In Java are species of Fteruthius, 
Arrenga, Myiophonus, Zoothera, Sturnopastor, 
and Estrelda, 

Java has seven pigeons peculiar to itself ; a 
peacock ; also the green jungle cock ; two blue 
ground thrushes (Arrenga cyaneaand Myiophonus 
flavir08tri8),the fine pink-headed dove (Ptilinopus 
porphyreus) ; three broad-tailed ground pigeons 
(Macropygia), and many other interesting birds 
found nowhere in tho Archipelago out of Java. 

The Gallus furcatus or green jungle fowl is 
common in Java; also G. bankiva, Buceros 
lunatus, and Loriculus pusillus, a pretty little 
lorikeet, about four inches long. In the western 
districts of Java arc the calliper butterfly, Charaxes 
Kadenii ; the elegant green and yellow Trogon, 
Ilarpactes Heinwardti ; the gorgeous little minivet 
.flycatcher, Peri Crocotus ininiatus, which looks like 
a flame of fire among tho bushes ; and the rare 
black and crimson oriole, Analcipus sanguino- 
lentus. Java has tho Babirussa, the Bos soii- 
daicus, Hylobates leuciscus, the Cercopithecus 
cynomolguB, Stenops Javauicus, Nycticebus tardi- 
gradus, Ptcropus odulis, Pt. Javanicus. 

The Papilio arjuiia has its wings covered with 
grains of golden green, and P. coon also occurs. 

Tho amphitrite or sea- worm of Java lives in 
holes of the great solid madrepores. The gills of 
these lovely creatures arc in the form of spiral 
ribbons of brilliant orange-green and blue. Tliesc 
gaudy plumes are alternately extruded and re- 
tracted, and, seen through the pellucid water, 
present pi very singular and beautiful appearance. 
— Cr(fiv/urd ; Fergui!:iuu ; Wallace; ISikmorc ; 
Logan, 

JA VALI, a renowned logician of the time of 

JAVAN, the ninth from Yayat, who was the 
third son of Ayu, the ancestor of the Hindu os 
well as of the Tatar Indovanai. 

JAVAN. In ancient Sanskrit literature, a 
designation of the western world, generally sup- 
posed to be applied also to Ionia, the Isles of 
Greece, and Asia Minor. In the form of Yai^na, 
it is also held applicable to the Greeks and their 
descendants who made inroads into India through 
tho N.W. and from the Euphrates, and ai*e said to 
have reached Orissa through Kashmir ; and the 
term Yavana was applied also to Greeks left by 
Alexander to garrison the banks of the Indus. 
Javan or Yavan is, however, now applied by the 
Hindu both to Greeks and Muhammadans. Ezekiel 
xxvii. alludes to the Javan and Dan, but Yavana 
has been used by tho Hindus to mean lones, os 
it is used in Genesis x., and in the Arabic, 



JAVELINS. 


JAYADEVA. 


P Tsian, Coptic, and Armenian langunprcs, to 
fiijjnify GrecKR, lones being once tlio appellation 
of all the Greekfl.— P/ofo do Leg. iii. 084, in John's 
Arrhipriagn, i. p. 284 ; Tod's Tr. p. 375. 

JAVELINS are used in hunting by the Yadu 
race of Kerrowlee. They are about twice an arrow’s 
length, arc held by the feathered end, and arc 
three or four times twirled roun<I the head before 
being thrown. The ancient German warriors had 
a oufitom of crowning their javelins with coronals 
of leaves from the sacred trees. — Postons' Jndia^ 
ii. p. P.IG. 

JAWAT^AMUKHIjOr Flaine’flMouth,an ancient 
town in the Kangra di.strict of the Pan jab, in lat. 
31° 52' 34" N., long. 7G° 21' .5!)" E. It is sitnato<l 
on the road from Kangra to the Nadaun, at tljc 
fo(»t of a precipitous range of liills, fornnng the 
n(>rthorn limit of the Peas (Bias) valley. It has 
a leiuple built over jets of combust ible gas, issuing 
from the ground, and kc))t constantly burning, as 
a manifestation of the Hindu gmddess Devi. The 
devotion of centuries has enriched it with many 
co^itly offoringH, amongst others a gilt roof, pre- 
sented by Ranjit iSingh in 1H15. About 50,000 
pilgrims attend the groat f(?stival in September or 
0( tober. Six hot mineral Rj)ring.s occur in the 
m'ighbourhood, impregnated with common salt 
and iodide of potaasiurn. — Iwp. (uiz. 

JAWAKA, Hinh., also Jaya, S.\nsk., small 
shoots of rice, which g(‘rminato when steeped in 
we ter, and shoots of barley forced in earthen pots 
at th(^ Dashara festival, and prc.sented to friends 
for good luck, — W. 

.lAXAHTKS, the Jihun of the Arabs, the Syr 
D.nrya or liead river, has its source in the very 
he.irt of the 'I'ian Shan. In its upper course it ia 
called the Narin, whicli has its ol\iGf head-stream 
at the foot of the Potroo glacier in the Ak- 
Shiirak Hills. It passes 400 miles westward, 
then enters the khanate of Khokand, wliieh it 
croBses for 300 miles in a S.IV. direction. Re- 
entering Russian territory again, it soon turns due 
north 400 miles, after wliich it nu anders N.AV. to 
its outlets on the N.E. of J.akc Aral. Its total 
length is 1500 miles. In the lower 400 ir.iles 
of its course to Lake Aral there arc many iHh‘tH, 
and the country is disposed in long, low undulat- 
ing surfaces of clay, interspersed with stretches 
of sand, and dotted with occasional sand hills. 
Amongst the princes from the Jaxartes arc 
historians, poets, astronomers, founders of systems 
of government and religion, warriors, and great 
captains, who claim our respect and admiration. 
Chongiz Khan and his bands issued from the 
pastoral lands beyond this river. On the eastern 
side of Central Asia is a fertile tract, watered 
by the Jaxartes and the Oxiis, and it is in 
this fertile tract that the conquests of Russia 
were made between 1864 and 1868. After long 
years spent in fortifying posts, Russia, in 1864, 
made a sudden irruption into the upper valley of 
the Jaxartes, and in that year took three forts of 
Khokand, viz. Aoulictta,Turkc8taD, and Chemkend. 
In the spring of 1865, the chief of Khokand fell in 
battle, and in June 1865 the city of Tashkend 
was stormed. On the 20th May 1866, they fought 
and won the battle of Irdjar, against the Bokh- 
ariotcB, and later in the year captured the forts of 
Oratepe and Juzak, within 40 miles of Samarcand. 
On the 13th May 1868, a great battle was fought 
under the walls of Samarcand, and the city sur- 


rondored, and later in the year Bokhara yielded 
— /I.vm, hy Keane and Temple, p. 406: Fortniahthi 
hVr., July 1868. „ 

JAY, an English naine for species of the Gar- 
rnlinm, all noisy birds. Garrulus bispecularis, 
Vigors, is the Himalayan jay ; (i. lauceolatns, 
Vigors, is the lJnck-throate<l jay. In woo<h'd 
situations, on th(^ wcHt(*rn ranges of the N.AV, 
Himalaya, the travell(‘r i.s struck with the cha- 
racteristic and elegiuit long-tailed jay, (b*ilo.sitta 
(Uroci«sa) Sinensis, Linn. 'Ihi.s graceful creature 
attracts attf'ntion not only by the brilliancy of its 
]4umage, but the lomi, harsh ECreains it utters as 
the traveller approaches, now jerking up its lot»g 
tail, after tlie maniKT (d the magpie, now garru- 
lously chattering, as though reproaching one for 
intrmling on its haunts. — See Birds. 

JAYADEVA is the literary name of the author 
of tin; ]>ast()ral juu nr the Gita Goviuda, and also 
of the Prasanna Raghava, a dratna of five acts. 
His real name i.s unknown, and tlie meaning of 
his pseudonym is God of Victory. He was a 
native of Kenduli in Tirliiit, ai'd is suppoaed to 
have lived about the 12th century, and his tomb 
w.as still (1862) to be seen at Biriilmm. Though 
now remcnibcn d as a pfU't, he was a gr<*at rc- 
formtT. He spiritualized the worsliip of Krishna, 
donoanced the caste system, and has left a lasting 
impress on Bengal. What Melanchthon was to tho 
early laithcran Churci),*that was Jayadeva to tlu; 
refon lation in Bengal. His Herdman’s Song is 
now the devotional work of a great Boct. It was 
traihslati'd in full by Sir AVilliam .fones, and printed 
in one of the early volumes of the Asiatic Society. 
He ahandonefl liis nsewtic life for a Brahman girl 
who hari lx.M’n devotcil to Jaganath. 

In the (iita Govinda, Jayadeva sings the praises 
of Krishna as an ineanmtion of Vishnu. At his 
time Hh; worship of Krishna was taking a pro- 
minent position, and the history of his incarna- 
tions was the theme of tlie womloring praise of 
(‘very rustle bard ; and Jnyadeva’s poem clescribeH 
KriBbna as Vishnu the jm'SiTver, incarnate as man, 
man in his wenkm hr, divine in his talents, aspira- 
tions, and iimil conquest of earthly desires. l’h(* 
Gita Govinda is the history of his carnal and finally 
of his spiritual passions. 

The plot of the poem describes Krishna ns 
coming to earth in a pleasant land of woods and 
streams, of fragrant flowers and warbling birds, 
with the spring fragrance of the jasmine ami 
myrtle, and the ])rolonged note cf the koel (Eudi- 
namys orientalis) coming from among the yellow 
champa bushes. He is wandering in the forest 
alone, when his face and form attract the loveliest 
of the shephcrdesscR of the surrounding country, 
and he loves them all. * He eateth of tho ripe fruit 
of desire till his soul abhorreth its lusciousuess.* 
Then comes penitence, and his soul is sorely 
troubled. He meditates on the charms of intid- 
lectual delight (typified by the single and tran- 
scendently beautiful Radha) as contrasted with 
the charms of carnal pleasure (typified by the 
thousand fascinating shepherdesses). In time he 
relinquishes the latter and adheres to the former, 
and, after many trials, disappointments and hopes, 
rebukes and deferments, is at length indissolubly 
united to the incomparable Radha, the flower of 
the flowers of the garden. 

In one respect the Gita Govinda maybe likened 
to the Song of Solomon. Profeesor Lassen thinks 



JAYADEVI. 


JEHOIAKTM, 


it puts forth deep Bpiritiial teaching under the 
guiBO of extremely plain and often coarsely 
voluptuous verse ; but as no Hebrew youth was 
allowed to read the Song of Solomon until past 
the ago of eighteen, bo Jayadeva’a poem should 
not bo read by school-boys. It has been partially 
translntod into English verse by Mr. Edwin 
Arnold, who, however, modifies much of it and 
omits a whole canto. The great charm of the 
Gita Govinda consists in its raellifluous stylo and 
cxquisilo woodland pieces. They exhibit in per- 
fection the luxuriant imagery, the voluptuous 
softness, and the want of vigour and interest 
which form the Niauti*.*** and defects of the Hindu 
school. — 7V. of Hind. i. 50; hiph. 156, Hurd, 
iv. 370. 

JAYADEVI, goddess of victory, voialiipped 
in the Craunchaidwipa under the emblem of a 
sword. 

JAYADKATHA, raja of the Sindhu or Saiii- 
dlmvR and of the Sauvira tribes, in the valley of 
tho Iiaiiis. Ho laanicd Duhsola, daughter of 
Dhritarashtra. hilc the Fandava were in exile, 
ho carried oil' Draupadi, but the Pandava, on their 
return, pursued and made him prisoner, but 
spared hin life. He BubsccjiKUtily tock pi cl with 
the Kaurava in their war witl> the Faudava, but 
was sis in by Arjuna on tho 14th day of the battle 
of the Mahabharata. — Doirson. 

JAYAJSTA, in Hindu mythology, a heavenly 
chorister, tho son of Brahma, transformed into 
an ass by Indra. He njarried the daughter of 
king Tamratsena in that state. — Asiatic Rcscarrhen^ 
ix. p. 

JAYANTl. Sansk. Tho 8th day of the dark 
half of Sravaua, tho birthday (A Kmhnn, cele- 
brated ns a festival by tho Vai <hnava Reel. 

JAYA8INHA or Jai Singh n., raja of Amber, 
a distinguished a.stronomer of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. He constructed a large set of valuable 
tables ; erected magnificent observatories at 
Benares, Dehli, Kotah, and Ujjoiu. Hia liberal 
patronage of science and art, and his attainments 
in mathematics and astrononjy, made him known 
to European scholars. — A.s. Res, v. pp. 167, 177. 

JAYA STAMBHA, the Kutub Minar at Debli ; 
also at Cool, Dowlatabad, and elsewhere; idso 
at Gaur iu Bengal. 

JAZAIL. Hind. A long, heavy musket used 
in forts, etc. ; a ginjal. 

JAZIA. Arab. A capitation tax authorixed 
by tho Muhammadan law on all nonconformists. 
It was abolished by Akbar in tho seventh year of 
bis reign. In Persia, firmans have been issued 
that the Zoroastrians should henceforth be allowed 
certain privileges which they had not enjoyed 
hitiicrto, such as allowing them to ride, wearing 
new or white clothes, and building and repairing 
their dwellings. The Shah, however, has neither 
abolished nor reduced tho Jazia tax, which is 
levied from the Zoroastriau residents, the Muham- 
madans being exempted from it. Jazia is from an 
Arabic word meaning subjugation, conquest, com- 
pensation, — a capitation tax levied by the Muham- 
madans on their subjects of another faith. It 
appears from the Aym-i-Akbari that the khalif 
Umar laid an annual tax upon every one who was 
not of the Muhammadan religion. A person of 
high condition paid 48 dirhems, one of moderate 
means 24 dirhems, and one in an inferior station 
12 dirhems. It does not exactly appear when 


tins tax was instituted in India. Tod thought it 
was imposed by Baber in lieu of the Turogha, 
which he solemnly renounced on tho field of 
battle, after the victoify which gave him tho 
crown of India ; but we read of it long before this, 
for as early as the time of Ala-ud-Din, only n 
century after the final subjugation of' Hindustan, 
we find it spoken of as an established tax. Tho 
tax was abolished by Akbar in the 9th year of his 
reign, and was not imposed again till the 22d of 
Aurangzeb, who, with his wonted intolerance, 
directed that its levy should bo attended with 
every circuraBbuice of contumely which his in- 
genuity could devise. From this jieriod it appears 
to have been regularly levied, and with particular 
eevority in the time of Ferokhsir (in consequence 
of the appointment of Inayat-Ullah as Financial 
Minister, who had been Secretary to Aurangzeb), 
until the time of Kafi-ud-Darjat. when the Barha 
Syud, or twelve Syuds, abolished it, and the 
Hindus again recovered their consequence, Huttun 
Chund,a Hindu, being appointed Financial Minis- 
ter. and being posseased oven of such influence 
as to be empowered to nominate the Muhamma- 
dan Cazeos of the provinces. After the death of 
Ruttun Ohund, the capitation tax was once more 
levied, as it is stated to have been again repealed 
by Muhammad Shah, at the intercession of Maha- 
raja Jai Singh and Gerdhur Badahur. Since 
that period no emperor was jpossessed of sufficient 
authority to enforce the Jazia, and this odious tax 
became extinct for ever ; but not till it had oper- 
ated as one of tho most effectual causes of the 
decline of the Muhammadan power, by alienating 
the affections of the Hindu population, which tho 
early Moghul emperors hod courted, and in some 
measure obtained. — Tuwareekh^i-Mahomcdsliahec ; 
Elliot, Supp, Glossary ; Rajasthan^ i. p. 403. 

JAZIKAli means an island, but is a term 
applied to the doab between tho Euphrates and 
Tigris; the Mesopotamia of tho ancients. The 
Sea of Oman or Persian Gulf, called also the 
Persian Sea and Erythrcan Sea, also tlio Sea 
of Fars, has several islands, — the Jozira-i-Lafet, 
called also Jazira-i-Daraz or Long Island, known 
on maps as Kishm ; also Khareg Island, on maps 
Karraok, a small island, but well watered, not 
very far from Bushir, and which onco belonged 
to tho Dutch, and was held from 1838 to 1846 by 
the British. 

JEDDAH, a town in Arabia, on tho borders of 
the Red Sea. It is the ancient Badio Regium. It 
is the port of Mecca. There are three gates, the 
east or Mecca gate being used solely by Muham- 
madans. The resident population number about 
12,000 to 20,000, but 120,000 pilgrims annually 
pass through it on their way to Mecca. Outside 
the town on the north, white-washed and con- 
spicuous to the voyager and traveller from afar, 
is a diminutive dome, with an opening torthe 
west, as is usual in El Hojaz. Haw-wa, Eve, the 
mother of mankind, is Bupposed to lie under tliis, 
and the outlines of the body is defined by two 
parallel dwarf walls, six paces apart. The trade 
of Jeddah is considerable. 

JEDDO or Yedo, tho capital of tho empire of 
Japan, is situated at the northern extremity of the 
gulf of the same name in an extensive plain. 

JEELUN. Hind. A mode of raising water from 
tanks ; the pe-eottah of the Tamil people. 

JEHOIAKIM, for three moQtbs Icing of Israel. 



JEHUR. 


•FERUSALEM. 


While only 18 yenra old (in b.c. 698), Nebuebad- Cuttle-fish are exported from China, about 3000 
Dczzar burned and pillaged his palace and the pikul yearly, value about 26 Hk. taels per pikul. 
temple of Jerusalem, and took the king and his Their fishery lasts from March to September, and 
mother and court to Babylon, lie was succeeded they arc taken with nets and hooks, and are sold 
bv his uncle Zedekiah, \^Tiom Nebuchadnezzar fresh or gutted and dried at 21 to 80 dollar® the 
placed on the throne. But in b.c. 689 Zedekiah owt.~-»^f/aw.v. 

rob(?lled, and in 588 Nebuchadnezzar laid siege to JELUDAR. Pers. Formerly called Rikab-dar 
Jerusalem, and n.c. 686 took it by storm, burned or the ‘stirrup holder,’ a person who, on foot, 
the tbmplc and palace, and put out Zedekiah’s accompanied a horseman, 
eyos. JE>lADAR, a commissioned native officer in 

J Eli UR. Hind, A pile of water-pots placed the native army of B' itish India, 
or.?, on the other. The word is pronounced also , JEM KOT has passed into Sanskrit under the 
.feghur, and also written Jebar. To take the form Yama Kota. According to Abul Fazl, it 
wrter-pots off the head of a divorced woman is to was considered as the eastern end of the habitable 
imply consent to marry her. The custom prevails world. — Vennhery, 

amongst the Jat, Ahir, and Gujar, but principally JENKINSON, ANTHONY, envoy from Queen 
amongst the former, and more commonly in Elizabeth to Shah Tamasp of Persia, a.d. 1657“ 
liajjputana than in the Oudh and Dehli provinces. 1660. 

— Elliot. JERABLUS, 90 miles from A]ep)>o, on the 

JEJURI, in the Mahratta country, is famed for W. bank of the Euphrates, the ancient Car- 
its Hindu temple. Jejuri temple is very rich ; it chennsh, capital of the Hittililbs. The total circuit 
is said to expend 60,000 rupees yearly in tlio. of the ruins is under 3000 yards. Out of its ruins 
expenses and cstablislimont for the deity, Kandch was built the Roman city Hicrapolis. 

Rao ; horses and elephants are kept for him ; he JEK’BOA RAT of India is the Gcrbillus Indicus 
and his spouse arc bathed in Ganges water, rose- and G. crythroiu-us. These aro eaten by the 
water perfumed with otto, and are decorated with Wadara ami other races. 

gems. The. revenues, like those of most other JERDON, T. C., a medical officer of the Madras 
temples, arc derived from houses and lands given army, who devoted his life to the study of 
by pious people, and from presents and offerings natural science in ad its branches. Ho gave, 
constantly making by all descriptions of votaries in the Madras Literary Society’s Journal, several 
and visitors, according to their means, or their contributions on the Fresh-water and Salt-water 
faith, hope, or charity. The Murlidar women, Fishes and Ants of the Peninsula. Also, in 1839, 
however numerous, arc not perhaps any expense, a Catalogue of the Birds of the Peninsula of 
but rather a source of revenue to the temple. At India, arranged according to the mod<Jni B 3 r 8 tcm 
the annual Jatra or fair, which commences on the of classification, with brief notes on their habits 
last day of the dark half of Cliaitra (in January), and geographical distribution, and descriptions 
about 100,000 persons visit Jejuri. It is customary of new, doubtful, and imperfectly described 
for tlie worshippers to sacrifice a sheep, and the species. The total number of this catalogue 
Brahmans assert that 20,000, or, in particular was nearly 390, which, however, included 10 of 
years, 30,000 aro slain on this occasion to the Colonel Sykes’, and nearly as many more observed 
honour and glory of Kandeh Itao. — Mooi% p. 422. by Mr. (now Sir) Walter Elliot, of the Madras 
See Kandoba. Civil Service, who placed at Dr. Jerdon’s 

JELL, a town in the S.W. quarter of Catch disposal valuable notes on birds procured by 
Gandava, in a district replete with monuments, him, by which, in addition to the new species 
remnants of a former people, which bear a great added, this naturalist was enabled to elucidate 
analogy to the ponderous Cyclopian vestiges of several doubtful points, to add some interesting 
ancient Europe. A hot spring, the Garm-ab, information on various birds, and to give the 
preserves its temperature throughout the year, correct native names of roost of the species. 
The sulphurous spring of Lakha is some 20 miles Subsequent to this, Dr. Jerdon published n 
south of Jell ; there is another a little below series of supplements to his Catalogue of Birds, 
Schwan on the bills west of the Indus, and again correcting some points and adding others, 
other very hot springs near Kurachec. The several Jerdon’s Birds of India in three volumes, printed 
springs are found in the same line of hills, and in 1862 and 1864, has done much to complete our 
those inferior ones at the base of the superior knowledge of this class of the animal kingdom, 
range dividing Sind and Cutchi from Baluchistan, and his Mammals of India, published in 1867, has 
Under the same hills, north of Jell and west of been of similar value for that branch. 

Suran and Sanni, are sulphur mines, indications of JERICHO, an ancient city of the Hebrews, 
the same geological formation. Jell and Shadia now a ruined hamlet. Near its site is Rihab, a 
are the chief towns of the Maghassi, one of the Bedouin village. The channels of streams around 
Baluoh tribes, who have been located for a long Jericho are filled with the nebbuk trees, a species 
time in Cutchi. The Maghassi and the Rind are of Rhamnus, set down by botanists as the Spina 
alike addicted to the abuse of ardent spirits, Christi, of which the Saviour’s mock crown of 
bhang, and opium. Cultivation in the neighbour- thorns was made. The twigs are long and pliant, 
hood is extensive, principally of jowar and the and armed with small, though most cruel, thorns, 
cotton plant The country occupied by the The little apples which it bears are slightly acid, 
Maghasw is abundantly supplied with water. — and excellent for alleviating thirst. 

Masson's Journeys^ ii. p. 124. JERUSALEM, an ancient city of the Hebrews, 

JELLY-FISH, one of the Rhizostoma. These frequentlv styled in the Scriptures the Holy City 
are hardened in China by means of alum, and (Isaiah xlviii. 2 ; Daniel ix. ^ ; Nehemiah zL 1 ; 
eaten. Some are three feet across. It is the onlv Matthew iv. 6 ; Revelation xi. 2) ; and the Jews to 
one of the Acalephm known to be used as food this day never call it by any other appeUatbn than 
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JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. 


JESUS. 


El Qadua, that is, the holy, sometimes adding the 
epithet Aa-Shereef or the noble. Muhammadans 
also style it Bait-ul-Maqaddas or the Holy City. 
Jerusalem was conquered and destroyed by the 
Babylonians, D.C. 588, and two tribes, Judah and 
Benjamin,, were carried away captive for 70 years. 
Tliey were then allowed by Cyrus, king of Medo- 
Persia, to return to Judea to re-build Jerusalem. 
Its second temple was completed, B.c. 10th March 
515, under Darius, but they remained tributary 
to Persia until that country was conquered by 
Alexander, B.c. 330. Jerusalem was built on the 
liills Zion, Millo, Acra, Bezetba, Moriah, and 
Ophcl, the mountains which * stand round about 
.Tenisalcm.^ Its first name was the city of 
Malik Sadiq, then it was called Salem, and then 
Jebus, but the tribe of Benjamin called it 
Jerusalem. The Jews, as in all other eastern 
towns, are confined to a particular quarter, viz. 
the hollow space lying between the site of the 
ancient temple and that part of Mount Zion 
which is included within the walls. It is called 
llarat-cl-Y ahud. The tombs of the kings, situated 
in a small valley to the north of the city, are 
without ornaments, either sculptured or painted. 
There are fragments of sarcophagi in some of 
them. Jerusalem is the Sylia of the Greeks. Jaffa 
is the port throu^ which Jerusalem deals with 
foreign countries. The vicissitudes it has witnessed 
from the glories of Solomon and Herod, through 
the violence of Roman conquerors, the neglect of 
early Christians, and the devotion of Khalifs and 
Crusaders, are now culminating in the revived 
interest which the whole civilised world may be 
said to take in this most sacred spot. Its destruc- 
tion by Titus led to a very general migration of 
Jews from Palestine. It capitulated to the 3d 
Khalif Umar, a.d. 637. No property was destroyed 
except in the inevitable operations of the siege, and 
not a drop of blood was shed except on the field of 
battle. Umar entered the city conversing amic- 
ably with the Patriarch about its history. In 
1099, under Godfrey of Bouillon, it fell before the 
arms of the Crusaders. It was taken by storm 
after a short siege, and for three days there was 
an indiscriminate slaughter of men, women, and 
children. 70,000 Muhammadans were put to the 
sword, 10,000 of them, it is said, in the Mosque 
of Umar itself, but this must be a great ex- 
aggeration. The Muhammadans under Salah- 
ud-Din retook it in a.d. 1187. That general had 
vowed to revenge the slaughter of the year 1099, 
but retracted his vow; no blood was shed, and 
captives were allowed to redeem themselves, the 
Frankish Christians leaving the city, the eastern 
Christians residing there in peace. — Taylor’s 
Saracen^ p. 68 ; Robinson's Tr. ; Rich's Knrdistany 
ii. p, 390 ; Mignan's Travels^ p. 9 ; Totensend's 
Outram and Havelock. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. 

Helianthus tuberosus. I Erdappfcl, .... Ger. 
Topinambours, . . Fa. j Tartufoli It. 

A species of sun-flower, a native of South 
America. It goes to seed generally in October 
and November. This vegetable is ripe as soon as 
the stalk withers, and the best method of pre- 
serving them is to let the roots remain in the 
ground. The stems abound in fibres. 

JERVIS. Major Thomas Best Jervis, of the 
^mbay Engineers, author of an Address on the 
Progress of Geographical Inquiry in India, in 


Rep. Brii Abb., 1839 ; also Bom. Geo. Trans, iv. ; 
on Surveys in Jndia in Lend. Geo. Trans, yil p. 
129, and Bom, Geo. Trans, iv. p. 138 ; Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Memoir of the Konkan, 
Bombay 1829, Calcutta 1844 ; Joumev to the 
Falls of the Cauvery and Neilgherry Hills, Lond. 
1834 ; Indian Metrology, or Account of Coins, 
Weights, Measures, etc., of India ; Observations 
on the Bore in Gulf of Cambay, in Lond. Geo. 
Trans, viii. p. 202 ; Topographical Description of 
Table-land on Cullery Mountain, Bom. Geo. Trans, 
iii. p. 198. — Dr. Buist\>t Catalogue. 

JESSO, a large island, lying between those of 
Niphon and the Kuriles, subject to Japan. The 
shores swarm w’ith seals and sea-otters, and tlie 
bays with fish. The natives are called Ainos, and 
life by fishing and bunting; they are strong, 
robust, and slovenly. Lat. 40° 50' N., and long. 
142° 30' E. 

JESSORE, a district in the presidency division 
of Bengal, lying between lat. 22° 25' 50" aud 23° 47' 
N., and long. 88° 57' 33" and 90° 0' 13" E. Jessore 
forms the central portion of the delta between the 
Hoogly and the united Ganges and Brahmaputra. 
It is a vast alluvial plain, intersected by rivers 
and watercourses. 

JESUIT or Society of Jesus, a Christian sect 
established in Spain by Ignatius Ix)yola, of whom 
it has been observed that ‘ he legislated at once 
in the spirit of his early and of his later pro- 
fession, — as a soldier and as a spiritual champion of 
the Church of Rome.’ He designed his order 
in fact to be the embodiment of the idea subse- 
quently formulated by De Maistre, that ‘ nothing 
accords so well with the religious as the military 
spirit.’ And hence from the first its whole con- 
ception and aim was essentially Spanish and 
essentially despotic. The first three generals, 
who with the fifth — the fourth, Eberhard Mer- 
curianus, was a nonentity — made it what it has 
been ever since, were Spaniards, and of the 
twenty-five members of the first General Con- 
gregation eighteen were Spaniards, so that the 
government of the company fell during the first 
ten years almost entirely into the hands of 
Spaniards. The three immediate successors of 
Ignatius, with the omission of Mercurianus, were 
Laynez, St. Francis Borgia, and Acquaviva. 
Laynez was an accomplished theologian, and had 
been specially selected with Salmeron, another 
Jesuit, to represent the papacy at the Council of 
Trent. To him the order owes that Molinist, as 
opposed to the Thomist or Predestinarian, system 
of theology which it has always consistently 
maintained. St. Francis Xavier, who came as a 
missionary to India, Malayana, and Japan, was of 
this order. 

JESUS, an Alexandrian author, aon of Sirach, 
who came into Egypt B.C. 132, and translated 
into Greek the Hebrew work of his grandfather 
Jesus, which is named the Book of Wisdom or 
Ecclesiasticus. It is written in imitation of the 
Proverbs of Solomon, though its pithy sayings fall 
far short of the deep wisdom and lofty thoughts 
which crowd every line of that wonderful work. 
In this book we see the earliest example that 
we now possess of a Jewish writer borrowing 
from the Greek philosophers. — Sharpe's Egypt, 
f. p. 397. 

JESUS, the Christ or Messiah, is styled by Mu- 
hammadans the Ruh Allah or Spirit of God, borq 
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of the Virgin Mary. They reject his mission coast they style themselves Ban-i-Israel ; but this 
as a. Redeemer and Saviour, but^ regard him as name is used by the Afghan for themselves, as 
one of the prophets whoso intercession is of also for Muhammadans and Christians who, as 
value. According to Mahomed, Jesus was born possessors of revealed religions, are regarded as 
of a vir^n, was a prophet, and the Spirit of children of Israel. Though Jews were Israelitcp, 
God or Kuh Allah. Mahomed in the Koran yet the Israelites were not Jews. The word Jew 
(p. 37) says, ‘ The angels said, 0 Mary, verily (Judaeus) is really Judaean, and dates only from 
God sendeth thee good tidings that thou shalt the return from Babylon, when the tribe of 
bear the Word proceeding from himself ; his Judah became the head representative of tho 
name shall be Christ Jesus, the son of Mary, nation. The Samaritans always call themselves 
Verily, the likeness of Jesus, in the sight of the children of Joseth, and the Jews Yehiidhim 
God, is as the likeness of Adam ; he created him or Judathites. While in Egypt they fell into a 
out of the dust, and then said unto him, Be, and servile condition. Moses led the Israelites out of 
he was.* ‘God said, 0 Jesus, verily I will cause Egypt, and the law was delivered on Sinai ii.c. 
thee to die, and I will take thee up unto me, and 1320. They reached Palestine, but from that 
I will deliver thee from the unbelievers, and. I time to a.d. 60 they were repeatedly conquered, 
will place those who follow thee about the un- During the government of the judges they were 
believers until the day of resurrection.* — Korun, six times captives, viz. under the king of Meso- 
pp. 39, 40. potamia for eiglit years ; under Eglon, king of 

JESWUNT RAO HOLKAR. See Holkar ; Moab ; under the Philistines ; under Jabin, king 
Mahratta Government in India. of Hazor, when Deborah and Barak delivered 

j]gfp them ; fifthly, under the Midianites, from whom 

Sortftgat Dan. Gftgata, Lustrino, . . It. Gideon delivered them ; then under the Ainmon- 

Oit Dut. Gagu«, Gagate«, . Lat. ites and the Philistines. 

Zwarte-barnstecn, . ,, Azcvicho, . . . Port. In a.m. 3264 or b.c. 740, Tiglath-Pileser, king of 

Jail, Jayct, .... pR. Axabachc, . . . . Sp. Assyria, took several of their cities, and made 
Gagat, . . Gkr., Sw. many captives, chiefly from the tribes of Reuben, 

Jet is imported into India from Europe, but is Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh. 
worn only by Europeans. I^arge quantities of In a.m. 3282, B.c. 720, Shalmanezer, king of 
lignite are found in the tertiary strata along the Assyria, transplanted the* tribes which Tiglath- 

sca-coast of India, but none of it takes a good Pilescr had spared, to the provinces beyond tho 

polish. — M'CulL Diet. p. 656. river Euphrates, and it is supposed that the ten 

JETEE or Chittee, or ‘ Rajmahal bowstring tribes never returned from this dispersion, 
creeper,’ Marsdenia tcnacissima, grows in dry. As to the captivity of Judah, Sbishak, king of 
barren places. Its dried milky juice serves as a Egypt, about B.c. 960, sacked Jerusalem. Also 
caoutchouc. Its fibres arc made into thread, Jerusalem was thrice taken by Nebuchadnezmr, 
twine, bowstring, and rope. It belongs to the king of Babylon, — first in the reign of Jehoiakim, 
family Asclepideac. — Rorjlc’s Fib. PI. about B.C. 606 ; again in the reign of his son 

JETTI, in Southern India, a cajstus, which is Jeconias, about B.C. 598; thirdly, in the reign of 
worn over tho first phalanges on the right hand Zedekiah, about B.c. 587, when Nebuchadnezzar 
of tho boxers, also called Jeti. It is made of carried them to Babylon, where they remained 
buffalo horn, with four- sharp projections like 70 years ; when they returned and continued to 
knuckles, and the fifth near the little finger, with be a people (though part of the time under the 
a greater prominence than the rest. The hitting Roman Government), until the time of tho 
is by a sharp perpendicular cut. Emperor Vespasian, whose son Titus entirely 

JETWA, GumfiorBhumli, inKattyawar, isthe destroyed Jerusalem, about 50 years after the 
Abpura Hill, tho old seat of tho Jetwa. Murvi crucifixion of Christ, since which time they have 
is an old Jetwa capital. The rana of Porbandar, never recovered from their dispersion, 
styled Puncheria, represents the Jetwa, one of Josephus, who is considered to have written 
the four ancient Rajput races still extant in tho his work on the ancient history of the Jews about 
Kattyawar peninsula. In the days of Mahmud,* the year 93 of the Christian era, says, in his 
all the west and north of Kattyawar belonged to eleventh book, with reference to the return 
the* Jetwa Rajpute, but the forays of the Jhala captivity of those who came beck with Ezra, ‘ The 
and Jhareja have confined them to their present entire body of the people of Israel remained in 
ilistrict, the shaggy range of hills called Burda. that country, wherefore there are but two tribes 
Tho Jhala of Kattyawar, who own the raj of in Asia and Europe subject to the Romans, while 
Hulwud Drangdra as their chief, are supposed to the ten tribes are beyond the Euphrates till now, 
have sprung from an offshoot of Anhilwara, on and are an immense multitude, not to ^ estiiii- 
tho extinction of which dynasty they obteined ated by numbers.* To the same effect, hi. 
largctotenitorial aggrandizement. The thakur of Jerome, in the fifth century, in his not^ upon 
Murvi in Kattyawar is a Jhareja, and was tho Hosea, says, ‘ Unto this day the ten tribes are 
first in Colonel Walker’s time to abandon infanti- subject to the king of the Parthians, nor has their 
cide. He has possessions in Cutch. See India; captivity ever been loosed.’ 

Kattyawar; Rajput. Jews have a principahtv at Khai^ in tho 

JEU, accoidmg to the Gnostics, was Adam, Hejaz, with a population of ateut 60,000. *^ey 
‘ the primal man.* we said to be descendants of the Trans-Joroan 

JEW, a broken nation dispersed throughout tribes of Gad, Reuben, and Manasseh, and said to 
the world. In Muhammadan countries Jews are be brave. In manners and appearanM they do 
known as Ya-hud or Yahudi, but in India this not differ from other Arabs, but are held in great 
term is regarded alike by themselves and those diseeteem. Kbaibar was capiur^ by Mahomed 
who apply it as derogatory. On the BomlMiy a.d. 628, a.h. 7. Throughout Persia, Bokhara, 
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and Afghanistan they occupy themselves in petty 
trafhC) and as bankers and spirit distillers ; and in 
the Bombay Presidency they find employment in 
the subordinate offices of Government, and in the 
native army. Numbers of black Jews inhabit the 
interior of Cochin, principally in the towns of 
Trittur, Parur, Chenotta, and Maleb. The copper 
grant from the ruler, in their possession, bears a 
date equal to a.d. 388. They have their place of 
worship close to the Kotarum or palace of the 
maharaja at Muttuncherry, at the commence- 
ment of what is called Jews’ town, the streets of 
which run south half a mile, the upper part 
occupied by the white Jews, the lower by the 
black Jews. 

Forster, in a note to Bartolomeo (p. 109), says 
Erawi Wanmara, emperor of Malabar, in the year 
of the Kali Yoga 3481, corresponding to a.d. 426, 
in the 3Gth year of his rei^, gave a charter to | 
Isup Rabbaan (Rabbi Joseph), bestowing vice- 
regal powers. But that all who went to India 
prior to 1371 have died out. The white Jews 
near Cochin went to India at later periods from 
different countries. 

When Wolff reached Cochin, he found there 
black and white Jews celebrating the feast of 
Paschal. Those that are called black Jews are, 
he says, such as became Jews of their own accord 
at Cranganore, and in other parts of the country 
they are of black and half-black colour. For 
this reason the white Jews do not intermarry with 
them. They have neither priests, nor Levites, j 
nor families, nor relations on foreign coasts. 
They observe the law as white Jews do. They 
are most numerous at Cochin. Many of the 
black Jews, however, assert that their anceatoi-s 
became Jews when Hainan fell, and affirm 
(though the white Jews deny it) that they 
were there when the white Jews came to India. 
They consider themselves as slaves to tlic white 
Jews, pay their yearly tribute and a small sum for 
the circumcision of their children, and for per- 
mission to wear frontlets in prayer time. They 
do not sit down with the white Jews, nor eat 
with them. 

Kukel Kelu Nair is of opinion that at the time 
of the grant of three of the copperplate docu- 
ments in the Jews’ possession, and possessed 
by the Christian church there, two towns, viz. 
Mani-gramman, which Irani Korton of Mahadeva 
Patnam obtained by No. 1 in a.d. 230, and Achu 
Vanam, which Joseph Roben, a Jew, obtained by 
No. 3 in A.D. 186, were chiefly inhabited by 
Jews and Syrian Christians ; and he thinks that 
document No. 2 was granted in a.d. 316 by the 
last Perumal to the Tarisa Palli or church. It is 
obvious that Jews and Syrian Christians must 
have arrived in Malabar before the date of the 
documents 1 and 8. The Jews there have not 
much increased. In the food, the clothing of the 
men, and language, the Syrian Christians are not 
to be distinguished from the Hindus, and few of 
them know the Syrian language. The Jews are in 
many of these respects similar, and some of them 
are black in colour. Many of them possess 
gardens and lands, and follow trades. 

One legend of the Afghans is that they were 
Jews whom Nebuchadnezzar transplanted, after 
the overthrow of Jerusalem, to the town of 
Ghor, near Eamian, and that they continued in 
their faith till Kalid, in the first century of 


Muhammadanism, summoned them to aMwt in 
the wars with the infidels. Another tradition is 
to the effect that they are descended from 
Afghan, son of Irmia or Berkia, son of Saul, king 
of Israel ; but the Hebrews have no knowledge 
of such persons as Saul’s descendants. Another 
tradition is that they are descended from Saul's 
father Kish. But Muhammad Hayat Khan , C. S. I . , 
in his History of Afghonisan and its Inhabitants, 
states that the earliest mention of this legendary 
claim on the part of the Afghans occurs in a 
history of the Afghans, entitled Makhzan-i- 
Afghani, drawn up by Khan Jahau Lodi, an 
Afghan noble of the court of tlie emperor 
Jahangir, with the assistance of his secretary, 
Niamat-Ulahi ; that this history was avowedly 
based on the reports of four servants sent by the 
author to Afghanistan to make inquiry into the 
origin of the Afghan race ; that this inquiry was 
made for the express purpose of furnishing the 
means of confuting the assertions of a Persian 
ambassador, who had made uncomplimentary 
statements regarding the descent of the Afghan-s ; 
that the earlier histories referred to in the 
Makhzan - i - Afghani — namely, the Majina - i - 
Insab, the Madan - i - Akbar- i - Ahmadi, and the 
Guzida - Jahan Kusha — trace the lineage of the 
Afglian no further than Kais Abd-ur-liashid, who 
lived in the time of Mahomed. 

All the Jews of Turkestan assert that the Turko- 
' man are the descendants of Togarmah, one of the 
sons of Gomer, mentioned in Genesis x. 8. 

The Jews in Bokhara are 10,000 in number. 
The chief rabbi assured Dr. Wolff that Bokhara is 
the Habor and Balkh, the Halah of 2 Kings 
xvii. 6 ; but that in the reign of Chengiz Klian 
they lost all their written accounts. At Balkh 
the Muhammadan mullahs assured him that it 
was built by a son of Adam, that its first name 
had been Hanakh, and afterwards Halah, thougli 
later writers called it Balakh or Balkh. The 
Jews both of Balkh and Samarcand asserted that 
Turkestan is the land of Nod, and Balkh, where 
Nod once stood. The Jews of Bokhara bear a 
mark, by order of the king, in order that no 
Muhammadan may give them salaam or peace. 
He thought the general physiognomy not Jewish, 
but he was wonderfully struck with the resem- 
blance that the Yusufzai and the Khaibari, two 
of their tribes, bear to the Jews. 

Of the Jews in the khanate of Bokhara the 
greater number live in Bokhara, others at Katta- 
kurghan, Samarcand, and Karshi. In all these 
places separate quarters of the town are assigned 
to them, outside the precincts of which they are 
forbidden to settle, and therefore cannot intermix 
with the Muhammadans. They dare not wear a 
turband, but must cover their heads with small 
caps of a dark - coloured cloth, edged with a 
narrow strip of sheepskin not more thart two 
fingers in breadth. Neither are they allowed to 
wear any other apparel than khalats of aledja, 
nor to gird their loins with a broad sash, still less 
with ft shawl, but must twist a common rope 
round their waist. To prevent their hitog this 
distinctive mark, they are strictly forbidden to 
wear any flowing garment over the girded 
khalat 

Jews have existed in large colonies in Arabia 
ever since the captivity. In no country have 
they preserved their nationality more completely, 
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though Burroundcd for centuries by hostilo 
Muhammadan tribes. Their own tradition asserts 
that during the invasion of Palestine by Nebu- 
ohadnezzar they fled to Egypt, and subsequently 
wandered farther south till they came to the 
mountains of Arabia, where they permanently 
established their homes. The fertility of the soil, 
the salubrity of the climate, and its picturesque 
scenery, rapidly catlsed the little colony to increase 
by attracting fresh emigrants, who sought that 
peace which their own distracted country no 
longer afforded. Inured to hardships and nursed 
in war, these foreign colonists soon gained an 
ascendency over the wild Arab tribes by whom 
they were surrounded, and in a little time the 
exiles of Judea reigned where they had before 
only been tolerated. Two strong tribes of them 
settled at Medina ; they had a fortihed capital in 
Khaibar, and in the 8d century of the Christian 
era they succeeded in converting one of the tobbas 
or kings of Yemen to the Jewish faith. A sub- 
sequent tobba, Dhou Nowas, became so ferocious 
a bigot in the cause of the Jewish religion, that 
he declared a holy war for the propagation of his 
creed, and took and destroyed the Christian city 
of Najran. On the complaint of the victims, 
and at the suggestion of Justin i., the ncdjachi or 
king of Abyssinia undertook to avenge the cause 
of his co-religionists, and conquered Yemen, 
which thus became an Abyssinian dependency, 
until it was reconquered for the Yemenites by 
the Kesra or Chosroes of Persia, and governed by 
a Persian viceroy. During the reign of the 
Abyssinian kings, however, one of them, Abraha- 
cl-Achram, built a magnificent church at Sanaa, 
and endeavoured to divert the reverence of the 
Arabs from the Kaba to worship and pilgrimage 
to his new cathedral. The Arabs flew to arms in 
honour of their national shrine, and in the course 
of hostilities Abraha laid siege to Mecca, but 
retired in great discomfiture, and died shortly 
afterwards. His assault of Mecca formed not 
only a crisis in the history of the Arab races, but 
the year, a.d. 670, of his expedition has become ever 
memorable as the year of Mahomed’s birth, who 
was thus said to be born in the year of the 
Elephant, from the animal on which the king 
rode in his expedition. 

The introduction of Muhammadanism materi- 
ally altered their position, and severe enactments 
converted their once prosperous towns and 
villages into chamel-houses. Notwithstanding 
this persecution, however, every valley and 
mountain ran^ still contains numbers of this 
race, who number in Arabia not less than 200,000 
souls. At Aden the Jews are filthy in the 
extreme in their persons and habitations, and 
even the more wealthy of the community are 
nearly as uncleanly and parsimonious as their 
poorCT brethren. The principal trades which 
they pursue in Aden are those of masons, builders 
of re^ and mat houses, and workers in silver and 
ostrich feathers. In other parts of Arabia they 
are the most active, industrions, and hard- 
working in the country. Babbi Alkaree 

inform^ Dr. Wolfi that the Jews of Yemen never 
returned to Jerusalem after the Babylonish 
captivity ; and that when Ezra wrote a letter to 
the princes of the captivity at Tanaan, a day^s 
jonmevirom Sanaa, inviting them to retam, tl^ 
replied, *Daniri predicts the mnrder of the 


Messiah and another dosiruction of Jerusalem 
and th.3i> temple.’ Sanaa now contains 1.6,000 
Jews. In Yemen they amount to 20,000. Wolff 
baptized there 1C Jews, and left them all New 
Testaments. 

Jews are particular as to food. Animals are 
kiUed with a ceremony similar to that of tho 
Muhammadan Halal, and a mark, (Kosher), 
meaning in Hebrew Lawful, is put on tlio 
carcase. The general prohibitions are based on 
the law laid down in .,he 11 th chapter of LevHicue. 
No animals may be eaten except such as both part 
the hoof and chew the cud, as oxen, sheep, and 
goats. No rabbits, hares, or swine are touched. 
As to fish, none may come to table that are devoid 
of scales and fins ; and birds X)f prey and reptiles 
are absolutely forbidden as food. One restriction 
forbids the Jews to eat of the sinew of the thigh, 
a custom introduced in^ memory of Jacob’s 
wrestling with the angel at Peniel, when his 
thigh was put out so that thu sinew shrank 
(Genesis xxxii. 25, 32). In many places in Italy 
and in Germany, formerly (and perhaps now), they 
did not eat the hind quarters at all because this 
sinew is in them, and few were able to cut it 
out with the exactness required. TJiis, indeed, is 
believed to have been the first distinguishing 
characteristics of the Jews as a people. In the 
17th chapter of Le\iticu8 the eating of any 
manner of blood is forbiflden, neresaitating tho 
employment of a separate class of butclku-G for the 
slaughtering of animals, who must be specially 
instructed, have to be provided with a licence 
from their priest, and have to use a sharp knife, 
for torn flesh is also forbidden as food, and the 
blood must fall upon the ground. After the 
meat has left the shop of the butcher, tho custom 
is to lay it in salt an hour before dressing, and 
afterwards to wash it, so as quite to cleanse it 
from blood. A cow and her calf must not be 
killed on the same day, and the same rule is 
observed as to sheep and goats. More than 
ordinary care is taken that the animal presented 
for food has neither died a natural death nor been 
afflicted with disease. It involves the necessity 
of having special examiners, as well as special 
slaughterers, of animals for Jewish consumption ; 
and tho authorities of the synagogue appoint 
proper persons to the office. 

The Jews of China call themselves Tiau-kin 
Kian, or the sect which plucks out tho sinew. 
They are said to number one million of souls. 
They have synagogues, and keep themselves 
perfectly distinct from the other inhabitants of 
the villages. The earliest record of the Chinese 
Jews which can be relied upon is that of an 
Arabian merchant, who, in 877, mentions tho 
Jews that traded with him in China. In the 
12th century the Rabbi Benjamin of Toleda 
visited the east to discover some of the scattered 
children of Israel, and he states that he found 
Jews in China, Tibet, and Persia. The Jesuit 
Bicci, whilst resident at Pekin in 1610, states 
that there were ten families of Jews residing in 
Kiang-fu, and they had in their possession a 
copy of the Pentateuch, which had been handed 
down from generation to generation lor six 
centuries. Therefore from we whole of these 
statements it may fairly oonduded that for 
many ages Jews tove b^n inhabitants of China. 

JeWAKI, a pass in Afghanistan, occupied by 
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the Afridi. Their mountains arc very Ktrong. In 
the settlement of the N.W. Himalaya districtR, the 
IJritiBh Government was concerned chiefly with 
the Afridi of tho two passes, i.c. the Kohat pass 
or Gullce and the Jewaki pass. For the guardian- 
ship of thes^ passes the Afridi received considera- 
tion from successive dynasties, Ghiznividc, Moghul, 
Daurani, Barakzai, Sikh, and Britisli, and broke 
faith with each and all. These mountaineers are 
great traders and carriers. They convey salt from 
mines in the Kohatdistrict to the J^'flhawu^ market. 
They also cut and sell the firewood of their hills. 
By these means they procure a comfortable sul)- 
sistence, whicli cultivation of tlicir nigged liill- 
f-idea would not alone autflcc to afford. The British 
authorities can, by blockading the mouths of the 
passes, stop the trade and reduce the Afridi to 
Fore straits. The Gullce or Kohat pass is the 
direct and best route from Kohat to Peslmwur. 

JflWELLERY. Jauhar, Zewar, Hind. Work- 
ing in gold waa familiar to the Egyptians before 
the exoduB of the IsraeUtea; and Hindus have 
long been acquainted with its applications, ns in 
tho hymns of Kig Veda golden armour and golden 
chariots, and decorations of gold and jewels, are 
fre(|uently mentioned. 

The custom of wearing jewellery lias doubt- 
less been through all ages, an<l is alluded to in 
Isaiah iii. 16, 18, Some jewels of the Hindus 
are inconveniently mwisive ; and lieavy rings, 
iisunlly of silver set with a fringe of small belis, 
are often worn by Hindu ladies. Hindu women 
wear loose ornnment.s om^ above another on 
their ankles, which at every motion of the 
feet produce a tinkling noise. Armlets and 
bracelets of gold and silver arc worn alike by 
Hindus and Muliarnmadans, and by men and 
women. They are of gold or silver, some in tho 
form of massive carved rings, some as lockets ; 
the more expensive, worn by royalty, arc the 
bazu-band, literally armlets. These are generally 
worn as ornaments, and since the most ancient 
limes like ear-rings (Genesis xxxv. 4; Exodus 
xxxii. 8, 4 ; Hosea ii. 18 ; Judges viii. 24), the 
tuuTix in aures, often of gold, like those of the 
IshniaelitcB. But they are often caskets contain- 
ing, as with the Muhammadans, charms, their 
ta viz, or, as with the Jangam sect of Hindus, the 
}ihallic lingam. Their ornaments are often worn 
round the neck like the golden bulla and leather 
U)rum of the Roman youth, or as in Proverbs vi. 
21, and most women have frontlet ornaments 
such as arc alluded to in Deuteronomy vi. 8. 
Bracelets are also largely worn by all classes, of 
both ages and sexes, of every material, but those 
of the humbler women are principally of coloured 
glass and ornamented with lac and brass. In 
the East Indies and British India, personal orna- 
ments and armour form the principal subjects for 
refined decorations. The silver work, filigree, 
gilt, chased, or engraved,— the koftgari work, iron 
or steel, inlaid or otherwise ornamented with gold, 
bedn work, inlaid with silver, from the Dekhan 
and elsewhere, — arc employed on bracelets, neck- 
HCC8, shields, sword-hilts, and so on ; while the 
brass from Madras, Benares, and other places, are 
utensils, goblets, etc., used in worship. In all 
theM, finen^ and elaboration, both in design and 
workmanship, we held in the highest esteem, and 
^condaiy qu^ities of this kind produce good 

results in small articles of luxury. 


Rings for the fingers and toes, rings for the 
no.se and ears ; bracelets, armlets, anklets, 
nose-jewels, neck-chains, a piece of gold for the 
forehead; ear, hair, and head jewels; chains and 
zones of gold and silver for the waist, arc j)cr8onRl 
ornaments in daily uso amongst tlie men and 
women of Muhammadans and Hindus in Britisli 
India. Several of these arc enumerated in Ezekiel 
xvi. 11, 12: *I decked thee with ornaments, and 
I put bracelets upc/n thy hands, and a chain on 
thy neck ; and I put a jewel on thy forehead, and 
<iar-ring8 in thine cars,’ etc. ; and xxiii. 40 says, 

‘ Thou didst wash thyself, paintedst thine eyes, siul 
deckedst thyself with ornaments;’ Proverbs xi. 22 
speaks of a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout ; a 
ring in the septum of tho nose being a very 
common ornament among the Hindu and Muham- 
madan women ; another nose ornament, the 
nat’h, being placed in the left ala. 

No specimen of the art of gold -working Ims 
been met with which can with any certainty bo 
attributed to the ancient period of Indian history. 
The oldest example now extant was found V)y Mr. 
Mas.son about the year 183G in a Buddhist tope 
in the neighbourhood of Jalalabad. In the centre 
of tlic tope was a small apartment constructed of 
squiirr.s of slate. A steatite vase was found in it, 
containing, beaid(‘8 mould and the ashes of burnt 
peurla, a gold casket filled with similar remains. 
Jly its side wore four copper coins, by which the 
inonument in assigne^d to one of the dynasty of 
Greco-barbaric kings who ruled the N.W. of India 
about half a century before the Christian era. 

Ill carrying on their artistic manufactures, the 
effect to be produced is tho chief aim of the 
Indian jeweller. He thinks only of the dazzling 
variety of rich and brilliant colours. ‘ He must 
hav(‘ quantity, and cares nothing for commercial 
quality ; and the flawed “ tallow drop" erneraldK, 
and foul spinel rubies, large as walnuts, and mere 
FplintcrH and scab's of diarnomls, which he ho 
lavishly uses, are often valuclesK exc(q)t as points, 
and sparkles and H}>laHheH of effulgent colouring.’ 
By their consummate skill and thorough know- 
ledge and appreciation of the conventional decora 
tion of Hurfac(!, they contrive to give to tiui li'ant 
poHsilJe weight of metal, and to j)recious stones 
aliKoliitely vhIuoIcrh, the highest possihb; artistic 
value, never, even in their excessive elaboration of 
detail, violating the fundamental principles of 
ornamental design, nor failing to pleasi;, even 
though it be by an effect of barbaric richness and 
superfluity. Megasthencs was struck by tlie con- 
trast of their love of sumptuous ornament to the 
general simplicity of their lives. 

The rose chains of Trichinopoly, and the snaki^ 
chains of the Northern Circars, all display great 
skill in the workmen, as also the silver filigree 
work for which Cuttack and Dacca are famous, 
the last named showing greater dclicacyk aiul 
beauty than cither Genoa or Malta ; tho articles 
i»ualiy made in filigree work are bracelets, car- 
rings, brooches, and chains, groups of flowers, 
attardans, and small boxes for native uses. Mr. 
Taylor tells us that the design best adapted for 
displaying the delicate work of filigree is that of 
a leaf. The apparatus used in the Indian jewellers’ 
art consists merely of a few small crucibles, a 
piece of bamboo for a blow-pipe, small hammers 
for flattening the wire, and sets of forceps for 
intertwisting it The art of making gold wire, 
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that iS) silver oovered with gold, is practised in 
various parts of India. Several varieties of gold 
and silver thread (badla) are made at Dacca, as 
kalabatoon for the embroidery of muslins and 
silks ; goshoo for caps and covering the handles 
of chauris ; sulmah for turbaiids, slippers, and 
hookah > snahes ; and boolun for gold lace and 
brocades. Much fringe of various patterns is 
made, and thin tinsel stamped into various forms 
of flowers, or impressed with excellent imitations 
of jewels, such as flat diamonds, emeralds, and 
inibiea. Many of the ornaments are made only 
for the poorer classes, for instance, imitations of 
precious stones, ornaments in pewter, in shell, 
and lac, and, still simpler, a bracelet with straw to 
represent the gold, and the red seeds of Abrus 
precatorius in the place of garnets. The names 
and uses of a few of the jewels of Southern India 
are — Vunkee, or armlet; Jampaloo, or ear jewel; 
Kutree paval, ear ornament ; Vallel, or bangles ; 
Nuthoo, nose jewel; Moothoo coopoo, or car 
ornament ; Patteel, or bangles ; Coopy, head 
ornament ; Mayer Mootha, ear jewel ; Jadabillay, 
head ornament ; Adega, neck ornament ; Curda- 
poo, head ornament; Th^lysaman, head ornament; 
Gaya or Geddy gooloosoo, or leg ornament ; Jaga 
undoo, head ornament ; Cummul and Jameeka. 

Bracelets, anklets, and armlets of gold, silver, 
brass, copper, deer horn, the metals being solidly 
massive and as chains, are in use in all eastern 
countries, and amongst Hindus and Muhammadans. 
Hindu men may be seen with gold or silver rings, 
ear-rings, and necklaces, but in general these are 
restricted to women and children. No Hindu 
will use gilded ornamcnta. 

The Mahrattas wear the kitak, nag, khandani, 
phal, and mohr head ornaments, also armlets and 
chain-like anklets. The silver filigree work of 
Cuttack is generally done by boys. It is identical 
in character with that of Arabia, Malta, Genoa, 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, and also with 
the filigree work of ancient Greece, Byzantium, 
and Etruria. It is also made at Murshidabad, 
Dacca, and Ceylon. 

The manufacture of shell bracelets is one of the 
indigenous arts of Bengal, in which the caste of 
Saukhari at Dacca excel. The chanks of which 
they are made are large univalve shells of several 
species of turbiiiella, from six to seven iiiches 
long, and of a pure white colour. They are im- 
ported into Calcutta from Kamnad, and from the 
Maldivo Islands. In making the large massive 
bracelets which arc worn by Hindu women, they 
are sawn into semicircular pieces, and these are 
riveted and cemented to form the bracelets, 
some of which are elaborately carved and inlaid 
with a composition of lac and a red pigment. A 
jmir of bracelets of this description frequently 
costs as high as 80 rupees. Of the thicker pieces 
of tlfli shells, beads are made to form the necklaces 
which the Bengal sepoys wear. Some Marwari 
women and the Binjara women have tlie entire 
forearm from the wrist to the elbow covered with 
heavy massive bracelets, and the lower pait of 
the li'ga equally covered with anklets. The 
armlets of tlie Binjara women are of deer horu, 
but it looks like ivory. Amongst the Itajputs, 
the women adopt a brother by the gift of a 
bracelet. The iutrinsic value of such pledge is 
never looked to, nor is it requisite it should be 
costly, though it vaiiea with the means and rank 


of the donor, and may be of flock silk and 
spangles, or gold chains and gems. The accept- 
ance of the pledge and its return is by the katchli, 
or corset, of simple silk or satin, or gold brocade 
and pearls. Colonel Tod was the R&khi-b&nd- 
Bhai of the three queens of Udaipur, Bundi, and 
Kotah, besides Chund Bai, the maiden sister of 
the rana, as well as of many ladies of the chief- 
tains of rank. Though the bracelet may be sent 
by maidens, it is o^ on occasions of urgent 
necessity or danger. The festival of the bracelet 
(Rakhi) is in spring. The adopted brother may 
hazard his life in his adopted sister’s cause, and yet 
never receive a mite in reward ; for be cannot 
even sec the fair object who, as brother of her 
adoption, has constituted him her defender. 

The mosaic work of Agra is chiefly applied nt 
present to ornamental furniture and household 
objects of art, the inlay being of rock crystal, 
topaz, pearls, turquoise, carnelian, jade, coral, 
amethyst, bloodstone, garnet, sapphire, jasper, 
lapis-lazuli, agates, and chalcedony. It originated 
in the exquisite decorations of the Taj at Agra (a.d. 
1627-1658) by Austin do Bordeaux. The art 
had almost died out, until about the middle of 
the 19th century it was revived by Dr. (Surgeon- 
General) John Murray, of the Ikngal Medical 
Service. It is Florentine in origin and style, but 
Indian in the forma of its ornamentation. The 
mirror mosaic work in Ae Shish Mahal in the 
palace of Akbar (a.d. 1556-1(505), or of Shah 
Jahan (a.d. 1627-1658), and that of the Shish 
Mahal of I-aho»*e, is the work both of Shah Jahan 
and Aurangzeb. 

Two things are acting unfavourably on the 
hereditary skill of the Hindu craftsman in recent 
years. The authority of the trade guilds has been 
relaxed under the freedom of English rule, and 
the importation of British goods has forced many 
artisans into agriculture and even domestic service. 
It was under the ludian guild system that the 
sumptuary arts were carried to a state of perfection, 
‘ until at length the whole bullion of the western 
nations of antiquity and mediaeval times was poured 
into the east in exchange for them.’ 

Some of the best workiDcn of British India aie 
in Dacca, Chittagong, and Katch (Gutch). In 
Gujerat, at the towns of Dholka, Viragram, and 
Ahmadabad, working in gold and silver is largely 
carried on, and the Cutch, Gujerat, and Kattyawur 
goldsmiths are skilful in the decoration of arms, 
in silver and parcel-gilt and gold. At tlie present 
day, Dehli stands out prominently us the town ( J 
jewellers. The chief characteristics of its jewel- 
lery are the purity of the gold and silver employed, 
the delicacy and miimteiiess of the workmansliip, 
the taste and skill displayed in the combination 
of coloured stones, and the aptitude for the imita- 
tion of any kind of original art on the part of 
workmen. Panjabi artists have retained a high 
reputation for skill as goldsmiths. Their best 
known manufacture is in parcel-gilt water jars, 
graven through the gilding to the silver below. 

Still more pleasing are the copper-hammered 
work, lotas, from Tanjore, of which 8irG.Birdwood 
has given several ongnwiugs. In its bold forms, the 
brass-work of the same place recalls the descrip- 
tions of Homer of the work of the artists of Sidou. 
Some arc simply etclied, others deeply cut in 
mythological designs, and others diapered all over 
with a leaf pattern similar to that seen in Assyrian 
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•cnlpturc. Those cncrueted with silver are the necklaces arc tubular beads of ruddy gold strung 
inoBt beautiful together, and pendent from a chain that gooB round 

The bcatdn-gold jewellery of the purest Hindu the neck, from which the strings of tubular beads 
style is made at Sawuntwari, Mysore, vizianagram; of gold hong down the neck like a golden ral. 
and Damascus work, in gold, is chiefly carried on The gold is sometimes wrought into flowers. The 
in Kashmir, at Gujcrat and Sealkoto in the Pan- eastern jewellers* art is emplovcd for children of 
jab, and is called koftgari or beaten work. Damas- the earhest ages, as rings, anklets, etc, 
oening in siWer is also called bedri work, which is Hindu girls have as their sole covering a silver 
made at Beder, Pumiah. In 1866, only one leaf, of the shape of the pipal leaf, sometimes 
Hindu family remained in Beder engaged iu this suspended from the waist by a thread, but gener- 
tutanaguc work. ^^7 I>y ^ girdle of twisted silver with a serpent’s 

Enamelling, the master craft of the world, is head, where it fastens in front. In Algeria, girls 
practised in great perfection at Jaipur (Jeypore) wear a leaf -shaped silver ornament; and through 
in Rajputiina. It is champlevd. A round plate ‘the Barbary States (Berber) it is the emblem of 
presented to the Prince of AVales is the largest virginity. 

specimen ever produced, and took four years in With the ancient Egyptians, tlie lotus and pa- 
tue making, 'l^ere is an engraving of a native pyrus were ^pes of ornament, and the Greeks 
writing-case in the shape of an Indian gondola, adopted tlio dato tree for their pillars, 
which is of admirable workmanship ; the colours Imitations of knotted grass and of leaves 
of the blue and green enamel being brighter oven seem to be the origin of the simplest ami 
than the natural iridescence of tho ptiucocks’ tails, most common form of gold ornament, the early 
Tliccanopy which covers tlio ink-bottle is coloured specimens consisting of thick gold wire twisted 
with green, blue, ruby, and coral-rod enamels. into bracelets, etc. A second archaic typo of 
Throughout tho Madras Presidency and in decoration is to be found in tho chopped gold 
Mysore, the gold and silver metals are superbly jewellery of Gujcrat. This is made of gold lumps, 
wrought in swami work, tho ornamentation consists cither solid or hollow, in tho forms of cubes and 
of figures of the Puranic gods in high relief, either octahedrons, strung together on red silk, 
beaten out from the surface or alHxed to it, Tho finest gcmimed and enamelled jewellery in 
and removeublo at ple.asun*, like the cinblemata of India is that of Kashmir and tin; Pan jab, and which 
the Uomnns. The metaf work for evtTyday use extends across Rujputana to Dehli and Central 
is in brass, copper, and tin, or their alloys, in tho India. It consists of tires, aigrettes, ami other 
form of lotas, atr-dans, paudans, dishes, bowls, ornaments for the head ; also car-rings, ear-chains, 
candlesticks, images, bells, sacrificial spoons, and studs of the chryHanthemum flower, iiose- 
ccijsers, jgid they are made all over India. Kaah- rings, nose studs, necklaces, some of chains of 
mir, Moradabad, and Benares arc famed sites, pearls and precious stones, others of tablets of 
Also Bandhua in Oudh, likewise in Nuddeah, Ten- gold set with gems, strung together by short 
duklicra, Nasik, Poona, Ahmadabad, Bombay, strings of mixed pearls and turquoises ; armlets, 
Madura, Travancore, and Tanjorc. bracelets, rings, anklets, and rosaries, in never- 

Bracelets are made of chunk-shells at Dacca, ending variations of form, and of the richest and 
They arc wiwn into semicircular pieces, which are loveliest effects in pearl, turriuoise, enamel, ruby, 
joined together and are carved and inlaid with a diamond, sapphire, topa/., and emerald. ] Jkc the 
red composition. The manufacture of shell brace- Assyrian sculpture, the bracelets often end with 
lets in Sylhet gives employment to a largo number tho head of some beast 

of people. Goldsmiths of India generally stain their work 

In Egypt, anklets (or khulkhal) of solid gold or of a deep yellow. In Sind, the goldsmiths and 
silver are worn by some ladies. They are heavy, jewellers Bometimes give it a highly artistic tinge 
and, knocking together as 1 lie wearer walks, make of olive-brown. The Sind goldsiniths’ work is 
a ringing noise. laaialudludcs to this, or perhai)S very beautiful, and of purely indigenous design, 
to the sound produced by another kiiul of anklet, In Kashmir and in Burma their work is in ruddy 
viz. a string of bells on the feet, which (amonir.vt gold. 

the Arabs) is a common custom for young girls Throughout Southern India, a favourite design 
or young women to wear. with the British con.sists of figures of Hindu dtuties 

The Hindu jewellery often is imitations of the iu high relief, eitlier beaten out from the surface, 
floweis of the Michelia churnpaca, Acacia Arabica, or fixe<i on to it by sohler or screws. Tho Trichi- 
Chrysanthemum, Phyllanthiis cmblica, Elmagnus iiopoly work proper includes also chaiiiM of roso 
koluga, and Mangifera Iiidica. The bell-shaped gold, and bracelets of tho flexihlo serpent pattern, 
ear-ring is from the flower of the sacred lotus, and The silver filigree work of CutUick, identical in 
tlie cone-shupod of Kashmir, in ruddy gold, rejire- character wiUi that of ancient Greece, and of 
sents the lotus flower-bed. The lotus is seen MalU at tho ]>rcs(uit <lay, is goncrully dom; by 
♦•vorywhere in Indian, Chinese, and Japanese licys, whose sensitive fingers and keen sight enable 
decoration, and on Assyrian and Babylonian them to put the lino silver thnrads together with 
sculptures. the necessary rapidity and accuracy. The gold- 

A chopped gold form of jewellery worn smiths’ work of Kiishmir is of the kind known as 
throughout India is made of pieces like jujubes, jwircel-gilt, uiid is further distinguished by tho 
of the purest gold, flat or in tubes, and, by removal ruddy colour of the gold used. Its airy sl)a|)eH 
of the angles and octahedrons, strung on red silk, and exquisite tracery, graven through thcj gilding 
It is the finest archaic jewellery in India. Ear- to the dead-white silver below, softening tho 
rings of the nail-head pattern are like tliose repre- lustre of the gold to a pearly radiancts K^ve a most 
sculptures. chaniiing effect to this refined and graci;ful work. 

Necklines in W estcni India are often of gold, The hammered repousse silver work of Cutcli 
m form hko clubs and knots of grass. Burmese (Kachchh), although now entirely naturalized, is 
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said to be of Dutch origin. Similar work is done 
at Lucknow and Dacca. 

In many of the towns of India, the scarlet and 
black seeds of the Abrus precatorius (gunch), the 
flat black seeds of the Cassia aurioulata (tarwar), 
the red seeds of the Adenanthera pavonina, the 
mottled seeds of the Areca catechu, the OTid seeds 
of the Caryota urens, and the seeds of the Elsso- 
carpus ganitrus, set in gold and silver, are all 
used for personal ornaments. 

The goldsmiths’ art contributes largely to em- 
broidery. Gold and silver thread is made by 
being drawn out under the application of heat, 
and with such nicety, that one rupee’s worth of 
silver will make a thread nearly 800 yards long. 
Before being used in the loom, this metallic thread 
is generally twisted with silk. For the manufac- 
ture of cloth of gold (sondri), or cloth of silver 
(ruperi), the wire is beaten flat, so as to form the 
warp to a woof of thin silk or cotton. A third 
kind of metallic ornamentation is practised at 
Jeypore in Rajputana and Hyderabad in the 
Dekhan, by printing muslins with patterns of gold 
and silver leaf. 

Enamelling, as applied in India to jewellery, 
consists of an extremely fine pencilling of flowers 
and fancy designs in a variety of colours, the 
prevailing ones being white, red, Jind blue, and is 
ifivariably applied to the inner sides of bracelets, 
armlets, anklets, necklaces, car-rings, sirpooch, 
tiara, and all that description of native jewellery, 
the value depending upon the fineness of the work, 
and often exceeding that of the precious stones 
themselves. The finest specimens arc only made to 
order, and the best come from Benares, Dehli, and 
Jeypore. In the south of India, the manufacture 
of enamels on articles like the above is almost 
entirely restricted to Hyderabad. It presents no 
varieties, but in general consists of a blue coating 
interlined with white on a surface of silver, and is 
applied to rosewater sprinklers, spicc-boxca, basins, 
and such like articles. Tlie merit of the manufac- 
ture lies ill the simplicity of the enamel itself, and 
in the lightness of the silver article to which it is 
applied. Though pleasing, it is the coarsest 
enamel produced in India. At Indore in Central 
India, it is applied to articles of personal decora- 
tion, such as necklaces, armlets, brooches, ear- 
rings, etc., which are set by native jewellers, 
according to the taste of the purchaser. Tlie 
subjects generally consist in a representation of 
the avatars, or pictures of the metamorphoses <)f 
Indian deities ; and the work is so perfect that it 
will stand, not only the influence of climate, hut 
even rough handling. A set of the ornaments, con- 
sisting of a necklace, ear-rings, two armlets, and 
a brooch, in plain gold, contributed to the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, was valued at Its. 1700, or £170. 
A duplicate forwarded to the Paris Exhibitioii in 
1855^, w'as purchased for Ks. 600, or £60. — Toy 
Cart; Tod's Tr. ; Rajasthan; Juries' Rep. Rx. 
1851; Madras Ex. 1855 ; Kx. e/' 1862; Roylc's 
Arts of India ; Sir G. Birdwood; Imp. Oaz. 

JIIABAK. Hixn. Low land on which water 
lies, and in which rice is grown. 

JHALA, a race who own the ruler of Hulwud- 
Drangdra us their chief, and are supposed to have 
sprung from an offshoot of Anhilwara, on the 
extinction of which dynasty they obtained largo 
territorial aggrandizement. The part of tho Jhala 
Makwuhaua tribe who also inhabit the Saurashtra 


peninsula, is styled Rajput, though neither classed 
with tho Solar, Lunar, nor Agnicula races ; they 
seem, however, to be of northern origin. It is a 
tribe little known in Hindustan or even Rajasthan, 
into which latter country it was introduced entirely 
through the medium of the ancient lords of Sau- 
rashtra, the present family of Mewar. A splendid 
&ct of self-devotion of the Jhala chief, when rana 
Pertap was oppressed with the whole weight of 
Ak bar’s power, obtained, with the gratitude of 
this prince, the highest honour he could confer, — 
his daughter in marriage, and a seat on his right 
hand. It was deemed a mark of great condescen- 
sion of a recent rana sanctioning a remote branch 
of his ow n family, bestowing a daughter in marriage 
on tho Jhala ruler of Kotah. This tribe has given 
its name to one of the largest divisions of Sau- 
rashtra, Jhalawar, which possesses several towns 
of importance. Of these, ^ankaner, Hulwud, and 
Drangdra are the principal. Regarding the period 
of the settlement of the Jhala, tradition is silent, 
as also on their early history ; but the aid of its 
quota was given to the rana against the first 
attacks of the Muhammadans. — Tod's Rajasthan, 
i. p. 115. 

JHALAWAN, Saharawan, and Las districts 
of Baluchistan, west of the Indus, are on a 
great nioantain range or table-land that runs N. 
and S. Jhalawaii, wii-h less elevation than Sahara- 
wan, is held by Brahui trfbes, amongst whom are 
the Minghal, Bizunji, and Samalari, in the hills. 
The fixed population in their little towns docs not 
exceed 10,000 and are greatly exceeded by the 
pastoral tribes, — the great tribes of Minghal and 
Bizunji giving them the preponderance. Jhala- 
wan and Saliarawan arc the two great central 
districts of Baluchistan, and these districts sur- 
round the districts of Kalat whicli depend on the 
capital. The plain of Dasht-i-Guran, south of 
Chai)par, is inhabited by tho Sunari, a branch of 
tho Jehri tribe of Jhalawan. Many of the Jhahi- 
wan tribes are undoubtedly of Rajput origin, and, 
until lately, the practice of infanticide was preval- 
ent amongst them. Near Bagwana is a cave in a 
rock, which was Been in the middle of the 19th 
century filled witli tlie dried murniny-liko bodies of 
infants, some of wliich had a comparatively recent 
ap])earance. Sec India; Kalat. 

.JHALAWAR is a Native State in Rajput- 
ana, under the political Buperintendenco of tint 
Rajputana Agency and the Government of India. 
Jhalawar has been a separate dependency from 
the 8th April 1858, when the Kotah j)rincipality 
W'as diRinombered, ami rnaharaj rana Mudun Singh 
was cstablislied in Jhalawar under a treaty by 
which ho acknowh'dged British supremacy, and ho 
was vested with the titles of mahaiaj rana. 
During the mutinies of 1857-58, Pirthcc Singh, his 
successor, rendered goo<l service by conveying to 
places of safety several Europeans who had taken 
refuge in his districts. This sUte pays Rs. 8000 
a year to the British Government as tribute. 
The area of the state is 2500 square miles, and 
tho population 220,000. 

JHANSI, a British district in the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, lying between lat. 25“ 5' 45" and 25“ 48' 
47/ N., and between long. 78° 21' 15" and 79° 27' 
50" E., with an area of 1567 square miles, and a 
population in 1872 of 517,826 persons. Tho 
Purihar Rajputs are pointed out by trmlition as 
the earliest Aryan immigrants into Jliami, wlierc 
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they Btill pos&eBS 24 villages. Their last chief, i 
Guogadhur Rao, died childless in March 1853, 
and as there existed no male heir of any of the 
chiefs who ruled Jhansi since the first relations 
of the British Government were formed with it in 
1804, the state was declared lapsed to the British. 
The rani then attempted to seize the supreme 
authority. On the 5th June 1857 the mutiny broke 
out at Jhansi, and on the 8th a massacre occurred. 
Tiie country was held by the rani, whose bitterness 
against the British was intense. It was captured 
by Sir Hugh Rose on the 5th April 1858; the 
rani had previously fled with Tantia Topi, and 
finally fell in battle at the foot of the rock fortress 
at Gwalior. — Aitcheton^s Treaties, 

JHAPI, umbrella - shaped hats worn by the 
lower classes of Assamese, made from the coarse 
loaves of the toko-pat palm, the Livistonia Jen- 
kinsiana, Griffith. The leaf of the talipot palm, 
Cor^ha taliera, is similarly used. — Simmonds' Diet. 

JHAREJA, a Rajput race in Gujerat and 
Cutch with a branch in Kattyawar, descendants 
of the Iddu, and claiming from Krishna. In 
early ages they inhabited the tracts on the Indus 
jukI in Sowestlian. But at another place Colonel 
Tod relates that Samba obtained possession of the 
tracts on both sides the Indus, and founded the 
Sind Sannua dynasty, from which the Jhareja are 
<lcscendcd. There is every probability, he states, 
that hambiis, of Snmbk Nagari (Minagara), the 
opponent of Alexander, was a descendant of 
8arnba, son of Krishna. The Jhareja chronicles, 
in ignorance of the origin of this titular appel- 
bvtion, say that their ancestors came from Sham or 
Syria. The Jhareja dominions extend over a tract 
of about 180 miles in length and 00 in breadth ; the 
land is generally |)oor, indifferently cultivated, and 
thinly peopled, so much so, that although it con- 
tains an area of upwards of 10,000 square miles, 
the number of inhabitants is only half a million, 
oiie-twentieth part of which is confined within 
the capital, Bhooj, and another twentieth within 
the seaport of Mandavi. Except these two places, 
there is none which merits the name of city 
though there are a few towns, as Aiijar, Lukput,’ 
Moondia, etc., on the coast, which derive import- 
ance from their position. Of this population, the 
number of the dominant race, the Jhareja, fit 
to bear anna was estimated at only 12,000;’ the 
remainder are Mubamnmduns and Hindus of all 
Kccis and classes. The thakur of Mnrvi is a 
Jhareja, and was the first in Colonel Walker’s 
time to abandon infanticide. He had possessions 
in Cutch. In 1818, Captain M‘Murdo estimated 
tlie number of Jhareja in Cutch at about 12 000 
persons, of whom only about 30 were women. 

I he Jliareja killed tlieir daughters to avoid paying 
tor them heavy marriage portions. 

JHAKIA, a name applied in the Central Pro- 
Muces to the older settlers, supposed to be from 
Jhar, underwood, forest; they are much looser in 
their obseiwances than later comers of the same 
caste, eating forbidden food, and worsLippine 
strange gods. ® 

JHARIA, a coal-field in Munbhum district, 
Bengal, situated m the pargana of the same name, 
a few miles S. and S.E. of Parasnuth Hill, Bengal. 
—Imp. Gaz. ® 

Jharya, a caste who wash 
aud sweep the uhes and dust of a melting-houae 
or Boldamith’a shop. The Nyaria of Hinduetan. 


JHARWA, Hind., also Sawan or Sawaio, a 
grass yielding a grain which is sometimes eaten 
and made into bread. It ripens in the rains of 
the month Sawan, hence its other name Sawain. 

JHEEL. Hind. A marsh or lake. Thejheels 
of Eastern Bengal owe their origin chiefly to the 
excessive rainfall of the Khassya and Sylbet Hills, 
and to the overflow of the Surma. They occupy 
an immense area, fully 200 miles in diameter 
from N.E. to S.W., which is almost entirely under 
water throughout the rainy season, and only 
partially dry in the winter months. They extend 
from the very base of the Khassya Hills and £. 
extremity of the Cachar district southward to 
the Tiperah Hills and Sunderbans, and westward 
to the Megna river and considerably beyond it, 
thus forming a fresh-water continuation of the 
Sunderbans, and affording a free water communi- 
cation in every direction. The villages, and 
occasionally large towns, which are scattei'ed over 
the surface of the j heels, generally occupy the 
banks of the principal rivers ; these have defined 
courses in the dry season, their banks always being 
several feet higher than the mean level of the 
inundated country. Extensive sandbanks, covered 
in winter with a short sward of creeping grasses 
and annual weeds, run along tbo banks of the 
largest streams, and shift their position with every 
flood. The remainder of the surface is occupied 
by grassy marshes, covered in winter with rice 
crops, and in summer with water, upon which 
immense floating islands of matted grasses and 
sedges are seen in every direction, gradually 
carried towards the sea by an almost imperceptible 
current. Near Cburra, the common water plants 
of tho jheels arc species of Vallisucria serrata, 
Damasonium, Myriophylla, Villarbim, Trapa ; blue, 
white, purple, and scarlet water-lilies; Hvdrilla, 
Utricularia, Linmophila, Azolla, Salvinia, Cerato- 
pteris, and floating grasses. The Pakhal Lake 
m the Nizam's dominions, to the east of Hyder- 
abad, is said to be tbu work of a Hindu dynasty, 
and to bo the largest piece of water in India. In 
the Bengal Presidency, swamps, expanded or con- 
tracted according to tho seasons, take the place 
of lakes, except when the latter are formed by 
old beds of rivers of an oblong character. But 
tho Bhandara district in the Central Provinces 
has an equal or greater storage of water, in jheels 
and tanks numbered by thousands, though no one 
of them singly may equal the dimeusions of the 
Pakhal . — Hooker and Thomson; Hooker ^ Him, 
Jour. ii. p. 309. 

JlIELUM, a town in the Panjab, in lat. 32® 
55' 2G" N., long. 73® 46' 3C" E. , with upwards of 
5000 inliabitants. It is the headquarters town of 
a district of tho same name. Tbu Kshatriya 
Hindus here arc traders and money-lenders ; the 
Arora are husbandmen. The industrious Jat are 
largely Muhammadans. They hold the vGiole 
central region to the north and south of tho Salt 
Range, tho hills themselves being the home of 
the Janjualis. They remained loyal during the 
mutiny in 1857. The Awan are numerous, nearly 
a hundred thousand. An interest is thrown around 
them by the conjecture that they represent tho 
descendants of Alexander’s army; though they 
themselves put forward a more apocryphal gene- 
alogy from the son-in-law of the prophet. The 
Guiar, farther south, form a pastoral tribe with a 
bad reputation for cattle-lifting, but arc hero a 
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body of ihriviDg and honest agricultarists, with a 
Ane manly physique, and considerable landed 
possessionB around the town of Jhelum. Large 
numbers of Kashmiri arrive every winter in search 
of harvest work, and return home when the 
summer sets in. The Khokars, though numerically 
unimportant, possess great social distinction. One 
of their ancestors founded the town of Find Dadan 
Khan, which he called after his own name, and 
lias become the chief centre of the salt trade. 
The Jhelum river of the Panjab is the Hydaspes 
of the Greeks, and the Behut, Vehut, Vitasta, 
and Betusta of the Hindus. It riae^ in Kashmir, 
the whole valley of which it drains, and takes its 
course through the Baramula pass in the Fir 
Panjal range, entering the plain of the Fanjab 
about 220 miles from its source. Below Jalalpur 
it runs nearly south, joining the Ghenab a little 
above the Trimo ferry, in lat. 31® 10' N., and long. 
72® 9' £., after a course of 450 miles. At this 
confluence the Jhelum is about 500 yards wide ; 
after the union, the channel of the umted streams 
is a mile broad and 12 feet deep. 

The Jhelum district of the ran jab river yields 
gold, coal, marble, soapstone, gypsum, topaz, rock- 
salt, French chalk, sandstone, limestone. There 
is a thriving trade in horses and mules. The 
first thing a zamindar docs with any small sum 
of money he has saved, is to buy a good mare, 
from which he breeds ; and if any single individual 
is too poor to buy a whole mare himself, be and 
two or three others in the same condition as him- 
self will club and purchase an animal amongst 
them. The colts or fillies produced there are 
largely bought up by oflBcers of the cavalry service 
ill search of remounts. Prices are given for them 
sometimes as high as Rs. 300 and Rs. 350 for three- 
year -old c61ts and fillies. Brass vessels and 
leather and parchment jars are largely made at 
Find Dadun Khan, 

JHENGUR. Hind. Species of the cricket 
genus. See Acheta ; Insects. 

JHIND is one of the states situated to the east 
of the Sutlej (Satlaj) river. It consists of three or 
four isolated tracts. The town of J hind is situated 
ill lat. 29'" 19' N., and long. 76® 28' E. In 1857, 
Swamp Singh, then raja, was the first to march 
against the mutineers at Dehli. His troops acted 
as the vanguaid of the army, and he leinaiued in 
the British camp until the re* occupation of the 
city, and a portion of his troops took part in 
the assault. For these services he received a 
grant of additional territory, yielding £11,681 per 
annum. The maharaja is a Jat, of the Sikh 
faith, and of the same descent os the maharaja of 
Patiala. 

JllOJHA, an inferior class of Muhammadans 
who are scattered over different parts of the Doab 
and Rohilkhand, and are reported to be good 
cultivators. In pargana Buruu of Bulundshuhur, 
they represent themselves as converted Rahtor, 
Chauhan, and Tuar ; but by others they are con- 
sidered to be converted slaves of these tribea In 
like manner, the Jhojha of Anupshahr are said 
to be slaves of the Moghul converted to Muham- 
madanism. Being Muhammadans, they are not re- 
strained by Hindu observances of certain festivals, 
and thus, while Hindus are waiting for the 
Dit’hwun before they cut their sugar-cane, the 
Jhojha have already begun to press their cane and 
manufacture their sugar.— L7/. Sapp. Oloss. 


JHOO!PHA. Hind. Leavings of food; that 
which has touched food and b thereby defiled. 

JHOW, in Baluchistan, has but one village, 
Nandara ; its tribes are the Mirwari and Halada, 
the latter Brahui and pastoral. Numerous mounds, 
here called Daim, exist, where coins and trinkets 
are found, remnants of some former race. See 
Kalat. 

JHUL. Hind. A saddle-cloth, also elephant's 
housing. Jhul-baili. a large pair of sacks for 
grain, oaj;Tied by a bullock. 

JUULA. Hind. A suspension bridge. In the 
simplest form, a jhula has a single set of ropes, 
from whbh a wooden seat b suspended, whicn is 
pulled from side to side by means of a rope worked 
from the rocks on either side of the river. The 
rudest of the twig jhula are the usual communi- 
cations across the Ravi ; but good wooden bridges 
(sangb) are kept up for the sake of sheep at Oli, 
Ulasa, and elsewhere.— C/e^Aor/i, Pan, Hep. p. 101 ; 
Dr. Thomson's Tr. 

JHULAN YATRA, a festival in honour of 
Krbhna in the month Bhadra, when images of him 
and Radha are swung on decorated platforms. 

JHUM, in Assam, the cultivation known in 
the Peninsula as the kumari, where the forest is 
burned, and one or two crops raised. 

JHUNr or Jhunti. Beng. The tuft of hair 
left on the top of the heaj of the Hindu, after tlic 
head being shaved. A crest, a top-knot 

JI, Hind., from Jiva, Sansk. Life, soul, 
pronounced in the various tongues of India, jio, 
jib, and jiv. It means the vital principle, tlic 
mind or intellectual action, and enters into many 
composite words as an affix. Jivagar b a Buddhist 
teacher and ascetic. Jiva-hothi or Jeokothi, a 
house for the reception of living animals, such as 
are at Bombay, and supported by the Jains at 
Surat. It b usually written jee, and it is applied 
to names of Hindus, as Krishna-ji, Sita-ji. It is 
also used alone os a respectful term of assent, or 
an interrogatory, as yes, your pleasure ? 

JIMACH, also called Wokhab. Dr. Francis 
Buchanan Hamilton, in Shahabad district, 'saw a 

i 'iinach attack a very strong falcon os it was 
lovcring over a bush into which it had driven a 
partridge. The moment the falcon spied the 
jimach, it gave a scream and fiew off with the 
utmost velocity, wliile the jimach equally pursued. 
They were instantly followed by the whole party, 
foot, horse, and elephants, perhaps 200 persons, 
shouting and firing with all their might ; and tho 
falcon was saved, but not without severe wounds, 
the jimach having struck her to tile ground ; but 
a horseman came up in time to prevent her from 
being devoured.’ The wokhab, or ukab, as it is 
also termed, is a small eagle, very abundant in the 
plains of Upper India, the Dekhan, etc., bearing 
many systematic names, tho earliest of which is 
Aquila fulvescens; it is not quite so large or 
robust 08 the Aq. naevioides of Africa, with which 
it has been supposed identical. The wokhab is 
very troublesome in hawking after the sun be- 
comes hot, mbtaking the jesses for some kind of 
prey, and jouncing on the falcon to seize it. Mr. 
(Sir) W. Elliot once or twice nearly lost shtdiiii 
(Falco peregrioator) in consequeuce, they flying to 

f reat dutances for fear of the wokhab or jimach. 

he principal hawks employed in Jndbii falconry 
are identical with those of Europe, namely, the 
Bhyri of India, which is the peregrine falcon, or 
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F. peregrinua, Gmely of the west; and the Bm of 
India, Astur palumbarias, Linn.y which is the 
gosliawk or ‘ gentil * falcon of Britain. In a Persian 
treatise by the head falconer of the emperor Akbar, 
the various species used are enumerated, and may 
be recognised with precision ; among them is the 
Shangar, which is clearly the gyr mlcon of the 
nortli, represented as extremely rare and valuable, 
taken perhaps once or twice only in a century, 
and then generally in the Panjab. 

JIN. Arad. A demon, an evil spirit; one of 
the fabled genii. They are not restricted to any 
jmrticular region, but the gigantic monsters, called 
dev, reside peculiarly among the rocks and forests 
of Masandaran or Hyrcania. In Muhammadan 
belief there are reckoned five distinct orders of 
such creatures, viz. jann, jinn, shaitan, ifrit, and 
marid, whose chief abode is in the Kaf mountains. 
They are good and evil creatures. Solomon is 
said to have had power over the Jin. In Arab 
mythology they are beings created out of smoke- 
less fire, 2000 years before Adam ; they are noticed 
in Suras i, xlvi. Ivii. and lixii. of the Koran. 

To Muhammadan views, it is a material, intelli- 
gent being, with a body similar to the essence of 
lire or smoke. 

Jin lived in the mountains of Kaf, near the 
mysterious sea of darkness, where Khidr drank of 
the fountain of life. Au(^ no one could tell when he 
might eoinc across one of those terrible creatures, 
incarnate in tlie form of a jackal, a dog, or a 
serpent; or meet, perlmpa, m his own hideous 
shape, tlie appalling Nesiias, who is a man split in 
two, with half a head, half a body, one arm, and 
one log, y('t hops along with astonishing agility, 
and ifi said, when caught, to have been found very 
sweet <'atiiig by the people of Hadramaut. 

JINA. Sansk, a victor over the desires. A 
teacher of the Jain doctrines, any one of the 24 
deified teachers of the system, called also a Tirthan- 
kara. The la,st of the Jina was Mahavira, who was 
born of Trjsala, wife of Siddhartha, of the family 
of Ikshwakii, and prince of Pavana in Baratak- 
shetra, and he married Yasodha, daughter of the 
irince of Saniaravira. He afterwards became a 
ligambam or naked ascetic, and led in silence an 
erratic life for 12 years; and during his wander- 
ings in this state he was repeatedly maltreated. 
He then commenced to lecture at Apapapuri in 
Behar. His first disciples were Brahmans of 
Magada and Indrabhuti, or Gautama of the Brah- 
man tribe of Gautama rishi, who is not identical 
with the Gautama of the Brahinans. Mahavira 
died at tlic age of 72, thirty-eight of which had 
been spent in religions duties. 

JINJIRA, a territory of a family of African 
origin, and known as the Sidi, also designated 
llabshi or Abyssiiiians. 

Baji Rao, the first peshwa, waged an unsuccess- 
ful war with the Habehi ruler of Jinjira. They 
were as powerful at sea as Angria, and on the 
mamland were in the practice of ravaging the 
Mahratta territory, and had seized some Iforts. 
ihc utmost that the peshwa could obtain was a 
forbearance from these aggressions (a.d. 1786). 

JIN-KIN, or classes of men, is a Chinese book 
of great autliority. In it the sages occupy the 
firat chapter, and in this Confucius is placed high 
above all others. — JBowvin^, 

JINIAAYAN, an Urceola tree of Borneo, yield- 


ing caoutchouc. Its bark is soft and thick. In 
Borneo an Urceola grows to the size of a man^s 
body, has a very rough appearance, on being cut 
emits its sap iu the greatest abundance ; and with- 
out destroying the tree, very large quantities 
might be obtained from a single trunk. There 
are three plants in Borneo called by the generic 
name of Jmtawan ; two are common in Sarawak, 
viz. the J. susuh, or milky jintawan, and the J. 

I bulat, or round-fruited jintawan. They equally 
produce the caoutchouc, which differs in no respect 
irom that produced by the Ficus elastica and 
other trees. The natives of Borneo use it to cover 
the sticks with which they beat their gongs and 
other musical instruments. The fruit, which is 
large and of a fine apricot colour, contains ten or 
twelve seeds enveloped in a rich reddish pulp, 
and though but a jungle plant, is one of the most 
grateful fruits of the country to the European 
palate. — Low's Sarawaky p. 62. 

JIRGAH. Pushtu. A council of an Afghan 
tribe, composed of the elders. The government 
of the tribes is a democracy, their representation 
and self-government being by their Jirgah, but, 
like most rude people, no man’s nationality ex- 
tends beyond his own clan. 

JIRJIS or Jurjos, the St. George of England, 
whom Muhammadans rank among the prophets, 
and confound with the prophet Elias. M^r Jurjos 
wat-tawnin, St. George and the Dragon, is the 
name of the place where St. George destroyed the 
dragon, near the bridge over the Beyrout river, 
A Christian chapel was erected here, but it has 
been made a mosque. 

JITA or Jit. Hind. Conquered, victorious, 
as Run-jit, victorious in battle. 

JIVA. Sansk. Life, the soul. Jivata means 
individual spirit. See Ji. 

JIVAGAR. Tam. A Buddhist teacher and 
ascetic. 

JIVA GOSWAMI, author of the Vidagdha Mad- 
hava, a Sanskrit writer on the loves of Krishna. 

JIVA-PITKI, the father of life, a proper 
epithet for Mahadeva, the creative power, whose 
Olympus is Kailas. 

JIYYARU. Tkl. The head of the Vaishnava 
Brahmans in the south of India. 

JNANIjOr divine Buddhas, are five, — Vairochna, 
Akshobya, Ratna Sambhava, Amitiibha, Amogha 
Siddha, the mental creations of Adi Buddha, (;uch 
of whom produced, respectively, a Bodhi-satwa, 
viz. (1) Samanta Bhadra, (2) Vajrapani, (3) Rat- 
napani, (4) Padmapani, (5) Viswapani. — Fergus- 
son and Burgess. 

JO, a Burmese people speaking a rude dialect 
of the Burmese, lymg east of Chittagong. 

JO, a beverage made from rice or millet, and 
used by the Bodo. The grain is boiled and 
flavoured by a root called agai-chito. It is left to 
ferment for two days in a nearly dry state, AYatcr 
is thca added, and it is fit for drinking in three or 
four days. 

JOANNES DAMASCENUS, son of Sergius, a 
Christian who for many years was treasurer to the 
khalif Mansur. Sergius had a son, to whom ho 
gave the best education, his chief tutor being 
Cosmos, an Italian monk who had been taken 
nrisoncr by the Saracens and sold as a slave at 
Baghdad. After the death of Sergius, his son 
succeeded as chief councillor (protoauiiibaulos) to 
the khalif A1 Mansur. Such, however, bad been 
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the influeuee of the Italian monk on his pupil’s 
mind, that he suddenly resolved to retire from the 
world and to devote himself to study, meditation, 
and pious works. From the monastery of St. Saba, 
near Jerusalem, he sent forth the most learned 
works on theology, particularly his Exposition of 
the Orthodox Faith. He soon became the highest 
authority on matters of dogma in the Eastern 
Church, and he still holds w place among the 
saints both of the eastern and western churches. 
His name is Joannes Damascenus, or St John of 
Damascus. His knowledge of Greek earned him 
in after life the title of Ghrvsorrhoas or gold 
flowing. He boldly opposea the iconoclastic 
policy of the emperor Leo. Among the works 
ascribed to him was that of Barlaam and Josaphat. 
He wrote a separate work discussing the merite 
of Christianity and Muhammadanism. In his 
Barlaam and Josaphat he introduced a number 
of eastern fables, and took his principal hero 
Josaphat from the LaUta-vistara, the life of the 
Budaha or enlightened, a portion of the sacred 
canon of Buddhists. The story of Barlaam is, 
in its most striking points, a mere repetition of 
the story of the Buddha, but Josaphat, the hero 
of the story, has been raised to tlie rank of a saint, 
both in the eastern and western churches. And 
thus, though under a different name, the sage of 
Kapela-vastu, the founder of a religion, which in 
the purity of its morals is nearer to Christianity 
than any other religion, and counts even now, 
after an existence of 2400 yeare, 455,000,000 of 
believers, has received the highest honours which 
the Christian church can bestow. If Buddha 
lived the life which is there described, few saints 
in the Greek or Roman churches are tlic equals 
of St. Josaphat, the prince, the hermit, and the 
saint . — Max Muller in Proc. Roy, Inst. Or. 

June 1870. SeeJataka; Josiiphat, 

JOASMI. Of the maritime chiefs of the Persian 
Gulf with whom the British Government have 
concluded treaties, are the Joasmi chief of Ras-ul- 
Khyma, and Shargah, the chief of the Ban -i- As 
tribe of Abu-thabee or Bu Dcbayc, the chief of 
tho Bu Filasa tribe of Dcbaye, a branch of the 
Bahija, and the chiefs of Amalgavinc and Ejinan. 
The possessions of these chiefs extend from Kas- 
ul'Khyma along the coast westward beyond the 
island of Bahrein. The Joasmi have occupied 
the province of Scer from the earliest times, and 
carried on a vigorous and prolitable trade by sea, 
till, in 1805, they succumbed to the inlluciice of 
the Waluibec religionists, and were drawn into the 
piratical projects of that turbulent sect. Umlcr 
their influence the Joasmi plundered two British 
vessels, and treated the commanders with great 
cruelty. An expedition was sent to tho Persian 
Gulf to punish them for this aggression, and to 
co-operate with tho Imam of Muscat, v’ho was 
then at war with them. The expedition resulted 
in tho condusion of a treaty on the 0th February 
1806, binding the Jojismi to respect the flag and 
property of the British, and to assist vesstds 
touching on their coast. I’he spread of the 
Wababee in Oman soon threatened the Imam of 
Muscat with destruction, and the British Govern- 
ment detenu ined to support him and to destroy 
the piratical fleets as the only means of preserving 
the peace of tho Gulf. A strong British force 
was despatched in 1809, which took llas-ul- 
Khyina, Linga, I^uft, and Shinar, and destroyed 


the boats of the pirates. But piracy soon recom* 
menced. In 1814, the Joasmi tribe wished to be 
at peace with the British provided they were 
allowed to war with Arabs. But they were quite 
unable to make good their professions. Even 
after the negotiation of preliminary articles of 
peace with &e resident at Bushir, the Joasmi 
attacked and plundered British vessels. Other 
tribes were soon drawn under the Wababee in- 
fluence, and piracy increased beyond endurance. 
A second expedition was fitted out, and sailed 
from Bombay on the let November 1819. The 
naval part of it consisted of several British ships 
of war, the Company’s cruisers under the com- 
mand of Captain T. Collier ; and the land forces 
amounted to about 8000 European and Native 
troops, under the command of Major-General Sir 
William Grant Keir. This expedition reduced 
Ras-ul-Khyma, the principal stronghold of tho 
pirates, which had neen carefully fortified and 
was vigorously defended ; and also the hill fort of 
Zyoh, which was likewise well defended by a 
veteran Wahabee, deeply imbued with the boldness 
and character of that sect. Ras-ul-Khyma was 
taken on 9th December, and engagements were 
made with the Arab chiefs preliminary to the con- 
clusion of a general treaty in 1820. By the 9th 
article, the carrying off of slaves from the coasts 
of Africa or elsewhere, anjJ the transiwrting them 
in vessels, was declared to be plunder and piracy. 
Thereafter, it was renewed annually till 1845, 
when it was prolonged for ten years. On tho 
expiry of the ten years’ truce iu 1853, a treaty of 
perpetual peace was concluded, which provided 
that there should be a complete cessation of 
hostilities at sea between the subjects of tho sub- 
scribing parties. — Treaties^ vii. p. 289; Fraser^ s 
Khorasan; Skinner's Jour. ii. 228 ; Wellstcd^ i. 257. 

JOB. Close to the village of Es Sadiyen ore 
the tomb and fountoin of Job, the former being a 
mukum or shrine, to which pilgrims from all parts 
repair. Africans come in great numbers from the 
Soudan, and the shrine is under the care of some 
200 Negroes, who are exempt from taxation. TJic 
ruins of an ancient temple stand upon a mound 
near the tomb of Job, which Mr. Olipbant thinks 
has been successively a Fhamician temple of 
Jlaal, a Roman temple, a Cbristian church, and a 
Muslim house of prayer. A monolith, tho top of 
which has been broken off, was forraely the well- 
known emblem of Baal. The name of Astaroth, 
the principal female divinity of tlie Phoenicians, 
survives in the names of two adjacent villages, 
called Ashtereh and Tell Asherah. This was tho 
country of the Aniorites, * who served Baalim and 
Asherah.’ Ashtereh, a village, was visited by 
Captain Nowbold in 1846. The book of Job is a 
protest against the accepted Hebrew view which 
considered all afflictions as tokens of the divine 
displeasure. It thus runs directly counter to the 
most cherished Jewish prejudices, ami could only 
obtain omission into the canon by being provided 
with a prologue and epilogue at variance with the 
true tendency of tho work, and tho interpolation 
of the speeches of Jehovah and Elihu. 

JOB’S TEARS. P-i-jin, P-i^in-ini, CuiN. 
Tiie hard, bead-like seeds of the Coix l^hryiiia 
and C. verniea. They make a good substitute for 
pearl bailey, though larger and coaraer, and make 
good gruel. The plant flouvishes iu the Philip- 
pines, where tl»e Chinese set thus iimke from them 
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a kind of meal, very nourishing for the aick, and in Jats, Bishnawis, Minas, Bhils, and of the usual 
China it is sold for fivepence the Chinese pound, mixed Hindu population, with a scanty number 
A wine is made in China by fermenting the seeds, of Muhammadans. The ruling chief of Jodhpur 
and given in rheumatism. Sail matting and holds that position as chief of the Rahtor clan of 
covers for boxes are made from the straw. The liajpute, to whom the territoiy belongs. The 
Chinese priests use the seeds as their i-osaries. — princes of Jodhpur and Udaipur (Oodeypore) 
Smith, M. Af. C. term themselves Surjya Vansa or the Solai race. 

JODAGIR, or Hill of Strife, called also the and claim descent from Rama. The founder of 
Bakur chiria or Bird’s Nest, a hill in Rajputana the dynasty migrated from Kanouj ; and the 
with a castle on it. Rahtor race, from its warlike and ag^essive pro- 

JODEL of the mountaineers of Europe is used pensities, became the most powerful clan of the 
in India, and sounds Wai-Wa5od. In Fiji, He- Kajputs. Several independent States were founded 
Iiuh-h5-hu-h5. hy offshoots from it, among which are the present 

JODH BAI was the daughter of Raja Maldeo, States of Bikanir (Bikaneer) and Kishengarh in 
aud sister of Oody Singh of Jodhpur in Marwar. liajputana.and Edar and Ahmadnaggur inGujerat. 
In 1569, Oody Singh gave her in marriage to On the ii4th February 1873, Maharaja Jeswunt 
Akbar, whose favourite she soon became, and a Singh succeeded to the throne. The installation 
few months after their union, she and Akbar made ceremony was performed in the fort on the let 
a pilgrimage on foot to the tomb of Moin-ud-Din March. His forehead was marked with a spot of 
jit Ajinir. They travelled six miles a day. Arrived blood which the thakur of Bugri, a dependency 
there, Moin-ud-Din appeared to Akbar in a dream of Jodhpur, had supplied by cutting one of his 
and bid him seek the interposition of Shaikh Salem, fingers with a sword, according to custom. After 
a holy old man who dwelt on the top of Futtehpur all had taken their seats, it was announced that 
Sikri. Shaikh Salem assured Akbar that Jodh thenceforth Jeswunt Singh was the ruler of the 
Bai would be ar a sou who would live to an old territory. The brothers of the maharaja and other 
age, and the Bai remained in a hut near the hermit people then presented nuzzers, and the guns 
till the promised boy was born, lie was named boomed forth salutes. At two in the afternoon 
Mirza Selim, and became the emperor Jahangir of the maharaja’s sowari rode through the city. The 
Indian history. She died some time after a.d. populace turned out to render homage. — East 
1600. Her tomb wa8*to bo seen on the artillery Goftar. 

])rjictico ground at Futtehpur Sikri, near Agra, JOG. Sansk. Union, junction. In Hinduism, 
till about the year 1840, but tho walla and gate- amongst ascetics, the practice of religious abstrac- 
wuys were first taken away and then the tomb tion, with tho object of the individual being united 
destroyed in practising mining. No palliation can to the universal soul and acquiring similar super- 
over be urged to defend an outrage on the dead, natural powers. — WiUon. 

far loss can any plea extenuate the act of blowing JOGADA NAUGAM, in the Ganjam district, is 
iq iito the air the remains of a woman, no other nearly four miles to the west of Purshottapur, a 
tlittu Akbar’s favourite sultana, the empress Jodh village on the banks of Kushukulia river. Rocks 
Bai, to whom the people of India owed much of rise to about 150 feet from tho plain. An inscrip- 
the good they enjoyed under his long reign, by tion rock there was formerly enclosed by a fort, 
inspiring not only her husband, but the most able the remains of which are still traceable, aud local 
Miiliammadan minister that India has ever had, with tradition has it that the lofty walls were formed 
feelings of universal benevolence. Oody ‘ le gros ’ of impregnable materials, until a milkmaid re- 
w.'iH the first of bis race who gave a daughter in vealed tho secret, and allowed the besiegers — 
marriage to a Tartar. Four provinces, yielding among whom was the girls sweetheart— to effect 
£200,000 of annual revenue, viz. Godwar, its. au entrance into tho fort. Tho inscription rock 
9,00,000 •, Ujjttiu, Rs. 2,49,914 ; Debalporc, Ra. rises about 120 feet from tho plain, and on the 
1,82,500 *, Buduawar, Rs. 2,50,000, were given to southern face are found three smoothed tablet* 
him in exchange for Jodh Bai, at once doubling filled with inscriptions of the Allahabad and other 
the fisc of Marwar. With such examples as Amber similar columns, which Mr. Harris believed to be a 
and Marwar, and with less power to resist the copy of Asoka’s edicts. 

teiiiptatiou, the minor chiefs of Rajasthan, with a JOGI or Yogi is a term properly applied to the 
brave and numerous vassalage, were transformed followers of the Yoga or Patanjala school of philo- 
into satraps of Dchli, and the importance of most sophy, which, aniongst other tenets, maintained 
of them was increased by the change. Truly did the practicability of acquiring, even in life, entire 
the Moghul historian designate them ‘ at once the command over elementary matter, by means of 
props and the ornaments of the throne.’ — 2'od's certain ascetic practices, consisting of long-con- 
Eojasthaii ; Tr, Hind. ii. p. 2. tinned suppression of respiration and other pueril- 

JODllPUR, the capital of the Rajput State of ities, such as fixing the eyes on tlic tip of the nose. 
Marwar, in lat. 26° 17' N., and long. 73° 4' E. Individuals are still net witli who thus stAve to 
It was built by Rao Jodha in a.d. 1549. The effect a union between the portion of vital spirit 
river Luni is the most marked feature in the residing in the body and that which pervades all 
physical aspect of Marwar. The only important nature, and the hysterical hallucinations which 
lake is the famous salt lake of Sambhar, on the follow give airy nothings a local habitation and a 
borders of Jodhpur and Jeypore. Two other name. It was practised in India so early as the 
depressions of the same kind exist, one in the 8th century. In the temples of Salsette, Elephanta, 
north of Jodhpur at Didwana, and tho other in and Ellora, the principal figure is mostly Siva| 
Uie south at Pachpadra. The annual out-turn of decorated with ear-rings, such as are worn by the 
salt from these two latter lakes is estimated at Kanp’hata Jogi sect. The walls are covered with 
about 1,200,000 mauuds (say 43,000 tons). The ascetics in the various Asana or positions in wliich 
population consists of liajputs, Charans, Bhats, 1 the Yogi U to sit The cells attached to some of 
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the temples arc also indicative of Jogi residence^ 
and one of the caves of Salsette is named that of 
Jogeswara, or Siva as the lord of Jogi. The 
Jogi sect of Gorakhnath are usually called Kan- 
p’hata, from having their ears bored, and rings in- 
serted into them at the time of their initiation. 
They may be of any of the Hindu castes, and live 
as ascetics in mat’hs. Siva is the object of their 
worship. They officiate, indeed, as his priests, 
especially at the celebrated Lat of Bhairava at 
Benares. They mark the forehead with a trans- 
verse line of ashes, and smear the body with the 
same ; they travel in a cap of patch-work, and 
garments died with red ochre. Some simply 
wear a dhoti or cloth round the loins. The Sar- 
inghiha are a Jogi sect who use the saringhi or 
lute, and beg in the name of Bhairava. Another 
sect is the Duri-hara, from their peddling in 
thread to the housewives of the villages; the 
Mateyendri or Macchendri, from Matsyendri, whom 
they regard as their founder, are a third sect ; and 
a fourth is the Bhartihari. They are all errants 
and mendicants, and many assume the character 
merely to lead a lazy life ; there are even Muham- 
madan Jogi. In the Dekhan they seem to be 
arranged into 12 orders — 

Dubray Jogi or Bal santa ka Jogi. 

Khani Bhai tie heavy atones to their body, beg, and 
sell medicines. 

Lnunghoti Jogi or Juggai Jogi are merchants, selling 
beads. 

Kanp'lmta Jogi or Sonari Jogi live in temples, and are 
the priests. 

Tingri ka Jogi, musicians, performing on tho tingri. 
Sooo pat bcchne-wala Jogi sell beads of coral, etc. 
Mendiki Jogi beg by beating on the tambourine. 

Shan ka Jogi. 

Kulghari bcchne-wala Jogi sell the drip stones, which 
tlie Doombur caste make for Brahmans. 

Thugganeo Jogi. sell wooden trays made by cariientcrs 
near Dharwar, 

Chako or Katti Jogi sell knives and sissors. 

Dubbray bajani-wala beat a kind of tambourine. 

Their modes of obtaining alms are extremely 
varied. The Khani Bhai demands alms; if re- 
fused, ties his lengthened body to the latch of the 
door ; and many Jogi use musical instruments to 
sing to and attract attention. The women make 
rings, beads, and toys for sale. They never devote 
their women to the gods. Their marriages take 
place in early youth, and cost about Ks. 50 or 60. 
Two or three wives are sometimes in one house- 
hold. The dead of the sect are buried by 
Vaisya caste. In Persia, the terra Jogi or Yogi is 
given to all Hindu religious mendicants, and to 
pilgrims who are occasionally seen there, on their 
way to Baku and other places of pilgrimage. 

Mewar could always muster many hundreds of j 
the Kanfera or Kanp'hata Jogi, or split-ear ascetics, 
BO called from the habit of piercing tho ear and 
placing therein a ring of the conch-shell, which is 
their battle trumpet. The Bhartribari Jogi mendi- 
cants profess to nave been instituted by Bhartri- 
hari, orother of Vikramaditya, in the century 
before Christ. In the early part of the 19th 
century was a remarkable Mahapurush at the 
Ghosaurs of Kidderpur, a man about 40 years of 
age, with a very fair complexion, and jet-black 
hair, who did not eat or drink anything, nor speak 
a word, but remained in a sitting posture, vnth 
his legs and thighs crossed, absorbed in medita- 
tion. In 1867 there was a Jogi thus sitting in 
one of the caves of Ellora, who had eat there for 


five years, and the people said they wore unaware 
who brought him food. Garments coloured with 
geru, or red ochre, are worn by all classos of mendi- 
cants, and a little horn is often suspended around 
the neck. The Moodra, a round prickly seed, is 
worn by the ascetics as ear-rings. The Jogi's 
patera is a hollow gourd; that of the divinity 
Hari (tho god of war) is the human cranium. — 
Fraser^ s Journey into Khorasan, p. 394 ; WiUou ; 
Tr, of Hind, i. p. 43 ; Tod^s Rojastkany ii. p. 230 ; 
Wilx, Glc$s.; Wilsons Hindu Sects, 

JOGINI TANTRO, a work of high repute in 
Assam, as its contents are supposed to have been 
communicated by Siva to his consort Parvati. It 
states, regarding the king Norok, that though an 
Asur or infidel, he was in such favour witli tho 
gods, that they made him the guardian of the 
temple of Kamikhya. — Bcny.As. jSoc.*./onrn.,1865. 

JOHANNA, one of the, Comoro islands in tho 
Mozambique channel. 

JOHAR or Jauhar, a general sacrifice in war, to 
which Rajputs resorted when pressed by over- 
whelming numbers. Colonel Tod relates that on 
one occasion when Jeysulmir was so pressed, 
Mulraj and Ruttun repaired to tho palace of their 
queens, and told them to take the sohag, and pn> 
pare to meet in heaven, while they gave up their 
lives in defence of their honour and their faith. 
Smiling, the Soda rani replied, ‘ This night we 
shall prepare, and by the fhorning’s light we shall 
bo inhabitants of swerga ’ (heaven) ; and thus it 
was with the chiefs and all their wives. The night 
was passed together for the last time in prepara- 
tion for the awful morn. It came ; ablutions and 
prayers were finished, and at the Rajdwara werci 
convened bala, j)rude, and bridu. They bade a 
last farewell to all their kin, the Johar coinmencetl, 
and 24,000 women and girls, from infancy to old 
age, surrendered their lives, some by the sword, 
others in the volcano of fire. Blood flowed in 
torrents, while the smoke of the pyre ascende*! 
to the heavens. Not one feared to die, every 
valuable was consumed with them, not the worth 
of a straw was preserved for the foe. This woi k 
done, the brothers looked upon the spectacle wifli 
horror. Life was now a burden, and they pn - 
pared to quit it. They purified themselves with 
water, paid adoration to tho divinity, made gifts 
to the poor, placed a branch of the tulsi in their 
casques, the saligram round their neck ; and, 
having cased tbemselveB in armour and put on 
the saffron robe, they bound the mor (crown) 
around their heads, and embraced each other for 
the last time. Thus they awaited the hour of 
battle, and 3800 warriors, with faces red with 
wrath, prepared to die with their chiefs. Other 
instances of the awful rite of Johar, when a whole 
tribe mav become extinct, have been recorded in 
the annals of Mewar, the object of it being un- 
doubtedly to prevent the women falling into the 
hands of the enemy. To the women of Europe 
the fate of the Rajputni must appear one of appal- 
ling hardship. In each stage of life, death m as 
ready to claim her, — by the poppy at its dawn, by 
the flames in riper years ; while the safety of th 
interval depends on the uncertainty of war. Tlu^ 
loss of a battle, or the capture of a city, was a signal 
to avoid captivity and its horrors, which to tin- 
Rajputni are worse than death. It is singular 
that a nation so refined, so scrtmulous in its ideas 
with regard to females, as the Rajput, should not 
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have entered into some national compact to 
abandon such proof of success as the bondage of 
the women. When the foe was the Tatar the 
Jolmr might have been pardonable, but the 
practice was common in the international wars 
of the Kajputs ; and there are numerous inscrip- 
tions on stone and brass, which record as the first 
token of victory the captive wives of the focmen. 
AVhen the mother of Siscra looked out of the 
window, and cried through the lattice, Why 
tarry the wheels of his chariots ? have they not 
sped ? have they not divided the prey ; to every 
man a damsel or two ? gives a perfect picture of 
the Rajput mother expecting her son from the 
foray. The Jewish law with regard to female 
captives was perfectly analogous to that of Menu ; 
both declare them ‘ lawful prize,’ and both Moses 
and Menu establish rules sanctioning the marriage 
of such captives with the captors. When a girl is 
made captive by her lover, after a victory over 
her kinsmen, marriage is permitted by law. The 
forcible marriage in the Hindu law, termed 
Itac’chasa, viz. the seizure of a maiden by force 
from her house, while she weeps and calls for 
assistance, after her kinsmen and friends have 
been slain in battle, is the counterpart of the 
ordinance regarding the usage of a captive in the 
Pentateuch, excepting the shaving of the head, 
which is the sign of complete slavery with the 
Hindu. When Hector* anticipating his fall, pre- 
dicts the fate which awaits Andromache, he draws 
a forcible picture of the misery of the Rajput; 
but, to prevent such degradation, the Rajput hacl 
recourse to the Job.ir, or immolation of every 
female of the family. The very term widow 
(rand) is used in common parlance ns one of re- 
proach. The rule for the Jews is in Judges v. 28- 
30, Deuteronomy xxi. 10-13, ‘ When thou goest 
forth to war against thine enemies, and the Lord 
thy God hath delivered them into thine hands, and 
thou hast taken them captive, and secsb among 
the captives a beautiful woman, and hast a desire 
unto her, that thou wouldst have her to thy wife ; 
then thou shalt bring her home to thine house ; 
and she shall shave her head, and pare her nails ; 
and she nball put the raiment of her captivity 
from off her, and shall remain in thine house, and 
bewail her father and her mother a full month : 
and after that thou shalt go in unto her, and be 
her husband, and she shall be thy wife.’ — Pen- 
nant's Hindustan^ i. p. 56 ; Tod*s RajasthaUy i. pp. 
630, 640 ; Menu on Marriage^ Art. 26, 33, 

JOHN, Dr., the founder of the missionary 
botanical garden at Tranquebar, into which were 
introduced many plants, chiefly of the Peninsula, 
but also from Ceylon. 

JOHNIUS, a genus of fishes of the eastern seas, 
several species of which furnish isinglass. 

Johnius diacanthus, Lacepedc. 

Lutjanus diacanthui. Lac. Oorvina catulea, 

Johnius catalens, Cuv. Belanger and Bleckcr. 

Nalla katohelee, RutulU Oorvina nalla katchelce, 
Katchelee, Rutidl, Richardtwn. 

Soi®namaculata, a ondK. Ikan tambareh, . Malay. 

This fish grows to 2 feet 9 inches. It inhabits the 
Sea of Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, 
Malabar, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, Gangetic 
estuaries, Tenasserim, Canton, China seas, Madura, 
and Java. The air-vessel, Jd of the len^ of the 
fish, is of a broad lanceolate shm, tapering behind 
into a very elongated point This fish is valuable 


as food, blit also on account of the quantity and 
quality of its isinglass. 

Johnius Dusaumicri, C. ami V. Corvina Diissu- 
micri, C. and V, The total length of this fi.sii is 
6J inches. It inhabits the Sea of Penang, the 
Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, and Malabar. The 
length of the air-vessel is about one -fourth the total 
length. The isinglass is reputed good, but owing 
to the small size of the fish little is procurable. 

Johnius maculatus, Blocks Schneider^ var. ? 

Sari kulla, Tam., Ruastll. | Corvina niaculata, O. <0 V. 

Inhabits Sea of Penang. The form of its air 
vessel resembles that of Johnius belengeri. 

JOHNSON, FRANCIS, a professor of oriental 
langimgos at Hailey bury, in England, who printed 
the complete Hitopadesa, and accompanied it with 
a copious vocabulary, lie afterwards brought out 
a translation as close to the original text as tlic 
necessities of English composition would allow. 
'I'he above work, and the Arabic and Persian Lexi- 
con wliich bears his name, gave him a high place in 
the estimation of orientalists. 

JOHORE, formerly the chief city of the empire* 
of that name, and residence of the sultan, is 
situated about 20 miles up the river so called. The 
town was founded in a.d. 1511 or 1512 by Sultan 
Muhammad Shah ii. of Malacca, who, after his ex- 
pulsion from that place, by the Portuguese, fled to 
the river of Johoro. From that time the town of 
Johore has been the capital of the empire which 
took the name of the empire of Johore instead of 
that of Malacca, and up to 1810 there had suc- 
ceeded 14 princes. Johore is the residence of a 
panghulu, who is appointed both by the sultan of 
Johore and by the tumungong of Singapore. It 
is the received opinion that Johore ‘derived its 
population from Menangkabau. The Mcnangkabau 
race are a purely agricultural, raining, and inland 
trading people, and consequently when they began 
to emigrate to the Peninsula their proefcedings 
were precisely the reverse of those of the Singa- 
jwre colonist, and indeed of all other Malays. 
They passed through the maritime districts, and 
sought valleys amongst the mountains of the in- 
terior. This fallen empire is nominally bounded 
by the Cassang river on the W. coast, and by 
li^emaman on the E. coast, in lat. 4® 15' N. The 
sultan of Johorc’s present possessions on the 
Peninsula arc subdivided into several petty states, 
— first, that of Muar, extending from the Malacca 
territory to Parrit Siput, including a large river 
of the same name, and an inland district called 
Segamet. This is under the immediate rule of 
the tumungong of Muar, a chief residing at Pan- 
calang Kotah, on the river. Johore river is more 
than half a mile wide, with 8^ to 12 fathoms 
water. The Johore Archipelago is formed by the 
prolonration of the plutouic zone of elevation 
of the Malay Peninsula from Singapore to Billiton. 
The islands, with the exception of a few df the 
most southerly, formed the insular part of the 
kingdom of Johore from the 13th century till the 
occupation, in 1820, of Singapore. Several tribes 
in various stages of civilisation still possess the 
Johoro islands, — J. I. i4., August 1848, p. 518 ; 
Oliphant; Newhold^ ii. p. 41. 

jOHYA, a Rajput tribe in the tracts about 
Pakpattan, along tne Sutlej. The Johya, Dahya, 
and Mangalya tribes are now Muhamma^n, but 
are few either in the valley or desert, as also arc 
the Bairowi, a class of Baluch, and the Khairowi, 
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Jangria, Oondur, and Bagma, descended from 
tlie IVamar and Sankla Rajputs. By some 
authorities the Johya arc included among the 36 
royal races of India, by others they are considered 
a mere ramification of the Yadu Bhatti, and Colonel 
Tod calls them a Jat race. Some of the Joodi 
and Johya inhabit the range called in the native 
annals J uddoo-ka-dang, and by Baber the hill of 
Jud, skirting the Bchut. Behcra (Ifennell calls it 
Bhecra, in lat. 32° N., and long. 72° 10' E., and 
Elphinstone, lat. 32° 10' N., and long. 73° 15' E.) 
is often mentioned in the Yadu Bhatti annals. It 
was one of their intermediate places of repose, 
on their expulsion from India i.nd migration to 
Central Asia. Its position was )uinutely pointed 
out by the emperor Baber (p. 259), who in his 
attack on the hill tribes of Jat, Gujar, Guker, 
etc. , adjoining Kashmir, ‘expelied Hati Guker from 
Beheni, on the Behut river, near the cave temples 
of Garkotri at Bikrurn,’ of which the annotator 
remarks that they, as well ns those of But Bamian, 
were probably Buddhist. Baber (p. 294) also 
found the Jat masters of Sealkote, most likely the 
Salpiir conquered from a Jat prince in the 12th 
century by the Ratan prince, and presumed to be 
the Salbhnnpura founded by the fugitive Yadu 
prince of Gujni. Among the Lahia and Johya Raj- 
puts of the Indian desert, where they founded 
their first capital, Dcrrawul, many from compul- 
sion embraced the l^Iuhammadan faith, ou which 
occasion they assumed the name of Jat, of which 
at least twenty different offsets arc enumerated 
in the Yadu chronicles. Colonel Cunningham 
thinks that in the time of Alexander the Johya 
])robably extended from Bhatner and Pakpattan to 
Sabzalkot, about half-way between Uch’h and 
Bhakar. — Cunningham's Ancient Geography of 
India ^ p. 245 ; Tod's Travels ^ xiv. p. 45 ; Tod's 
RajasthaHy i. p. l9, ii. pp. 233, 289 ; Erskine's 
Baher, p. 269. 

JOK'TAN. Arabians are divided by native his- 
torians into two distinct races, the posterity of 
Kahtiin or Joktan, the son of Heber, who were 
termed al Arab al Araba, the pure Arabs, and 
the race of Adnan, the lineal descendants of 
Ishmael, who were called mixed Arabs, or Arab 
al Mostareba. The latter were intermixed with 
the descendants of Jorhan, one of the sons of 
Kahtan, and occupied the district of Hejaz, and 
from them were descended the tribe of Koresh. 
Kahtan was the first that wore a diadem in the 
land of Yemen, and his great-grandson Abid 
Shams or Saba was the first of the Arabian kings 
who undertook warlike expeditions and enriched 
his country with the spoil of bis enemies, and is 
said to have rccr.ived the name of Saba from the 
numerous captives whom he brought into Yemen. 
Kahtan was succeeded by his son Yarab, who was 
the first to speak the language and introduce the 
cerembnials of Arabia. Amongst the soas of 
Saba or Abid Shams were Hamyra, Amru, Kahtan, 
and A^aar. Hamyar was the first of Kahtau’s 
descendants who reigned over the whole of Yemen. 
He drove the remains of the tribe of Thamoud out 
of Yemen into Hejaz, and was one of the bravest, 
most skilful, and handsomest men of his time. 
Hamyar signifies red, and he is said to have re- 
ceived this name from the colour of his garment, 
and to have been the first king of Arabia who had 
a crown of gold , — Early Christianity. 

JONAH, a prophet of the Hebrews. The 


prophet suffered grievously from the eastern 
wind. This is the sherki so much dreaded in all 
these countries, which is hot, stormy, and 
singularly relaxing and dispiriting. The ruinB 
opposite Mosul are called Nabi Yunus and Koyun- 
jik, and a sketch showing the tomb of Jonah is 
given at p. 131, vol. i. of Layard’s Nineveh and its 
Itemains. Ricold of Montecrocc also mcntioiw 
the traces and ramparts of Nineveh, and a spring 
which is called Fount of Jonah. He adds that as 
the inhab’tants of the neighbourhood pointed out 
to him the tomb of Jonah up6n the summit of one 
of the mounds, it was natural to conclude that it 
marked the site of the great Nineveh. But this 
tra<lition as to the site of the tomb of Jonah is 
not 8upport(Kl by Scripture. Mr. l^yarJ tells us 
that the Jews, in the time of St. Jerome, pointed 
out the sepulchre of Jonah at Gathhopher, 
among the tribe of Zabulon, The building, which 
is supposed to cover the tomb, is very much 
venerated, and only Muhammadans are allowed 
to enter it. — Kinneir's Memoiry pp. 258, 259 ; 
Layard's Nineveh ; Yule's Cathot/y p. 361 ; Rich's 
Kw'distan, ii. p. 35. 

JONAKAN, a titular designation of the Moplah 
race of Malabar in the S.W. of the Peninsula, 
supposed to be derived from the Grecian Yavana. 

Jonangi, also written Zonangi, Jonagar, and 
Jonakari, a Muhammadan tribe in the south of 
the Peninsula, where the/ are also called Cbolia. 
also Labbi. They are considered to bo descended 
from Arab fathers and native women. The term 
has been supposed to be from Yunani, Grecian, 
also from Shonahar, the name of some country. 

JONES. Captain Felix Jones entered the 
Indian navy in 1828, and for the succeeding 
quarter of a century was uninterruptedly em- 
ployed in almost every survey of importance on 
which the officers of his service were engaged. 
Though a mere boy of seventeen when ho com- 
menced work in the Red Sea survey, in the 
Palinurus, under Commander Moresby, his talents 
found ample recognition, and the draughting of 
the northern portion of the Red Sea was entrusted 
to him, the southern portion being by Capt. Dugald 
Campbell. On the completion of the survey of 
the Red Sea, which occupied between 1829-84, 
Felix Jones was engaged in the survey of the 
Maidive Islands, again under Capt. Moresby, and 
drew the original charts, the execution of which 
was so beautiful that they were submitted for the 
inspection of the Queen. In 1837 we find him 
engaged in the Gulf of Manaar and coast of 
Ceylon on the same laborious duty. Lieut Jones 
commanded the steamer Nitocris in the Euphrates 
Expedition from May 6, 1840; performed the 
ascent of the Euphrates to Bales, a distance of 
1130 miles, in twenty days, in conjunction with 
three other steamers, commanded by Licuts. 
Campbell, Grounds, and M. Lynch ; and crossed 
the Syrian Desert to Bcirout, where he com- 
municated with the British fleet, then engaged in 
operations against Muhammad All, and connected 
the Euphrates and Mediterranean by chronometric 
measurements for longitude. He then brought 
the Nitocris down to the Gulf, but remained in 
Mesopotamia surveying the countiy under the 
late- Lieut Blosse Lynch, I.N., until 1846. In 
the following year, on his being appointed 
Surveyor -General of Mesopotamia, he returned 
thither from Bombay, having completed a map of 
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the countries between the Mediterranean, Kurd- 
isfan, J’crfiia, and the Gulf. The journals of the 
Royal and Bombay Geographical Societies are 
enriched with many of liis memoirs and maps, 
and others were published by (iovernraent. After 
twenty-five years’ continuous service, he proceeded 
to England on sick leave, and returned by Asia 
Minor and Constantinople, bringing with him a 
map, in three sheets, of Babylonia, which was 
lost in the India Office. The political relations 
with Persia assuming a threatening aspect, he re- 
turned hastily to Baghdad, and on March 1, 1855, 
was appointed Officiating Political Agent and 
Consul-General in Turkish -Arabia, and in the 
following October succeeded Capt. (now General 
Sir Arnold) Kemball as Political Resident at 
Bushir. In the capacity of Cliief Political Officer 
to the I^crsian Expedition he received the repeated 
thanks of Sir James Outram, who recommended 
him for honours, which, however, he never re- 
ceived. Again, during the Indian mutiny, he 
rendered service to his country by keeping in 
clieck the disposition of Persia and the warlike Arab 
maritime tribes to intrigue against British suprem- 
acy, and be received the repeated thanks of the 
Indian and Home Governments. In February 
1865, Capt. Felix Jones completed his maraificent 
map of Assyria, which occupied the declining 
years of his life, and then died. He wrote a 
Memoir on the Provindj of Baghdad. 

Sir Harford Jones, Baronet, a civil servant of 
the East India Company, who was sent by 
Great Britain on an embassy to the court of 
Persia, in which he was eminently successful. He 
left Bombay on the 12th September 1808, and 
rcjvched Bushir on the 14th October. At Teheran, 
when the treaty was to be signed, the aged wazir, 
Mirza Shaffi, accused him of an attempt to cheat 
him, on which Jones pushed him against the wall, 
kicked over the candles on the floor, left the room 
in darkness, and rode home. The treaty was 
signed 12th March 1809. He wrote an account 
of the mission to Persia in 1807-11, 

Sir William Jones, a judge of the High Court 
of Justice at Calcutta in the latter part of the 
18th century, a learned orientalist, and voluminous 
writer. Many of his discourses and memoirs 
appeared in the first to the fourth volumes of 
the Asiatic Researches. The principal of these 
were, — A Preliminary Discourse; on Asiatic Ortho- 
graphy ; on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India ; 
on the Sources of the Nile ; Second Anniversary 
Discourse ; Third ditto ; on the Arabs ; on the 
Tartars ; on the Persians ; Remarks on Johanna 
Island ; on Hindu Chronology ; on the Indian 
Game of Chess ; on the Second Classical Book of 
the Chinese, ii. p. 198 ; on the Antiquity of the 
Indian Zodiac ; on the Cure of Snake- Bites ; 
Design of a Treatise on Plante ; on the Chinese ; 
Supplement to Indian Chronology J on the Spike- 
nara; on the Borderers, Mountaineers, and Islanders 
of Asia ; Translation of Grant of Land in Camata ; 
on the Musical Modes of the Hindus ; on the 
Mystiwl Poetry of the Persians and Hindus, As. 
Res. iii. p. 165 ; on the Lunar Year of the Hindus ; 
on the Origin of Families of Nations ; on Asiatic 
History ; on the Loris or Lemur ; on the Philo- 
sophy of the Asiatics, As. Res. iv. p. 164 ; a 
Catalogue of Indian Plants ; Remarks on Dr. 
Hunter’s Astronomical Observations made on 
Journey to Ujjain ; Remarks on Playfair’s Quee- 


tions on Astronomy of Hindus. On his tomb was 
engraved the following : — 

‘ Here was deposited 
The mortal Part of a Man 
who feared God but not Death, 
and maintained independence 
But sought no Riches ; 
who thought 

None below him but the base and unjust, 

None above him but the wise and virtuous.’. . 


JONESIA ASOKA. 

J. pinnate, WiUdc. 

J. Indica, Jthcede. 

Asok, .... Bkno. 


A-thau-ka-pho, 
Ashunkar, . 
Wu yu wha, 


Burm. 

Can. 

Chin. 


Roxh, ii. p. 220. 

Saraca pinnata, Wiffdc. 

S. arborescens, Burm. 
Jassoondi, . . Konkan. 
Kankeli, . . . Sanhk. 
Diya rat mayl, . SiNon. 


The Jonesia genus of plants, of the natural 
family Leguminosse, was named by Dr. Roxburgh 
in honour of Sir William Jones. The species are 
few in number. They form trees, which are 
highly ornamental from their handsome, shining, 
abruptly - pinnate leaves, and from the showy 
nature of their crowded racemes of flowers. 

Asoka is a Sanskrit word, from a, privitive, and 
Soka, sorrow. The asoka flowers appear in March 
and April, and the fruit in August and September, 
and when in full blossom the whole vegetable 
kingdom does not afford a more beautiful object. 
Its flowers are diversified with orange, scarlet, 
and bright yellow tints. In Hinduism, it is con- 
secrated to Siva, and is often planted near temples, 
— as the lotus flower, called Kamala or Padma, is 
sacred to Vishnu and his wife I^akshmi. In 
Hindu poetry, despairing lovers very commonly 
address objects of nature, clouds, elephants, and 
birds, on the subject of their lost or absent mis- 
tresses, and the asoka tree is often invoked. 

In the Toy Cart, translated by H. H. Wilson, 
Maitreya, describing a garden, says, ‘And here 
the asoka tree, with its rich crimson blossom, 
shines like a young warrior bathed in the san- 
guine shower of the furious fight.’ Differences 
in the colour of the flowers arise from their 
changing during development. When they first 
expand, they are of a beautiful orange colour, 
gradually changing to red, forming a variety of 
beautiful shades. They are fragrant during the 
night. Hindu men and women of all classes 
ought to bathe, on a particular day, in some holy 
stream, especially the Brahmaputra, and drink 
water with buds of the asoka floating in it. Sita 
is said to have been confined in a grove of the 
asoka tree, while in captivity by Havana other 
relaters say she was confined in a place or house, 
called Asokwan. — Mason's Tenasserim; Colemans 
Mythology ; Lady Faulkland's Chow - Chow ; 
Richardson's Flowers and Flower Gatdens ; 
Williams' Story of Nalay p. 117. 

JOOGA. Hind. The yoke of a carriage or 
plough. The word is preserved in many Indo- 
European languages, thus — Sanskrit, Yug; 
Persian, Yogh; Greek, Zeugos; German, Joch ; 
Latin, Jugum ; Russian, Igum . — Elliot 

JORDAN rises a few miles N.E. of Paneas 
(Caesarea Philippi), at the foot of Mount Hermon, 
a branch of the Anti-Libanus. Its apparent source 
flows from beneath a cave at the foot of a preci- 
pice, in the sides of which are several niches with 
Greek inscriptions. Crossing the Ws and fens of 
the lake Merom, subsequently called Lamochonitis, 
after a course of 16 miles, it passes under the city 
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of Julias, the ancient Bethsaida, it then expands 
into a beautiful sheet of water, the lake Tiberius, 
anciently Gennesareth, and, after a winding course 
of about 60 miles through a hollow valley called 
£l-Ghor, it empties itself into thd lake Asphaltites, 
or Dead Sea, the Bahr-ul-Lut of the Arabs. Its 
whole course is about 130 miles ; its breadth 
averaging about thirty yards, and in depth three. 

It if called by the Arabs Sheriat-ul-Kabir. The 
valley of the Jordan opens to the east, beyond 
which the eye losea itself in the desert of Haurao. 

— Robinson's Travels. 

JOSAPHAT, a corruption of Bodhisatwa. 
Barlaam and Josaphat, a romance ascribed to St. 
John of Damascus, has been so completely received 
into the bosom of the I^tin Church, that the 
names of ‘ the holy saints Barlaam and Josaphat of 
India, on the borders of Persia,’ have been c«anon- 
ized, and have their proper day, November 27th, 
as may be read in theMartyrologium of Cardinal 
Baronius, authorized by Pope Sextus v. for general 
use in the Catholic world, at page 177 of the 1873 
edition, endorsed by His Holiness Pius ix. The 
Greek Church assigns a different day to the holy 
losaph, son of Abener, king of India, and omits 
Barlaam. Josaphat or losaph is Bodhisat, or the 
condition of Sakya before he became a Buddha, and 
the religious romance of St. John of Damascus is 
simply a Greek version of the life of Gautama. 
Professor Max Muller pointed out the fact that 
Gautama, under the name of St. Josaphat, is now 
officially recognised and honoured and worshipped 
throughout the whole of Roman Catholic Christen- 
dom as a Christian saint 1 And just as Barlaam 
and Josaphat is an offshoot of Buddhist literature, 

80 the wide scrieH of tales represented by the 
Pancha Tantra, Kalila and Damna, Fables of 
Bidpai, iEsop’s Fables and I^ Fontaine’s, arc 
mainly traceable not only to an Indian, but to a 
Buddhist source. Sindbad the Smlor, and other 
tales of the Arabian Nights, have their birth in 
Buddhist Jatakas ; Boccaccio, Chaucer, Gower, 
and Spencer have been indebted to this treasure- 
house of Buddhist folk-lore; even the three caskets 
and the pound of flesh in the Merchant of Venice 
are ideas found in this wonderful old story-book. 

— Contemporary Review^ 1870. See Barleuim ; 
Jataka ; Lalita. 

JOSEPHUS. Flavius Josephus, a Jewish his- 
torian. After a visit to Rome, he commanded 
the troops defending Jotapata against Vespasian, 
but subsequently joined Vespasian and aided in 
the siege of Jerusalem, and received great ^- 
vancement from Vespasian and Titus. He wrote 
a History of the Wars of the Jews, first in SjTiac 
and then in Greek ; he also wrote the Antiquities 
of the Jews, also two books in defence of the Jews, 
and his own life. Born at Jerusalem a.d. 37, died 
at Rome about a.d. 93. — Cata/a^o. 

JOSiHI, Hind., also called Joti, Jotisi, and Joti- 
saru, is an astronomer, an astrologer, in general ; 
professing astrology and fortune - telling, and 
employed in casting nativities. In Upper India, 
the name is applied to an inferior order of 
Brahmans following this occupation ; in the 
Dekhan, to a caste of Sudras. The tenn, when 
restricted to a Brahman conversant with astro- 
nomical science, implies considerable respect- 
ability, as is the case with the Joshis of Kamaom 
Their name is derived from Jotish, astrology, and 
they are known also by the names of Bhudurea 
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and Dukout. The manner of the employment of 
the Joshi is described in Exodus xxxii. 5, where 
[, Aaron made proclamation, and said, ‘ To-morrow 
is a feast to the Lord.^ Similarly, before a 
religious ceremony or festival, the officiating 
Brahman or an appointed person proclaims, ‘ To- 
morrow, or on such a day, such a ceremony will 
bd* performed ; ’ and every morning, in Southern 
India, the joshi goes from nouse to house to inform 
the inmates as to the sacred rites of the day de- 
pending on the planet.iry movements. 

The Hindu almanacs or panchanga are so com- 
plicated that ordinary persons cannot understand 
them, and every town has a number of men who 
earn a livelihood by going from house to house to 
explain the conditions which are to guide their 
religious rites. Jotidar, in Bengal, a village 
autliority. Jotisaatri-karia, SiNOH,, an astrologer. 

Jotish, correctly Jyantiaham, in Sanskrit, in- 
cludes mathematical, astronomical, and astrological 
science. The treatises on Jotish rre ail in San- 
skrit, but some are written in other characters. 
Jhc Sanskrit names for the zodiacal signs an' — 


Mesh am, ram. 
Vrisabiuini, bull. 
Mithinain, twins. 
Karkat icam, crab. 
Siinham, lion. 
Kanya, virgin. 


Tula, Hcales. 
Vrischlcain, scorpion 
Dhanns, bow. 
Ivlacaraiii, be goat. 
Kumbha, vowsei. 
Mina, finhes. 


Jyotishia, in Sanskrit, is* a.stronomy, astrology. 
Jyotishi, an astronomer; an astrologer who pre- 
pares the calendar, casts nativities, and tells for- 
tunes. 

The Jyotiaha is a Sanskrit a.stronomical treatise, 
one of the Vedanga, detailing the most auspicious 
days and seasons for the Hindus to perform the 
Vedic sacrifices and ceremonies. One of its tracts, 
of 30 v(‘r 808 , is supposed to bo of date n.c. 300. 
—FAVwt, See Almanac; Panchanga; Vedanga. 

JOSHUA, a Hebrew chief who led the Israelites 
over Jordan, n.c. 1280, and drove the Amorites 
from their territory near Hebron. liaraescs ii. 
was then reigning in Egypt. Joshua divided 
Canaan into twelve parts, which the tribes drew 
by lot, according to their families. 

JOSS-HOUSE, a Chinese temple. In every 
Chinese house, without exception, is found the 
shrine of the special joss or god of the family, 
with joss - sticks (aromatic pastilles) burning 
before it ; and in some corner is the stove, and on 
it the tea equipage, ready for use at a moment’s 
notice. — Frere, Antipodes, p. 200. 

JOT. Beng. The land which a cultivator 
tills ; also his tenure of it. 

JOU-KHIAO. The first and mo.st ancient of 
the faiths in China was that called Jou-khiao, the 
Doctrine of the Lettered, of which Confucius is 
regarded as the reformer and patriarch. It was 
based upon a philosophical pautFcism, which has 
been variously interpreted at various epochs. It 
is believed that at a remote period, the existence 
of an omnipotent God, a requiter of human 
actions, was not excluded from it. — Hue s 
Christianity, i. p. 822. 

JO YAK YE R, a servile caste of toddv- 
drawers in Malabar, inferior in social rank to the 
Jover or Tiyar, with whom, however, they inter- 
marry. . . 

JOWRAH. Ghaffur Khan, the first nawao of 
Jowrah, was brother-in-law of the Pindara 
leader Amir Khan, whom he represented at the 
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pouHof Ifolkfir wbon Amir Khnn quitted Malwa arc chiefly those of the chase, using the Ikiw and 
pn his cxnoilitionB into li,u]uitaua. Tlie lands arrow, and dogs; they kill deer, hogs, and not 
which had been assigned to hin» by llolkar were unfrequcntly snakes, of the flesh of which, especi 
guaranteed to him by the article of the treaty ally that of tlio Python molnnis, they are very 
pf Mundisore, on condition of his maintaining a fond. Etcept iho cow, they are omniyorous. 
body of 600 horse, the quota to bo increased in Their usual food is insipid and nauseous roots 
proportion to the increasing rorenue of his dis- (tuga, kurba, and mniolu), and the seeds of tht* 
tricts. In 1842 the existing arrangement was jungle grasses. They have no system of caste, 
commuted to a yearly contribution of Hali Rs, They deny that they worship any deity or hare 
1,85,810, when the western Malwa contingent, any image, but they pay homage to nameless 
consisting of the troops fumislicd by Jowrah, spirits who inhabit the woods and mountains, and 
was amalgamated M’ith the eastern Malwa con- make ofiferings of a fowl, a goat, or rice, or spirits, 
tingent furnished by Holkar and Dewos. The to the genus loci. In the month Baiiwkh, they 
contribution was reduced to Hali Rs. 1,61,810 in offer libations to the manes of their deceased 
1859, ns a reward for the iiawab’s services during ancestors. They bury their dead Marriages 
the mutinies. The area of Jowrah is 872 square are arranged by the parents, and are scenes of 
miles; the population, 85,456 souls ; the revenue, revelling and drunkenness. They adhere to one 
Rb. 6,65,240. Jowrah contains the best poppy- wife, unless she prove unfruitful. Like many of 
growing lands in Malwa, and yields yearly about the Hindu races, they will not pronounce their 
1000 chests of opium. The nawab keeps up a wives* names. Their language is not similar to 
military force of 175 horse and 600 foot. The Uriya, and it shows that they are connected with 
nawab received a sunnud guaranteeing the sue- the Munda of Chutia Nagpur, and that their 
cession to hia State according to Muhammadan nearest kinsmen ore the Kheri^. But in their 
law, in the event of the failure of natural heirs, present position they are isolated from all other 
He receives a salute of 13 guns . — IrcatieSf iv. branches of the Kolarian family, and they have 
P- 343. no suspicion that they are connected witli them. 

JUANGA, or Patuah, or Patra Saori, a forest The Juanga women are fond of ornaments, which 
race inhabiting the tributary mahals to the south they wear in the nose, ears, and hair. That for 
of Singbhum in Cuttack, scattered in the mahals the nose is the ordinary nhut, or nose-ring of 
or killaha of Keonjur^ Pal Lehra, 30 villages; other Indian tribes. In the ears are worn two or 
Dhonkanal, 6 villages ; andHindole, 6 villages. The three rings, and one larger ornament worn in the 
stature of the men does not exceed 6 feet 2 inches, upper part of that organ ; this latter ornament is 
and of the women 4 feet 3 inches or 4 feet 4 bell-shaped, and not untasteful. The hair ol the 
inches. Their forms are slight, with little muscular women is gathered into a knot at the Dock of the 
development, and physique weak. Their face is head, and fastened by a string, each end of wliich 
shorter and broader than that of the Uriya ; the terminates in a brass or silver button. Some- 
nose is flat, and nostril wide. Their colour is not times, too, a bell-shaped ornament is worn in the 
darker than the Uriya peasant. The men are not hair, and has not a bad appearance. The effect 
handsome, but the women are repulsively ugly, of the Juanga costume on a person who beholds 
The men dress like the peasantry of the neigh- one of these women for the first time is ludicrous 
bourhood, but, until 1871, all the covering of the enough, but it is in the dance that such appears 
women consisted of two bunches of twigs, with pre-eminently ridiculous. They dance in a circle 
their leaves attached, one before and one behind, to the noise of a large drum, beaten by the men, 
which were changed daily, and kept in their posi- which marks the time, moving round and round 
tion by a strip of bark or a string of glazed in the same measured step, occasionally advancing 
earthenware beads, passed twenty or thirty times towards the musicians, then receding from them, 
round the waist and over the stems of the twigs ; in the performance of which the Juanga ladies 
hence the name of the tribe, Patuah, — literally evince a strong disposition to attitudinize and 
people of the leaf ; but they call themselves make display. In tne dance, they bend graoe- 
Juanga and Pudhan. The women also wear fuUy forward at an angle of about 45 degrees, the 
necklaces of the same kind of beads, and their l^t hand slightly holding the extremity of the long 
hair is gathered together in a knot at the back of strings of beads, the right band hanging down 
the head, fastened by a string with a silver or towards the knee. In such an attitude, it must 
brass button at each end of it The women wear be evident that the stiff bundle of twigs in front 
no blanket or covering at night, but sleep between will press inconveniently against the legs of the 
two fires. Their traditions ore to the effect that dancer as she bends forward ; she therefore pushes 
they were formerly vain of fine dress, and were it between them towards the rear, which neces- 
wont to lay aside their good clothes to prevent sarily forces up the rear bundle, and os tlu\ 
their being soiled, and wore such leaves when materials of the sylvan crinoline are about as 
attending to the cleaning of the cow-houses or flexible as a birch broom, the effect of a dozeji 
otherduty, when one day a thakurani, or, according such tails bobbing up and down together in the 
to some, Sita, appeared, and command^ them as dance is ludicrous to European eyes, though the 
a punishment for their vanity always to wear such Juanga themselves do not seem to consider the 
leaves. They believed that if they violated these sight at all promotivc of laughter, 
commands they would be devoured by tigers. These people eat the flesh of all animals except 
1 heir villages are in the clearings or openings in the cow, from which they abstain out of deference 
the forest ; arc small, with about six or eight to the Dhcnkanal raja, whose lands they are [x*r- 
famines in poor and mean thatched huts of wattle mitted to live on rent-free, on condition of supidy- 
und daub, each family in its own dwelling. They ing him, when required, with ardent spirits, which 
nave no lands, but sometimes assist in the culti- they distil from mahwa flowers and wild honey, 
vation of the neighbourhood. Their avocations which is very plentiful in those jungles. The 
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men, also, arc bound to serve him as coolies for joojar’h of his fathers. At another place he says 
the conveyance of his baugage when he travels (p. 727), A humble altar of clay marks theispot 
through the district, and to beat the jungle where the bravo Hara fell, having a tablet 
when he hunts, which latter duty they consider or joojar’h, representing a cavalier and his 
a pastime ; as, next to killing game themselves, steed, armed at all points. — Tod's Rajasthan^ ii. 

their greatest pleasure is to sec it killed by pp. 416, 727. 

others. Their quickness of sight, too, in tracking JUGGERNATH TURKOPUNCHANUM was 
a wounded animal is quite wonderful ; thoJuanga Sanskrit tutor to Sir William Jones; compiled 
will discover a deers track, even some hours the digest of Hindu laws, under the patronage of 

after the animal may have passed over fallen Lord Cornwallis. 

leaves and ground the least calculated for track- JUGGLERS. See Domba; Jatti; KoUati 
ing an animal. They also hunt with dogs, of (Khelati?); Modewar. 

which they possess a very useful breed, but they JUGGUT COONT, the point of laud beyond 

have no firearms. Their expertness with the Dwaraka in Kattyawar, the last stronghold of the 
bow is quite astonishing, and at 80 yards they Yadu race when their power was extinguished, 

will hit a very small mark, and it is considered no It was at Juggut Coont, the Jigat Point of 

feat to shoot a hare at full speed, or a bird upon English maps, where th(^ Badhail, a branch of the 
the wing, — the latter being generally shot with Rahtor, csUvhlished themselves. — Tod's Rajasthnti. 
blunt arrows. Their bows are generally of bam- JUGlIl, Mezeng, and Luli are tribes classed as 
boo, and so powerful arc they as to send an Musalmans in Bokhara,* but they seem to be 
arrow through and through a wild hog or deer ; similar to gypsies ; their women go unveiled, and 
but they do not care to meddle with the large the men arc careless in their relimous duties, 
animals, and have an especial dread of the bear Numbers of them are established at Bokhara and 
and tiger. This tribe do not hold any land, and other towns as medical men, and telling fortunes, 
appear to have a strong aversion to agriculture, and horse dealiug ; such as lead a wandering life 
or any other laborious employment. They pos.scss encamp in tents of a coarse cotton stuff called 
but few domestic animals, and these they rarely Rez- They have permission to halt near all the 
kill except for sacrificial purposes ; thus they have lakes and rivers of the khanate, whenever those 
to depend on the produce of the chase to supply places are not previously occupied by Uzbaks ; in 
them with flesh, but game of all kind is so plentiful consequence of which ap great number of them 
in those jungles that the Juanga need never be are dispersed along the banks of the Zar-^shan, 
in want of animal food. The flcsli of snakes is, near Samarcand, while others encamp in the 
by them, considered a peculiar delicacy, but their neighbourhood of Xanikul. 
ordinary diet consists of edible grass seeds, and JUGLANUACEiE, the walnut tribe of plants, 
roots, which must bo an unpalatable and little including many valuable timber trees. There arc 
nourishing kind of aliment; however, as before in the East Indies three species of the genus 
stated, the men show no symptoms of insufficiency Juglans and three Engelhardtia, viz. E. Roxbui^h- 
of diet, for they appear plump and sufficiently iana, Wallichiana, and Colebrookiana. ^J. arguta, 

fed, but the women have a meagre and half- ’ ” 

starved look, though, perhaps, this arises as much 
from want of clothiug as the abs(!ric(^ of sufficient 
nourishment; for a certain degree of warmth is 
quite as essential ns food to maintain cither man 
or beast in healthy condition. The Cbenchu 
of the Guntur and Masulipatam jungles much 
resemble the Juanga in tficir habits, and the 
jungles of Malabar contain the Holier race, whose 
women, up till a.d. 1830, were in the practice of 
attending the market of Mangalore in similar 
veg(5table costume. — Colburn's Journal^ 1861. 

JUBHA. Hind. A long outer garment, gener- 
ally of cloth, worn by learned and respectable 
Muhammarlans ; it is a large wrapping gown, 
with sleeves, tight at the wrists, but wide above, 
open in front, and so Wide as to admit of being 
folded round the body, the one side lapping 
broadly over the other; it very much resembles 
the Persian * barouni,' but in Persia is commonly 
made of coarser materials. The Khorasani jubha 
is ins>Bt commonly made of brown or reddish-grey 
woollen, and frequently of earners hair. It is a 
very good external covering, its close texture not 
readily admitting the wet, and in a great measure 
excluoing the wind. In India, it is mode of 
muslin, or cotton, or chintz. — Fraser's Khorasan^ 
p. 266 . 

JUQAR, also JoojaPh. Hind. A monumental 
tablet raised by Rajputs to the memory of soldiers 
slain in battle. Colonel Tod, writing of one of 
these, says, His body was carried to Ranolli and 
burnt, and he had his cenotaph amongst the 
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Waiiich, ihcet-Kya, iJURM., grows m ijurma; «i. 
regia in Central Asia; Engelhardtia Roxburgb- 
iaiia in the mountains on the north-east of India, 
and E. Wallicbii at Penang and Singapore. J. 
cordiformis, Maxim. j a walnut tree of Japan. J. 
Sicboldiana, Maxim.., a large walnut tree of Japan. 

JUGLANS REGIA. Linn. Walnut tree. 
Kae-shin, . . . Bhot. 1 Dun, .... Kanora. 
Hu-t’au. Hoh t’au, Chin. Ka botang, . . Ladakh. 


Kiang-t au, 
Akrot, . . 
Charmaghz, 


. Hind., Pehh. Than, Khor, Darga, Kavi. 
z, „ „ Ughr, Waghz, Til. -INDUS. 


J. regia extends from Greece and Asia Minor, 
over li(?banon and Persia, probably all along the 
Hindu Kush to the Himalaya, and is abundant in 
Kashmir, Sirmur, Kamoon, and Nepal; and J, 
arguta was found by Dr. AVallich as far south as 
Taong Dong. 

It occurs wild in the Caucasus and N.W. Him- 
alaya, and in Jalandhar is cultivated. The trunk of 
a very old tree is from 15 to 18 feet ; wood hard, 
light, and strong, of a dark-brown colour, beauti- 
fully veined ; receives a high polish, and is used 
principally for cabinet-making purposes, and for 
gun stocks ; not subject to worms, nor liable to 
warp. The tree is found in the Sutlej valley, 
between Rampur and Sungnam, at an elevation 
of 7000 to 9000 feet. The fruit ripens well at 
Pangi, but not much higher; its pericarp con- 
tains taxmic and gallic acid in abundance, and 
the nut is emulsive, and very rich in a valuable 
drying oil. 

The husks and root of the walnut both yield a 



JUGLANS PTEROCOOCA. 
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dye, which is much used by gypsies and theatrical 
performers for staining the skin brown. It is 
also used by cabinet-makers and joiners to stain 
white and yellow woods of a dark-brown or black 
colour, like that of the walnut. In the preparation 
of the dye froin the husks, they should be allowed 
to rot, and then boiled in water, adding to the 
decoction fresh water, according to the colour 
required to be produced by the solution. The 
sap of the walnut tree contains a large quantity 
of saccharine matter ; and in some countries the 
trees are tapped for the purpose of obtaining the 
sap, wliich by evaporation is converted into sugar. 
It is also, in many parts of Europe and Asia, 
fermented and made into wine, aud a spirit is 
also distilled from it. Cowley, in his Plants, 
sums up the virtues of the walnut in the following | 
lines : — 

* On barren Hcalpa hIic makes fresh honours grow ; 

Her timber i« for various uses goo(t ; 

The carver she supplies with useful wood ; 

Hho makes the painter's fading colours last. 

A table she affords us, and repast ; 

E’en while we feast, her oil our lamp supplies. 

The rankest i^joison by her virtues dies, 

The mad dog s foam and taint of raging skies. 

’I'he Pontic king, who lived where poisons grow, 

Skilful in antidotes, her virtues knew.’ 

Anglers employ an infusion of the leaves or 
husks for pouring upon the earth, in order to 
procure worms, which •it speedily brings to the 
surface. — Foyle's III. Him. Hot. 342 ; Voic/t ; Roxb. 

JUGLANS PTKKOCOCCA. Rozh. to-soiing- 
let-wah, Bi-um. This tree is found on the banks 
of the streams in the P(*gii district, but is scarce ; 
it is a hard, strong timber. Wood white coloured, 
adapted to every purpose of house - building. — 
McClelland. 

JUGMUNDA, an island palace of Udaipur. 
During the mutiny, the Kao of Baidbah here gave 
shelter to 60 British women and children. 

JUG-KAJ. Hind. Amongst the Hindus of 
India, the act of abdication confers the title of 
Jug-raj ; or when they conjoin the authority of 
the son with the father, the heir is styled Jiva-raj. 
Four instances of this are on record in the annals 
of Bundi. Jug-rani, Hind., queen of the world. 
— Tod. 

JUJliBE TREE, Zizyphus jujuba. 

TTnab (fruit), . . Arab. Liang-taau, . . Chin. 

THau, Ta-taau, . Chin. Kung-tsau, . . ,, 

Uung-tsau, . . ,, Mih-taau, Nan-tsau, ,, 

A tree of the south of Europe, Persia, China, 
India, and other countries, yields a wholesome 
fruit ; preserved in syrup by the Chinese, after the 
surface has been scratched in numerous fine 
longitudinal lines. 

JUKAN. Pers. a game of ball on horseback. 
The player, while riding at full gallop, has to 
catch up the ball from the ground with a bat, 
and send it in two strokes through two hoops 
affixed to poles, one behind the other. This game 
req^uires more activity than the Turkish game of 
jand. — Vamhery^ Bokhara^ p. 77. 

JUL-JATRA. On the 14th (SudiJ, or 29th. 
is a solemn festival in honour of Vishnu. It is 
called the Jul-jatra, from being performed on the 
water, Jul. The rana, chiefs, ministers, and 
citizens go in procession to the lake, and adore 
the * spirit of the waters,’ on which floating lights 
are placed, and the whole surface is illuminated 
by a grand display of pyrotechny. On this day 


‘ Vishnu rises from his slumber of four months,’ — 
a figurative expression to denote the sun’s emerg- 
ing from the cloudy months of the periodical 
floods . — ToeVs Rajasthan^ i. p. 698. See Jal. 

JULO. Baluch. The Bad-i-Simoom, or hot 
wind of the desert. 

JULOSTYLIS ANGUSTIFOIJA. Thw. 
Kydia angustifolia, i4rn. A middle-sized tree 
of the south of Ceylon, not uncommon. — Thw. 
p. 30. 

JULOTSURG, also wTitten Jalotsarg, is a 
ceremony which is gone through when a pond, 
boali, or well is married. The only difference 
between this and the Ibtnotsarg is that the bride 
is personated by an image, instead of the tulsi. — 
Elliot. 

JUM, cultivation carried out on land 
cleared by burning the forests. In Arakan, land 
cultivated with the hoe. The Kumari of vS. India, 
and Cheena, is a mode of cultivation practised 
by the wild races in the forests of India. In 
the Chittagong Hills, in the month of April, a 
patch of the forest is selected by the Jumahs, and 
cut down and cleared by burning it in May, after 
drying in the sun. The ground is sown, a house 
is erected, and the crops of grain, cotton, and 
tobacco carefully cleaned and watched. They 
usually move off to a new site next season. — 
Mor. and Mat. Prog.^ 1868-09. 

JUM A. Arab. Friday, the principal day of 
religious worship among the Muhammadann, 
when they assemble at the mosque. 

JUMMA MUSJID, in India, the common 
appellation of the principal mosque of a town. 
That of Dehli, close to the Cbandtfey Chowk, is 
built of great blocks of red sandstone, with three 
domes of white marble, and raised upon a terrace 
60 feet high. It is a noble sample of Muham- 
madan architecture, and one of the grandest 
temples ever raised by man. It is the second 
most remarkable building in India, being next in 
rank to the Taj. Had it been wholly of white 
marble, the grandeur and effect would have been 
immeasurably greater; os it is, the red stone of 
the colonnades, and the pavilions, and the court- 
yard, and the gateways, seems to be a blemish in 
the design, though it may have been intended to 
Bet off more the beauty of the white marble of tlie 
mosque by contrast. It is the highest building in 
all Dehli, towering above every other object, and 
seen from every part of the city. The mosque 
itself rises on the west of the platform, indicating 
the direction of Mecca. In shape it is an oblong, 
201 feet in length, and 120 feet in breadth. The 
fla^ are about 3 feet long by IJ broad, and 
their number is 900, capable of holding 2000 
persons. The Jumma Musjid was commenced in 
1629, and finished in 1648. It is said to have 
cost ten lakhs of rupees. — Tr. of Hind. ii. p. 282. 

JUMNA or Jamuna, a river of the North- W^eitern 
Provinces and of the Panjab. It rises in the 
Himalayas, in the Native State of Garhwal, about 
5 miles N. of Jumnotri, and about 8 miles 
N.W. of the lofty mountain Bandarpanch (20,731 
feet), in lat. 31® 3' N., and long. 7b® 30' E. The 
Jumna, at its source near Jumnotri, is 10,849 
feet above the sea-level; at Kotnur, 16 miles 
lower, it is only 5036 feet ; so that, between these 
two places, it falls at the rate of 314 feet in a 
mile. At its junction with the Tons it is 1686 
feet above the sea ; at its junction with the Asan, 
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1470 feet ; and at the point where it igsues from 
the Siwalik Hills into the plains, it is 1276 feet. 
The catchment area of the Jumna is 118,000 
square miles ; its flood-discharge at Allahabad, 
1,333,000 cubic feet per second; discharge per 
square mile of catchment area, 113 cubic feet per 
second. The Eastern Jumna (Jamuna) canal is 
an important irrigation work in Saharunpur, 
Muzaffarnagar, and Meerut (Mirath) districts. 
North-Western Provinces. The Western Jumna 
(Jamuna) canal is an important irrigation work 
in Umballa (Ambala), Karnal, Dehli, and Rohtak 
districts, Pan jab. It takes its supply of water 
from the Jumna at Hathni Kund, on its western 
bank. 

The spot whore the Ganges and Jumna, sister 
nuddis (Greek Naiades), meet, makes a magnificent 
prospect. There is scarcely a lovelier spot than 
the prayag of Allahabad. The broad expanse of 
waters, tlie verdant hanks, and the picturesque 
scenery, tell upon the mind, and fascinate the 
pilgrim. A special great mcla is held liere every 
year on the full moon in January, — Maghai 
Prnyagai, as the common Hindu saying goes, — 
and the holy fair lasts there about two months, 
and attracts people from far and near. 

The Mesopotamia formed by the Ganges there, 
known as the Doab, is the Auterved of the ancient 
Hindus. From the narrow point in which it 
terminates, the valley broadens as it stretches 
away towards the west, embracing a greater and 
greater area between the Ganges and Jumna. 
The whole of its immense supcrficieB forms a vast, 
populous, and busy hive, enriched by human 
industry, and embellished by human taste. It is 
thickly dotted with great townships and cities, 
and under the sun no country makes up such 
a highly interesting prospect of green fields, 
orchards, and gardens in a continuous succession. 
In this fair savannah were the cities of the pre- 
Vedic Dasya races. Here rose the first cities of 
the Arya race. In the plains of the Doab, the 
rajas of Ilastiiiapur, of Indraprastlira, and of 
Kanouj exhibited the highest power and splendour 
of Hindu sovereignty. The rich districts watered 
by the Ganges and Jumna have always tempted 
the avarice of the foreign conqueror. Here was 
the residence of the ino.st famous Hindu sages. 
From this birthplace of arts and civilisation, 
wisdom travelled to the west. This Doab is the 
battle ground of the Paiulu against the Kuru, of 
the Ghazriivide and Ghorian against the Hindu, 
of the Moghul against the ratliau, of the Mahratta 
against the Moghul, and of the British against the 
Mahratta, where many a spot is hallowed by tra- 
dition, and many a ruin is consecrated by history. 
In this Doab almost every inch of land is under 
the plough. From Allahabad to Sheeoabad, there 
are four large cities, and villages at frequent 
intervals. A similar distance in Bengal is no 
doubt dotted with the same number of villages, 
but has not one town equal to Futtchpur, Cawn- 
pur, or Mynpori. Hero the rural population is 
more intelligent and spirited than the same class 
in Bengal. The humblest Doabi lives upon better 
food, and covers his body with more abundant 
clothing, than the humblest Bengali. The cattle 
here arc various. Camels, buffaloes, horses, 
donkeys, and oxen are all made to assist man in 
his labours. The fondness of the Doabi women 
for coloured millinery evinces a more cultivated 


female taste, and to them may remotely be traced 
the impetus which is given to the various dye 
manufactures of Northern India. 

The Doab, like Bengal, is flat and alluvial. 
The vast plain is uninterrupted by a single emi- 
nence ; the tall and robust figure, the Ann step, 
the stern eye, and the erect bearing of the Hindu- 
stani are everywhere to be seen. In Bengal, 
the oxen alone form beasts of burden. A Hindu- 
stani coolie takes <^he load over tlie waist, and 
not up( n the head. In Calcutta the Baboos do 
not know what it is to ride. In Hindustan rural 
women perform journeys on horseback, and prin- 
cesses discuss the merits of horsemanship. The 
people of the Doab have for the most part well- 
formed features. The rude Jat, however, has a 
coarse, mean physiognomy. The Western and 
Eastern Jumna canals, of ancient construction, 
had fallen into disrepair, but were restored during 
the administration of Lord Dalhousie. — Imp, Goz. 

JUMNOTKI. Near this holy site of the 
Hindus is seen the junction of three streams. 
From the bed of the torrent the mountain rises 
at once to its height, apparently without any 
very extensive irregularities, and the steepness 
of tlie declivity at this point may in some degree 
be escirnated, when it is understood that the 
avalancnes from above fall into the channel of 
I the river. 1'he particulai^ sjiot which obtains the 
name of Jumnotri is very little below the jJace 
where the various small streams, formed on the 
mountain brow by the melting of many maascs 
of snow, unit *, in one*, and fall into a basin Ixdow. 
The site is a place of jtilgriniagi; to the Hindus, 
who perform ablutions at a small stream of warm 
water, of which there are scweral. One of them 
is too hot to allow of the hand being retained in 
it. The lieights of several pc'aks are as under: — 
Jumnotri, . feet. I )eviulliunga, lit), 002 feet. 

Nandsi Devi, 2r>,.V.lS Kangchan, , 2H,17() ,, 

Dhonlagiri, . 27,t>00 ,, ( ’hiunalliari, 21^,020 ,, 

(jJo.sain-tliau, 2-l,7t>0 ,, 

p. 428. 

JUMPING JOHNNY, the Boleophlhahnus 

Boddicrtii, is the leaping tish of the seas of the E. 
Archipelago. TIje.se halaniandrine-looking crea- 
tures an; scarcely distiiiguisiiablo from tlie mud on 
which tlu-y lie, but make a series of leaps on bi'iug 
alarmed. '1 hoy art; J or 4 iiicht's long, wc<lge- 
shaped, with Hat, pfjinted tails, head, and jiro- 
minent eyes. They are called by siiilors Jumping 
Joliniiie.''-. d’hey leap by means (J their ventral 
lin.s. — ( 'olliiK/iruod. 

.HJMPTI, the state bargt.; of the Amirs of 
Sind, an immensely long boat, some as much as 
120 feet. — rostaits' rv. p. 128. 

JUMKA. Ak.\ 15. Gravel or small stories 
thrown at fiillars, repre.senting the devil, in the 
valley of Mina. 

JUMULMUDAGU, in lat. 14“ 50' N., long. 
78“ 30' E. ; here limestone occurs, with layers of 
muriate of soda. 

JUN, a tribe in the waste tracts between the 
Sutlej and Indus, In the same locality are the 
Bhatti, Sial, Kurnil, and Kathi tribes. The Jun 
and the Kathi of Kattyawar arc tall, comely, 
and long-haired races, who have vast herds of 
camels and black cattle, from which Uie towns 
are furnished with gbi or clarified butter, and the 
people theiuBcIves provided with libations of 
milk. The wild tribes of Obibh and Buhow in 
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the hillB of the Panjab, the Jiin and Katlii, and 
the Dogher and Bhatti of the plains, have differ- 
ent characteriaticB, but the idle and predatory 
habits of some, and the quiet pastoral occupations 
of others, are equally the result of position as of 
character. — Cunningham* s Hislory of the iSikhs^ 
p. 18. See Kathi. 

JUNAGARH, Native State within the Political 
Agency of Kattyawar, in the province of Gujerat. 
Junagarh, lit. old fortress, a town with high 
land near, is on the coast of Gujerat, near 
Porbandar, and about 40 miles from Patan, and 
near Girnar. This ancient city is at the foot of 
and guards the sacred mount of Girnar. There 
is little doubt it is the Asildurga or Asilgurh of 
the Grahilote annals, where it is said that prince 
Aail, by the consent of his uncle the Dabi prince, 
raised ti fortress called after him near to Girnar. 
It is now a large Muhammadan town, with upwards 
of 20,000 inhabitants, and is the residence and 
capital of the nawab, a descendant of Sher Khan, 
Babi, a soldier of fortune, who seized it in the 
general anarchy which preceded the subversion of 
the Moghul rule. IVcnty miles to the west are the 
ruins of Ualabhipura. There is here an inscrip- 
tion on a rock with the Pali edicts of Asoka. It 
is in Sanskrit prose, but with grammatical errors 
and punning. It has the rock-cut jmlaco of Ibih- 
Khcngar, with the caves ^Khapara Kodia. W hen 
it was visited by Hiwen Tlisang, tlierc were some 
fifty convents (monasteries V), with about .3000 
recluses, who followed tin* doctrines of tlie 
Sthaviru sect, which held by the (Mahayana) 
greater translation. Many of these convents have 
diflapi)eared. 

JUNCACEA'. Agardh. Tlic rush tribe of 
plants, found in moist places on the mountabis 
of India. The common rush of Europe, Juncus 
effusus, is employed for iiniking mats, baskets, 
and the bottoms of chairs, and its pith is employed 
for the wicks of rush-lights. According to Thun- 
berg, it is cultivated in Japan for making tloor 
mats. J. glaucus, a Euroj)ean species, is found in 
the Himalaya, and might be employed for all the 
purposes of the common rush. In China, Jerome 
observed a sj)ecies of jiincus, the stems of which 
airo woven into beautiful mats, iiRe<l by the natives 
for sleeping upon, for covering tlie floors of 
rooms, and for many other useful purposes. This 
is cultivated in water, somewhat like the rice 
plant, and is therefore always planted in the 
lowest part of the vjilleys. In the beginning of 
July, the harvest of this crop commences. — lUu$t. 
Himal. BoU p. 401 ; Hoyle's Fib. ]*L p. (K). 

JUNCAGINACEA. Lind. The arrow grass 
order of plants. Potamogeton natana, IK, the 
p’hasof Sind, is the broad-leave d pond weed. 1*. 
peotinatum, IK, also called in Sind p’has and jala, 
18 common in ponds and tankte — Murray. 

JUND BADUSHTAK. Ahab. Cistor, the 
dried Castoreum, obtained from the glands of the 
beaver, largely used in Hindu medicine, in hysteria 
and uterine ailments. In the living animal, tlio 
castor is nearly fluid, and in this state, as also 
when dry, it has a strong, penetrating odour. 

JUNG. Hind., Pkb.s. Battle, war ; one of 
the titles of Muhammadan courts. 

JUNGAM, the priest of the Lingaet sect, or 
Vira Saiva. In Southern India, one division of 
the Jungaiii woishipouo liugam, while the Paneba- 
banjoka >vai)lu wurshi]) five lingamM 


The Linga balja wanlu sect wear the lingain, 
the emblem of Siva, in a silver casket on their 
brc.iflts, suspended from their necks. 

The Jaloru balja wanlu wear the lingam on 
their right arm. 

JUNG^HARA. Hind. A large and somewhat 
turbulent tribe of Rajputs of the Tuar clan, in the 
south-east of Rohiikhand, whence they appear to 
have expelled the Kut’herya. — Elliot's Supp, 
Gloss. 

JUNGHIRA, a granite rock rising boldly from 
the river Ganges, between Rajmahal and Monghir. 
Since many ages it Las been considered one of 
the most sacred places on the river, and Hindu 
devotees crowd to it on account of its reputed 
sanctity, and to worship at the shrine of Narayan 
in one of the pagodas. 

JUNGIPORE is 21 miles from Sooty, where the 
Bhagirath branches off from the Ganges. The 
neighbourhood of Sooty is remarkable for the 
battle of Gheriab, fought between Ali Verdi and 
Sarfaraz Khan in 1740. There was another 
battle fought here in 1703 between Mir Kasim 
and the British. 

JUNGLE, Hind. ; A-yap, Buum. A forest, a 
scrubby forest, hence Jungli, wild, uncultivated, 
useless. The jungle in Africa is formed by dense 
and almost impenetrable gigfuitic grasses ; in 
Australia by rich dense scrub of species of Euca- 
lyptus, Mclal(‘uca, etc., intertwined with scrub 
vine, a species ofCassytha; but the jungles of 
India are of b.arnboos, canes, and other palms, 
very diflicult to iieiietrate. 


JUNIPER BERRIES. 


TIub-ul huber, . , 

Ahah. 

1 (’ocolc-di-gineuro. 

. It. 

Ab-bul, . . . . 

> » 

.JuniixiruH coniinuiiiH, Lat, 

Ocnovcr-besHOii, . 


Zimbro, . . . . 

INjkt. 

Baies de genevure, 

. I’H. 

Ernbro, . . . . 

. 8e. 

Wacliolder-bireii, . 

(iKK, 

Enbunko, 

. Sw. 

ArkeiithoH, . . . 

. (Ul. 

Ardich 

Turk. 


The berries of the common junipijr tree leave 
Btimulating and diuretic properties, and are used 
in the (iiatilleries in England and Holland for 
flavouring gin or Geneva. The berries procur- 
able in the Indian bazars are supjiost'd to be 
brought from the Himalaya and Kabul. Thij 
berries contain sugar, mucilage, and a little; 
essential oil. The oil i.s white or yellowish. It 
is prepared on a large scale in Holland, and is 
often udiilteratcd with turpentine. — Faulkner. 
Hen. Fh. ; Royle ; (LSh. 

JUNIPERlhS OHINENSIS, Linn.., grows in 
the Himalaya up to 1.0,000 feet, also in China and 
Japan. It grows rapidly, and attains a height of 
75 to 100 feet, with a stem 13 feet in girth ; fur- 
nishes a r(;d(liah, soft, and fine-grained wood, and 
is perliaps the same as J. religiosa. — Royle : 
Mueller. 

JUNIPERUS COMMUNIS, Linn., grows px 
Britain, Europe, and Asia. The two shrubby 
species, J. coiiimunis and J. squainata, are com- 
mon in many parts of the Panjab Himalaya, from 
soiiictiiiieB as low os 7000 to at times as high as 
13,000 feet, and occur near the Safed Koh, Trans- 
Indus, often forming a belt, or more frequently 
patches, above the upper limit of trees, although 
seen at times very much below that. I’he commoD 
juniper was found by Captain Webb on Niti ])a68, 
called bilhara, fiudma, pumaroa; and by Mr. 
Inglis in Kaiiawur, 3 to G feet high, forming a 
deiiuc, diffuse, irregular bush, ix casioiially tree- 
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like, and attaining an elevation of 20 feet. Gin foresta disappear. It is used as firewood in cross- 
and Geneva are derived from the French name of ing the high passes. — Cl€ghom\s Punjab Report, 
this species, Genev^ire. The wood bums fairly p. 63. 

well, and on the passes it is frequently the only JUNIPERUS WALLICHIANA, Hook, and 
decent fuel to be got within miles. Madden 7'hom., grows in tho Himalaya, from tho Indus 
states that a spirit is distilled from tho berries, to Sikkim, at 9000 to 15,000 feet elevation.— 
with barley meal, the former being probably Mueller. 

only added to impart a gin flavour. The berries JUNIR is half-w^ay between Naaik and Poona, 
are oflUcinal in the plains, and are used in decoc- It has a group of Buddhist caves, and ono 
tion, being considered stimulant. — Stewart, p. 22^'^ chaitya is like that at Nasik. They have no 
O'Shaughncssij figures of Buddha, but one of Sri. 

JUNIPERUS EXCELSA. Bieb. JUNK, a Malay word applied to the larger 

Apura, . Baluchistan. Pencil cedar, , . Eno. craft of the Archipelago, used both in war and 
Shukpa, . . . Chenab. Chalai, . . . Jheldm. for commercial purposes. The word is properly 

Shur, Shukpa, . IjADakh, Srm. . 

Lewar (deodar), . ,, Shurgu, . . . Sutlej. 

The sacred juniper of the Kanawari and 
Tibetan is common in the upper and more arid 
parts of thi! basins of the Sutlej and Chenab, like- 
wise in Liidakh, also in some nuinhera on the 
Kunhar, a tributary of the Jhelum, and near the 
Safed Koh (Bellew), and on Chahaltm (Masson, 
etc.). Chjghorn gives the crest of the Dhauladhar, 
above Kjmgra, as a habitat, which is perhaps 

doubtful, as the climate there ia moist. The uow y.t.y uimr, unu me buths are eiaoor- 

elcvational range may be put at 8()00 to nearly ately carved and painted. The hull is divided 
15,000 feet. At the higher altitudes it is only W'aier-tight compartments. They have four 
seen as a shrub, but at 10,000 feet acquires a of hard wood. The two aftermasts on 

considerable girth. The timber, which has the either side of tlic vc'ssel are fastened together at 
^me fragrance m that (also produced by a py spars placed horizontally. The 

juniper) from which pencils are made, is light, low-dah or sailing master has a place beneath tho 
and pot strong, but w employed as supports for poop. Junk are called Ch’ing t’ou chion ch’uan, 
water channels, and the heart- wood when in moist Ch’ao-yang-pn -chiang-yiian-wei, Hsi ts’ao, and 
earth is nearly imperishable. In Lahoul it is also fo^r others.— Set; Boats, 
used alternating with stones, for the walls of junk SEYLON, or Salaiig Island, one of the 
houses, as well as for beams. On the Sutlej ifiland.s of the Mergui Archipelago, and separated 
some of the temples are built of it. In Kanawar, continent by I'apra Strait. It is 8 

vessels made of it are much ustcemed. Ihewood leagues in length, and about 3 leagues broad, 
is used as incense by the Lamas. The twi^ are Uh S. point lat. 7" 40' N., and long. 98° 18' E. 
used in several religious ceremonies, and the u formt;rly belonged to the; Malay raja of Qiieda, 
fruit is regularly burnt as incense. In Khagan, Binec; been forcibly occupied by the 

on the Kunhar, the small branches, under the Siamese of Ligor. In the entrance of the Strait 
name of Chalai ka dhup, are burned near the Malacca, near the Nicobar and Acheen l8lau<lH, 
patient as a remedy for delirious fever. It i.s b(*twixt them and Junk Seylou, there are 

found in the Sutlej valley lietwecn Karnpur and very strong rijfpling.M, particularly in tho 

Sungnam, at an elevation of 90()0 to 12,000 feet, monsoon. 'I'liere i.s no peiamptible curroit, 

and there yields an excellent, light, odoriferou.M y^^ surfaci* of the water is iFiipelleil forward 

wood.-— 71iomi>on ; Stewart - Clcghvrn; OShaugh.; i^y cause. They are seen in calm weather 

Eng. Cyc. a})})roaching from a di.stancc, and in the night 

JUNIPERUS RECURVA. l^csv. j their iioi.se is lieard from a considerable distance, 

Khoubair, . . . Hind. 1 Ubhul, .... Hind. ; alarming to persons unac(|uainted with them, for 

The weeping blue juniper and arboreous bl.'ick the broken water makes a great noise when tho 
ono (called Tchokpo) yield beautiful w^ood, liki; j vessel is passing through it. They beat against a 
that of the pencil cedar, but are comparatively | ship with great violence and pass on, tho spray 
scarce in Sikkim. — Hooker. coming on d(‘ck, and a small boat could not 

JUNIPERUS RELIGIOSA, Royk, grows at alw’ays resist the turbulence of these remarkable 
an extreme height on the Himalaya generally, ripplings. — Hombiirgh. 

and is held in reverence by the people. JUPITER AMMON, a temple, now in ruins, 

JUNIPERUS SPHA5RIGA. This curiously- erected about b.c. 1800 by Bacchus, in memory of 
fonncld tree at first sight seems to confirm the his father, in a fertile spot in Upper Egypt called 
old Virgilian tale of apples growing upon plane the Oasis of Siwuli, about 300 miles south of 
trees. It is one of those junipers which grow to Cairo. — Catafago. 

A considerable size in the north of China, and JURA or Joora. Hinp. A rope of twisted 
which the Chinese are fond of planting round grass or twine, made Uy support a round -bottomed 
gi^yes. — Fortune; Mueller. jar. It is called also induri, endhua, chukwa, 

JUNIPERUS SQUAMOSA, Creeping juniper, gururi, ginduri, and godml— Elliot. 

Beter Hind. I Pama, Talu, . . Panj. JURDUK, a pass m Afghanistan, near which 

Pethn, BoPhari . „ | Bahadur Khel. At Bahadur Khcl, Lutumur, 

This is found at very high altitudes in the and Kharrah are the three Trana-Indus mines.— 
Sutlej valley, between Rampur and Sungnam, at See Khaibar. 

an elevation of 12,000 to 13,000 feet, whore JURI or Jooree, Hind., from Joma, to join, 
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or Jong, corrupted by tue rortuguese into 
Junco, which the pjnglish have improved into 
junk, and apply to the larger Chinese vessels. 
The Chinese word for the vessels called junk is 
Wang-kang. The woid Ajong is used for boat 
by the Chinese and Malay. The ships known 
as cargo junk, called Ta hung t’oii yang ch’uan, 
arc coasting craft of 1000 tons. They are 
built of soft w'ood, and have a flat bottom and a 
large rudder, which enables them to turn easily. 
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a Bmall bundle of sugar-cane. The top of the 
Juri are brought home on the Ekadashee of 
Kartik» and are kept suspended from the roof of 
the house till the Holi» and burnt during that 
fe6ti?al. Jora, a pair ; a pair of shoes, a married 
couple, a suit of clothes. Joru, a wife. See 
Dit’nwan. 

JDRZ or Juzr or Haraz, an ancient name 
given to Rajputana by the Arabs. The merchant 
Suliman, in a.d. 851, states that Haraz was 
bounded on one side by Tafek or Takin, which 
possessed silver mines, and could muster a larger 
force of cavalry than any other kingdom of India. 
Rajputana lies to the S.E. of the Fanjab, 
possesses the only silver mine known in India, 
and has always been famous for its large bodies 
of cavalry. — Cunningham^ Ancient Geog. of India^ 
p. 312. 

JUSSI. Tagal. a delicate fibre of the 
Philippine Islands, of which dresses, etc., are 
made. Jussi fibre and striped jussi dresses from 
Manilla were exhibited in the Exhibition of 
1851 ; the plant yielding the fibre was not known. 
— lloyle^ Fib. PI. ; Simmonds^ Diet. 

JUSSIEUA REPENS. Wilhk. 

KcBara-dam, . . Bknq. Bhuluvanga, , . Sansk. 

Nir-karainbu, . , Can. Laiigulae, 

Kanchana, . . . Hind. Nir batsala, . . . Tel. 

It is found in most parts of India floating on 
lakes and pools of fresli water ; in flower during 
the rainy season. It floats by vesicles round the 
insertion of the alternate, obovate-cuneate leaves. 

JUSSIEUA VILLOSA. Lam, 

J. exaltata, Hoxb., liheede. I J. suflruticosa, Linn. 

J. fruticosA, D, C. | 

Lai ban langa, . Beno. 1 Niru aghindra paku, Tel. 
Kararnbu,. . , Maleal. | 

A p(Teunial plant grows in Bengal, in both 
Peninsulas of India, and in Cocliin-China. It is 
employed in medicine. — Voigt, p. 33; Pozb. i. 
p, 401. 

JUSTIOIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Acauthaceas ; 32 species of Justicia 
were described by Ur. Roxburgh, a few only of 
which have any medicinal virtues attributed to 
them, and all but one of his, under the name 
Hwang -lien. Chin., are now referred to other 
g(‘nera. The roots of several species arc used in 
Cliina in medicine. A Canton species is stated 
by Fortune to yield indigo. Some of the species 
are planted as flowering shrubs.— M. M. C. 

JUSTICIA COCCINEA bears a small pink 
flower. The leaves arc of a reddish colour 
underneath. Natives say the root is an antidote 
to the bite of a snake, and it is sought after by 
them when bitten by the cobra. — JiiddcU. 

JUSTICIA ECBOldUM. Roxh. 

J. dentatfl, Klein, 

Ouduojati, Bkno. I .Tati, .... HiNI), 

Tau-sa-lat, liUHM:, | Pachoha vadambaram, T. 

A shrubby plant common in most forests of 
India, and in flower nearly all the year. It is 
said to he diuretic. Flowers pale blue ; tube vciy 
long and slender.— OVVA. ; Roxh. 

JUSTICIA NASUTA. Linn. 

Kbinacanthus communis, Nets. 

Kabutar ki jar, . HlND. 

A shrubby plant with white flowei*8 in axillary 
and terminal panicles ; grows spreading along the 
ground. The leaves are bruised and used by the 
natives for curing ringworm. The flowers are 


sold along with those of jasmine, and the roots 
are used in medicine as an excitant. — Riddell; 
Gen. Med, Top. p. 173. 

JUTE, Corchorufl capsularis ; C. olitorius. 

Ghi nalita pat, . Bbno. Pat, Koehta, . . HlMD. 

Hei*ma, . . . Chin. Bhungi, Iiband 

Jews' mallow, . . £no. Patta, .... Sansk. 

This fibre has long been known in India, as 
in use in the manufacture both of cordage and 
cloths, but only since 1855 largely used in Eng- 
land. It is the product of two distinct plants, 
Corchorus capsularia and Corchorus olitorius, both 
of them common all over India, Ceylon, and 
China, both cultivated for their leaves and under 
shoots as pot-herbs, and for their fibres; but 
the fibres of C. fascicularis and C. tridens are 
also used for making ropes, C. olitorius, the 
Jews’ mallow, is supposed to be the plant 
alluded to in Job xxx. 4. From Guntur, in 
the Kistna district, to Gan jam, including Coca- 
nada, Calingapatam, Chittavalsah or Bimlipatam 
and Gopalpore, the plant is cultivated to some 
extent, ana manufactured by native weavers into 
[ ropes and gunny cloth for local use. The chief 
sites of its cultivation in the Bengal Presidency 
I are Malda, Purniah, Natorc, Rangpur, Dacca, 

I Pabna, Dinajpur, Hoogly, Bogra, Julpigori, Seraj- 
gunj, Mymeiising, and the Twenty-four Parganas. 

P^ormcrly indigo was largely grown in many 
of the Dacca districts, which still abound with 
ruins of deserted factories, but its place has 
been taken by jute, the cultivation of which has 
increased enormously, and now engages a large 
share of European capital. The great jute mart 
is Serajgunj, the trade of which place might 
well excite the envy of most Mediterranean ports. 
During the busiest season, the river, then swollen 
by the rains to a breadth of 7 miles, is simply 
covered with tlic vast lumbering country bouts 
that are bringing the fibre from the local marts 
to the gr(!at commercial centre, ami the sight of 
many Kteamers, and tli(5 coascUfSB whir of machinery 
from the factories, might almost make a stranger 
think himself in Boinc commercial city of the 
north. Bc-^ides jute, salHower and mustard arc 
largely grown for exportation. 

The first 100 tons of jute, and a small quantity 
carefully prej)ared by Dr. Jtoxburgh and sent 
home, appear to have drawn the attention of the 
inercurililo community of I.,omlon to this important 
fibre ; but it was not until 1801 that any recog- 
nised trade sprang uj), although it is certain that 
for some years jireviously it hatl been exporteil 
under the name of }ieri»p and flax. From that 
dat(? the shipments slowly increased. In 1821) a 
separate head w-as assigned to it in the Custom 
House records, when 40fi maunds were exported, 
which increased to 2442 maunds in the following 
year. Since that time it has gone on increasing 
steadily year by year. • 

Cwt. Hn. Cwt. Rm. 

1K.',0 SI. &s,240 10,09,860 1870-77, 4,ft:i:?,255 2,03,06,400 
lK.SS-50, S8'2,7(iO 32,90,760 1878-79, 6,021,382 3,80,04,203 
19(i0-Gl, 1,074,320 40,93,710 1HK2-83, 10,348,009 S, 84, 69, 239 

1874-75, 5,493,967 3,24,08,823 

And in the last-named year the value of exported 
gunny bags, gunny cloths, gunny rope and twine, 
was Rs. .1,48,78,304. 

Eight jute spinning companies in Bengal were 
quoted in May 1884, of which the shares of two 
were above par. 

The weaving of juto into gunny cloth is an 
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in^enouB handloom industry in Northern Bengal, 
chiefly in the districts of Pumiah and Dinajpur. 
The gunny is made by the semi-aboriginal tribe 
of Koch, Rajbansi, or Pali, both for clothing and 
for bags ; and, as with other industries practised 
by non-Hindu races, the weavers are the women 
of the family, and not a distinct caste. 

Jute is used for coarse bags, and such purposes 
where the strength and colour of the flbre is not 
important. It can be produced at a very cheap 
coat ; the cultivation of an acre of jute is estimated 
at Rs. 10 for the labour, and about half a ton of fibre 
is the usual crop; while by the retting process 
one man can prepare for market about two cwt. of 
fibre in the day. For the more valuable fibres 
this retting process is not available ; a man can 
prepare only 6 to 12 lbs. of rhea or Manilla 
hemp fibre in a day by hand-scraping, while the 
waste is enormous. For the valuable fibres 
strength and brightness of colour are essential, 
and the ordinary process of retting or fermenta- 
tion in stagnant water cannot be followed. 

The mills of Dundee consume a larger propor- 
tion of this useful fibre than any other in Great 
Britain, — it is believed nearljr one-half of the 
quantity imported; and yet its introduction in 
the trade of Dundee is, comparatively speaking, 
of recent date. About 1830, a well-known mer- 
chant brought a small quantity, and wished the 
spinners to make a trial of it, but he could not 
prevail upon them to do so. He then employed 
a person in the neighbourhood to tease it down, 
at the now fabulous cost of from £4 to £5 per 
ton, and then induced a spinner to mix it sparingly 
amongst tow ; but it was not till the expiry of 
years that it was manufactured to any extent 
by itself. A process was subsequently invented 
by Mr. Clausen (a Dane), by which flax, hemp, 
jute, and other substances were converted into a 
substitute for cotton. The invention seemed to 
work well, but the Manchester people at that 
time would have nothing but American cotton on 
any terms, and the invention fell valueless. He 
cleaned the fibre from the straw by crushing and 
beating. The fibre was then steeped in a strong 
solution of bicarbonate of soda, and afterwards 
in water acidulated with sulphuric acid, which, 
combining with the soda, set free the carbonic 
acid with which the fibre was saturated. The 
liberated gas split the fibre into a material as fine 
as floss silk. It was then bleached by being 
steeped in a solution of chloride of magnesium, 
then dried and cut into lengths of the required 
staple, or rather longer, as the staple was ground 
down during the carding. It then passed to the 
carding machines, and was treated precisely as 
cotton, and it was said at the time that it worked 
perfectly in the ordinary cotton machinery. Jute 
is easily spun, and is much used to mix with 
codiMa. It is made into gunny cloth (megili), 
cordage, and paper, and damask cloth made of 
jute is said to be more durable than that fabri- 
cated from cotton. The fibres are subdivisible 
into very fine fibrils, which are easily spun ; they 
are long, soft, and silky, and, under the microscope, 
cannot bo distinguish^ from those of flax to all 
the purposes of which the jute fibre is applicable. 

At Dundee the yarn is spun very fine, and used 
for bags and handsomely-coloured caroets, and 
also interwoven with silk, linen, and woollen 
threads into cheap cloths, and it is largely made 


up into paper. An old papermaker writes in the 
American Paper Journal, that after several years’ 
experience in using bagging and jute in all its 
various forms, he is satisfied that it is the cheapest, 
cleanest, and easiest wrought of any substitute 
for rags, and possesses the desirable qualities that 
give to the manufactured article all the qualities 
of rag-paper, at much less waste and cost. The 
cutting and rejections can be reduced by boiling 
with lime into matter as easily operated on as 
ordinary rags, and more easily bleached tbau many 
of the imported raga 

In its culture the land is prepared as for rice, 
the plants are weeded when a foot and a half 
high, and it is cut close to the roots when it has 
flowered, and before the seeds are ripe, a few 
plants being left to allow the seeds to come to 
maturity. 

After the Corchorus olitorius plants come to 
maturity, which is generally considered to be the 
time when they begin to ripen seed and the 
lower leaves in the stems begin to turn yellow, or 
about the second week in Octooer, the whole are 
simultaneously cut down, — no matter if all have 
grown uniformly in size or not, or whether the plants 
be good, indifferent, or bad, the whole is reaped off. 
After the whole is cropped off, it is staked in 
bundles of about 200 to 250 sticks in each, and 
then put down in any convenient place to undergo 
the process of fermentation, which is generally 
done within three or ten days, according to the 
temperature of the weather. The stalks are then 
immersed in water, keeping the bundles down 
by any convenient means at disposal, but it is 
chiefly done with clods of earth, which arc most 
conveniently obtained. The steeping process, if 
performed in a stagnant pool or pond, decom- 
poses the vegetable matter within eight or ten 
days, but if it be done in clear water, or a running 
stream, or in a tank of ordinary depth, having 
clear water, then the period of time is about 
seventeen to twenty days. AVhen decomposition 
approaches completion, a man generally goes 
down and examines the fibres once a day, and at 
its close both morning and evening, to see if all 
is perfected, and this is done by simply feeling 
the stalks with the thumb and forefinger, to 
which it readily yields. When the whole is known 
to be completed, he goes down about knee-deej) 
in water, and fiikes a handful of the stalks, hold- 
ing the same with his left hand over the surface 
of the water, and in bis right liand holding 
a small palmata or a piece of flat wood or 
plank, with which he gently strikes towards the 
stem of the stalks, and whilst he docs so he 
whirls the whole, repeating the strokes with the 
palmata as he does so, which at once separates 
the fibre from the stalk, or os much of the parte 
as is struck, which is generally from 15 to 18 
inches in length from the lowest end ; the whole 
is then broken, the parts adhering with fibre are 
then held with the left hand, and with the right 
the part where the stalks are broken is held, and 
the whole immersed perpendicularly about 9 or 10 
inches in water, and a few jerks are then given in 
rapid succession, which admits of complete sepa- 
ration of the fibre from the broken stalks ; out 
if any still adhere, the same ii gently taken off 
with the right hand. When this is done, the 
extracted fibre in then held with the right hand, 
wrapping a portion round the palm of the hand, 
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and with his left the operator holds the stalk a with a fine^ silky, glossy appearance, the whole 
little under water parallel to him ; he again gives of the produce becomes of a dark leaa or black 
a few slight jerks from and towards him. He mhddy colour, which is considered bad or inferior 
also uses bis left band in pushing the stalks in qu^ty. 

forward when drawing towards him. This The next point to be carefully attended to is 
manipulation can only be done with facility by the time allowed to steep the whole for the pur- 
those who are used to it. The whole of the fibre pose of permitting the vegetable matter to do- 
st once easily separates from the entire stalk and compose ; this part of the process, unless properly 
immediately floats up ; the fibre is then washed to attended to, does not yield fibre of the usual sise, 
take off its refuse, and the whole is then wrenched but results as an inferior article, because it yields 
off, and taken up to be dried in the sun. fibre of a coarse quality. The tender fibre, which 

The quantity of jute and seed produced on an otherwise is retained, rapidly dec^s, and is 
acre depends greatly on the richness of the soil broken into threads and washed off when ex- 
on whicn it is planted. The plant will not thrive tracting the fibres from the stalk. When the 
on a lateritic, or on a hungry, gravelly, or sandy bundles are steeped down after the fermenting 
soil. Seed planted under such conditions springs process, they should be so arranged that tho 
up and grows well at first, but for want of mois- stems are first immersed in water with the top 
ture and plant-food soon withers away. The branches above its surface, and allowed to remain 
plant stands excess of wet better than drought ; for a time, which is considered as sufficient for 
on rich, loamy lands it thrives perfectly ; clayey the stems to be partially decomposed, when the 
soils, mixed with a little sand, give a fair return, whole is properly steeped down, for the entire 
and even under the conditions of partial sub- stalk to be decomposed at the same time. If this 
mersion the crop ia not destroyed. be not attended to, as stated above, the result is 

The same crop will not, of course, yield fibre a short and coarse fibre, without any silky, glossy 
and seed. It should bo cultivated for one or the appearance. 

other. For tho former, the plant should be cut Tho next point is to avoid pressing down the 
just when it ia in flower. It ia then in its prime, bundles with clods of earth, as at the time tho 
and the fibre will be fine, silky, and glossy ; but decomposition is about to be perfected the mineral 
if left for the seed to ri()en, the plant will have substances, being washed down, mix with the 
begun to decay, and the; fibre to get stringy, fibre, destroying tho vegetable substance, and 
barky, and coarse. giving the fibre a red, muddy appearance. Stag- 

The seed would be bettor ii sown in drills, as is nant tanka are likewise to be avoided for the 
done in America and in Mysore. It would enable impurities they contain, thougli the decomposition 
manuring, weeding, planting, and thinning to be is much facilitated. Native cultivators can rarely 
carried on better, and a longer and better fibre avoid these two injuries for want of means and 
would probably be the result, and induce more proper resources ; but if they be avoided, no 
attention to be paid to the growth and selection doubt the fibre extracted will yield a superior 
of seed, on both which points tho ryots arc said texture. 

fas may be easily supposed) to bo most careless. It was in 1870 that tho United States Depart- 
A commission suggested improvement in this raent of Agriculture began to show an interest 
matter, and in the better rotation of crops, and in the question of growing Indian jute upon 
cutting and steeping tho fibre, {ireparatory to its American soil. Experiments were conducted in 
extraction ; but the addition of suitable manure, Louisiana and other Southern States, with en- 
all other conditions being favourable, would couraging results. The climate and soil proved 
enable a farmer to grow tho exhausting crop on to be well adapted to tho growth of jute ; and i( 
the same soil annually without alternating it, or was found that, when planted around cotton- 
lotting the land be fallow, as is now so uneconomic- fields, tho jute was of groat service in affording 
allv done. to the cotton plant protection from tho ravages 

It is now successfully grown in America, where of insects ; while a most luxuriant growth could 
a better mode prevails of clearing the bark, and be obtained on rice and pine lands, 
paper is there made of the refuse, which is also a Notwithstanding, however, the s^iccess which 
good manure. Jute water luis a high value us a has attended tho cultivation of jute in America, 
manure. Castor-oil cake and cow-dung are its it has made no perceptible difference in the Indian 
best manures. It has been found that jute does trade, unless, perhaps, in the matter of gunny 
not flourish in the cotton districts of the United clotli. During the last eight years the export 
States, nor does cotton where jute grows best. business with the United States in raw jute and 
No doubt the fibre can be greatly improved by gunny bags, more especially in the latter, has 
attending to some essential points. Higher prices progressed most satisfactorily. Although the ouiti- 
would bo given for the best kinds that had been vation of jute has passed out of the experimeptal 
cut at the proper time, and carefully cleaned and st'ige in America, the product has not been able 
dried, BO as to produce the strength, fineness, to compete successfully with the Bengal article, 
silkiness, and gloss so much sought for. owing to the high cost of manual labour employed 

To improve the jute fibre, two things are ncces- in the separation of the fibre fram the atalk, as 
sary to he looked after ; the first is the process of compared with the cheap labour available in 
fermentation, and the second is allowing tho time India. Tho great need is a cheap and effcotive 
for decomposition of tho vegetable matter, and to mechanical process for this operatmn. The want 
avoid stagnant pools and ponds for the purpose, of a really good maohine for such a purpose is 
which, though it facilitates the object, injures the felt very muoh more in America t han in mtish 
fibre very much. The process of fermentation is India, where the manual process of deaning and 
necessary to be carefully looked after, because if preparing the fibre is sunple and inexpenaive. 
thia be neglected, instead of obtaining tho fibre The plants are steeped in water until tne biurk 
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begins to rot and the resinous substance in it is 
washed away. The bark is then stripped off by 
beating the stalks against the surface of the 
Water, much in the same way as a dhobi washes 
clothes. Experiments have been tried, both in 
India and America, with machines for performing 
this operation, but the difficult^ies in the ex- 
pense. From a report, dated Washington, 7th 
April 1881, which is to be found in the Calcutta 
Gazette of the 19th July, on the cultivation of 

i 'ute and other fibrous plants in the ^tate of 
jouisiana, it appears that a new machine for 
preparing jute and rami fibre has been invented 
in America, from which very profitable results 
are expected. — Imp, Gaz. ; Dr, Hunter in Ed. 
New Phil, Journ, No. 2, x. October 1859 ; 
Dundee Advertiser; Annals Ind, Administration; 
Hoyle's Fibrous Plants^ p. 244; /. Manuel in 
Indian Fields No. 25, 18th September 1858 ; 
Selec, Records Government of India Foreign Dept. 
No. 9, p. 25; M^CuUocKs Commercial Dictionary ^ 
p. 401 ; Drs. Mason^ Stewart^ Hoyle ; M, E, J, Rep, 
JUTIAL, a class of watchmen introduced into 
the hills near the Bhabar to watch the district 
under the Siwalik. 

JUTTEEL, a pass in the Sind ranges, runs 60 
to 75 miles south-west from Sehwan to Dooba, 
between lat. 25° 32' and 26° 20' N., and long. 67° 
48' and 68° 8' E. Steep, in few places, less than 
2000 feet. The road from Sehwan to Kurachcc 
lies bctw'ccn them, and Kecrtar more to the west. 

JYOTISH MATJ, Hind., is the Anthistiria 
anathcra or Cardiospormum halicacabum. Jyotish 
mati, literally light possessing, also Budha hisara 
and Budha kakara, Tel., is Cardiospernmm 
halicacabum, Linn. Populjir superstition asserts 
that by eating its seeds the undoj^tanding is 
enlightened, and tlio memory rendered miracu- 
lously retcntiv ('. — ICllioCs FI. Andh. 


K 

This letter of the English alphabet ii.aK a 
siniple guttural sound, as in kalendar, keep, king, 
Koran, and has analogous letters in Arabic, Persian, 
Urdu, Sanskrit, Hindi, Mahrati, Gujerati, Ben- 
gali, Uriya, 'felugu, Karnata, 'lamil, Malealam, 
Chinese, Malay, and in all the languages of the 
Further Indies and Eastern Archipelago, and 
there ought not, therefore, to be any variations 
in representing the names and words of these 
tongues by means of tliis letter. Nevertheless, in 
writing them, owing to the English letter c os in 
candour, capture, and the letters ch as in 
character, chronic, churlish, having the samp 
sound as k, many ordinary words of the East 
Indies tare met with written in various ways, as 
in Cashmir, Kashmir, Kabul, Cabul, etc. 

KA, a people inhabiting the mountainous 
country lying between Lao and Kambojio. Mr. 
Crawfurd mentions that the Siamese made no 
Bcniples in reducing them to slavery. Ho adds 
that the features of one whom he saw differed 
strikingly from those of a Siamese. Thev arc 
descried by other authors along with the Knong, 
the Guco of the Portuguese, as rude tribes in 
Kambojia either actuaUy pagan or imperfectly 
Buddhist. — Crawfurd' s Emhassy^ p. 177. 

KA, Saksk., the interrogative pronoun * who/ 


raised in the mythology of the Kaushitaki, the 
Satapatha, the Taittiriya, and the Tandya Bi^ah- 
manas to the dignity of a prajapati. Ka, *the 
sign of the genitive in Hindi; in Morwari it 
becomes ra. — Dowson. 

KAAT, properly Kath. Can., Maleal., Tam. 
Wild, uncultivated. See KaPh. 

KA’B, a tribe of Arabs near the Persian Gulf, 
whose capital is Muhamerah. They extend north 
as far as Shuster and Ham fJormuz ; to the east 
their terriwry is limited by Bebehan, and in- 
cluding Hindyan in their possessions, the Ka’b 
Arabs spread along the head of the gulf, touching 
Basra on the south. Their western territory 
touches on the wandering Arabs as far as Haniza. 
The greater part of this territory is watered by 
the Tab river with its numerous tributaries, and 
was known to Arab geographers by the name of 
Daurak. About the close 'of the 18th century 
they captured several English vessels. More 
lately, Muhamernh was taken by Ah Raza Pasha, 
and in 1857 by the Government of India in their 
war with Persia. See Fars. 

KABA, a former piratical tribe in the Gulf of 
Cutch, to the north of the Mahratta provinces. 

KA’BA. Arab. A cube ; also the square 
building in Mecca, held in reverence by Muham- 
madans, by whom it is frequented in pilgrimage. 
Tibban Asaad Abu Kariba*or Abu Karib, com- 
monly called Tobba, one of the most waHike of 
the Himyarite monarchs, was the first who, about 
A.i). 206, covered the Ka’ba with a tapestry of 
leather, and also supplied it with a lock of gold. 
The nawabs of the Uarnatic, who claimed to be 
descendants from the khalif Omar, sent a ladder 
of gold for the })ilgrim.s to ascend to tlie door of 
the Ka’ba. Immediately on arrival at Mecca, the 
pilgrims perform ablutions and proceed to the 
mosque, kiss tlui black stone, and encompass tho 
Ka’ba seven times; commencing on the right, 
leaving tho Ka’ba on tho left, they perform tho 
circuit thrice with a quick step, and four times at 
a slow pace. They go then to the stone near tho 
Ka’ba, bearing the impression of tho feet of 
Abraham, rejieat two prayers, and come and kiss 
the black stone again. In tlie Arab families, 
male cliildren, when forty days old, are taken to 
the Ka’ba, prayed over, and carried home, where 
the barber draws with a razor three parallel 
gashes d(jwn tho fleshy portion of each cheek, 
from the exterior angles of tho eyes almost to the 
cornel's of the mouth. These Mashali, as they aro 
called, may be of modern date. Tiio Ka’ba is 24 
cubits long from N.W. to S.E., its breadth 23 
cubits, and its height 27 cubits ; near its door in 
the east comer is the black stone, Hajr-us-Siah. 
This is set in silver, and is kissed by pilgrim^. 
It seems to be the stone noticed by Maximus 
Tyrius, who says ‘ the ancient Arabians worship 
I know not whom, but tho imago I saw was a 
quadrangular stone.’ Until Mahomed’s reform, 
Ka’ba contained 360 idols, amongst them 
Hobal, a statue of Abraham, and one of Maty ; 
tho white stone, which was supposed to be Isn- 
mael’s tomb, and the black stone, the Hajr-us- 
Siah, which they say fell from heaven in Adam’s 
time. Hobal had the figure of a man carved in 
red agate, and holding in his hands seven wingless 
arrows like those us^ in divinations. . The 
was restored A.D. 1627. — Burton's Mecca^ iiL p. 
827; Lane. 
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KABAB ? Philip. A measure of capacity. 

KABAB. Arab. Roast meat, or small pieces 
of meat roasted or stewed on little skewers. They 
arc alluded to in Homer’s Iliad in two places, xiv. 
87, and line 476 — 

. . . ‘ Fixed on forks of wood, 

All hasty, on the hissing coals he threw ; 

All smoking, back the tasteful viands drew, 

Broachers and all. 

. . . In rolls of fat involved without 

The choicest morsels lay, from every part, 

Home in the flames, ho strewed with flour, then threw ; 
Home cut in fragments, from the forks they drew.’ 

Kabab curry is a favourite dish at the tables of 
Europeans in India, and consists of little pieces 
of meat with portions of onions, ginger, etc., on 
skewers. Kabab are generally, in India, spitted 
on Uttle slips of bamboo, though silver is often 
used. 

KABAIZ, a tribe of the Bulbassi, a Kurd race, 
composed of the Kabaiz, the reigning family ; 2. 
Manzur ; 3. Muraash ; 4. Pi ran ; 6. Kummuk ; 
G, Sinn and Taafah, who together make one tribe. 

KABAL, Hind., of Muzaffargarh, the reticulum 
of the palm. 

KABALA. Hind. A bill of sale. 

KABAL KHEL, a wild, lawless section of the 
lltmanzai Waziri, with three subdivisions, Miami, 
Saefali, and Pipali, numbering 8500 fighting men. 
Between 1850 and f854 they committed over 
tw(mty petty raids on British territory, and the 
British blockaded the whole tribe. 

KABAN, a measure of capacity in the Molucca 
and Phili])j)ino islands. 

KABANl)HA,a disciple of Sumantu, the earliest 
teacher of the Atharva Veda. 

KABAU. Hind. Black soil. 

KABAK. Auaii. A tomb. Kabaristban, a 
burial-place ; also Ciilled Kozah, a garden ; also 
dai Khamush, the silent abode. 

KABAKAGOVA,a speciesof Monitor, a reptile 
of Ceylon, partial to marshy ground, and when 
disturbed ui)Oii land it takes refuge in the nearest 
water. From the somewhat eruptive appearance 
of the yellow blotches on its scales, a closely- 
allied species, similarly spotted, formerly obtained 
amongst naturalists the name of Monitor exanthe- 
maticuH, luid the tSinghaleso word Kabara has a 
similar meaning. 3’he kabura-tel or cobra-tcl is 
said to be j)repared from tho kabaragoya ; and 
au individual suspected of having this poison in 
his possession is cautiously shunned by his neigh- 
bours. In the Mahawanso, chap. ixiv. p. 148, 
the hero Tissa is said to have been afflicted with 
a cutaneous complaint which made his skin scaly 
like that of the godho, the Pali name of the 
kabaragoya. — Tenne.nt\s Ceylon^ p. 272. 

KABIL. Arab. A name of Cain. Kabil- 
Habil, Cain and Abel. The Cain of the Bible is 
supposed to have been buried at Aden under the 
mountain Jabl Shamsham. 

KABILA. Auab. A term employed in Arabia 
and Northern Africa to designate the various 
tribal bodies. From Taifa to Medina there are 
ten such, with about 79,000 fighting men ; those 
of Assir, G in number, with 44,500 fighting men ; 
those of Taif, at Assir, 11 in number, with 66,000. 
The term Kabylah, amongst the Muhammadans in 
India, is applied to the family or to the wife of an 
individual.— /onfanier, India, etc. See Kabyle. 

KABIH, the most celebrated of the twelve 


disciples of the Hindu reformer Ramanand. He 
lived at the beginning of the 15th century (1880- 
1449). He assailed the whole system of idolatrous 
worship, and, in a style peculiarly suited to the 
genius of his countrymen, he ridiculed the learn- 
ing of the pandits, and doctrine of the Shastras. 
The Bhakta Mala gives an account of his birth 
and life. His doctrines are contained in the Sukh 
Nidan, and do not differ much from those of the 
modern Vaishnava sect. The moral code is short, 
but favourable to morality. 

Kabir was equally revered by Hindus and 
Musaltnans. He was the founder of the sect 
called Kabir Panthi, or Nanak Panthi, from 
which Nanak, founder of the Sikh, borrowed the 
religious notions which he propagated with suc- 
cess. Kabir is said to have been a weaver, or a 
foundling reared by a weaver, and subsequently 
admitted as a disciple by Ramanand. Another 
account makes Kabir a Muhammadan by birth, 
and a weaver by profession. Kabir is also fabled 
to have been the son of a virgin widow of a 
Brahman. Her father was a follower of, and was 
paying a visit to, liamanand. Unaware of her 
condition, liamanand wished her to tho conception 
of a son, which occurred, but, ashamed of her 
condition, she bore the child in private and exposed 
it, but it was found and brought up by a weaver 
and his wife. His religious views are very ob- 
scurely laid down, but the latitude of usage which 
he sanctioned, and his employment of a spoken 
language, have rendered his writings extensively 

f opular among the lower orders of Northern India, 
lis (Ii8ci]>le8 may be either Muhammadans or 
Hindus. On his death, the Muhammadans claimed 
a right to bury him, the Hindus to burn him, in 
consequence of which they quarrelled, and placed 
a sheet over tho corpse, which when they with- 
drew, according to a legend, they found the 
upper part of his body to be metamorphosed into 
a tulsi plant, the favourite nympluo of Krishna, 
the lower part into rehan, an odoriferous herb of 
a green colour, the colour of the prophet Mahomed. 
Kabir is said to have been originally styled 
Inyani, the knowing or wise. He died at Magor, 
near Gorakhpur, which was endowed by Mansur 
Ali Khan with several villages. Kabir’s doctrines 
and fame attracted the attention of Sikandar Lodi, 
emperor of Dehli. — IFi/.voa’A' Hindu Sects. 

KABIR PANTHI, a sect of Hindus whose 
founder was Kabir, the disciple of Ramanand. 
The Kabir Panthi are always included amongst 
the Vaishnava sects, and maintain friendly rela- 
tions with these. It is no part of their faith, 
however, to worship any Hindu deity, or observe 
any of tho rites or ceremonials of tho Hindus. 
The Kabir Panthi are numerous in all the pro- 
vinces of Upper and Central India. Their quaker- 
like spirit, their abhorrence of all violence, their 
regard for truth, and the unobtrusiveness of their 
opinions, render them very inoffensive members 
of the state. Their mendicants never solicit alms, 
and in this capacity they are, in a social view, in 
a very favourable position compared with many 
of the religious vagrants of India. The Kabir 
Panthi use no mnntra or ritual, and those who 
have abandoned society abstain jfrom all outward 
observauces, and address their homage, by the 
chanting of hymns, exclusively to their invisible 
Kabir. 

The chief guru of this sect lives in Kawarda, 
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a town of tho provmrc of Ch’hfltiflparh, W'hcvo a not jwlni, tho Oycas circinaliR, iho fjonuiti palm, 
third of the Hindus are followors of Kabir, but or Arcnpa sarrharifern. The last is cultivated for 
the principal inat'h is at Benaiea. Kabir Panthi its sap to make jagari or coarse sugar, aud for 
have five commandments,- -- (1) l^ifo must not be its strong fibre. 

violated, — it is the gift of God ; (2) The blood of K A BOOK. SiNon. lAteritious deposit, in 
man and beast must not bo sited ; (3) Man must Ceylon said to bo the product of decomposed 
not lie ; (4) Must practise asceticism ; and (5) gneiss. 

Obey tho spiritual guide. — IK/i-vonV Hindu Sectx. KABUL, tho name of a city and a river on tho 
KABLAl KHAN, emperor of the Chinese and N.W. borders of British India, under the rule of 
eastern oriental Tartars, was the sovereign of the the Barakzai clan of Afghans. The origin of the 
most enormous empire that the annals of the name Kuhul has not been traced. It ir not 
world have ever made known. It comprehended mentioned by any of tho Greek or Roman writers, 
the whole of China, Corea, Tibet, Tonqiiin, who were familiar with the Aria territory of 
Cochin-China, a great part of India beyond the which Herat is the capital ; wuth Ariana, the 
Ganges, many islands of the Indian Ocean, the general name of the country efist of Persia and 
whole north of the continent of Asia, from the Media, as far as tho Indus ; with Bactria, tlu' 
Pacific to the Dnieper ; Persia also was a feuda- country watered by tho Oxus and its tributaries, 
tory of his throne, its sovereigns, the successors and Sogdiana, the mountains which feed tho 
of Hulaku, receiving their investiture from the Jaxartca and divide the twp rivers. Mr. Masson 
emperor of China ; and as the dominions of these derives its name from Kapila, a city rule<l once 
great vassals extended to the Mediterranean and by a prince Kanishka. 

the frontiers of the Greek empire, it may be said It is built directly under a rocky bill of gneLsstlial 
that the whole of Asia was subject to the laws of rises jOQO feet above it, and bends round it frt^m 
the Great Khan, who had chosen Pekin as the the south-east to tho south-west, where, with th(‘ 
central seat of his government. The empires of dip of another hill opposite, is formed a j)aHs 
Alexander the Great, of the Romans, or even of which leads into Cbar Deh, 130 yards broad. At 
Chengiz Khan, were as nothing compared with the eastern extreunity of the rocky hills which 
that of Kablai Khan. Kablai Khan had received enclose it on th(‘ south is the Bala Hissar, on a 
a Chinese education ; he appreciated the advan- neck of land about IfiGfect high, which conirnands 
tages of civilisation ; he admired tho institutions the city. 

of China, and protected literature and the sciences. Tl)e Bala Hissar comprises two portions, — one 
Ho had some of the best Chinese books translated is the Bala Hissar Bala, or upper citadel, and 
into the Mongol language ; be founded scliools for the Bala Hissar Pahm, or the lower fortress, 
the young people of his own country, and gave The defences of tho Bala Hissar are connected 
much encouragement to their studies. He received with aud form part of those of tho city, ()v».r 
with favour learned and literary men of every which it dominates. There is a large open spacii 
country and religion, granting them many privi- in the centre, containing the Amir Mahal, with 
leges, and exempting them from taxes and tributes, gardens and other places necessary for a chief’s 
It was he who established the Han-lin college, residence. 

the highest academical institution of China. He Within tho Bala Hissar also are two wells lined 
was assisted in improving the astronomical cal- with masonry, having been used as state prisons, 
culations of the Chinese by Arabian and Christian and receptacles for the corpses of those exccuteil 
astronomers. Some Christian families were fixed or murdered for political purposes during tho 
by him in the city of Pekin, and many Greeks, stormy periods of Kabul history. Gn one of tho 
who had followed the Mongol armies, were re- higher points of the Bala Hissar there are two 
tained in his service as men whose attainments blocks of hewn marble, called Takhts or thrones, 
were much superior to those of bis Tartar and as they have on each side a flight of three stefis 
Chinese subjects. Pekin was at the same time for ascending to sit upon them. The Bala Hissiir 
raised into an archbishopric by the Patriarch of Pahin contains about a thousand houses. It is 
Baghdad and the Roman pontiff ; embassies and also divided into itsmahalos, or quarters. One is 
uiiasions passed into Tartary, and the Mongol called the Mahala Arabs, from an Arabic popula- 
sovereigns of China afforded their protection to tion *, another is the Mahala Habashi, from ihs 
every stranger whose talents might be useful to inhabitants being the descendants of Negroes ; 
the state. Arghun Khan was Kablai Khan’s and another is the Mahala Armani, from its 
great nephew. His wife was Zibellina, the Armenian residents. These tell something of the 
Khatun Bulugan, a lady of great beauty and very great variety among the dwellers in Kabul, 
ability. She had been married to Abaka, but, on Both in a military and commercial point of 
his demise, according to the marriage customs of view, Kabul possesses many advantages. The 
the Mongols, she passed to the Urda of her step- emperor Baber vaunts the commercial value of tho 
BOD Asgbun. On her death, Arghun sent Marco city, and the consequent resort to it of tlu* 
Polo for another wife, out of the Mongol tribe of merchants of all countries, and the display in its 
Bayaut, but Arghun died before the lady, Kuka- markets of the fabrics and produce of all climes. 
Chin, was brought, and she passed to Ghazan, the The secretary to Akbar the Great, writing 
nephew of Arghun, for Arghun had been succeeded in the Ayin-i-Akbari, s^s, * K&bul is the gate 
by Kai-Khatu, his brother. — Quart. July of Hindustan towards TaxWy, as Kandahar is 

386 S; Hue^M Christianity ^ L p. 820; Chatfeld^s towards Persia, and if both places be properly 
Hindustan y 10 . 298. guarded, that extensive empire is safe from tlie 

KABLI-GERU or Kabl-Giri, a race occupying irruption of foreigners. According to the Indians, 
the of rivers in the Dekhau, employed as no man can be called the ruler of Hindustan who 
feirrmen* has not taken possession of B^buL * 

KABONG. Malay. Any palm, as the cocoa- The eminent advantage possewed by Khbul is 
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that of locality, happily Bituate between India 
and Central Asia, lat. 34^ 30' N., long. 09"' 5' E., 
at the gorge of the nearest abd most practicable 
passes between the two countries. It is 88 miles 
from Ghazni, 318 miles from Kandahar, 103 miles 
from Jalalabad, and 190 from Peshawur. The 
southern parts of the city are supplied with water 
from a canal called Bala Jui, which is brought 
from the river at its entrance into the plain of 
Char Deh, and is carried on the western face of 
the hill Koh-i-Takht iShah. 

The city is situated at the western extremity of 
a spacious and fertile plain. U lies in a tn> 
angular gorge, formed by the approach of two 
ranges of hills, which, running from the north 
and cast, meet at the south-west corner of the 
city. A narrow gorge separates these hills, and 
through it dashes the Kabul river, bearing away 
to the north-east ; wliilc by its side runs the high 
road from Kandahar and Ghazni. The range 
which runs to the south of the city Ls only separ- 
ated from the ruins of the old walls by a narrow 
path. These hills are steep, bare, and rugged, 
terminating in a commanding eminence, which 
dominates the south-eastern corner of the city, 
and on the slopes of which rise the walls of the 
Bala Hissar. The Kabul river is spanned by a 
bridge at the gorge which separates the two 
ranges, and on its left l)ank the hills trending 
away to the north eat join in with the lower 
spurs of the Hindu Kush. Along the crest of 
both ranges, starting from the Bala Hissar, and 
conforming to the configuration of the ground, 
runs a long lino of loopholcd wall, flanked at 
short intervals by round towers. This wall is 
carried up the steep side of the hills and across 
the narrow gorge which lies between them, and 
well round the western flank of the city. The 
town formerly was encircled by. ramparts built 
partly of burnt bricks and partly of mud. It is 
said that the walls fell into disrepair in the reign 
of Timur Shah. About the year 1773 this 
monarch transferred the scat of the Daurani 
government from Kandahar to Kabul, and from 
that date the importance of the place largely 
increased. Prior to the visit of Nadir Shidi, the 
population of Kabul in all prol»bility did not 
exceed ^0,000 souls; but on his death large 
numbers of foreign tribes domiciled themselves in 
the place, and their descendants now represent 
several thousands of people. The houses are 
slightly and indifferently built, generally of mud 
and sun-dried bricks ; the few of burnt brick are 
those of old standing. Those occupied by the 
Shiahs in the Chandol quarter are particularly 
hue. The city is divided into quarters, called 
mahalas, and theso again into sections, kuchaa. 
The latter are eticloscd and entered by small gate^ 
and are invariably occupied by people of the same 
class or profession. On occasion of war or tumnlt 
the entrance-gates are built up, when the city 
contains as many different fortifications as there 
are sections in it. This means of defence is called 
kuchabandi. An insecure state of society has 
induced this precautionary mode of building the 
city. The ohor bazar and the Lahore nazar 
ran parallel to each other, from east to west. 
The western portion of the latter street is occu- 
pied by the Gbarchata. Of this tibe inhabitants are 
exceedingly proud. It is ascribed to Ali Mardan 
Khan (A.D. 1637), a man whoso name is remembered 


in these countries from the many visible tcBtimonica 
to his public spirit extant in various forins.^ It 
consisted of four covered arcades, of equal Icn^b 
and dimensions, handsonmly constructed highly 
embellished with paintings ; these were separated 
from each other by square, open areas, provided 
with wells and fountains. 'The shops of the Char- 
chata are tenanted by retail vendors of manufac- 
tured goods, who sit perched cross-legged on low 
omnters in front of their shops, on which are 
displayed their wares. In Kabul, as in most 
eastern cities, the several descriptions of traders 
and artisans congregate. Thus the shops of 
drapers, saddlers, annourers, ironmongers, curriers, 
etc., are all found in their own quarter. Besides 
the shopkeepers or fixed tradesmen, a vast number 
of itinerant traders piaradc the baz.'ir. 

About a mile from the city of Kabul is the 
tomb of the emperor Baber (obiit 1530), in the 
swcote.st spot in the neighbourhood ; he had him- 
self directed to be interred there. It is a brick 
building .hO feet high. From the hill which over- 
looks Baber’s tomb is a noble prospect over a 
plain twenty miles in circumference, studded 
with gardens and intersected by three rivulets. 

Its recent history requires to be noticed. 

At the beginning of the 19th century the 
Daurani empire, extending from Herat to Kashmir, 
and from lialkh to Sind, had been built up by 
Ahmad Shah Abdallah, and remained undivided 
in the hands of his grandson Zaman Shah. Havr 
ing incurred the enmity of the powerful Bnrakzai 
clan, Zaman Shah was deposed and blinded by 
his brother Mahmud, who was supported by 
Futteh Khan and the Barakzai. He eventually 
died a pensioner of the British Government at 
Ludhiana. In 3803, Shah Mahmud was driven 
out by Shuja-ul-Mulk, the younger brother of 
Zaman Shah, and Shah Shuja was in possession 
of the undivided empire of Ahmad Shah at the 
time of Mr. Elphinstone’s mission in 1808. This 
mission was sent for the purpose of concerting 
with Shah Shuja the means of mutual defence 
against the threatened invasion of Afghanistan 
and India by the Persians in confederacy with 
the French. Mr. Elphinstone had scarcely left 
Kabul ere Shah Shuja was driven out by Shah 
Mahmud, with the aid of Futteh Khan. Wander- 
ing about for some years, the sport of fortune, 
now a captive in Kashmir, now the prisoner of 
Ranjit Singh at Lahore, in September 1816 Shah 
Shina found an asylum in the British territories 
at Ludhiana. In the meantime, Futteh Khan 
Barakzai, who was the chief support of Shah 
Mahmud’s power, having incurred the jealousy of 
that monarch, was blinded and alain. The death 
of Futteh Khan roused the vengeance of the 
Barakzai clan. Of the twenty brothers of Futteh 
Khan, one of the youngest, Dost Muhammad 
Khan, was foremost in avenging his murder. 
Shah Mahmud was driven from all his dominions, 
except Herat, the whole of Afghanistan was 
parcelled out among the Barakzai brothers, and 
in the confusion consequent on this revolution, 
Balkh was seized by the chief of Bokhara, the 
Dohrajat by Raniit Singh, and the outlying province 
of Sind assnmed independence. In the partition 
of Afghanistan, Ghazni fell to the share of Dost 
Muhammad, but he soon eetalfiished his supremaoy 
at K&bul also, and tbos became the moat power- 
ful of the Barakzai sirdars. His kingdom oon- 
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nstcd of four subdivisions, Kabul, the Ilazara 
ooantry, Kandahar, and Herat, but he was driven 
from it by the British in the war 1838 to 1843. 

Since the early years of the 19th century, 
KabM has been three times occupied by tlie 
British. The first occasion was on the 7th 
August 1839, when Shah Shuja re-entered Kabul 
as Amir, escorted by a British army ; but on the 
2d November 1841 the citizens and soldiery 
rose in rebellion against Shah Shuja, whom they 
killed. On the 21st December, the British 
Resident, Sir William MacNaghten, was shot by 
Akbar Khan, at an interview held to arrange terms 
for the British troops withdrawing from the city. 
On the 6th January 1841, the British forces 
marched out under solemn guarantee of protec- 
tion, — 4500 fighting men, with 12,000 followers, 
— but of all that number, one only, Assistant- 
Surgeon Brydon, reached Jalalabad, and 95 
prisoners were subsequently recovered from the 
Afghans. On the 15th September 1842, General 
Bollock returned to Kabul, took possession of the 
citadel (Bala Ilissar), and remained till 12th 
October. Previous to the departure of the British 
Indian army, the great bazar, the Charchata, 
was destroyed by gunpowder. On the 3d 
September 1879, the British Residency was 
attacked by a rabble of townspeople and troops, 
and the British Resident and hia escort killed. 
In October 1879, a British Indian force marched 
under General (now Sir Frederick) Roberts up 
the Kuram, and for the tliird time occupied 
Kabul, and shortly aft<*r again withdrew. 

The Kabul river, a tributary to the Indus, 
rises in lat. 34° 21' N., long. 68° 20' E., near 
Sir-i-Chashma in Afghanistan, at an elevation of 
8400 feet. Its course generally is cast through 
the valley of Kabul and plains of Jalalabad and 
Peshawur, into the Indus. Its length, about 320 
miles. It receives the Punchshir, 120 miles; 
Tazao, 80 miles; Alishang, 120 miles; Surkh- 
Rud, 70 miles ; Kooncr, 230 miles ; Suwat, 150 
miles ; and about 42,000 square miles are drained. 
It is not navigable along the north base of Khaibar 
mountains, except on rafts and hides, but is 
navigable for boats of 40 or 60 tons to Dobundi. 

At Kabul the river passes a gorge by two hill 
ranges, and flows through the centre of the town. 
At this gorge the walSi and towers of defence 
come down on each side and join to a fortified 
bridge, with which is attached the name of Sirdar 
Jahan Khan, by whom the lines of walls over the 
hills were constructed. The principal bridge is 
about the centre of the town; it is called the 
Pool Khisti, the Brick Bridge. It connects with 
all the busy parts of the town, such as the bazars, 
the com market, and the custom bouse, etc. 
Not far from this, to the east, but within the 
town, is the Pool-i-Nao, the Boat Bridge. It is 
formed of hollowed trunks of trees fastened 
togetner. Outside the walls of the town, and Still 
murq to the east, is another bridge, near to which 
stood Muhammad Khan’s fort, which played an 
important part towards the end of the British 
occupation of the Residency in the last days of 
1841 and the few first days of 1842. Opposite 
the Residency there was another bridge, and it 
W]M at a spot on the left bank oi the river, 
between these two last-named bridges, that Sir 
William MacNaghten met Akbar Khan by appoint- 
ment, and was murdered. Immediately after the 


river passes out from the eastern wall of the city, 
the canal of Morad Khani begins. This .runs 
parallel to the river, and pisses along on the 
level ground between it and the site of the old 
British cantonnients. Close to this, but slightly 
westward, are the Bemaru heights, and on the 
eastern side of the river arc the Siah Sang heights. 

A few miles below Jalalabad, the K^ul river 
is joined by a broad stream of considerable 
volume, which drains the Kuner valley, and is 
likewise practicable for rafts. 

KABuLIAT-NAMA. Hind. A deed of agree- 
ment. 

KABYLE, south of Algiers, are the Berber 
race, the old Numidians, who differ in language, 
form, and habit from the Arabs of the plains. 
Their number is about 700,000. They arc a 
federal republic, the old Quinquegentes who gave* 
so much trouble to the Romans, who tried the 
soldiership of Maximilian* and sixty yearn after- 
wards again revolted. Sec Kabila. 

KACH or Sirsa. Hind. A kilt, a loin and 
hip cloth; a cloth round the waist, just covering 
the loins. In Kangra, breeches, the same as safa. 

KACH’A, raw, unripe, crude, in contradistinc- 
tion to Pak’ha, ripe, clever, hkilled. Kach’a 
Ghara, or unbaked pot ; ns an ordeal, a pot is filled 
with waUT and carried to some distance without 
apilliug, Kach’a Kbana, with Hindus, consists of 
cooked food, such as rice find dal, and of a coarse, 
thick, flat cake, Raked. Before partaking of this 
food, all Hindus, as a rule, wash hands aud feet, 
and remove their garments from their persons, 
including the turband aud skull-cap, leaving only 
a cloth round the loins. The castes are exceed- 
ingly narticular in eating this kach’a khana apart. 
A Brahman and Rajput eating it together would 
both be expelled from their several castes. Pakka- 
khana comprises sweatrneats, most kinds of food 
cooked with ghi, and all dry food ; is eaten by 
Hindus together indiscriminately, and if they 
choose, witn all their clothes on, and also with- 
out a previous laving of feet as well as of hands, 
— Sherring^g Hindu Tribes, 

KACHAHRI. Hind. A court, an office, the 
cutcherrv of the British in India. 

KACllAR, a territory in the northern part of 
the valley of Assam, north-west of Bishnatli and 
north-cast of Gowhatty. The Kachari also dwell 
in the mountains south of the Assam valley, and 
to the east of Munipur, in lat. 24° 40' N., andf long. 
93° E. Kachari, or Boiro or Borlo as they call 
themselves, are numerous along the northern and 
southern borders of the Assam valley, but found 
in almost all parts of the valley. Cbatghari, a 
frontier district situated between Desh Darrang 
and the Bhutan Hills, seema to be their chief 
locality, and here their numbers arc said to 
amount to about 30,000, which is about half the 
Kachari population in the valley. A large portion 
of their vocables arc identical with those of th(' 
Garo, and almost all the rest may be traced to 
some dialect of the Tibetan. 

The names of Mcch and Kachari are indiffer- 
ently applied to the same people, the latter name 
being especially used in the extreme east of Uio 
district. The tribe is widely soattered over aL 
North-Eastern Bengal, being able to support life 
in the malarious tarai that continuous^ fringes 
the first slopes of the Himalayas. 

The Kachari, the Naga, the Abor, and some 



KACH QANDAVA. 


KACHHI. 


other tribes bordering on Assam, are supposed to the Rind (including the Maghazzi), and the Brahui. 
be of the same race as the Mechi. The Jat seem the prior race, and occupy the 

Closely connected with the Kachari, among the centre of the province. The Rind, with their 
inhabitants of the plains, are the Ilojai Kachari, lawless sub-tribes, the Jakrani, Dumki, Bugti, and 
the Kochi, which include the Modai Kochi, the Murree, are a more recent intrusive race, dwelling 
Phulguriya, and Hermia, the Mechi, the Dhimal, on the skirts. The Doda, a division of the widely- 
and the liabha. Each of these speaks a separate dispersed great Murree tribe, have, for the last three 
dialect, between which and the Kachari, Mr. centuries, occupied the hill ranges east of the 
Robinson says, the differences are rather nominal plain of Kachi. The Murree are a brave race, and 
than real. Their numbers are about 3,000,000. have long been distinguished as daring depre- 
Until the middle of the 13th century, the Cliutia dators. Harand and Dajil, in Kach Gandava, but 
or Kachari dynasty continued to hold Southern bordering on the Indus, are inhabited by the 
Upper Assam and Saddiya, and part of Naugaon Gurchani tribe of Rind, and have the Muzari on 
(Nawgong), but were then subjugated by Shans their south. The great Rind tribes are sub- 
from the south, who, after e8tabliBl\ing themselves divided into 44 branches. Their traditions affirm 
in Upper Assam, forced the eastern portion of the them to have immigrated ages ago from Damascus 
Ko’ceh- Hindu kingdom to submit, whilst the and Aleppo. Their language is the Jetki, in corn- 
lower or S.W. part of Kamrup fell under the sway mon with that of the other iuhabitants of Kach 
of the Muhammadan rulers of Bengal. Gandava, and Mard i-Rind means a bravo man. 

The Kachari are a fine athletic race, fond of The Kind of Kach Gandava are of the Utanzai 
village merry-making and dancing. Their Mon- division. 

golian features are strongly marked, no boards Dumki, Jakrani, Bugti, and Doda Murree have 
or whiskers to speak of, and with little hair on always been distinguished by their rebellious and 

other parts of their bodies. They are found in predatory habits. The Murree inhabit the eastern 

small distinct settlements all over Upper AsKam, hills of Kach Gandava, and a peaceful and obedient 
and those who have become llinduized call them- portion of tho tribe arc in the hills west of the 
selves Soroinia. Others in the Eastern Dollars province below Jell. A large portion are at Adam 
call themselves Shargia ; and near the Hot country, Murree, on the iS.E. frontier of Sind. Tho Murree 
where they are adopting Lamaiam, they style them- and the Maghazzi seem to have emigrated from 
selves Shargia Butia. They extend from lat. 23'’ Mekran to Kach Gandava at different periods, 
to 27° N , and long. 73° 30' to 88° E., and are and to have become incorporated with the Jat 
supposed to be more than 200,000 souls. They cultivators. Tlie Maghazzi have only four families, 

worship the Sij (Euphorbia), as also do tribes in the Butani at Jell being the chief. They arc 

Central India and Orissa. The Ojha is priest and enemies of the Rind, but are probably of the aamo 
physician (Ojha, entrails). Their chief deity is race. They boast of being able to muster 2000 
Batho, and hie wife Mainon ; and chief priest, fighting men, and between them and the Rind a 
Deoshi. Eggs and hogs are offered in sacrifice, blood-feud long existed. The Maghazzi and Rind 
Tho Kachari and Mechi go through the ceremony arc alike addicted to tho use of ardent spirits, 
of forcibly seizing the willing bride. The Dhimal opium, and bhang. 

of tho sal forest do not exceed 15,000 souls. KACIIH. Hind. Moist, low-lying country along 
The Rabba and llajong of Goalpara are branches the banks of the Ganges, as opposed to the bangar 
of the Kachari. or dry upland tract away from the river. It gives 

Kachar has been largely occupied by tea planters, a name to tho Kach’handan pargana, in the Hardoi 
The soil of the plains of Kachur is a rich alluvial district of Oudh, originally in the possession of 
one, formed from the washings of the mountains tho Thatheraa. In a.d. 1542, Sher Shah, on his 
which surround it on three sides. The country is proselytizing march from Jaunpur to Agra, coin- 
drained by the river Barak, which runs in a most pelled the inhabitants of several Chandel villages 
tortuous airection right through the whole of it to apostatize. Their descendants now intermarry 
from west to east. The banks of this river are with the families of Ahbans, Raikwars, and 
tho highest parts of tho plain country, and are Gohelwars, who were converted to Islam at tho 
about 200 feet above the level of the sea. Tho same time. 

ground slopes inland from these banks for several KA-CH’HA, also Cholna. Hind. A cloth 
miles, and then gradually ascends towards the foot worn round the hips, passing between the legs, 
of the mountains on either side, leaving a long and tucked in behind, the Tamil dovati. 
line of jhils and swamps between the river and KACHHI, a lowland tract on the left bank of tho 
high lands. In the cold season the bod of the Indus, commences at Mari, opposite to Kalabagh, 
stream is about 80 feet below the top of the banks, and extends in one form or other to the sea. In 
but in the rains the waters overflow the banks and some parts of the lower portions, babul predomin- 
inundate the low tracts. Low ranges of hillocks ates. Tamarisk more or less exists everywhere, 
intersect tho country in many places, chiefly at and jhand, karil, with other shrubs or trees adapted 
right angles to the river. The soil of these rauges, for firewood, are largely scattered over the entire 
on which cotton is chiefly cultivated, is a red area in greater or leas density. In the upper 
sandy clay, and rests on a base of conglomerate portion, appertaining to the Miyanwalli tahsil, the 
rock, which in many places is seen to lie exposed, shisham or Dalberpa sissoo greatly predominates, 
The red clay and the conglomerate also lie oelow and appears to spring up spontaneously wherever 
the alluvium of the plains, and are met with in the the soil deposited by the river is left undis- 
bed and deep-cut bank of the river. turbed, for a distance of at least 80 to 40 miles 

KACH GANDAVA, a district or section of below Kalabagh, Almost the whole of the forest 
Baluchistan, on the east of which the capital is worthy of being taken into account is situated on 
Gandava. It is a great level tract, inhabited by part of the series of low islands, among which 
three very distinctly -marked races, the Jet (Jat), meander the numerous and Tarying channels into 
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whi^ the Indus is divided for many miles below kahutan katun^lam are lines to which tlio Malays 
Mari and Kalabagh. The Kachhi sissoo forest cannot affix any definite meaning. The rendering 
extends over 14 or 15 miles on low alluvial land, would perhaps bo (magical) science for protection 
upon the left bank of the Indus, between the when alone in the forest, or to make the offerer 
villages of Bukkri and Futteh Khan, and more alone as when surrounded by a forest. — Jour. Inti. 
sparingly for 15 miles lower down, or, altogether. Arch. p. 309, December 1847. 

80 miles from Kalabagh. There arc few trees in KACSHA, in Hindu astronomy, the orbit of a 
India which so much deserve attention as Dal- planet, or the circle which ancient astronomers 
bergia sissoo, the Fali of the Panjab, considering called the deferent ; for the kacsba carries epi- 
its rapid growth, the durability of the timber, and cycles (paridhi) like the deferent, 
its usefulness for many purposes; the wood is KADAM. Arab. Hind., Pers. The foot, 
universally employed when procurable, by Euro- hence Kaaom-bosi^feet-kissing; in correspondence, 
peons and natives, where strength is required. — a humble salutation. This word means sometimes 
Cleghnrn^s Panjab Report^ p. 220. a pace, a foot, also a yard measure of 30, 33, or 

KACH^HI, a race spread throughout Hindustan, 36 inches. Kadam-rasul, footprints of the prophet 
in Gujerat, and on the north-west borders of the Mahomed. In Southern Asia, there is a great 
Mahrattas. They are engaged in the finer branches reverence shown to saints’ shrines and footmarks, 
of agriculture, are industrious market-gardeners, amongst those arc the tombs of the Pir-i-Dastagir 
flower-growers, and in Behar are large poppy- at Baghdad, of KaderWali at Negapatam, and the 
growers. They recognise seven branches, — the footprints of the pr iphet at the Kadam liasul Hill, 
Kanoujia, Hardiha, Singrauria, Jawanpuria, Bam- near Secunderabad, to which multitudes annually 
hania or Magahya, Jaretha, and the Kachhwaha, resort. The footprints of Abraham arc shown at 
who do not eat together or intermarry. There Mecca, and those of Adam at the great Buddhist 
arc, however, other distinctions, and in the Mah- temple in Ceylon. 

ratta territory others of them are named from the KADAMBAIU, a prose novel written by Vana 
countries they have come from, as the Bundelaand or Banabhatta in the 7th century, named after a 
Marwari Kach’hi. Most of the Caiiarese, Tamil, daughter of Chitraratha and Madira. — Dowson. 
Teling, and Mahratta nations of the Peninsula of KADAPHES or Kadphises, a dynasty of three 
India are engaged in agriculture. In the N.W. rulers, who reigned in Kabul from the downfall 
Provinces, the Ahir, Kach’hi, and Koormi are of the kingdom of Vikramaditya. 
similarly occupied. The Kach’hi, Koeri, Morow, Sir Walter Elliot says the Kadphises and 
Kumboh, and Kisan are gardening and cultivating Kanerki were Indo-Scythic invaders who estab- 
tribes in Northern India. The Kach’hi of the lished themselves for a time in the nortli of India, 
Mahratta country state that they came os cavalry and even penctiated to the Dekhan. Coins belong- 
aud infantry soldiers from Bundelkhand, in the ing to the Kadphises mup, though of a different 
times of former kings and of Alamgir, and that form, have been found at Joghar in the Ganjam 
they were villagers and servants. In 1869 there district, and undoubted Kadphises coins have 
were under 100 houses in Begumpur in Aurang- been obtained at Madras, Trichinopoly, and 
abad city. There were many in Poona and a few m Masulipatam. 

Bombay, but only one in Jaulnah. In Aurang- Kadphises’ name is on the Aryan reverse of 
abad, Poona, and Bombay they are fruit-sellers, the Hermteus coins of Hercules type. The Her- 
inarket and flower gardeners, and agriculturists, cules worship was readily borrowed from the 
They are of a bamboo colour, and speak Hindi. Greeks by the wild Scythians, as a mere rever- 
They worship Seetla in the form of a stone from ence of physical strength. The Kohistan is 
the river, offering flowers and betel, and use supposed to be the district of the first rise of 
red lead in sanctifying the stone. They also Kadphises, while Kabul and its valley were 
worship Hanuman and BalajL After death they subject to Indian rule ; and, while there, the 
bum, but bury those who have died of small-pox, chief seems to have retained his Scythian title 
also the unmarried. — Elliot's Supp. Glossary. and rude worship of Hercules. Afterwards over- 
KACH’HWAHA, a distinguished tribe of the powering the Indian governor who had followed 
Solar race of Raiputs, who claim descent from Vikramaditya into the K&bul valley and Panjab, 
Kusa or Kusha, the son of Rama, and form the he or his descendants seem to have adopted the 
ruling race in the state of Jeypore, the raja of which Hindu religion, coining with Greek, and dropping 
is of the Kach’hwaha dan. There are three solar their Scythian title. In a gold coinage by a 
dynasties: — Kadphises king, Siva occurs in the mixed male 

The Grahilote or Gehlote, with 24 sakha or and female character, and very generally accom- 
branches, of which the Sesodia is the most dis- pwied by the bull Nandi. Professor Las^n 
tinguished. The rana of Udaipur is a Grahilote. cfiscovered in Chinese history, that Khi-out-chiu- 
The Rahtor, said to be descended from Rama hi Kui-tsi-kio, a Yuchi or Yeutebi or White 
by Kusa, his second son. It has 24 branches, and Hun, conquer^ the Sxu or Axes Scythians in 
the raja of Jodhpur or Marwar belongs to this tribe, about B.C. 40, and dying at the advanced age of 
The K^h’hwaha also sprang from Kusa. The 84 years, his son Yen-kao-Ching prosecuted his 
raja of Jeypore is of this tribe. It has 12 kotri or career of victory, and reduced the Indus valley 
bouses. — Tod, and Panjab to subjection in about B.C. 20. The 

KIAGHI, the language of Catch, which has in it names are scarcely recognisable, but the facts 
elements of the Gujerati. That of the hunters and and period corresjpond to the career and supposed 
tanners (dedh) is another dialect, bat the language era of the Kai^hiaes kin^ 
of Lar is pmreBt Korosoko Kosoulo Kadphises, B.C. 50; in 

KACHuLA CHULA. Malay. Hard horns, Aryan, Dhamarata Kujula kasa Sabashakha 
or horn-like parts of animals, Inhered to possess Kadaphasa. His coins are of the Hercules and 
magical or medicinal properties. Liuag limn (ilrou) Hennseus type. 
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ZathoB KadapbcB Khoranos, n.c. 20. On tho 
rovtiFHo of t)ic coins is n I'lpurc, with tho 

arm .extended, and wearing a loose Indian 

clrcfifl. They have monopfrains the same as the 
Axes coins. Tho Siva worshi)) had not yet been 
established as the State religion. 

Vohomo Kadphiscs, n.c. A His copper coins 
have tho king standing in a Tartar dress, with 
coat, boots, and cap, his riglit hand pointing 
downwards to an altar or pile of loavtjs, and 
having a trident sejiarate on ono side and a club 
on tho other. Tl)o revorfic has tht^ Siva Nandi 
bull. 

The readings of tho Aryan insc^riptioiis on 
coins of tljc Kadphises kings, by L.'iKsen, James 
IViiiHcp, and Wilson, aro somewhat diffenmt, and 
it is 8ngg<'8tod tliat tlie w'ords Koroso, Kosoulo, 
Koranoa, aiid Zathos were' titles short of royalty. 
Professors Lassen ami Wilson carry the dynasty 
of Kadphises through the wholo of the first 
century of tho prc'sent eta, and consider it to 
have been tlmn ovcrpow(Te<l by a fresh swarm 
of Seytlnans under tlic Kanerki kings. Mr. II. 
T. IVinscp supposes that during tho ascendency 
of the Kadpinses kings, tho Gnoco- Parthian 
party still hold mit in citie s and communities, 
abiding tlieir time to re assert their imh-pcndence, 
and rose again al»out tlio middle of tiui first 
century of our era; amongst thesi',, coins show — 

Undopherres, a.d. *10, calling himsedf king of 
kings ill Greek, and in Aryan Maliarajasa Jtaja 
Uajasa, Trndatasa, Mahatasa, Pharahitasa. 

Gondoplicrn'S or (iondophares, n.C. 55, who 
took tho same Aryan name of Pliaraliitiisa. 

AbagJiHUH, king of kings, a. a 70, in Aryan 
Abakhafasa. Professor Lassen supposijR this 
naino to be idcnticiil with Vologescs. .Mr. II. 
T. Prinsep BUjinoses these (ioins to ho of Par- 
thiaiiB who established for thomaolvcs a eeparato 
and independent sovereignty in Kabul and the 
ParopnmisuK. 

Abalgasius, a.i>. 80. Captain Ciinningliam de- 
scribed the Aryan legend on the coins to bo of 
tho saviour king Abag/isus, younger son of Undo- 
phcTrcs. — Prinsep. 

KADATAM. Kaun. A loaf of clotli blackened 
with a preparation of charcoal and gum, and used 
R8 a slate for writing on with chalk or steatite. 
Ix^avcs of such cloth, folded together, arc com- 
monly used as memorandum and account hooks. 
Tlio writing may bo cfTaced with a wet 8i)onge or 
cloth.— IP. 

KADEK, Hind., is ono of tho stout cotton 
fabrics made over all India ; as also are the fabrics 
tlUtinguished as do-suti, tin-suti, and cliar-suti or 
chau-tari. 

KADEK, a race occupying tho Aniraallay Hills 
in Coimbatore, but not higher than 4000 to hOOO 
feet. They aro tho lords of the hills, and exercise 
some influence over tho Puliar and Malai Araaar 
races. They carry a gnn, and even loads as a 
favour, but they do not perform menial labour, 
and aro deeply offended if called coolies. They 
aro expert at stalking gome. They are a truthful, 
trustworthy, and obliging tribe. They are Bmall 
in stature, and their fcoturcs resemble the African. 
They have curly hair, tied in a knot behind, and 
file tho four front teeth of tho upper jaw to a 
jwmt, as a marriage ceremony. The Kader, as 
also the Puliar, Malai Arusar, and Maravar, who 
also inhabit these hills, all gather the forest pro- 


ducts, — cardamoms, honey, wax, ginger, tiirnioric, 
resins, millets, soap-nuts, gall-nuts, — and exchange 
them ill return for rict5 and tobacco. The Ka<ler 
formerly located near Toonmcadanfi in the Ani- 
inallay, entirely left tho British portion of tho forest, 
and went over to tho Cochin territory, as tho hill 
produce on tho British side became exhausted; 
they paid tho Cochin Government Ka. 100 per 
annum for tho privilege of collecting cardamoms, 
ginger, etc. ; they paid no scigniorago for the hill 
pro<lucc collected in British forests. They wore 
useful as guides, but otherwise they wi;ro of no 
use in tho forest, refusing to undertake any labour 
what(;vcr. 

'I'hc Malai ylrn.var cultivate a littla 

Tho J*uUni\ about 200, live among the lower 
plateaux. They worship demons, and arc omni- 
vorous. 

Tho Maravar aro timid and nomadic, have no 
fixed liahitations, but wander over tho mountains 
with their cattle, seldom staying above a year in 
a [il'icc. They worshiji tin? idols of tho Puliar, 
They all are keen hunb'rs. 

KADEU AVAIil and KhajaMuin-iid-lVm, Chisti, 
Muhammadan saints. Chisti was a Sunni, was 
born in Sigestan a.h. 527, and canu^ to Ajmir in 
tho reign (a.h. 002-C07) of Kuth-nd-J)in Aihak, 
where lie married a dangliter of Syud Husain 
Meshedi, a Shiah. He di<Ml A.ii. 028, and a mag- 
nifiecnt mosque was built near his tomb, a.h. 
1027, by tlio emperor Jahangir. Ho has also a 
shrine at Nagore, near Negapatam. Kader Wali 
is held in special reverence by tlio Moplah. His 
fc.stival day is on tho 11th Janiadi-ul-Akhir. 

KADESIA, on the Tigris, the site of the 
battle fought by Uustain, tho lieutenant of the 
youthful Yezdejird jir., against the Arabs. Kus- 
tam was surprised and slain. Tho victory gave 
Urn conquerors tho province of Assyria, since 
called Irak-Arabi ; and this was followeil by the 
sack of Ctcsijihon. 

Tho battle of Kadcsia put an end to the Pi'rsi.in 
empire. It was fought in tho fiftecntli year of 
tho Hijira (a.D. GJ2), under tho khalifat of Omar, 
by tho Arab general Saad, against Rustam, the 
comrnunder-in-chief of tho Persian army, in tlic 
reign of Yezdejird ill., the last of the Sassanian 
race. The battle lasted threo days, at tlie mid of 
which tho Arabs were victorious, and tho PiTsian 
monarchy destroyed . — Decline and Fall of ihv 
Homan ICmpircj JUclCs Hcsidnicc in KardislaUj 
ii. j). 155; Thomas' Prinsep. 8ce Cadesia; Kai. 

KADHO-AKHA or Ka-doh-ka. Bukm. Foiry 
hire ; a coin placed in the mouth of a (airpsu 
Charon’s fee. 

KADHYA or Gudhiu. Hind. A grasaliopper 
which attacks field and garden produce. 

KADI or Kari. Kaun., Maleal. Boiled sour 
milk eaten with rice, supposed to be the source of 
tho word curry. In Malabar majjige kadi is a 
curry of rice, sour milk, spiccH, cliillies, etc. Kadi- 
pak, leaves of Bergera Kouigii. Kadi, in Tamil, is 
tho bazar and tho bazar supplies, and is also sup- 
posed to bo tlie origin of the word curry. 

KADRU, in Hindu mythology, daughter of 
Daksha, ono of tho thirteen married to Kasyapa. 
Her offspring have tho metronymic Kadraveya ; 
among them aro tho mythologic serpents Sesha 
and Vasuki. 

KADSURA CHINENSIS. Wu-wei-tsze, Chin. 
A scrambling shrub of China, remarkabh' fur 
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KAEMPFERA liOTUNDA. 


the viscid mucus which abounds in the fruit and | b\iried in Iht Cathedral Church of Rt. Nicholas 
branches, .lapanoac women dress tlieir hair with 

it, and the l^i-clii or mulberry bark paper is KAEMPFERA, a ^^enus of plants *of the order 
sized with it In China the fruit and branclies Zin^iberacc.'O, of which several spi'cics are known 
are employed in the form, of mucilaginous de- to occur in tlie southern parts of the East Indies, 
coction. — Smith. The flowers of some species arc ornamenUil, and 

KADUR, a district of Mysore, forming the the roots of several are used medicinally, or as 
south-western portion of the Nuggur division, condiments. One; species, long supposed to pro- 
Thc centre of the district is occupied by the duce the galangal root of commerce, is a native 
Baba Booden Hills, the Mulaingiri rising to a of China, and the Rev. Mr. Williams says that 
height of 6317 feet above the sea. Its forests the roct is sent from China to India, but that 
contain inexhaustible supplies of the finest timber, there are two sorts, the greater and the smaller, 
and also furnish shelter for the coffee plantatione. obtained from different plant,s. The best of tliese 
Sringeri or Kishya-sringa-giri is on the Tuiiga is the smaller galangal, and is procured from the 
river. It was here that the sage Kishya-sringa Maranta galanga. Thie is of a reddish colour, 
was born without a natural mother, by whose about two inches long, of a firm texture, though 
intervention alone could the horse sacrifice be light, and possessing an acrid, peppery taste, and 
celebrated and Rama himself be brought into a slight aromatic smell. The huger galangal is 
the world. Here also, in historical times, Avas from Kaempferia galanga, and is inferior in (‘very 
the home of Sankarachnrya, the great Sivaitc respect, but both arc used ns spiccry in Europe 
reformer of the 8th century ; and lure ai the as well as in India. Kaemj)f(Ta eandida, Pan-u- 
present day resides tht; dagat-guru, or supreme phu of the Burmese, is often seen lifting its 
high priest of the Smartta Brahmans. — Imp. ilaz. crocus like flowers, without a singh' leaf, on the 
KADUKU, SiNC.ii., means forbidden or most arid spots in the jungles of Teiiasserim. All 
poisonous trees, and from this word the idea of the species of Kaempfera are furnished with 
the forbidden fruits has been attached to the tuberous roots, like the turmeric and ginger 
shaddocks and to some other trees. Strychnos plants. The spikes of the flowers are short and 
DUX vomica is the Goda-kaduru ; Gon-kaduru, rising irom the root, in some species before, in 
bullock’s heart; Mudu-kaduru, sea fruit; Diwi- otlu'rs with, and nosth'd {jmong, tlu^ leaves, and 
koduru, tiger’s fruit. Divi I^dner of Lindley’s all are highly ornamental. K. parviflora, IkVi//., 
Vegetable Kingdom eoiTCSpouds with the Diwi- and K. Koacoeana, IPu//., grow in Burma. K. 
kaduru. The Singhalese say that Paradise Avas ovalifolla is a ])lant of th(‘ ])oninsula of Malacca. — 
in their island, and that the forbidden fruit of Willinmn; iVo.vea ; Voipt. 
the garden of Eden Avas borne on the Divi KAEMl’FEUA ANGURTIFOLIA. lioxb. 
Ladner of their country, probably the Taberna)- Kanjon-bura, , . BiiNc;. | Mudun nirbLsi. . Hind. 
montana dichotoma. In support of this they Has large, white, purple-lipped flowers. Its 
point to the tempting beauty of the fruit, the roots arc used in Bengal as a cattle inedioiuo. — 
fragrance of the flower, and show that it still Roxh. i. p. 17 ; Voiqt. 
bears the marks of the teeth of Eve. Till the KAEMl’FERA GALANGA. Lbm. 
offence was committed which brought misery on Alpinia acHsilis, AVa., An. Kais julum, *. Malkal. 
man, we are aasimed that the fruit Avas delicious ; Ohandro mula, . Pknc. Kats jolarn, . , Tam. 

but from that time forward it became poisonous, Kha-mung, . . Burm. Kachorain, .... Tkl. 
ns it now remains. — Fergusson's Timber Trees of Oomn)on all over India ; rhizoma fleshy, tub(‘r- 
Ceylon. ous, with fleshy fibres ; the roots are agreeably 

KADYAN, an aboriginal tribe of Borneo, fragrant, and of a Avarm, biitcirish, aromatic 
converts to Muhammadanism. They are peace- taste. Notwithstanding its Rj)ccific name, it is 
able and well disposed. Tln^y cultivate, fish, not tlic source of tlie true galanga root of the 
and collect forest products. Their women, Avlnm druggists, a drug now known to be the produce 
young, are very attractive. They arc not con- of the Alpinia galanga. The roots of this plant 
cealeii. may b(^ often seen attiiched to the necklaces of 

KAEMPFER, ENGELBERT, born 16th Sep- Karen wora(.*n, for the sake of their perfume, 
tember 1651, at Lemgow, a small town in the They also put them with their clothes, and use 
circle of Westphalia, belonging to the Count dc them to a small extent medicinally. It is culti- 
Lippe. His father, John Kaempfer, was minister vated by the Mug race of Arakan, by whom it is 
of the church of St. Nicholas in that town, sold to the people of Bengal, who use it as an 
Kaempfer formed part of the embassy which ingredient in their betel. The roots possess an 
proceeded through Russia from Sweden to the agreeably fragrant smell, and a somewhat warm, 
Persian court, where he resided ; but on its return bitterish, aromatic taste. The Hindus use them 
he separated from it, and proceeded to the ns a perfume and medicinally. — Roxh. ; O'Sh. ; 
Persian Gulf. He then enterea the service of the Mason ; Murray ; Voigt. 

Dutch, and was long employed in Japan, and his KAEMPFERA PANDURATA. Roxh, 
Amoenitates Exoticse and History were the result. Curcuma rotunda, I, inn. J Kaempfera ovata, Rozcoe. 
He seems to have died of phthisis, for blood- Grows in Gujerat, the Konkans, and the 
vessels burst in November 1715 and at the Moluccas ; has large, whitish, rose-coloured flowers, 
beginning of 1716; and on the 5i4th October. — Roxh. 

having been ever since the last attack troubled KAEMPFERA ROTUNDA. Linn. 
with a nausea and loss of appetite, his vomiting Kaempfera longa, Redout. I Melan kua, . . Maleal. 
of blood returned upon him with great violence, Myce-ban-touk, . Burm. Kaha tau-kaada, Singh. 
followed by fever, which lasted till the 2d of Bhuim ohampa, . Hind. | Konda kalava, . . Tkl. 
November, on which day he <iied, at five in the This is cultivated all over India. It is the 
evening, 65 years and six weeks old. He was flnest species of the genus, and is cultivated by 
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ainaloujfl for ita beautiful Bweet-Rcented blosaomi. not at^ war, in luiniing ; piisaionately fond of 
Itwaslono considered to produce the zedoaries, dancing, in which both hcxob join, indulging in 
but wi ittTS of authority Htate that zedoary is the it almost every evening round a blazing fire. It 
root of tlie Curcuma zedoaria.— 72oift. ; 0"Sh. ; is purely owing to their having no blood-feuds 
Mason. among themselves that they hold their own 

KAK. Hind. A mixture of emery and oil, against the Muhammadans, who hem them in on 
used in cleaning metal. ad sides, and with whom they are always fighting. 

KAF, th (5 Koii-i-Kiif or Mount Kaf of the Towards the British they are exceedingly well 
Persians, is tl»e fabulous mountain which, accord- disposed. Slavery exists to a certain extent 
ing to oriehtal cosinognipherH, surrounded the among them, but the trade in slaves would soon 
worhi ; but since the science of geography has die out if human beings were not so saleable at 
made some progress in the east, the name has Jalalabad, Kimar, Asinar, and Chitral. Poly- 
becn confined "^to Mount Iinaus to the east, and gamy is rare ; mild corporal punishment is in- 
Mount Atlas to the west. The jan or genii, a flicted on a wife for adultery, while the male 
race intermediate between angels and men, pro- offender is fined so many heads of cattle. The 
ducod of fire, are supposed to have inhabited the dead arc coffined, but never buried. One Supreme 
earth for several ages before the birth of Adam, Being, Imbra, is universally acknowledged. Priests 
and to have been governe<l by kings, all of whom preside at their temples, in which sacred stones 
were called Suleiman (Solomon). They fell into are set up, but to neither priests nor idols is 
a general state of depravity, and were driven into excessive reverence paid. In evil spirits, authors 
remote places by Eblis (the fallen angel), and of ill-luck, the Kafirs firmly believe. Their drink 
such as remained in the time of Kaiumeras, the is the pure juice of the grape, neither fermented 
first of the Pesdadian dynasty of Persia, were by nor distilled. Their arms are bows and arrows ; 
him driven to Mount Kuf. a few matchlocks have found their way among 

KAFAS. Araii. A hamper artistically made them from Kabul, but no attempts have been 
of palm sticks, in which provisions are kei>t. made to imitate them. Wealth is reckoned by 

KAFFIYEH. Arab. A square kerchief of heads of cattle. There are 18 chiefs in all, chosen 
cotton and silk mixed, generally of yellow and for bravery mainly, but with some regard to 
green colours, worn by the Bedouins. It is hereditary claims. Their staple food is wheat, 
folded so that one corner falls backward, and a Judging from the nature of their idolatry and 
corner over each shoulder. See Kaifiet. their language, there can be little doubt that they 

KAFI. Hind. Onoseris lanuginosa. In Kangra, are an Indian people, 
it is the tomentuiii of the leaf of Onoseris Pazl-i-Haqq, in 1864, said, *A breach of the 
aplotaxis. seventh commandment in any form is not endured 

KAFIIiAH. Arab, A caravan.; a company for a moment.’ But both Syud Shah and Mian 
of travellers. The Baluch and their neighbours Gul assert that they are completely lost to all 
consider a number of travellers, with their pro- shame in this respect. Major Biddulph confirms 
perty, to be a karwan ; but where all the goods this. He says, * The women are very immoral, 
belong to one merchant, they speak of a kafilah. and marital jealousy is satisfied with a short fine.’ 
Kafilah bashi, the conductor of a large caravan. It has also been ascertained that the Kafirs 
KAFIR. Arab. One who denies, an infidel, sell their women of slaves. But it appears that 
A term generally applied in India to the thick- a large slave trade is carried on directly with 
lipped, curly-haired Negro races of mid-Africa, the Kafirs themsflves. When one Kafir tribe 
but also as an abusive epithet to Christians and defeats another, the women are seized and sold 
all non-Muhammadans. into slavery. 

KAFIR, also called Siah Posh Kafir, are names They are entirely independent. The country 
applied by Muhammadans to a race who occupy occupies a commanding ixwition, dominating all 
the mountainous region on the southern slopes mountain passes between the Oxus and Indus 
of the Hindu Kush, directly north of Kabul, basin. It occupies the most western part of the 
bounded on the north by the Hindu Kush raoun- independent highlands, where the chain of the 
tains, on the south by the Kunar range ; for its Hindu Kush impinges on the extremity of the 
western limit it has the Alishaiig river with its Himalaya, capping the mountainous region of 
tributary the Alingar; its eastern boundary, Badakhshan, on the Oxus, and overlooking most of 
taken roughly, would be the Kunar river from the passes at the head of the Kabul river. The 
its junction with the Kabul to where the former people give no quarter to Muhammadans, but 
receives the waters of the Kalashgum, thence, spare those who, like themselves, are technically 
following up this affluent to its source, a line Kafir, or non-believers in the creed of Mahomed, 
from that point to the Dura pass would be well which is associated in their minds with barbarous 
within the march. It would also take in a small cruelty from the earliest period of the Muham- 
tract nortli-west of that pass, and su^ect to madan invasion of Afghanistan. 

Munjan. There are three main tribes, Ramgal, They have numerous tribal names amongst 
Vaigal, and Bashgal, answering to the three chief tbemselves, that of ICafir, meaning unbeliever, 
valleys of the country. The Vai^ are the most being applied to them by their Muhammadan 
powerful, holding the largest valley. Each has neighbours, with Si^ Posh or Tor, meaning black 
its distinctive dialect. The entire population is clones, from the colour of their apparel, both 
estimated at over 600,000. Their country is epithets being taken from their dress, like the 
picturesque^ thickly wooded, and wild in the Scythian Melanchlsense of Herodotus (iv. p. 10)» 
extreme ; the men are of fine appearance, but, for the whole of the Kafir race are remarkable 
like all hill tribes, short of stature ; they are for their fairness and beauty of complexion ; but 
daring to a fault, but lazy, leaving all agricultural those of the largest division wear a sort of vest 
work to their women, spending &eir days, when of black goatdein, while the other dresses in 
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white cottOD. They are of fair oomplexion, Jhareja. They are a tribe of Charon of the 
regular featurea, shaded hair, with ruddy cheeks, Tomb^, or, as pronounced by the inhabitants of 
and variously^ooloured eye. Cutch, Tumber, and emigrated with the Jhareja 

The Dara Nuri profess to be Tajak, and take into that country. — Hindu Infanticide^ p. 78. 
great pride in the antiquity of their race. The KAGAYAN, an island of the Archipelago, 
language of the Dara Nuri is almost identical containing a curious circular lake, and at a height 
with that of their neighbours on the plain of of about 90 feet is another beautiful lake, circmar 
Lughman. In ^pearance the Dara Nuri differ in form, and as nearly as possible similar to the 
little from the Aignans. lower one. The two lakes are separated by a 

The Chuguni is a numerous tribe dwelling sort of natural wall, and the speota^r standing 
beyond Shewa. They are of the same race as on its narrow edge can, by a mere turn ol^ the 
the Kafir, but have been converted to Muham- head, observe them both. Opposite Kagaynn are 
madanism. The true Kafir call them, in some- the Five Islands, known also **08 Babuyan.— 
what contemptuous language, Nimchah, which KeppeVs Ind. Arch. i. p. 88. 
may be translated half-breed. They intermarry KAGHAN is u. barren dependency of Hazara, 
indifferently with Kafir and Afghan. They arc It is a long, narrow glen, stretching upwards till 
principally employed as guides, and have access it nearly reaches Chelas, the latter outpost of the 
into Aafiristan. The Chuguni tribe live in the maharaja of Kashmir’s kingdom. It is inhabited 
highest habitable parts of the Kund range. Their by pastoral and aboriginal races, and was given 
appearance differs from that of the Afghans, in fiefdom to a uyud family, who were coufirmed 
their stature being shorter, and their features by the British. These Syuds exercised internal 
softer and more pleasing. The Chuguni are iurisdiction, and kept certain members of the 
devout and attentive to their religious duties, family in attendance on the Deputy Commissioner 
and their women engage in prayer. They are of virtually as hostages for good be- 

the only Muhammadans who aUow women uncon- haviour. After the British conquest, the Syuds 
strained freedom, the women going about among were summoned to answer numerous complaints 
the men as in Europe. preferred by the people of Kaghan ; they came, 

The view from Utchalic Eali pass, 7300 feet, out afterwards fled, and osHumed an attitude of 
overlooking the Arat valley, is extensive. On the resistance, and int*'igued with the Sitana fanatics 
summit of Kund there is a small lake, and it is and with the HasanziM, then hostile to the 
stated that on its shores still rest the remains, British. Sec Hazara. 

petrified, of Noah’s Ark, while in the plain below KAGHAZ. Fehs. Paper ; Akhbar Kaghaz, a 
was the tomb of Lamech, Noah’s father. — C.M.S. newspaper. Kagnaz-tikli-dar, gold-ornamented 
JntelL, 1865, p. 203. paper. Kaghazi nimbu, the thin-skinned lemon, 

KAFIR KENNA is five hours and a half from Citrus acida, Hoxb. « 

Tiboria ; it is the Cana of Galilee, so called to KAGMAK, a fabric of camel’s hair, 

distinguish it from another town of this name in KAIL Fers. Grass, but in combination 

the tribe of Asher (Joshua xix. 28). Antipatris of applied variously. Kah-i-Shutar, a juicy, bitter 
the Greeks is the Kafir Saba, the modern town. — plant, growing near Jell in Baluchistan, eagerly 
Jlobinson^s Tr. p. 236. eaten by camels. 

KAFIR KOT, in lat 32® 30' 55" N., and long. KAHAN, a town in Cutch Gandava, in the hill 
71° 21' 28" E., 2194 feet above the sea, an ranges east of the plain of Cutch. It belongs to 
ancient fort on the slopes of the Kliusir range. — the Doda Murree, a division of the great and 
//. A, i. p. 56. widely-dispersed Murree tribe, who have been 

KAFIR KOT is a term used in the pretty located in the neighbourhood for several centuries, 
valley of Khara Tucka, that overhangs Herar, in The Murree are a brave race, and have long been 
tlie hill districts to the S.W, of Mehur in Sind, distinguislied as daring depredators.— 

This valley has regular artificial terraces, formed Journeys. 

of huge boulders, which the people believe were KAHAK. Hind. A Sudra race of Hindustan, 
lifted into position by a former giant race, whom many of whom, in Behar, arc considered impure, 
they designate Kafir; hence these terraces and They numberc*d 1,810,856 at the 1881 census, 
other ancient remains arc called Kafir Kot. The The Kahar arc found following agriculture and as 
huge boulders must have been arrested in their palanquin -bearers all through ilindustiin and the 
descent by some artificial contrivance. 'I'he east of the Fanjab, and arc strong, hard-working, 
practice of terracing is common now all over rather good-looking men. 'Ihey arc water - 
Afghanistan and the Himalaya, and was so carriers, fishermen, and cultivators. Hindus 
throughout Baluchistan when it was more drink water from their hands. Near Gya, they 
densely peopled than at present. They catch arc employed as palanquin - bearers, and carry 
the rain-water running down the faces of the burdens on a yoke over om^ slioulder. The name 
hilb, and the detritus forms slight soil, in which is one of the few real Indian words of which Ibu 
the people sow wheat. Batuta shows any knowledge. 

KA.FIR KOT, in lat. 33° 10' 49" N., and long. KAH-GIL. Fkks. Thick mud, mixed with 
70 ° 48' 26" E., a series of peaks 4004 feet above chopped straw and other materials, used os 
the sea in the Waziri Hills. plaster throughout Sind and Central Asia ; liter- 

KAFSHI. Hind. Slippers, or half shoes ; they ally straw-mud.— 
have a raised iron piece on the heel underneath. KAH-GYUR, a sacred book of the Buddhists 
KAFURI. Hind. A yellow colour, lemon- of Tibet, consisting of one hundred volumes, 
yellow, the colour of amber. Seoti rang is a pale translations from the Sanskrit of stories and tales, 
yellow. ! many of them very childish, aud common to all 

KAGAR, or Dassendi, a people of Cutch, who | folk-lore. Tan-Gyuris another book, of which the 
receive their support from the charity of the - philologist Csonm dc Kdros, a Hungarian, obtained 
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a copy, and it baa been translated into Ger- the old Beas river, 50 miles S.E. of Multan, and 
ynun by F. Anton von Schiefner, and part of it 20 miles N.E. of Bahavm^ur. It is one of the 
from that into English by W. R. S. Ralston. De towns which submitted to Cfhach after the capture 
Koros was bom at the end of the 18th century; of Multan in the middle of the 7th century, and 
he studied at Gottingen, and became a Slavonic was the scene of the great battle between Vik- 
philologist He conceived the desire to discover ramadityaandthe Sakasin A.D. 79* — Cunninaham. 
the origin of the Hungarian nation, and went to KAHRUBA. Arab. Amber ; also copal, and 
Tibet, where he studied the language of the the pure gum of Vateria Indies, 
country. His existence was that of an ascetic ; KAHTAH. Beno. A professional story-teller, 
his onfy food was boDed rice, his only stimulant who recites traditional poems, 
tea. He died in Nepal in 1842, when he was on KAHTAN, son of Ebor, is one of the ancestors 
the point of starting for Lhassa, in the hope of of the present Arabs in Yemen. In Hebrew he 
finding there rich stores of Tibetan literature. is called Joktan. His descendants are styled 
KAHl. Hind. Earth containing salts of iron Arab-ul- Araba, i.e, pure Arabs. — Sale; Lane; 
in the form of an anhydrous sulphate; in the Palgrave. 

pure samples it takes the form of a whitish or ILAI. Tam. Kar, Tel. The hand. Idan-kai, 
cream-coloured radiated crystalline mass. Kahi-lal the left-hand caste ; Valan-kai, the right-hand, 
or Kahi surkh is bichroipate of potash ; Kahi-suja Kai-kara, workers in basket work. Extensively 
contains iron salts; Kahi-aabz, impure green combined to indicate handiwork and pecuniary 
vitriol ; Kahi-matti, sulphate of iron earth ; Kahi- and revenue transactions, as Kai-karan, an arti* 
safed, white anhydrous sulphate of iron ; Kahi- ficer ; Kai-kilan, a weaver by caste and occu- 
zard, yellowish variety of Kahi-safed. — Powell^ pation. Kaikari or Kaikadi, any handicraftsman, 
Handbook. in Berar arc makers of baskets from stems of cotton 

KAHI-KATEA, or white pine timber tree of plants and palm leaves. They are a migratory 
New Zealand, is Podocarpus dacrydioides, a tall, and predatory race, whose ostensible occupation 
gregarious tree. is basket-making. They wander through Berar. 

KAHIRA or Al-Kahira, the city of Cairo, — Berar Gazetteer. 
founded by Jauhar, the general of the first KAl, an ancient Pehlavi title applied to a great 
Fatimito khalif, who ordered the foundations to king. It was part of the title of Cyrus, the Kai 
be laid, a.d. 968, when the planet Mars was in the Khusru of Persia, and it has given the Kyanian 
ascendant, which Arab astronomers called Kahir dynasty its designation. 

or the conqueror. It was completed in five Kai Bahman, one of the kings of Persia who 
years. It was considerably enlarged by subse- were known to the Persians by the name of 
quent rulers, particularly by Salali-ud-Din, who Ardeshir, and to the Romans as Artaxerxes, 
enclosed the new and tho old town, called Misr or which was their mode of pronouncing Ardeshir. 
Faathath,withawall 26,000 cubits in circumference. He was the Ardeshir-daraz-dast, or Ardeshir of 
KAHK, Arab., is a light and pleasant bread the long arm, the Artaxerxes Longimanus of the 
of ground wheat, kneaded with milk, leavened Romans of the Kyanian dynasty, 
with sour bean flour, and finally baked in an oven, Ardeshir Babegan bin Sassan was an oflScer 
not, as usual in the east, upon an iron plate. The of the Parthian king Arsaces Artabanus v., who 
Kahk of Egypt is a kind of cake. — Burton' s Mecca^ assumed the Persian throne in a.d. 226 as the 
i. p. 861. first of the Sassanian dynasty. 

KAHKAR, Ghakkar, or Guker, a martial tribe Ardeshir ii., the tenth king of the Sassanian 
in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, inhabiting the dynasty, was the Shapur or Sapor who captured 
Salt Range or Johd mountains between the Indus the emperor Valerian. He assumed power in 
and the Behut or Hytlaspes. Tho Moghul, and A.n. 381. 

subsequently the Daurani, failed to master them ; Artaxerxes Mnemon was a Persian king, B.c. 
but tho Sikh rulers, after having been frequently 426, at whose court Ctesias resided for some 
foiled, at length nominally accomplished their years. After Scylax, Ctesias was the next 
subjugation, by stirring up internal faction and by historian of India, and in his Indica (cap. iv. p. 
tho perpetration of acts of cruelty and treachery. 190) he mentions that Artaxerxes Mnemon and 
At an early period of history they were ^ven his mother Parasatya presented him with two 
to infanticide. It was a custom, says Ferishta, iron swords, which, when planted in the earth, 
as soon as a female child was born, to carry her averted clouds, hail, and strokes of lightning, 
to the market-place, and there proclaim aloud, This is the first notice of tho lightning conductor, 
holding the child in one hand and a knife in the Ardeshir iii., in a.d. 629, was the 25th Sas- 
other, that any one wanting a wife might have sanian. Under him anarchy prevailed, and tho 
her ; otherwise she was immolated. By this Sassanian dynasty ended in a.d. 641, when 
means they had more men than women, which Yezdejird or Izdejerd iii. was overthrown by tho 
occasioned the custom of several husbands to one Muhammadans. 

wife. When any one husband visited her, she KAIF. Arab. Repose; the savouring of 
set up a mark at the door, which, being observed animal existence ; the passive enjoyment of mere 
by tho others, they withdrew till the signal was sense. In a coarser sense Kaif is applied to all 
removed. Baber writes the name Guker, but it is manner of intoxication. Sonnini says, The Arabs 
also written Ghuka and Khaka. The Guker are give tho name of Kaif to the voluptuous rclaxa- 
not distinguishable from the Awan in personal tion, the delicious stupor, produced by the smok- 
appearance, both being very large, fine men, but ing of hemp ; and in Morocco the word is applied 
not exceedingly fair, inhabiting as they do a dry, to the dried flowers of the Cannabis sativa. — 
bare, rather low country, hot in summer. — Rcc. Burton's Mecca ^ i. p. 12. 

Govt, of India ; Tod's Itajasthan^ I 6S6 ; C. 96. KAIFIET, Arab., worn in Oman by all 

KAHROR, an ancient town on the S. bank of classes, is a broad kerchief, striped green, red, 
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and yellow, having the Bides hanging down, with 
knotted stringe appended to them, serving by 
their motion to keep off the flies, which are there 
excessively troublesome. See Kaffiyeh. 

KAIKEYA, an ancient country mentioned as 
beyond the ^aswati and Beas, whose people 
took port in the war of the Mahabharata. A 
Kaikeyi princess married king Dasaratha, to 
whom she boro Bharata, his third son. She 
nursed her husband when wounded at the war, 
and as her reward sought and obtained the exile of 
Rama, in order that Bharata might succeed.—/). 

KAI-KHUSRU, whose name was Ghaias-ud- 
Din, succeeded his father a.d. 1235. He married 
a daughter of the king of Georgia. During the 
first fifficulties occasioned by the Mongols, with 
whom he was perpetually at war, he was on the 
point of concluding a defensive treaty with Bald- 
win II. of Constantino^e, who sent to France for 
his niece, daughter of Eudes, Lord of Montaigu, 
to marry her to him. But this affair was not 
completed, and he fonned an alliance with John 
Ducas Bataze, Baldwin’s enemy. He died a.d. 
1244. — Desguigne's Hist, des Hwis^ ii. part 2, 

p. 66. 

KAILA. Arab, A weight of about 12 seers. 

KAILASA, in Hindu mythology, the paradise 
of Siva, but now the name of a mountain near 
lake Manasarowara. Both Brahmanic^l and 
Buddhist cosmogony derive four great rivers of 
India— the Indus, the Sutlei, the Ganges, and 
the Sardha— from one holy lake at the foot of 
Kailas. The Sutlej rises near the sources of the 
Indus and the Brahmaputra; and the Kailas moun- 
tain is thus ascertained by modern investigations to 
have a real claim to the position which it holds 
in Sanskrit tradition as the meeting - place of 
waters. The Brahmaputra, or rather the Tsan-pu, 
as it is known in Tibet, flows to the east, the 
Indus to the west, and the Sutlej to the south- 
west. The KAilas or Gangri range of mountains 
extends in one unbroken chain from the source of 
the Indus to the junction of the Shayok, and 
forms the natural boundary between Ladakh, 
Haiti, and Kongdo on the south, and Kuthog, 
Nubra, Shigar, and Hunzanager on the north. It 
has six passes, at heights from 15,000 to 18,105 
feet. Gangri, in Tibetan, means ice raountein. 
Kailas means crystalline or icy, and is derived 
from Kelas, crystal, which is itself a compound of 
Ke, water, and Las, to shine. The Kailas or ice 
mountain is N. of Lake Manasa. It is the Coelus 
of the Latins ; is the Indian Olympus, the abode 
of Siva and the celestials. The Tibetans look 
upon Ti-se or the Kailas peak as the highest 
mountain in the world. It is also called Gana- 
parvata ; also Rajatadri, silver mountain. 

KAILAS TEMPLE at EUora is a great mono- 
lithic temple isolated from the mass of rock, and 
carved outside as well as in. It stands in a great 
court averaging 154 feet wide by 276 long at the 
level of the base, entirely cut out of the solid 
rock, and with a scarp 107 feet high at the bacL 
In front of this court a curtain has been left, 
carved on the outside with the monstrous forms 
of Siva and Vishnu. — Imp, Gaz, See Kal. 

KAILWA, a small temtoiy in Rajputana, fwed 
in- Rajput story. When Salumbra of Chitore 
fell at the gate of the sun, the command devolv^ 
on Putta of Kailwa. He was only sixteen. His 
father had fallen in the last shock, and his mother 


KJ^ KAPALA. 

had survived but to rear this, the sole, heir of 
their house. Like the Spartan mother of old, she 
commanded him to put on the saffron robe, and 
to die for Chitore ; but, surpassing the Grecian 
dame, she illustrated her precept by example, and, 
lest any soft compunctious visitings for one dearer 
than herself might dim the lustre of Kailwa, she 
armed the young bride with a lance, with her 
descended the rock, and the defenders of Chitore 
saw her fall fighting by the side of her Amazonian 
mother. The I^jputu had maintained a protracted 
defence, but had no thoughts of surrender, when 
a ball struck Jeimul, who took the lead on the 
fall of the king of Mewar. He saw there was no 
ultimate hope of salvation, the northern defences 
being entirely destroyed, and he resolved to 
signalize the end of his career. The fatal Johar 
was commanded, wliile 8000 Rajputs ate the last 
beera together, and put on their saffron robes ; 
the gates were thrown open, the work of destruc- 
tion commenced, and few survived to stain the 
yellow mantle by inglorious surrender. Akbar 
entered Chitore, and 80,000 of its inhabitants 
became victims to bis thirst of conquest. AH the 
heads of clars, both home and foreign, fell, and 
1700 of the immediate kin of the prince sealed 
their duty tO their country with their lives. The 
Tuar ch'sf of Gwalior appears to have been the 
only one of note who was reserved for another 
day of glory. Nine queenf, five princesses (their 
daughtr'rs), with two infant sons, and the 
families of all the chieftains not at their estates, 
perished in the flames or in the assault of this 
ever memorable day. Their divinity had indeed 
deserted them ; for it was on Aditwar, the day of 
the sun, he shed for the last time a ray of glory 
on Chitore. The rock of their strength was 
despoiled, the temples and palaces dilapidated ; 
and, to complete her humiliation and his triumph, 
Akbar bereft her of all the symbols of regality. — 
Tod, Jiajasthan. 

KAIMAL. Mal. Amongst the Nair a title of 
rank, and used by the inferior classes when 
addressing them. — TPi/v. 

KAIM-MAKAM. Arab. An occupant for the 
time being, a successor. At Mecca, equivalent to 
mehmandar of Persia. — HamiltoiCs Senai. 

KAIM SALAMI. Hind. A fixed quit-rent in 
the Boihbay Presidency. 

KAIMUR, a sect of freethinkers of Persia who 
deny everything they cannot prove. — Chesney. 

KAIMUR, the eastern but detached portions of 
the Vindhyan range, commencing near Katangi 
in the Jabalpur (Jubbulpur) district of the 
Central Provinces, and running through the state of 
Rewah and Shahabad district of Bengal. It con- 
tains a deposit of rich vegetable mould in the 
centre, producing the finest crops. The formation 
is primitive sandstone, intermixed with schistose 
limestone. The Kaimur ranges commence in lat. 
24° 31' 30" N., and long. 83° 24' E., within the 
Central Provinces, and occupy more or less con- 
tinuously the great hilly area which extends from 
that point to lat. 25° N., and long. 84° 3' 80" E., 
within the Lieutenant-GovernorsUp of Bengal, — 
Imp. Gaz. 

KAINCH. Hind. Ornamental cloth, worn by 
wrestlers 

KAIN KAPALA. Jav. A head-dress cloth, 
tied round the head like a turband. The Javanese 
never appear bare-headed. 



KAIOA ISLAND. 

KAIOA ISLAND is subject to Ternate. Eclec- 
tos grandis, the great red parrot, occurs here. The 
Kaioa people are a mixed race, haring Malay and 
Papuan amnities, and are alli^ to the peoples of 
Ternate and pf Gilolo. Their language is quite 
distinct from, though somewhat resembling that 
of, the surrounding islands. They are now Mu- 
hammadans . — Wall ii. p. 12. 

KAI PADARU, in Canarih predial slaves, a 
subdivision of the Dher or Pariah race. — Wilson. 

KAIRA, a town in Gujerat, in lat. 22® 44' 30" 
N., and long. 72® 44' 80” E. It gives its name to 
a revenue district, which has the Mahi and Sabar- 
mati as parts of its boundary, with population, in 
1872, 732,733. The Kumbi of certain villages 
are held in honour, as descended from the leading 
men among the original settlers in Gujerat. 
Koli number 281,252. During the thirty years 
1846-76, they increased from 175,829 to 281,252. 
Idle and turbulent under native rule, they are 
now quiet, hard-working, and prosperous. They 
formerly lived in comfort by weaving coarse 
cotton cloth, but the competition of the Bombay 
and local steam mills is now shutting them out of 
the market At Lasundra, about 24 miles from 
the Nariad railway station, springs of hot water 
rise to the surface in ten or twelve cisterns, the 
hottest having a temperature of 115® Fahr. The 
water, slightly sulphurous, is used in skin dis- 
eases. 

KAIRIN, a quality latent in coal tar which re- 
sembles that of quinine ; likely to prove a blessing 
to mankind should further experience confirm 
the result attained by careful experiments up to 
present time. 

KAIRWAN, in the north of Africa, near Tunis, 
is a city rendered sacred to the Muhammadans 
from containing the tomb of Syud Abdullah, one 
of the companions of Mahomed. After the 
death of Mahomed, Syud Abdullah came to 
Kairwan, where ho died. He was accustomed 
to wear a lock of Mahomed’s hair over his 
breast. They stylo him Sidi us Sahib un Nabbi, 
the lord companion of the prophet. Kairwan 
rose on the ruins of the Roman Vicus Augusti. 
It is a place of pilgrimage, and the bodies of 
the dead are sent from a distance to bo interred 
near. 

KAIS or Kish, a legendary ancestor of the 
Afghan race. They say he was one of Mahomed’s 
early disciples. Kais had the new name of Abd- 
u- Rashid given to him by Mahomed, with the title 
of Pathan, Guide, or Rudder. The race, however, 
claim to bo Ban-i-Isracl, who were carried into 
captivity from Palestine to Aledia by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, subsequently emigrated to Ghor, and finally 
spread over their present lands. They are known 
as the Batan, Ghorghasht, Saraband, and Sarabar. 
Saraband or Sarabar is said to be a change from 
the term Surya-vansa. — Bellew. 

KAISAR has been a title for emperor from 
ancient times, and seems to have been adopted by 
the rulers in Western Asia from the Caesars of 
Rome. Amongst European nations, it is used at 
present for the German emperor, and Kaisar-i- 
Kum is a designation in Persia and India of 
the emperor of Turkey. When Queen Victoria 
asBumed the title of Empress of India, it was 
rendered as Kaisar - i • Hind. The plural is 
Kaisarit. Frey tag’s Dictionary (iii. 45da) gives 
Gsesar Imperator Grmcorum as the meaning. 


KAJAR, 

Jones’ Persian Grammar (p. 106, ed. of 1809) 
baa a couplet — 

j) 

* Pardahdari mi^kfinad dar kasr i kaisar ankib&t ; 

Bomi naobat mi-sanad bar gumbas 1 Afrasiab.* 

* The spider weaves its web in the palace of Onsar, 

The owl stands sentinel on the watch-tower of 

Afrasiab.* 

The troops who embarked at Bombay for Malta 
shouted * Victoria Mahanmi ki Jye,’ and did 
not use the title * Kaisar-i-Hind.* In Northern 
India, * Victoria Mabarani ki Jye,’ Victory for the 
great Queen Victoria, is a familiar expression. 
The war-cry of the Madras soldiery, ‘ Deen I Been 1 
Deen ! for the faith 1 for the faith ! for the faith ! ' 
is suited to their less demonstrative character, and 
for the several nationalities to which they belong, 
— Muhammadan, Tamil, Teling, Mahratta, Ganarese, 
Christian, and non-Aryan races. 

KAISHAKH, amongst the Japanese, the friend 
who decapitates the victim in the Kara Kiri. 

KAISHK. Pers. The Kurut or Koorut of 
the Afghans and Turkomana 

KAISI GHAT, a ghat where Krishna, while 
yet a mere boy, slew Kaisi, a devata of gigantic 
strength, sent by Kansa to take away hb life. 
The anniversary of that exploit is still observed 
with great festivities. — Tr. of Hind. ii. p. 60. 

KAITANGATA. Maori. Mau-eater. 

KAIVAKTTA, a fisherman, also pronounced 
Kaivart or Kaibart or Kaibartha. 

KAJAL. Hind. Lamp-black, used by women 
for their eyelids. 

KAJANG. Malay. The leaf of the Nipa 
fruticans, written Cadjan by Europeans in India. 

KAJAR, the tribe to which the reigning family 
of Persia belong. They arc one of tlie seven 
Turkish tribes which supported Shah Ismail, one 
of the first kings of the Suffavi dynasty, about 
A.i). 1500, when he raised the sect of the Shiah to 
importance, and made their belief the national 
religion of Persia. Shiah means sect in Persian, 
and the name given them as a reproach he took an 
a title. The Kajar have been distinguished during 
several generations among the tribes of Masau- 
daran, the ancient Hyrcania. But tlicy have not 
been traced farther back than a.h. 90G, a.d. 1500, 
when Piri Beg, Kajar, is mentioned in a MS. Mr. 
Foster says the Kajar are an extensive tribe, 
chiefly residing in Masandai^an and Astrabad; 
and that the word in the provincial language 
signifies rebel or dc.scrtcr. Like the Rajputs of 
India, they devote themselves principally to the 
profession of arms. 

The greater number of the ancestors of Shah 
Ismail had been Sufis or philosophical deists, and 
Malcolm supposes that he raised the sect of AU 
because he thought it necessary that the holy 
raptures iu which the devotional men of his time 
and family indulged, should have some object 
more comprehensible to the mass of his country- 
men than the abstract contemplation of the deity. 
The names of the other Turkish tribes who sup- 
ported Shah Ismail were Oostajalu, Shamlu, 
Nikallu, Baharlu, Zulkudder, and Aifshar. Aga 
Muhammad Khan, 1794, was the first monarch of 
the Kajar dynasty, and at that time the tribe were 
principally settled in the neighbourhood of Astra- 



KAJARI. 


KAKKOLA. 


bad, where they still remain. He was the son o! There are some in the Asimgarh district, 
a petty chieftain, who had been expelled from and Kakar were in smAll bodies in the Ceded 
his state by Nadir Shah. In his youth he had Districts so late as the year 1845, but by the year 
fallen into the hands of a nephew of Nadir, who 1863 they had disappeared, probably merged into 
made him a eunuch. He was avaricious, reven^ the ^neral population. They were remnants of 
ful, wd loved power. In 1797 he was succeeded Pindara marauders, and had little ponies on 
by his nephew Futteh Ali, in whose reign Persia which they brought grass for sale ; they also 
had two disastrous wars with Russia, which were carriers, and traded in horses ; they were 
gained the frontier of the Araxes and some a very dark-complexioned race ; they professed 
territory beyond its mouth. But Persia recon- Muhammadanism, spoke a Hindi language, whicli 
quered Khorasan from the Uzbaks and Afghana they called Lahaura-ha-Noche, and were under 
He died in 1834, and was succeeded by his the leadership of a Rissaldar. — MacGregor; 
grandson Muhammad Shah, and he again, in 1848, Elphinstone, p. 462 ; Sherring^s Tribes, p. 289. 
by Nasr-ud-Din. KAKHETIA, in Jat. 40® 50' to 42® 15' N., and 

Colonel MacGregor says the Kajar were brought long. 44® 55' to 47® E., a district of Georgia. The 
from Syria by Timur, a.h. 803, and rapidly people are Georgians, Armenians, Tartars, Jalal, 
increased, that they are divided into the sections and Siknak, and are brave. — MacGrtaor, 
Yokaribash and Ashagabasb, who have each six KAKHYEN call themselves Ching-pa or 
clans. The Ziadoglu Kajar division of the Kajar Sheng-pa, men. They occupy both banks of the 
were settled at Ganja in Russian Armenia, and Irawadi, from Bhamo upwards. Each clan is 
remain there still. The Azdanlu section were ruled by a hereditary chief called Tsawbwa. The 
removed to Merv in the rei^ of Fihah Tamasp i., men are hunters. They capture men, women, 
and held it until conquered by find nearly anni- and children, whom they keep as slaves. The men 
hilated by the Uzbak under the Fiian of Bokhara, range from 5 to 5^ feet, and women 4 to 4^ feet 
— MacGregor, iv. p. 609 ; Femer'^s Journeys ; in height, with short limbs. They never wash, 
MqIcoMs Persia ; Tarikh Alam Arai ; Ouseley's and the clothes once put on are never changed. 
Travels ; Foster^s Travels ; Chatjield's Hindustan. Combs are never used. The men smoke opium, 
KAJARI. Mahr. a caste amongst the but not to excess. The women do all the held 
Mahrattas who make glass bracelets. and other work, weave aq^ spin. They all drink a 

KAJAWAH. Hind. Boxes, panniers, cradles, beer called Sheroo, from fermented rice. Chastity 
formed of wooden frames, covered with cloth or is not regarded in unmarried, but adultery in the 
leather, from 3^ to 4 feet long by 4 feet high, in married state is death. The brides are purchased 
which those who travel upon camels or mules are by the brid'jgrooms. The dead are buried. The 
seated. They are partially open in front, and when race is quarrelsome and revengeful, but not 
fitted up with bedding make a conveyance by no brave. They are a branch of the vast horde of 
means contemptible in a cold night, for those who Singpho, who inhabit the mountainous districts 
can sit for many hours together in the Asiatic of Northern Assam, and stretch round the N. of 
fashion, with their legs doubled or crossed under Burma into Western China. Intermixed with 
them. The traveller becomes soon accustomed to Ka-Ku and other kindred tribes, and the Shans, 
the measured motion of a camel's pace, and thus they extend not only all along the northern 
can enjoy both warmth and sleep, blessings most frontier of Burma, but occupy large portions of 
enviable during the long and wearisome nights of the hilly tracts of both sides of the Irawadi river as 
a winter's journey, and of which those who travel far south as Tagoung. Kakhyen are barbarians. — 
on horseback are totally deprived. Each camel Fytchc, ii. p. lUO ; Mason's Burma, pp. 97, 641 ; 
carries two of these baskets or cradles, which are Yw/e, p. 146. 

hung like panniers one on each side. They are KAKKOLA, also Kakkoloka. Sansk., Tel. 
largely used in Balkh by travellers and by Sindian A perfume obtained from a berry. It is oval, 
ladies. Mr. Rich says that in a journey to with a thick, green, sebaceous, fragrant integu- 
Kiirdistan the kajawah for Mrs. Rich's servants ment, which dries and shrinks with age, becoming 
were slung on mules. a thin, greyish epidermia Within tliis is an aro- 

KAKAR, a tribe widely spread throughout malic kernel, abounding with a resin which is 
Afghanistan, but their country is in the extreme inflammable, slightly soluble in water, and more 
S.K. corner of Afghanistan, west of the Sulaiman so in alcohol. The Kakkola is an esteemed drug, 
range, and bordering on the Kasrani and Bozdar being described in the Raja Nightantu and Bhava 
Baluch, to near the head of the Bolan defile. Prakasa ns pungent, bitter, and carminative. 

They claim descent from Sharif-ud-Din, sou of The Kakkola drug is so called from iU colour, 
Sharaband, eldest son of Keysh, whom Mahomed which is black like that of the crow. The Hindus 
himself converted. (See Kais.) The Gakkar, a enumerate in their medical works a class of eight 
branch of them, arc located on the banks of the substances, which they denominate the Ashta 
Jhcluin in Kashmir. The whole of the asafoetida varga, or class of eight; they are all roots, and 
trade of Herat is in the bands of the Kakar, who appear to come chiefly from N^al anti the 
annually send 5000 or 6000 people to collect it. countries skirting the Himalaya. They may bo 
Their subdivisions are — the Jalaztii of Kaisar employed either singly or collectively, and are 
and Bori, 2000 fighting men ; the Musa Khel of described as cool, sweet, fattening, and aphro- 
Sarai, 3000 men; the Kudicai of Dan-i-Karex, disiac; promotive of digestion, sanative, lactiferous, 
2000 ; Abdulxai of Mayana, 2000 ; Kabezai of and tonic. They are further said to possess great 
Tabezai, 1000 ; Hamzazai of Shahrang, 1100 ; the eflBcacy in urinary and phthisical affections, and in 
Utman Khel, the Khadarazai of Maskat, the removing the sequete of fevers. Their names are 
Shabozai, Temzai, and Alizai, each 200 fighting Jivaka, Pisanabha, Meda, Mahameda, Kakkola, 
men. Small numbers are at Ranizai, also near Kshira kakkola, Riddhi, and VriddhL The sub- 
Kandalmr, Ghor, Shall valley. stance amongst these termed Kakkola is generally 
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KALAGOUK. 


connected with the Kshira kakkola, and these two or any particular time or season ; death, destiny, 
drugs are procured from Morung and tbe adjacent In the Atharva Veda, Kala, time, is adi^essed as 
districts. Kshira kakkola resembles the root of the source and ruler of all things. Elala and 
the Fivari (Asparagus racemosus), and is of a Maha Kala are names of Siva. Kala-Bhairava, 
white colour, a fra^nt smell, and full of milky from Eala, time, and Bbairava, the terrific, 
sap. The Kakkolais of similar form and character, Kala<Sutra, from Kala, time, and Sutra, a 
but of a dark hue'. They are both sweet and thread. Kala-Sa, gradation or manifestation of 
cooling, they remove fever, and correct a vitiated tbe Mula Prakriti. — 2). 

state of the blood and bile ; tbe root of the Yidari KA.LA, in Burma, is a term applied to a native 
(Batatas paniculatus) and the Aswagandah (Pby- of India, but more extensively to any western 
salis flexuosa) are severally substitutes for the foreigner, such as an Arab or a European. Sir A. 
Kakkola and Kshira kakkola. — WiUon^ Ar. Res, Phayre supposed it to have been derived from a 
xiii. p, 411 ; Elliot^ FI. Andh. name giiren to the aboriginal races of India, which 

KAKO MATI. Gr. Evil eye. is still traceable in the scattered tribes of Kol, 

KAKOOL, tufts of hair left on both sides of Koli, etc. 
the head, the middle part being shaved from the KALABAGH, in lat. 32° 57' N., and long, 
forehead to the neck. 71° 35' E., in the Panjab. The mean height of 

KAKORI, a town in Oudh, 9 miles west of the town, 790 feet above the sea ; Kalabagh peak, 
Lucknow city. It contains the tombs of several above 2357 feet. The Indus is here compressed 
Muhammadan saints, and is the birthplace of dis- by mountains into a deep channel 350 yards 
tinguished Musalmans, who have served under broad. The mountains on each side have an 
both the native and British Governments. — Imp. abrupt descent into th(j river, and a road is cut 
Gaz. V. along their base for upwards of two miles. The 

KAKSHIVAT, a Hindu noet, who was of the first part of this pass Ls actually overhung by the 
race of Pajra. He marriea ten daughters of raja town of Kalabagh, which is built in a singular 
Swanaya, on the banks of the river Indus. His manner upon the face of the hill, every street 
hymns are found in the first and ninth mandala rising above its neighbour. The Hon. Mount- 
of the Rig A^eda. He is said to have been a stuart Elphinstone found the road cut out of 
Kshatriya. Professor ^assen is of opinion that solid salt, at the foot of cliffs of that mineral, in 
his father, Dirgha-Tamas, was one of the earliest some places more than 100 feet liigh above tbe 
Brahman missionaries in the southern parts of river. The town is picturesquely situated atthefoot 
Bengal, among the Anga and Kalinga. of the Salt Range, on the right bank of the Indus, 

KAKU-BAjNS, the great hollow female bamboo, at the point where the river debouches from the 
KA-KUI and Ka-kua tribes are occupants of hills, 105 miles below Attock. The houses nestle 
both aides of the Mei-kong. A tribe of wild against the side of a precipitous bill of solid rock- 
Ka-kui dwell on the Man-lo-ho river, in lat. 22° 20' salt, piled one upon another in successive tiers, 
N., a tributary of, and flowing from the west to, the roof of each tier forming the street which 
th(^ Mei-kong river. They have the Lilun and passes in front of the row immediately above, 

and Kak-bal on the east. Overh(;ad, a cliff, also of pure rock-salt, towers 

KAKUPUR, 10 miles N.W. of Bithur, and the above the town. An Awan family, who reside in 
intervening land is called the * five cos circuit of Kalabagh, have a certain supremacy over the 
Utpalaranya.’ The ruined mound of Kakupur is wliolo of their fellow-tribesmen, the representative 
said to bo the remains of a fort named Clihatrpur, of the family being known as Sirdar or Khan, 
which was founded by raja Chhatr Pal Chaiidel 'riie salt is quarried at Mari, opposite the town, 
about the 10th century a.i>. Kakupur possesses wlierc it stands out in huge cliffs, practically 
a temple dedicated to the Kshireswara Mahadcv.'i, inexhaustible. The similar outcrop at Kalabagh 
and one to Aswatthama, son of Drona, near which itself Ls not quarried. The quantity turned out 
a largo annual fair is held. — Cunningham^ s Anckut in 1871-72 amounted to about 2717 tons, and 
Gcoq. o f India^ p. 38C. the revenue to £23,281, Alum shale also occurs 

IvAKUK. Hind. 'Fhe rib- faced or barking deer, in the neighbouring hills. — Imp. Gaz. 

Styloccros muntjac, generally distributed over the KALABATUN. Hind. Gold wire and silver 
lower and cultivated tracts of the Himalaya, being wire for making gold and silver thread and tinsel, 
seldom met with at elevations exceeding from The silver is called ‘ safaid ’ Kalabatun, and the 
8000 to 9000 feet above the level of the sea. The gold ‘ surkh * Kalabatun. Also, gold and silver 
prevailing colour is a reddish-brown above, white thread made by twisting the fine-drawn wire on 
underneath, inclining to ash on the inside of the to red and white silk, according to the metal, 
legs of males, which have two short canine teeth KALADGI, lat. 16° 12' 9" N., and long, 
in the upper jaw resembling those of the musk 75° 29' 9" E., a town in the Dekhan. The Dii 
doer, but not so long. — Adams ; Jerdon. bungalow is 1744 feet above the sea, and the 

KAKUSANDA, the third Buddha previous to level of the Gatparba is 1653 feet. The rocks of 
Gautama. — Hardy's East. Monach. p. 437. the neighbourhood are stratified clayslate. Owing 

KAL. Sansk. Time, age. to its uncertain rainfall, Kaladgi district is very 

15 nimsha ~ 1 kaahta. 12 kihana = 1 muhurtta. subject to failure of crops, and consequent 
30 kashta -- 1 kala. 30 muhurtta = 1 day and scarcity of grain. In 181^19 a failure of rain 
30 kala 1 kahana. night. caused great Stress. Other years of drought 

Kal, as time, in the Kailosa temple at Ellora, and scarcity were 1824-26, 1832-83, 1863-M, 
is represented as a grinning skeleton, with cobra 1863-64, 1868-67, and in 1876-77 the failure of 
girdle and necklace, serted on two dying men, a rain was more complete and general in Kaladgi 
wolf gnawing the leg of one, while behind him is than in any other part of the Bombay Presidency. 

Kali and another sk^tou. Imp. Gaz. 

KALA, from Kal, Sansk., time in general, KALAGOUK, or Curlew Island, an island 
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pleasantly situated at tbe mouth of the Moulm^ 
liver. 

KALAH or Killah. Arab. A castle, a fortress. 
Kala- Jabar or Hasn- Jabar, near the Euphrates, the 
Ezion-geber of the Bible (1 Kings ix. 26, 27). 
Kalnt-ar-Kum, on the Enphiates, south of Edessa. 
Kalat - ul - Mudik occupies the site of Apameia. 
Assbur or Assur 'was originally the name of a 
city on the banks of the Tigris, the ruins of 
which are now known as Kalah Sherghat. The 
name was of Accadiau derivation, and signified 
♦watcrbank.’ Babylonia was an older kingdom 
than Assyria, which took its name from the 
city of Assur, now Kalah Sherghat, the original 
capital of the country. It was divided into two 
halves, Accad (Genesis x. 10) being Northern 
Babylonia, and Sumir, the Shinar of the Old 
Testament, Southern Babylonia. The primitive 
populations of both Sumir and Accad were 
related not to the Semitic race, but to the tribes 
which continued to maintain themselves in the 
mountains of Elam down to a late day. They 
spoke two cognate dialects, which were agglutinat- 
ive in character, like the languages of the modern 
Turks and Fins ; that is to say, the relations of 
grammar were expressed by coupling words 
together, each of which retained an independent 
meaning of its own. At an early date the 
Sumirians and Accadians were overrun and con- 
quered by the Semitic Babylonians of later 
history, Accad being apparently the first half of 
the country to fall. It is possible that Casdim, 
the Hebrew word translated Chaldees or Chal 
dseans, is the Babylonian casidi or conquerors, 
a title which continuc<i to cling to them in con- 
fiequenco of their conquest. The Accadians 
had been the inventors of the pictorial hiero- 
glyphics which afterwards developed into the 
cuneiform or wedge-shaped system of writing. — 
Sauce ^ Fresh Lujht, p. 24. 

KALAHASTl, Kalnstri, or Calastri, a town in 
the North Arcot district, Madras, situated in lat. 
l.'i" 45' 2" N., and long. 79° 44' 49" E., on the 
right bank of the Suvarnamukki. It gives its 
name to a zamindari estate, situated partly in 
North Arcot and partly in Nelloro district, one of 
the largest estates in the Karnatic. Population 
(1871), 231,527 ; number of villages, 784 ; num- 
ber of houses, 41,551 ; area, 1127 square miles; 
peshkash (rent) to Government, £19,000. The 
revenues of the zarnindar are estimated at between 
£40,000 and £50,000 per annum. The country 
is in a great measure covered with scrub jungle, 
from which Madras city is supplied with firewood. 


have but little intercourao with lU officers. Both 
the Khond and the Kolita maintain themselveB 
by agriculture, the former being an aboriginal 
and the latter a semi-aboriginal tribe. The Kolita, 
an induBtrlouB, hard-working race, have gradually 
spread themselves over almost eveiy (fistrict in 
tno eastern provinces of Central India, and have 
ousted the Khond out of many of thdr villages, 
and this quiet agression Las caused an Ul-feeUng 
that has at times Broken out in a serious form. 

KALillGAK. Hind. A tinsmitli ; one who tins 
copper cooking utensils. 

KA.LAKKiS. Tam. A low caste, the same 
as the Paleyar, hunters and fowlers. 

K AL AL or Kalar. Hind. A distiller, a vendor 
of spirituous liquors, a palm-wine drawer. 

KALAM. Arab., Him, Pers. A pen, a reed 
pen, the Roman calamus. Kalam-dan, a pen-and- 
ink stand. Kalam-band, reduced to writing* 
Kalam-kari, painting. 

KALAM. Arabs divide their spoken and even 
written language into two orders, the Kalam 
Wati, or vulgar tongue, sometimes employed in 
epistolary correspondence ; and the Nahwi, a 
grammatical and classical language. Every man 
of education uses the former, and can use Uie 
latter. And the Koran is no more a model of 
Arabic, as it is often assumed to be, than 
Paradise Lost is of English^ Kalam is the Word. 
Animus, in Latin, is the breath of life breathed 
into man's nostrils, is the Ruah of the Hebrews, 
the Ruh of Arabia, and among the Greeks and 
Romans, Animus, Anima, and Spiritus. In their 
designation of the various prophets, Muham- 
madans style Moses, Kalftm-Allah, the word of 
God; Abraham, the Kalil-Allah, friend of God; 
and Jesus Christ is the Ruh-Allah, the Spirit of 
God. ' Kalam-Allah, the word of God, is the 
Koran. — Burton's Mecca, 

KALAMAH. Arab. The Muhammadan 
creed, consisting of five sections, — Taib, Shahadat, 
Tarahid, Tauhid, and Rad-i-Kufr. The Taib is 
their La - illalia - il - Ullaho - Mahomed ur - Rasul 
Ullah, There is no deity but God, and Mahomed is 
the prophet of God. The Shahadat is, I testify 
there is no deity but God alone, without com- 
panion ; and I testify that Mahomed is his ser- 
vant and prophet, etc. The Kalamah is not found 
in the Koran. 

The words in Arabic are — 


^Imp. (loz. 

KALAHUNDl is bounded on the north by the 
J’atna State, on the east by tlio Jeyporo State 
and the Yizagapatam district, on the south by 
Jeyporo, and on the west by Bindra, Nawagarh, 
and Khariar. The country is high, lying behind 
the Eastern Ghats, and the soil is fertile and 
easily worked, yielding heavy crops of almost every 
description. Villages are numerous but small, 
and tlie means of communication are limited ; 
and though the people appear to bo well off, the 
population is thinly distributed. According to 
the census of 1872, the population numbered 
133,483, of whom 72,986 were Hindus, while the 
remainder mostly belonged to the Khond, who 
seldom remain long in one place, and the greater 
part of whom pay nothing to Govomment, and 
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KALAMEKAM, a Tamil poet^ Bupposed to 
bavo lived about the 16th century. His real 
name ia not known. He was called Kalaniekam, 
* the hail-pouring cloud/ from his severe satires 
upon those who did not, in his opinion, adequately 
reward his j^tnr. His conceit was excessive. 
He declared nis ability to write an epic poem in a 
couple of days, and other compositions in pro- 
portionately less periods. His poetical remains 
consitt of some short poems, the principal of which 
is a series of verses capable of twofold meaning. 


KALANAHAS or Kalyana, a Brahmaii who 
accompanied Alexander, but, repenting of having 
left home, he burned himself at rasargada. — ^D. 

KALANDAR, a sect of the Kamri fakir or 
darvesh. A kal^dar is defined to be a Sufi who 
has no murshid or religious teacher, but works 
out his salvation by himself. The oKhodox Sufi 
sect blame the order, but cannot help owning 
that it has produced some very distinguished 
saints. The kalandor does not, however, refuse 
to take murid or followers . — BwrtorCg Scinde. 

KALA NEMI, uncle of Havana, who under- 
took to kill Hanuman for half the kingdom of 
Havana. But Hanuman discovered his worthless- 
ness, took him up and whirled him through the 
air to Lanka, while he was meditating on the 
offered reward, which he imagined he had won. 

KALANG, a people who resided among the 
inhabitants of the Tcnggcr mountains, said to 
have been at one time numerous in various parts 
of Java, leading a wandering life, practising 
religious rites different from those of the great 
body of the people, and avoiding intercourse with 
them; but most of them embraced the Muham- 
madan faith. — Raffles' Java, i. p. 629. 

KALANG or Coolen, Hind., is the common 
European crane, Grus cinerea, now a most rare 
bird in England, but still breeding somewhat 
plentifully in Scandinavia, and a winter visitant 
m large flocks in many parts of India. See 
Crane. 

KALA-NIMAK. Hind. An artificial black 
salt, mode by pounding together five seers of saji 
khar, two seers of dried anola fruit, and one 
maund of common salt, adding water, and boil- 
ing for some time. Is considered to promote 
digestion ; is much oaten ; used i\i many mesalih. 
Niraak manyari and Nimak nali are medicinal 
substances. — Gen, Med. Top. MI. See Bit-laban. 

KALANJAK, a hill fort in Hundclkhand. 

K ALAN J AKA, a fabulous mountain north of 
Mount Meru. 

KALANWAL. Hind. Musician who plays 

on the tambura. 

KALA-PANI. Hind. The deep sea; also 
any perennial stream. It is the name of a river 
which falls into the Brahmaputra beyond Meyong, 
and of a river in the Pandua Hills. — /is. Res. xvii. 
pp. 502-605. 

KALAPASIKA and Daudapa&ika, in ancient 
Hindu times oflicers of justice ; the bearers of 
the noose of death and of punishment. — lliitd. 
Theat. ii. p. IG?. 

KALA-PATTA. Hind. The Jhareja princes, 
in making patta or grants, appear never to liave 
had an idea of claiming any reversionary interest ; 
there are no distinctions, as in Me war, of Kala- 
patta or Chor*Utar estates, that is, those for life, 
or rcBumablo at pleasure, of which there was in 
Mewar a large class. A great moral crime is the 
sole corrective of this political error ; and it was 
to prevent the destruction of families by follow- 
ing the supreme law of sub-infeudation that the 
first law of nature and of God is violated, 
infanticide not being confined to female victims. 
Mr. Elphinstone, in his report on Gutcb, con- 
firmed this, adding that it accounts for tho 
number of single heirs-male in families. — 7W*« 
TraveU, p. 488. 

KALA-PRIYA-NATH is a Hindu deity not 
known to the pandits of the present day. 
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Malf»nka takes no notice of the name. Jngarl- who aided Jarasandha in his successful attack on 
dhara is content to say it is that of a divinity Mathura. His soul is sup|K)Sod to have animatctl 
worshipped in that country. In the Varaha Aurangzob. — Growse, p. r>21. 

Purana, Kala-Priya is said to be a form of the KALDANI. Tiic Kaldani people, accortling to 
sun worship|>ed to the souUi of the Yamuna; and their own account, were converted to Chrutianity 
Kala-Priya-Nath, his lonl or god, implies a linga, by St. Thomas and two of the seventy disciples, 
the construction of which is attributed to the By means of a rigidly enforced system of exclusion, 
sun. The more usual word in these compounds they have preserved their freedom as a republic ; 
is Iswara, as Someswara, Rameswara, Viswes- their religious tenets and simple liturgy have also 
warn, etc» ; but Nath is the term more especially remained nearly unchanged since the gospel was 
employed by a particular sect, that of the Yogi introduced into their secluded valleys. Those 
or Pasupata, the oldest sect probably now exist* Kaldi or Chaldseans are a Christian sect dwelling 
iiig amongst the Hindus, and with whose tenets in the Hakkari district of Kurdistan. Every 
and practices Bhava Bhuti appears to have been village has a priest and simple church, an<l 
thoroughly acquainted. — Hind. Th. ii. p. 10. both men and women assemble every Sunday to 

KALAR. Singh. Saline soil. worship and take the sacrament Fasts are frequent, 

K ALAS A. Hind. A water jar. On the first and the priests do not take meat. Constantly 
night of the Dasahnra festival at Parvati, a kalasa prepared for or engaged in war, they are ferocious 
or water jar is cleansed and consecrated by the towards their enemies, anjl even towanls peace - 
officiating Brahmans — this vessel being considered able strangers. They have been confounded with 
as a symbol of the goddess — for the principal the Nestorians. The Kaldani country stretches 
object of worship during the Dasahara, and bears eastward of the district of Amadiyah, between 
three curious signs, according to the three princi- Lake Van and the Taurus. In tho interior are 
pal castes of Brahmans ; these arc hieroglyphic terraces cultivated with rice or other grains, with 
ngures, denoting the character and attributes of a succession of deep, dark, wooded valleys, bo- 
Durga, and so truly are their forms Egyptian that tween the high and rugged alpine ranges of 
many learned writers have engaged, from their Julamerik, the Jawur Tagh, and other chains, 
coincidence, to prove the identity of the Hindu which rise to the uplands, situated beyond the 
ceremonies of the Dasahara with those which ccle- backbone of Kurdistan. — MacGregor. 
brate the inundations of the Nile. Kalasi puja KALESAR, tho finest submontane forest 
is the placing a water jar in a chamber as a tract in the Eastern Panjab Himalaya, is the 
t^e of, or receptacle for, Durga or other Hindu remnant of a once far more extensive tract of sal 
divinity, and worshipping it. Kalasisthapana, at Kalesar, in the Ambala district Tlie forest 
setting up a water jar as an object of worship, a is on the extreme north-east comer of the district, 
part of the Hindu marriage ceremony, in which in a fork of the Siwaiik Hills, on the right bank 
offerings are made to the planets in different of the Jumna, opposite the Khara bead of tho 
vessels. — Po«/an#’ Jndia, ii. 165, 166; W, Eastern Jumna Canal, and about three miles 
KALA SANKALITA, memoirs on the eras above the head of the Western Jumna Canal at 
of S. India, collected by Colonel John de Warren, Haturkhund. 

Madras 1825. Sec Yojana. KALGHA. Hikd. A crest, a plume, a crest 

KALASI, an ornamental top of a wall or of feathers, an aigrette. K hod, crest for a helmet, 
building. Kalghi plumes are made of tho black feather of a 

KALA-SUTRA. Mahr. A puppet showman, kind of heron called onkar, peculiar to Kashmir, 
a rope dancer, juggler, musician, dancer, athlete, also of the monal. Tho royal plume of three 
KALAT or Khelat, chief town of the terri- feathers is of Moghul origin. The Moghul 
tories of the khan of Khelat in Baluchistan ; emperors of India, Vi^hen they took tho field, wore 
situated on the northern spur of a limestone hill, a plume of three black feathers as a symbol of 
called the Shah Mirdau ; lat 28® 53' N., and long, command. 

66® 28' E. It is about 6800 feet above sea-level KAI^HANA, a pandit, who lived about a.d. 
The suburbs of Khelat, one on the west and the 1148, author of the Raja Tarangini, a history of 
other on the east side, are extensive, and the Kashmir. — D. 

Babi portion of the community reside there. The KALHORA, a dynasty of SinJ, whose rule 
town of Khelat is inhabited by Brahui, Hindus, first began about a.d. 1740. The aristocracy of 
Dehwar, and Babi. The Brahui form the great Sind, as in most oriental lands, was purely one 
bulk of the inhabitants, but the cultivation is of rank conferred bv office, and in Sind consisted 
chiefly carried on by the Dehwar communities, either of Sindi or of Jat. 

See Baluchistan. Kalhora and Talpur tribes furnished the 

KALAT-i-GHILZAI, a fort in Afghanistan, last dynasties, and though the one deduced its 
on the right bank of the Tamak river, 144 miles origin from the Abbassides of Persia, and the other 
from Ghazni, 89 miles from Kandahar, and 229 advanced pretensions to descent from the prophet, 
miles from Kabul. It was occupied by a British both were alike Baluch. 

detachment in November 1841, and on the 20th Yar Muhammad, Kalhora, assisted by tho Rind 
May 1842 they succeasfuly repulsed an attack of Baluch, overthrew the Puar Rajputs, who held 
the Qhilzai, estimated at 5500 strong. Only dominion in Sind. He directed that a number of 
two small villages are near it The ToUii clan of clubs should be suspended in front of bis tomb, as 
the Turan branch of the Ghilzai are the chief a memorial of the ease with which the conquest 
occupants of Kalat - i - Ghilzai. They number was effected. The clubs were still hanging in 
12,000 families.— A/acGre^cr, pp. 485, 486, 713. 1847 in front of bis tomb at Khodabod. 

KALA WANT. Hind. A professional musician The Talpur have their name from the town 
and singer. Kalawantin, the female. (poora) of palms (Ul or tar), and are said to 

KALA YAVANA, a king from the far west amount to one-fourth of the population of I^hri 
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or Little Sind, which misnomer they affixed to the 
<lorninioii of Hyderabad. There arc none of the 
Talpur in the t’hul. Tliey cmif^^rab'd from Chot to 
Sind about a.d. 1760, and, after attaining power, 
ruled from a.d. 1799 to 1843, when they were 
overthrown by the British. The family have four 
principal branches, — tlie Shahwani, the Shahadani, 
the Khanani, and the Munikhani. A minor branch 
ia the Jumidani. The Talpur are of the Shiah 
sect, and claim to be Syuds. — Burton's Scinik^ p. 
285. See Kalora. 

KALI. In Hindu coRinogony, the' last and worst 
of the four ages of tin? world, — Krita or Satya, 
Dwapara, Treta, and Kali, wliicli make a Maha 
Yoga, or great age. The Kali Yoga is the present 
age of the world, and is suf)p()Red to have begun 
on Friday the IHth February, n.c. 3102. It is to 
last 432,000 years, forming a period of progressive 
iniquity and deterioration, aiul ending in the 
general dissolution of existing forms. — IK 

KALI. Arab. Barilla ; the common Kali 
salsola, IJnn.y grows in great plenty along the 
Arabic (lulf, and in the isles. 'I'lie maritime 

f dants from the ashes of which soda is obtained 
)y lixiviation; and from the name of this plant, 
with the Arabic article al, is derived that of a 
ch'iss of substances possessing })eculiar properties, 
which ar(; called alkalies. Kali was also formerly 
employed to designate the alkali potash. — Biuj. 
Cijr. ; Niebuhr, 

K Aid, a branch of the Sardha or (logra, separ- 
ating Kamaon from Nepal. 

KALI, a godd<'8S of the Hindus, whom their 
mythology recognises as a form of Barvati, and 
called also Maha-Kali, Durga, Bhawani, and Devi. 
Kali is the consort of Siva, in his destroying 
character of Time. As such, she is painted of a 
black or dark-blue complexion. In pictures, she 
Ls shown (as the personific-ation of Eternity) 
trampling on the body of Siva (Time). In one 
hand she holds the exterminating sword, in 
another a human head ; a third points downward, 
indicating, according to some, the destruction 
which surrounds her, and the other is raised 
upwards, in allusion to the figure of regeneration 
of nature by a new creation. Whatever her 
gestures may import, the image of this goddess is 
truly horrid, as arc the devotional rites performed 
in her honour. Her wild, dishevelled hair reach- 
ing to her feet, her necklace of human heads, the 
wildness of her countenance, the tongue protruded 
from her distorted mouth, her cincture of blood- 
stained hands, and her position on the body of 
Siva, altogether convey in blended colours so 
powerful a personificiition of the dark character 
which she is pretended to jiortniy, that, what- 
ever may be thought of their tastes, we cannot 
deny to the Hindus full credit for the possession 
of most extraordinary and fertile powers of 
imagination. Kali is the goddess of cemeteries, 
under which form she is described dancing with 
the infant Siva in her arms, surrounded by ghosts 
and goblins fUkewise dancing) in a cemetery 
amongst the dead ; her images, under this form, 
arc worshipped by the Hindus as a propitiation 
against the destructive ravages of the cholera. 
To this ferocious goddess sanguinary sacrifices 
are made. The July (1859) No. of the Calcutta 
Review (p. 423) remarks that ‘ in Bengal, in the 
worship of the bloody Kali, all castes mingle 
together, and, after a libation of ardent spirits to 
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the goddess, drink spirits and oat flesh, as their 
fathers did in the Vcdic times, said to be practised 
t^) this day in the foul and secret rites of the 
Tantra, too abominable for Christian ears.’ A 
festival held in honour of Kali is called also Kali- 
puja, as the Dascra in honour of the same deity, 
under the name of Durga, is called also Durga- 
puja and Durgotsava. Human sacrifices were 
chiefly offered to Bhawani in her character of 
Kali, and no religious rite can be more minutely 
ordered and detailed than this is in the Kalika 
Purana, the sanguinary chapter of which hits been 
translated by Mr. Blaquiere, and given in the fifth 
volume of the Asiatic Researches, Art. xxiii., and 
the ceremonies, the implements, prayers, etc., used 
on these horrid occasions are minutely described 
and recited. In this article, premising that Siva 
is supposed to address his sons the Bhairava, 
initiating tlicm in these terrible mysteries, occurs 
tlio passage, ‘ The flesh of the antelope and the 
rhinoceros give my beloved (i.e. tlie goddess 
Kali) debght for 5<H) years. By a human sacri- 
fice, attended by the forms laid down, Devi is 
pleased 1000 years ; and by a sacrifice of three 
men, 100,000 years. By human flesh, Carnachya, 
(^landiea, and Bhairava, who assume my shape*, 
are jileased 1000 years. An oblation of blood 
which I'.as been rendered pure by holy tests, 
equal to ambrosia; the head and flesh also afford 
much delight to the goddess Phandica. Blood 
drawn from tin; offerer’s own body is looked upon 
as a proper oblation to the go(ld(*Hs Chaiidiea. 
Let the sacrificer repeat the word Kali twice, 
then the words Devi - Bajreswari, tlien Laulia 
Dandayai, Namah ! whicii w'ords may be rendered 
— Hail, Kali 1 Kali ! Hail, Devi I goddess of 
thunder! Hail, iron-seeptred goddess ! Let him 
then take the axe in his hand and again make 
the same by the Calratriya text.’ Different 
mantra are used, in reference to the description 
of the victim to be immolated ; females are not to 
be immolated, except on very particular occasions; 
the human female never. Human sacrifices are 
nevertheless most pointedly prohibited in very 
ancient books. In the Brahma Purana, however, 
Nera Medha, or man -sacrifice, is expri'ssly for- 
bidden ; and in the fifth book of the Bhagavat 
Sir William Jones pointed out the following 
cmphatical words : ‘ '\Vhatcver men in this world 
sacrifice human victims, and whatever women 
eat the flesh of male cattle, those men and those 
women shall the animals here slain torment in 
the mansions of Yarna ; and, like slaughtering 
giants, having cleaved their limbs with axes, shall 
quaff their blood.’ Parvati, in the Mahratta 
countries pronounced Parbat or Parvat, is used as 
a name for a hill ; one is near Poona, commonly 
called Parvati, on which is a temple of the god- 
dess. In Durga wc trace the origin of the names 
of hill forts in ^lysore and other countries of 
the Dekhan, such as Chittuldroog, Kai Droog, 
Duri Droog, etc. The bright half of the month 
Aswini, the first of the Hindu lunar year, seems 
peculiarly devoted to Durga. The first nine 
nights, called Navaratri, are, with appropriate 
names, allotted to her deegration ; the fifth is 
for the preparation of her dress ; on the sixth she 
is awakened ; on the seventh she is invited to a 
bower formed of the leaves of nine plants, of 
which the Bilwa is the chief. The seventh 
to the ninth are the great days ; on the last of 
S 
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which the rictims immolated to her honour must the Tamil country, with an image of Kali 
be slain, as particularly directed in the Kalika on it. — W. , 

Purona. The sacrificed beasts must be killed by KALI-CHITRASWARI. Chitpur^ in llengal, 
one blow, with a broadsword or sharp axe. The on the Hoogly, is so called from the Kali-cliitniH- 
next day the goddess is reverently dismissed, and wari in that village, one of those old imagi s to 
her image is cast into the river, which finishes which many a human sacrifice haft been offeri'd 
the festival called Durgotsava and Daacra. On under the regime of the Brahmans. It is said of 
the fifteenth day, at the full moon, her devotees that a party of boatmen was rowing up 
pass the night in sports and merriment, and the river to the sound of a melodious strain, 
games of various sorts; it is unlucky to sleep, Heightened by the stillness of th(^ night, the 
for on this night the fiend Nicumbha led his plaintive carol caue in a rich harmony to the 
army against Durga, and Lakshmi descended, ot the goddess. She then sat facing the 

promising wealth to those who were awake. On tJast, but, turning to hear the song of the boat- 
this night Kuvera and Indra are also worshipped. *uen as they passed by her ghat, she had her face 
The goddess Bhawani is supposed to have in- ^ver since turned towards the river. — ZV. of Hind, 
spired Sivaji to murder Afzal Khan, the general i* P^ 

of the king of Bijapur. At a conference!, Sivaji KALID, a celebrated general of the early years 
caught Afzal Khan with a wag-nak, and finally of the Hijira^ See Jew. 

despatched him with the beautiful Genoese blade KALIDASA, a great d;-amati8t and epic poet of 
called Bhawani, which he always wore. That Northern India, and, according to Hindu tradition, 
Bwonl, down to the time of the British supremacy, the father of the erotic lyric, lie lived about the 
had a little temple for itself in the palace of beginning of the 6th century a.d. Ho is men- 
Sivaji’s descendants, and it was annually wor- tioned with Bharavi^ another lamous poet, in an 
shipped by them and their household, not as u inscription dated ,^07 Saka era, or a.d. 685-686. 
mere act of veneration for their ancestors trusty Hut his era I'as been supposed by Wilson to have 
sw'ord, but because it was the chosen instrument b(‘en during the reign of a Vikramadityo. Dr. 
of a great sacrifice; and the attendant who watched Bhau Daji supposed it to be that of Harsha 
it used to say that no doubt some of the spirit of Vikrauriditya, lu the middle of the 6th century ; 
Bhawani must still remain in it. Many towns and Monior Uiliiams thinks ho wrote in the middle of 
rivers are named after Bliawani. Kali Koil, tcm()lob century ; liUssen places him half a century 

of Kali, are scattered over tiic Caru.atic, and ])y later, rnd some believe that more than ont! person 
tradition a human sacrifice was made at the hdro tlha name as a literary title, 
foundation of each of them. — Taylor; Cole, Myth. Dis most celebrated dramas are Sakuntala, 
Hind. ; IBnrJ. Vikramurvasi, and Megba-duta, but the Kumara 

KALIAN, a city of gn at commeTcial and polit- Sambhava, the Ib^hu Vansa, tlio Malavi Kagni- 
ical importance, mentioned by Arrian, author of mitra, the Kitu 8anhara, Nalodaya, and Mudra 
the Feriplus, in the 2d century, us Kalliana, which Kakahasa are also attributed to him. 
had been a famous emporium in the time of Sara- ^Sakuntala was made known to the west in 

ganos the elder, and by Cosraas fndicopleusteB by Sir William Jones. This drama relaUjs 

in the Gth century as the seat of a (Jiiristian ^ Kshatriya prince, Dushyanta, prevailed on 
bishopric, under the name of Kcalliana. The ^ Brahman b daughter to yield to him, under a 
name of Kaliyana also occurs several times in the promise of marriage, and he gave her his ring as 
Kanheri cave inscriptions, which date from the a pledge of )i is troth. He then went to his own 
Ist and 2d centuries of the Christian era. — Orme; city, leaving the girl behind. She soon found 
Tod’s Travels^ p. 168; Cunninyhain, A?icient Geoy. Diat she was to become a mother, and she then 
of Jiidia^ p. 554. ^ct out to her husband, but lost the ring on 

KALIANI, a fortress in the Dekhan, west of f-kc road, and he refused to recognise her until it 
Bedcr, on the borders of the Cauaresc, Teling, and was found. Vikramurvasi, or the Hero and the 
Mahratta nations. The Chalukya dynasty of Nymph, celebrates Vikramsena, son of Indra 
Kaliani disputed the sovereignty of the Dekhan ^r»d Urvasi, a celestial songstresa. His Megha- 
with the Chola dynasty, who held the Ceded Dis- data, or Cloud Messenger, has 116 stanzas. In 
tnets. The Chalukya rulers of Kaliani were over- it exile sends a message by a wind-borne 
thrown by Basava, their minister, who established cloud to his love, and the countries beneath its long 
the Lingaet or Jangama religion. The Kalinga aerial route are made to pass like a panorama 
ChaluLya capital was at Rajamundry, and they before the readers eye. The Kumara Sambhava 
ruled throughout the Northern Circars. Sasa- recounta the birth of the war god. It contains 
nam or grants on copperplates and also sculp- passages of much beauty of style and grace? of 
tured monuments exist, showing several alterna- thought It has been translated into English 
tions of superiority between them and the Gajapti verse by Mr. Ralph T. H. Griffith, 
rulers of Orissa. The Raghu Vansa is an epic poem which cele- 

KALIAR, a caste of camel-owners and cattle- brates the Solar line of Raghu, king of Ayodhya, 
breeders in Shahpur. but more particularly the ancestry and the life 

KALI BAORI, a petty state in the Bhil of his descendant Rama, who was the b&st and 
Agency, under the Central India Agency and ornament of the race. Rama’s story occupies a 
the Government of India. The chief or Bhumia considerable place in many of the Puranas, and is 
receives £187 and £12 zamindari, on condition the sole object of the Ramayana by Valmiki ; also 
of guarding the pargana of Dharmpur, and being in the Bhatti Kavya and the Raghava Pandaviya, 
answerable ^r all robberies. He also receives all in Sanskrit, and in Hindi the Ramayana of 
£15 from Sindia, and is answerable for robberies Tulsi Das and the Rama Chandraka of Kesava 
in 17 villages in Bikanir. Das. Portione of it also are in the Tamil and 

KALI GHAKRAM, an ancient gold ooin Teluga. 
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KALIQHAT. 


KALILA-wa-DAMNA. 


Malavika ami Agntmiira recounts the loves of man thrust his finger through the tongue Of 
those two. Miulra liakshasa relates a contest anotlier, and they thus proceeded dancing with 
between Rama and his sons Lava and Kusha. much indecency together through the streets; 
The Naiodaya is in four cantos, and tells the and that another had his breast, arms, and other 
adventures of Nala and Damayanti. The long parts stuck entirely full of pins, as thick as nailt 
poetical descriptions of his dramatic works have or packing-needles. — Warns Hindoos; Imp, Oaz, 
led to the supposition that these plays were KALIKA PURANA, one of the 18 Upa Pur- 
written for rcjiding rather than representation ; anas, a Sanskrit work, in 98 chapters, containing 
but such was not the case, as the MSS. which 9000 stanzas, descriptive of the worship of Kali, 
have come down to us contain full directions ns bride of Siva, in one or other of her forms as Girija 
to the proceedings on the stage. IVit is scarcely Devi, Bhadra Kali, Kali, Maha Maya. — Garrett. 
cared for by the Hindu, whose great delight KALIKA - VARTTA. General Cunningham 
is to portray the delicate loves of innocent and says the city of Klisoboras has not yet been 
bashful youths. In this art none has excelled identified, but he feels satisfied that it must be 
Kalidasa. No poet is so celebrated and highly Vrindavana, six miles to the north of Mnthuia. 
esteemed in India ; to none have so many poems, A^rindavana means the grove of basil trec^s, 
epic, lyric, and dramatic, been ascribed. His which is famed over all India as the scene of 

f )lay Sakuntala is considered the gem of oriental Krishna’s sports with the milkmaid.**. But the 
itcrature, and received the rapturous applause earlier name of the place was Kalika-vartta (»r 
of Goethe. Profeasor Wilson’s list of the Hindu Kalika’s whirlpool, because the serpent Kalika 
Theatre contains the names of 60 pieces. Of was fabled to have taken up his abode just above 
these not more than six belong to the classical the town, in a kadamba tree, overhanging the 
age, and two of these arc the works of the famous Jumna. Here he was attacked by Krishna, and 
Kalidasa. The most interesting, though it has not the rapid convolutions of his tail in his dying 
the beauties of the Sakuntala, is the Mrichi- struggles are said to have caused the eddy w hich 
kata or Toy Cart, and it is the only play from is now known by bis name. The Latin name of 
any part of India w'hich has been acted on a Klisobora is also written Carisobora and Cyriso- 
European stage. borka in different MSS., from which he infers 

The Kumara Sambhava of Kalidasa, his Raghu that the original spelling was Kalisoborka, or, by 
ATansa, alsothe NeshadHhof Sri Harsha, the Magha a slight change of two letters, Kalikoborta or 
or Sisupala Badba and the Kiratarjuniya by Kalikabarta. In the Prem Sagar this whirlpool 
Bharavi, are five of the six recognised excellent of the Jumna is attributed to the poison that was 
compositions in Sanskrit. — Imp. Gnz.; Taylor; vomited forth by the serpent Kali against Krishna, 
Wheeler's Hist, of India, i. p. 50; Ward, iv. p. 1390. when he was swimming in the river. In the 18th 
KALIGHAT, a village situated on the bank century, raja Chet Singh of Benares is said to 
of the old bed of the Ganges, a few miles south have poured all the milk of the two cities of 
of Calcutta, lat. 22° 31' 30" N., long. 88’’ 23' E. Mathuraand Vrindavana down the hollow kadamba 
It contains a temple in honour of Kali, Her tree, and as the waters of the Jumna were not 
dead body was carried over the world by her even tinged, the serpent Kalika’s miraculous 
husband Siva, until the corpse was cut in pieces powers of milk-drinking were established more 
by A’^ishnu with his sacred disc (sudarsan chakra), firmly than ever. 

and the 52 places where the different parts of the KALIK-KA-TAIVA. Hind. A girdle, an iron 
body fell became sacred as places of pilgrimage, plate on which wheatca cakes ore toasted or the 
One of her fingers is said to have fallen at this kalik (soot) collected. 

spot The temple was built about the 15th KALI-KUTKI, Hind. Picrorhizakurrooa, in 
century by a member of the Sabama Chaudhari most books on Indian medicine kali - kutki, is 
family, who allotted 194 acres of land for its termed Helleborus niger, but it is, in the druggists’ 
maintenance. A Brahman named Chandibar was shops, exactly similar to Kaur, the produce of 
the first priest appointed to manage the affairs of the Picrorhiza, while the Asarun, which even 
the shrine ; and his descendants, who have taken in the native name attests its resemblance to thu 
the title of Haldai, are the present proprietors. Asanim Europeum, is probably a species of valerian. 
They have amassed great wealth, not so much — Powell, i. p. 318. 

from the endowments as from the daily offerings KALILA-wa-DAMNA, an ethical work, which 
made by pilgrims. The principal religious festival had its origin in the Sanskrit Hitopadesa, which 
of the year is on the second day of the Durga-puja, was brought by Barzuyeh from India to the court 
when the temple is visited by crowds of pilgrims of Nushirwan, king of Persia, was translated into 
from all parts of the district Arabic during the khalifat of Mamun, afterwards 

A Kalighat is described by AVard as a landing- into Persian by Abu-’l’-Maali with the title of 
place on the left bank of the Hoogly at Calcutta, Anwar-i-SuhaiU, and revised by Hasan Kashafi, 
near a temple of Kali, and which gives its name to who was also the author of the Persian Coin> 
Calcutta. AtKalighatstands the temple of Kali, the roentary on the Koran. Professor Max Muller 
energy of Siva in his destructive character of Kal, or says (chap, i v. p. 108), Abdallah-ibn-al-Mokaffah , 
Time. To this temple the collected crowds, from a Persian, after the fall of the Omeyyades, became 
miles round the Indian metropolis, Ppur, like a a convert to Muhammadanism, and rose to high 
living stream, and, till recently, exhibiting the office at the court of the khalifa. During tlie 
most painful self-inflicted tortures, piercing their reign of al-Mansur, he wrote the Kalila-wa- Damns, 
tODguea and sides, and sticking in the wounds a famous collection of fables, which he says were 
heavy pieces of iron, arrows, canes, living snakes, transUtiona from the Pehlavi of Barzuveh. Being 
etc. etc., with which they danced with indecent in possession of important secrets of the state, he 
geetiues, to the obscene songs of the surrounding became dangerous in the ^es of al-Mansur, and 
multitude. Mr. AVard says that in one year a was foully murdered a.D. 760. The Arabic 
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KALIN. 


kali SIND, 


version was known as Kalila - wa - Damns, after 
the iiamoB of two jackals who play conspicuous 
parts in the first story of the collection, and the 
Arabian translator ascribed the work to the sage 
Bedpai, This version became a prime favourite 
with the story- loving Arabs, and thus came into 
contact with Europe. Greek, Hebrew, and Latin 
translations of it were made, from the 11th to the 
end of the 18th century, and the Fables of Bedpai 
soon became famous over all Eury)e, and were done 
into Spanish, German, Italian, French, and Eng- 
lish, whilst a Persian version, the Anwar^-Suhaili, 
U a standard book. The second I^atin version 
bore the title Alter Ailsopus, or the New iEsop. 
The collection of moral tales commonly known as 
ACsop’s Fables is the work of a Byzantine monk of 
the i4th century, named Planudes : and thus the 
Latin version of Kalila and Damna nad been done 
half a century before Aesop’s Fables came into 
the world. Many of Planudes’ tales have been 
traced to Indian sources, and enable us to assert 
that iEsop’s Fables, as we now have them, are 
not Greek at all, but are the descendants of 
Indian folk-stories of very great antiquity. 
KALIN. Hind. Woollen pile carpet. 

KALI NADI. Two rivers of this name in 
Hindustan, the East and the West. East Kali 
Nadi is a river in Muzaffarnagar and Meerut, i 
The West Kali Nadi, of Saharunpiir, the Muzaf- 
farnagar districts, and N.W. Provinces, rises 16 
miles south of the Siwalik Hills, at an elevation 
of about 1000 feet above sca-level. — Imp. Gaz. 

KALINDI, a distributary of the Jamuna, a 
river in the Twenty - four Parganas district of 
Bengal. It branches off from the parent stream 
at Basantpur. The Kalindi i.s a fine deep river, 
averaging 800 feet in breadth.— /mp. Gaz. 

KALINDI, in Hindu mythology, daughter of 
the king of the Asura. Another Kalindi was 
daughter of the Sun, one of the wives of Krishna. 
Another Kalindi, widow of king Asit, and mother 
of Sagara. 

KALINGA is the Calingie proxirai mari of 
Pliny. Tho ancient kingdoms of the Peninsula 
of India were the Pandiya, Chola, and Kalinga, 
and, n.c. 76, an expedition left the ancient Kalinga 
kingdom, and formed a colony in Java. 

Tlie Kalinga Chalukya dynasty ruled at Raja- 
mundry and in the Northern Circars. The town of 
Kalingapaiam alone remains to indicate the rule of 
that dynasty ; but the term Kling or Kalcn is used 
in Burma to designate the people of the west of 
Burma, and the Hindu religion of the Javanese 
seems to have come from them. 

The Gajapati was a sovereign race that ruled 
ill Orissa. The name means Lord of the Ele- 
phant. In the Northern Circars, Chicacole and 
Itajamundry were the capitals of the Andhra 
sovereigns, who ruled anterior to the Christian 
era. A more exact knowledge of these and of 
the early Buddhist princes of Vegi or Vengi 
Desam, who reigned^at Dara Nagara on the Kistoa, 
near Amaravati, and at Vengipuram, are import- 
ant desiderata. 

An early name for the capital of Kalinga was 
Sinhapura, so called after its founder Sinbabahu, 
the father of Vijaya, the first recorded sovereign 
of Ceylon. In tho inscriptions of the Kalachnri 
or Haihaya dynasty of Chedi, the rajas assume : 
the titles of lords of Kalanjjwrapura, and of Trt | 
Kalinga. Kalinjar is the well-known hill fort in { 


Buudclkhand, and Tri Kalinga, or the Three Kal- 
ingas, must bo the three kingdoms of Dhnnaka or 
Amaravati (on tho Kistna), Andhra or Warangal, 
and Kalin^ or Rajamahendri (Rajamundry). 

The Kalinga Chalukya dynasty ruled at Raja- 
mundry and throughout tho N. Circars. Extant 
sasanams and sculptured remains exhibit several 
alternations of superiority between them and tho 
Gajapati of Orissa, The Ganapati or Kakateya 
dynasty ruled at Warangal, now in the Nizam’s 
territory. It was once the capital of great part 
of the N. Circars. Gi the Reddi rulers of Con- 
davir little is known. 

The succession of the Buddhist rulers by the 
Chalukya of Rajamundry, the subsequent sway 
of the Ganapati, Verna Reddi, and Rayel of 
Bijanagar, together with their contests and the 
various relations between them, are little known. 

The Kalinga of Pliny certainly included Orissa, 
but latterly it seems to hav^e been confined to tho 
Telugu-speaking country ; and in the time of 
Hi wen Thsang (a.d. 680) it was distinguished 
on the south and west from Andhra, and on tho 
north from Odra or Orissa. The language of the 
country is Telugu. Tho pandits derive this name 
from Tri-linga, ‘the country of the three linga 
temples.’ These were at Amaravati, Andhra, and 
i Kalinga. Taranatha, the Tibetan historian, speaks 
of Kalinga as one division of tho country of 
Telinga. 

Tho Kalinga are mentioned by Pliny as occu- 
pying the eastern const of India, below the Mandei 
and Malli, and the famous Mount Malcus. This 
mountain may perhaps be identified with tho high 
range at the head of the Kishikulya river in 
Gan jam, which is still called Mahendra Maid, or the 
Mahendra Mountain. 

KALINGULA. Tam. A sluice, a weir, or 
waterway, constructed in the bunds or dams of 
tanks to permit the escape of surplus water, and 
thus guard against the accumulating waters over- 
flowing the softer parts of tho dara. Chadr 
(carpet) is the Hindi name for this. 

KALINJAR, town and celebrated hill fort in 
Banda district, North-Western Provinces. Tho 
Mahabharata mentions it as a famous city, and states 
that whoever bathes in its Lake of the Gods is os 
meritorious as he who bestows one thousand 
cows in charity. Muhammadan historians mention 
the king of Kalinjar as an ally of Jaipal, raja of 
Lahore, in his unsuccessful invasion of Ghazni, 
A.D. 978. A raja of Kalinjar was also present at 
the battle of Peahawur, fought by Anand Pal in 
A.D. 1008, against Mahmud in his fourth expedi- 
tion. In A.D. 1202, Kutab-ud-Din, the viceroy of 
Muhammad Gbori, took Kalinjar. In 1554, when 
besieged by Sher Shah, a live shell rebounded 
from the walls into the battery where the sultan 
stood, set fire to a quantity of gunpowder, and 
Sher Shah died the following day. Before his 
death, however, be ordered an assault, which took 
place immediately, with success. — Imp. Gaz. 

KALIPURUJ: Mahr. A dark race of aborigines 
in the eastern and southern taluks of the Surat 
district. They are quiet and inoffensive. 

KALI SIND, a river of Central India, rises 
in lat. 22° 86' N., and long. 76° 19' E., on the 
south side of the Vindbya mountauiB. After 
a course of about 225 miles, it falls into the 
Chambal. There are four rivers called Sind in 
India,— fint, the Sind or Indus, the UtUe Sind, the 
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KALIVA DAMANA. 


KALMUK. 


Kali Sind or Black Biver, and tlio Sind rising at 
lAtotif on the plateau west and above Sfi^onge, 

K ALIYA DAMANA. Saksk. Subduing a 
snake. Kaliya is from Kala, to move. Kaliya 
was a serpent king with five heads, who dwelt in 
a deep pool of the Yamuna. On Krishna stepping 
Into it, Kaliya seized him, but he placed his foot 
on the middle of Kaliya’a head and overcame him. 

KALI YOGA or Kali Yug, the iron or fourth 
age of the Hindus, begins, according to some, 
3101 years before Christ. It is estimated by 
Bunsen to have commeii(H*d n.c. 98G or 866, by 
others is supposed to have begun on Friday, 18th 
February b.c. 8102; and the Hindus say it is to 
hurt altogether 432,000 years, when all existing 
forms having become delineated arc to be dis- 
solved; of 432,000 years, JUOl had expired on 
the 14th March a.i>. 1. The Kali Yoga is the 
present age of the world. The actual period of 
the world’s existence, according to the astronom- 
ical calculation of the Hindus, commenced 3102 
years before Christ, on the 2()tli February, at 27 
minutes 30 seconds past two o’clock. 

KALI ZIRA. Hind. 

Shauniz, .... Ahaii. I Zira-slftli, . , . PERR. 

llab-sindi, . . Egypt. | Siuh-dana, ... ,, 

These terms are aj)plied to the seeds or fruits 
of several plants, Cuminum cyminum, Nigella 
Indica, Vernonia anthelmintica, or 8erratula an- 
thelmintica, also Aplot^xis candicans, and Caruin 
canii. 

KALKA. The country of the Kalka is ancient 
Mongolia. The Kalka live under tents along the 
banks of the rivers which water their country, that 
of Kalka-pira, though one of the smallest, and at 
present one of the least frequented, has given 
its name to the whole nation. The small and 
picturesque lake of Ikeougoun lies in the mountains 
W) the north of Sanghindalai, and is held in great 
veneration by the Kalka. They erect a small 
wooden temple on the shore, and offer up milk, 
butter, and the fat of the animals, which they burn 
on the little altars. The large rock in the lake is 
with them a sacred stone, on which some rude 
figures are traced. The yourt of these people are 
constructed like those of the Kirghiz, and covered 
with felt. The Mongol are divided into several 
aimak or tribes. The largest is that of Kalka. 

KALLAR, a race in the southern part of the 
Peninsula of India, in the Trichinopoly, Madura, 
and Tanjore districts. They are known in Orme 
and older writers as the Collery. They and the 
Maravar take Dever as a tribal name. Kallar 
in Tamil means thief. In very early times the 
Kallar had petty princes of their own, — and still 
have one at ruducottah, — and tiiey were employed 
as soldiers by the more powerful kings of the 
south, and in predatory excursions against neigh- 
bouring sovereigns. For these services lands 
were assigned them. All ancient Tamil writers, 
when discoursing about land, divide it into five 
distinct different kinds, namely, Kuransee, Palei, 
Mullei, Marathum, and Neythel; and the same 
Writers distinctly state the castes and classes of 
people residing on each, but not one of these 
writers mentions the Kallar. The celebrated Jain, 
Mantala Puraden, in his Dictionary, mentions 
Kallar as a synonym for robber, not as the name 
of a caste. The tradition among the Kallar is 
that they and the Maravar are from the same 
stock. The legend is as follows i— When the gods 


churned the ocean, amongst other things brought 
to the surface was a most beautiful virgin, named 
Ahalya. After some discussion, it was agreed 
that the virgin should be given to him that per- 
formed the greatest austerity. The sago Gautam.-i 
won the prize, but the ^od Indra was enamoured 
of the beauty, and, availing himself of an oppor- 
tunity, he seduced her, and, she gave birth to 
three sons, the Maravar, the Kallar, and the 
Akumbadiar. In Hindu mythology Indra means 
the sun, and Ahalya the night. Scholars will 
discover here the old fable of Acheron and Nox. 

KALLAR. Hind. Saline soil, unculturablc 
from reh, saline efflorescence, salt, or other reason 
detrimental to cultivation. It is also a saline 
earth yielding saltpetre ; also earth impregnated 
with reh, but also means a soil which remedies the 
rch, used by dhobis for washing. 

KALLAS. Hind. The ball at the top of any 
pyramidal structure. 

KALLT-MEDU. Tam. Lit. Cactus eminence, 
is the Point Calinicre of the English; the Kalli- 
gikon of Ptolemy, one of the names given by 
Ptolemy to the promontory of Koru, or Kalli- 
niedu, opposite Ceylon, Point Calimere. 

KAJ.LIYUN, a Persian pipe, in which the 
smoke is drawn through water. They are of two 
sorts, — the Kurnyce and Dastah, or snake and 
hand Kallyun ; the one having a long pliant 
snake, similar to the hookah of India, made of 
leather, and the other being, as its name denotes, 
held ill the hand, and smoked through a short 
tube, often made of gold or silver, and beauti- 
fully enamelled. 

KALLU or Kalyamu, Tel.; Tari, Hind.; Kalla, 
Tam. Palm wine, the fermented sap of different 
kinds of palm trees. Toddy, Anolo-IIind., is Tari, 
from Tar, the palmyra palm. Sendi is from the 
date palm, tar-ka-jhar, and Nareli is from the 
cocoanut palm, narel-ka-jhar. 

KALM. Arab. A pen, a reed, a writing 
character. Kalm-traah, a penknife. In grafting 
trees, a shoot of a tree. 

KALMUK, a branch of Eleuth, call themselves 
Olot, the peculiar people, or Durban Oirod, the 
four allies, meaning the Dzangar, Turgut, Choshod, 
and Turbet A Kalmuk kingdom was founded in 
1671, but it lasted less than a century, and then 
fell under the Chinese rule. The name is some- 
times derived from the Turkish word Khaliinak, 
those left behind, sometimes from the Mongol 
Ghol-aimak, fire horde, and again from Kalmuk, 
fiery people. Some hordes nave swarmed out 
across the southern border of the Gobi. After 
the fall of the Yuen dynasty, a swarm of Kalmuk, 
made up of Dzangar, Turgut, and Choshod, 
migrated to Koko Nor. They have continued 
their migratory habits up to the most recent times. 
They reached European Russia in 1616, and a 
portion of them wandered back to China in 1771 
amid untold perils and hardships. Many of the 
inhabitants of Ikirkestan described to Lieut. 
Burnes their mode of travel. The migranta, 
reported at 100,000 families, advanced with their 
herds and flocks, occupying in the breadth of the 
advancing column a journey of no less than three 
days, forced its way through all opposition to the 
Dasht-i-Kipchak, north of the Jaxartes or Syr 
Darya, and reached the primeval sent of their 
ancestors at Yarkand and Ecla. The Muham- 
madans of Bokhara captared abont 1500, and 
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KAMA. 


nmde thorn slaves. The Kalmiik and the Uzhak 
are said to have Bprunjp; from one tribe, and tliis 
chanpje of habitations has now mixed it with the 
Kazak, a great tribe that once lay to tlm east- 
ward of it; and Kalmuk, Kazak, and Kirghiz are 
now mingled together. See Kazak. 

KAliNEH, an ancient town on the Khaibar 
river. M. de lirescs, President, Royal Academy, 
Paris; supposed that Kalneh stood on the side of 
Ctesiphon. — Mi(jnmis Travels^ p. 7d. 

KALOBIT, a climbing plant of Borneo, which 
the natives rend into long strips for rough cordage. 
The juice of this plant is intensely bitter, but the 
water which distilhid itself slowly from the cut 
end was quite pure and ta.stcles.s. — Bnrhidije. 

KALORA, a dynastic title of former rulers in 
Sind. The Kalora, a trihe of wandering religious 
mendicants, wlio for neaily tliree centuric.s had 
been settled in Sind ; and about A.n. 1450, Adam 
Shah, a Baluch of this tribe, obtained fame jus a 
devout man, and from him the dynafUy aidSL'. 
They received a jagliir from Auraiigzeb in ITOh, 
and w'ere made naibs of Tatta in IVof). Their 
country wjis traiisf(‘rrcd to Persia by the treaty 
with Nadir Shah. The dynasty (’nd<'d in 1788 by 
the succession of the Talpur. - 7.?an/r,v ; Postnua'' 
Peru. Narrative^ pp. 1G4, 1C5. 

KALPA. Sansk. The bright half of a day of 
Brahma. A creation or formation, a cycle of 
years. In Hindu theogony, at the end of every 
Kalpa (creation), all things arc re-absorbed in 
the deity, who, in tlie interval of another creation, 
reposes lumself on the serpent Sesha ^^duratioii), 
who is also termed Ananta (endless). In Hindu 
astronomy, a Kalpa is an age of time ; a day of 
Brahma, 4320 millions of years. Amongst the 
Buddhists of Ceylon, a Kalpa is the period of a 
mundane revolution. — Wilson; Warren, Knln 
Saiihita; Hardy's East. ^lon. p. 437. 

KAL PASHI or Kalpasi. Tam. Identified by 
Ainslic with the Lichen rotundatus of Bottler? It 
is the PathaT'ka-phul, Hind., or rock flower, and 
Hcnna-ul-koresh, Arau. Its value as a diuretic 
is especially when applied as a poultice over the 
kidneys. 

KALPA STHANA. Sansk. Toxicology. 

KALPA SUTRA. Sansk. Aphorisms of high 
authority regarding the performance of sacrifices 
enjoined* by the Vedas. Written by human 
autliors, and therefore not Sruti or revealed. It 
is from Kalpa, time, and Sutra, a thread. The 
Kalpa Sutra includes 4o Angama, 11 Anga, 12 
Upanga, 10 Prakrinaka, 8 Cheda (sections or 
fragments), and 4 Mula Sutra. Their 14 ancient 
Purva were lost. 

KALPA-VRIKSHA, the tuba or ash tree, in 
Hindu mythology, the Tree of the Gods which 
bestows everything desirable ; it is the same with 
the Lakshmi-vriksha, and the same with the 
Parijata tree. Among the Buddhists, also, a 
magical tree, that gave whatever was desired; 
perhaps also same as the Kalpadrum or wishing 
tree. The Shajrat-ul- Kudus or blessed tree, is a 
tree of Arabia,— //ardy’a East, Mon. p. 437. 

KALTAR. Mahr. An estimate of the pro- 
duce of the fields, made while the grain is standing 
(ubha), or when cut but unthrashed (ogbla). 

KALTHEE. Mahr. A grass which grows on 
salt wastes ; its roots are ground and used as flour. 

KALTIS, a gold coinage of India mentioned 
by the author of the Peripms. 


KALU and Ak-rohat, two passes in the Hindu 
Kush, f.1,400 feet above the sea, near Baniian. 
Bamian is on the high road from India to Bactria, 
lyiijg at right angles to the path, and between the 
two pa.sse8. 

K ALU KAY A and Dakshin liaya are worshipped 
in S. Bengal as forest deities. They are repre- 
sented as mitred trunkless heads set up along 
with earthen figures of tigers and crocodiles. 
Goats and ducks are offcTcd in sacrifice. 

KALYA-1) All, u famous ghat at Brindabau, 
where Kalya-nag, the black serpent, infested the 
waters of the .Jumna. — 7V. of Hind. ii. p. 63. 

KAL- YAM UN was the foe of Krishna, from 
wliom he fled to Dwaraka. and thence acquired the 
[ name of Rinchor, or fleer from the battle-field. 
Modern Hindus have come to regard this as an 
honourable title. 

KALYAN, chief town, port, and municipality 
of the Tanna district of Bombay, situated at the 
junction of the north-cast and south-east lines of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Ihiilway, 33 miles 
nort h-east of Bombay. — Imp. (iaz. 

KAM, Hind., from the Sanskrit Karmma, 
work, busiiH'f.s, affair; largely used in combination, 
as Kam-gar, Kam-kaj, Kam-dur, a servant, work 
in general, a man of business. 

KAMA, amongst the Hindu deities, takes tbe 
place of Cupid. Ananga is a poetical epithet, 
literally iueorporcal ; from a, privative, and Anga, 
a 1)0(1}. Endeavouring to influence Siva with 
love for his wife Parvati, he discharged an arrow 
at him, but Siva, enraged, reduced him to ashes 
by a beam of fire darted from bis central eye 
lienee his name Anauga. According to the 
Tattiriya Brahinana, ho is the son of Dharma, 
justice, by Sraddha, faitli. Kama was scarcely 
created before he thought proper to make Brahma 
enamoured of his own daughter. 

In the Tamil country this Hindu deity is usually 
called Manmatha, or heart agitator ; Manasija, or 
heart- born ; Ananga, or the bodyless. This Uinda 
deity appears to be the same with the Grecian 
Eros and the Roman Cupido; but the Indian 
description of his person and arms, his family^ 
attendants, and attributes, has peculiar beauties. 
He is represented as a beautiful youth, some- 
times conversing with his mother and consort 
in the midst of his gardens and templet ; some- 
times riding by moonlight on a parrot or lory, and 
attended by dancing girls or nymphs, the foremost 
of whom bears his standard, which is a fish on a 
red ground. His favourite place of resort is a 
tract of country around Agra, and principally tbo 
plains of Muttra, where Krishna also and the nine 
Gopi, who are clearly the Apollo and Muses of 
the Greeks, usually spent the night in music and 
dancing. His bow of sugar-cane or flowers, witli 
a string formed of bees, and his five arrows, e^h 
pointed with an Indian blossom of a beating 
quality, are equally new and beautlfaL He has 
at least twenty -three names, most of whtob ore 
introduced in a hymn by Sir W. Jones; thsA of 
Kam or Kama signifies desire, a sense which it 
also bears in ancient and modem Persian. And 
it is possible that the words Dtpue and Cupid, 
which have the same signifiloatioD, may ham the 
same origin, since we know that the old Etruseans, 
from whom great part of the Roman language and 
religion was derived, and whose system had a 
near affinity with that of the Persiani and Indians, 
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used to write their lines alternately forwards and 
backwards^ a« furrows are made by the plough. 

The Rig Veda (x. 129) says that desire ‘first 
arose in It, which was the primal germ of mind.’ 
Greek mythology connected Eros, the god of 
love, with the creation of the universe, something 
in the same way. 

A curious hymn in the Atharava Veda exalts 
Kama into a supreme god and creator ; another 
part makes Kama to be desire, then the power * 
which gratifies desire, also identifies Kama with 
Agni. 

The Indian Maya, or, as the word is explained 
by some Hindu scholars, the first inclination of the 
godhead to diversify himself by erecting worlds, 
is feigned to bo the mother of universal nature 
and of all the inferior gods. But the word Mjiya, 
or delusion, in the Vedanta philosophy, signifies 
the system of perceptions, whether of secondary 
or primary qualities, which the deity was believed, 
by Epicharmus, Plato, and many truly pious 
people, to raise by his omnipresent spirit in the 
minds of his creatures, but which had not, in 
their opinion, any existence independent of miud. 
Maya or Ada Maya is a name of Lakshmi. She is 
thus the general attracting power ; the mother of 
all, the sakti or energy of Vishnu, the personi- 
fication of spirit; she, as attraction, unites all 
matter, producing love in animated nature, and 
in physics, tho harmonifhtion of atoms. Kama or 
Love is her offspring, and is united in marriage 
to Reti or Affection, the inseparable attendant 
on the tender passion; and in friendship to 
Vasant’ha (commonly pronounced Bassanth) or 
Spring, denoting Love’s season, but literally in 
regard to the time when many animals are impreg- 
nated and vegetables burst into existence, and 
metaphorically touching the early portion of 
man’s passage through life. There is an allegory 
of Kama being an avatara or son of Krishna, by 
Rukmeni, other names of Vishnu and Lakshmi, 
and this is a further instance of the correspondence 
of that goddess with tho Roman Venus, the mother 
of Cupid. His riding or dancing by moonlight 
allude to the love-inspiring serenity of the time ; 
such nights, about Agra and in the southern 
parts of fudia, affording, after the heat and tumult 
of the day, a delicious quiet feeling of happiness 
not easily communicated nor conceivable by the 
mere experience of the unsettled cloudy skies of 
northern latitudes. The banner of Kama, a fish 
on a red ground, and his vahan or vehicle, a parrot 
or lory, have doubtless their allusions, the former 
possibly to tho stimulating nature of that species 
of food, stirring the blood to aid Kamdeo’s ends ; 
and perhaps the ensanguined colouring and 
extreme beauty of the lory, and, like the fish (and 
the dove of western mythology), its supposed 
aphrodisiac tendency as food may have tiad a 
share in guiding a selection of attributes for the 
ardent deitj. The soft affection and fabled 
constancy of the dove may have weighed with the 
Greeks, although constancy may not, perhaps, be, 
in BtiictnesB, a striking characteristio of love. 

This universal deity through all ages and all 
dimes it the object of the hero’s, the blockhead^s, 
and the wise man’s invocation ; has been repre- 
sented IS Anteros with his leaden arrow, as the 
beautMus Eros with his golden dart, as the 
S^yptian Horns with the wings of the Etesian 
winds, as the Hindu-adored £undeo with bee- 


strung bow and flower-tipped arrow, as the son 
of Jupiter, of Mars and Venus : of Porus, the god 
of counsel, and Penia, the goddess of poverty ; of 
Coelus and Terra, of Zephyrus and Flora ; as the 
son of Brahma, of Visnnu or Krishna, and of 
Maya or illusion. 

As with all Hindu deities, Kama’s genealogy is 
traced upwards to the sun, who is Brahm. 
Lakshmi, in a divine and mortal view, both SS 
Maya and Rukmeni, is his mother ; she is Vishnu’s 
wife and sakti or energy. Vishnu, or Krishna, 
Kama’s father, is the sun, the source, literally and 
figuratively, of warmth and union, affection and 
love. 

The Makara which Kama bears on his banner 
is an aquatic monster something like the sign Of 
the zodiac Capricornus. 

‘ What potent god, from Agra’s orient bow’rs, 

Floata through the lucid air, whilst living flowers 
AVith Hunny twine the vocal arbours breathe ? 

Hail power unknown ! . . . . 

Know’st thou not me ? 

Yea, son of Maya, yea, I know 
Thy bloomy ahafta and cany bow, 

Cheeks with youthful glory beaming, 

Locks in braids ethereal streaming, 

Thy scaly standard, thy mysterious arms. 

And all thy nains and all thy charms. 

God of each lovely si^bt, each lovely semnd, 
Soul-kindling, world-inflaming, starry crown’d. 
Eternal Kama ! Or doth Smara bright, 

Or proud Ananga give thee more delight ? 

What’er thy seat, what’er thy name. 

Seas, earth, and sir thy reign proclaim ; 

Wreathy smiles and roseate pleasures. 

Are thy richest, sweetest treasures. 

All animals to thee their tribute bring. 

And hail thee universal king. 

Thy consort mild, Affection ever true, 

Graces thy side, her vest of glowing hue, 

And in her train twelve blooming mrls advance, 
Through golden strings, and knit the mirthful dance ; 
Thy dreaded implements they bear. 

And wave them in the scented air. 

Each with pearls her nock adorning. 

Brighter than the tears of morning ; 

Thy crimson ensign, which before them flics, 

Docks with new stars the sapphire skies. 

God of the flow’ry shafts and flow’ry bow, 

Delight of ell above and all below ! 

Thy lov’d companion, constant from his birth, 

I’hev’n elop’d Bessent, and gay Spring on earth. 
Weaves thy green robe and flaunting bow’rs, 

And from tby clouds draws balmv snow’rs. 

Ho with fresh arrows fills thy quiver 
(Sweet the gift end sweet the giver I), 

And bids the many-plumed warbling throng 
Bunt the pent blossoms with their song. 

He bends the luscious oene, and twists the string 
I With bees, how sweet ! but ah, how keen their sting ! 

I He with five flow’rets tips thy ruthless darts, 

I Which thro’ five senses pierce enraptur'd hearts : 
Strong Champa, rich in od’rous gold, 

Warm Amer, nurs’d in heav’nly mould. 

Dry N^keser, in silver smiling. 

Hot Kiticum our sense beguiling ; 

And last, to kindle fierce the scorching flame, 
Loveshan, which gods bright Bela name.’ 

The Champa, Michelia champaca, is of two sorts, 
white and yellow, small, and in its foliage like an 
expanded rosebud. Gardeners make and expose 
in the shops chaplets and long strings of the 
blossoms, with which the Hindu women decorate 
their hair and wear round their necks ; its potency 
is, however, so mat, that nerves unaccustomea 
to it can BcarcJy bear its odour within doors. 
Another flower, commonly called mogri, is of the 
same deecrmtion, and mav, perhaps, be one of 
these namea in the oloBsic hymn. The fragrance 
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of the Champa is so very strong that bees refuse 
to extract honey from it, a circumstance that 
could not escape the keen eye of the Hindu poets, 
and they accordingly feign the Champa to be 
sadly mortified at this neglect They have, how- 
ever, afforded it consolation, dedicating it to 
Krishna, the black deity, as they, contrary to 
some European poetical naturalists, consider the 
union of yellow and black peculiarly beautiful. 
The Champa is further consoled by the preference 
it has obtamed in bedecking the glossy locks of 
black'haired damsels, also in the following stanza, 
literally translated from the Sanskrit That thou 
art not honoured by the ill-disposed bee, why, 
0 Champa! dost thou so heavily lament? The 
locks of lotus-eyed damsels, resembling the fresh 
dark clouds adorning the sky, let these embellish 
thee.* 

The Amer, mentioned in the extract Lvm the 
hymn, is also called Amra and Amla, and is said 
by some to be the mango flower. Dry Nagkeser 
is also called Kesara ; it is a handsome flower, 
with yellow and white petals. The Bela is a 
beautiful species of jasmine. The lost days of 
spring are dedicated to Kamdeva, the Hindu god 
of love. There is no city in the east where the 
adorations of the sex to Kamdeva are more fervent 
than in Udaipur, * the city of the rising sun.’ 
On the 18th and i4th of Cheyt they sing hymns 
handed down by the sacred bards : ‘ Hail, god of 
the flowery bow ! hail, warrior with a fish on thy 
banner ! hail, powerful divinity, who causeth the 
firmness of the sage to forsake him ! Glory to 
Madana, to Kama, the god of gods ; to him by 
whom Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, and Indra are filled 
with rapture.’ — Toc/’s Rajasthan^ i. p. 2bb ; As. 
Miscel. ii. ; Sir W. Joints^ Hymn to Camdeo^ xiii. 
p. 237 ; As. Res. i. p. 221 ; Moor^ p. 437 ; Hind. 
Theat. ii. p. 84. 

KAMA, amongst the Singhalese Buddhists, evil 
desire, the cleaving to sensuous objects. Kama- 
deva, the Hiudu god Kama, from Sanskrit Kama, 
desire, and Div, to play. 

KAMA-DHENU, a cow, called also Surabhi, 
Savala, Kama-duh, produced at the churning of 
the ocean; she belonged to the sage Vasishta; 
this name means the cow which grants desires. 

KAMAKSHI or Lust Eye, the sakti of Ekamb- 
eswara ; she is a form of Durga. 

KAMA-KUMBHA, Sansk., or vase of desire, 
the Hiudu cornucopia, a common emblem on 
Buddhist coins and sculptures. There is amongst 
the Hindus a festival sacred to the sage Agastya, 
who presides over the star Canopus, when the 
sun enters Virgo (Kaniya). The feamacumpa is 
then personified under the epithet Kumbhayoni, 
and the votary is instructed to pour wat^r into a 
sea-shell, in which, having placed white flowers 
and unground rice, turning his face to the south, 
he offers it with this invocation : ‘ Hail, Kumbha- 
yoni, born in the sight of Mitra and Varuna 
(the sun and water divinities), bright as the 
blossom of the kusa (grass), who sprang from 
Agni (fire) and Maruta.’ 

KAMALAKARA, author of theNimayaSindhu, 

A work on Hindu religious ceremonies and law. — 
JDowson. 

KAMALAPURAM or Camlapoor, town in 
Bellary district, Madras, lat. 16® 17' N., long. 76® 
30' 30" E. ; population (1871), 5145.— /mp. Oaz 

KAMALAR, Tam. ; Kansala, Tel. ; and Pan- 


cb^a, the artisan castes. They are mostly of the 
Saiva sect ; they comprise the goldsmith, copper- 
smith, blacksmith, carpenter, and stone-mason. 

KAMAI^-ud-DlN ABDUR RAZZAK-bin- 
JALAL-ud-DIN ISHAK- as- SAMARKAND!. 
He was bom at Herat on the 12th Shaban a.h. 
816 (6th November 1413 A. D.). His father Ishak 
was Kazi and Imam at the court of Shah Rukh. 
On his father’s death, a.h. 841 (a.d. 1487), he 
wrote a comment on Azd-ud-Din Yaitya’s treatise 
upon .Arabic propositions. He was sent by Shah 
Rukh to the king of Bijanagar, and after various 
adventures returned to Khorasan. He was also 
sent on an embassy to Ghilan. After the death of 
Shah Rukh, he served Mirza Abdul Latif, Mirza 
Abdullah, and Mirza Abul Kasim. He died in 
the month Jamadi-ul-Akhir 887 (August 1482). 
The full title of his book is Matla-as-Sadain wa 
Majma-ul-Bahrain ; the rising of the two fortun- 
ate planets (Jupiter and Venus) and the junction 
of the two seas. — Elliot, Hist, of Ind. 

KAMANCHAH. Hind. A violin with three 
strings, two of silk and one of wire. The instru- 
ment is rested on tlie ground. 

KAMAND of the ancient Persians appears to 
be the lasso of the modern South Americans, and 
WHS employed to snare persons as well as wild 
cattle. 

KAMANDALA. Sansk. The drinking vessel 
of the Hindu and Jaina ^ascetics ; often a gourd. 

— Burqess. 

KAMaNGAR, wrestlers and bow-makers, from 
Kamao, a bow. Manufacturers of bows and arrows. 
Some of them practise the surgical art in the 
setting of fractured and dislocated limbs. They 
arc found in several districts, but are a small 
community. — Rev. M. A. Sherring, p. 819. 

K AM ARAN, an island in the Red Sea, mid- 
way between the ports of lA)haia and llodaida. 
It is about 11 miles long, and from 2 to 4 miles 
broad, and 1 mile distant from the mainland. Its 
occupants are engaged in the pearl and turtle 
fisherieB, and it has on it a Turkish stronghold. 
There is a small harbour, into which a spring 
runs. It was once intended to occupy the island 
before Aden was taken, when Mocha, which bos 
no harbour, was the only available point for sup- 
plies, there being none on Perim, which would 
have been otherwise preferred. 

KAMAR KHEL, a small Airidi clan, with 
about 1470 fighting men, mostly scattered about 
the hills south of the Dwatawi pass to Tira Mai- 
dan.-~iV.lV.F. i. p. 95. 

KAMAKTHI. Hind. A person who carries 
tlie water of the Ganges to distant places in 
vessels cased in basket-work. 

KAMARUPA, the north - eastern part of 
Bharatavarsha (Bengal), also in VV. Awam, a 
place of pilgrimage, celebrated for its temples to 
Kamakshi, the modern Kamrup. 

KAMA’T. Mxnn. A distsnetion among the 
Senaw, usually added os a surname, as Kam- 
Kamat. 

KAMATHI, generally written and pronounced 
Kompti or Compti, a caste of Sudra. Those in 
the Mahratta districts are distinguished as Telinga 
and Kamata-Kamathi, from their country. At 
Poona they are employed as rioe-oieaners, grinders 
of com, and cutters of sticks, tent-pitchers, and 
artillerymen ; in Telingana they are petty retail 
dealers or chandlers. Tlie Kamatbi of Ga^ara is 
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a pioneer, a labourer, one who workK with a 
plckaxo or Rpatle. In MyHorc they arc chiefly 
employed in road-raaking and in riipairing public 
works. In general, they aeem to bo common 
labourers, and arc probably the same as the 
Oanges w’atcr - carriers of Hindustan. — Wilson. 
8ce Kamarthi. 

KAMAVISDAR. Under the Mahratta govern- 
luejit, the chief revenue oflicer of a district. 

KAMAWARU or Gumpe Cumlu. Tel. A 
caste of Teling hufibandinen who permit no 
fitrangers to enter their houses. 

KAMBACHEN, apass in Nepal, in lat. 27° 08' 
N., and long. 88° E. Its crest is 15,770 feet 
above the sea. It has a broad shelf of snow 
between rocky eminences. It was ascended by 
Dr. Hooker, December 1848. The distance to 
which the voice was carried was very remarkable; 
he could hear distinctly every word spoken at 
from 800 to 400 yards off. 

KAMBALI. A tribe of tiiis name w'.os met 
with on the north of tin* Lopslia mountain, and 
was supposed to belong to the Gobi race. The 
young girls of the village of Eombi associated 
with the party. Young people have unrestrained 
intercourse, but when married the couple are 
faithful. — Venmk'of in Jo urn. Royal O'eoy. Soc. 
xxxvi. p. 272, for 1800. 

KAMBALIAT, a product of an umbelliferous 
plant used by Burmese ladies as a cosmetic for 
the face. — C!at. M. Ex., 1857. 

KAMBAU, author of the 'I'amil Ramayannm, a 
popular epic [kX’Iu written in a metre called the 
Viruttarn. It is sung in every Tamil village, iu 
bazars and houses, on festive occasions, by wander- 
ing Kavirayar, native minstrels. It is the folk- 
song of S. India, but it is not intelligible to 
ordinary people, and a running comment is kept 
up by the singer or an assistant. Kambar is the 
most fertih* and brilliant of Tamil versifleos. 
The author of the ChinUimani alone can dispute 
with him for the ]mlm of supremacy. Dr. Cald- 
well reckons that he lived in tlie 1 1th century 
A.i). He was brought up by a wealtliy farmer at 
^'ennai Nellur. Ills faino as a poet having 
reached the ears of Kajendra ('hola, he was 
invited to his court, and honoured with the title 
of tiie king of j>oot8. Several poets undertook to 
prepare a Tamil version of the liamayana. When 
recitcil in the presence of Kulotunga Chola, who 
had Biieceeded to the throne, Kambar’s trans- 
lation was preferred. Among other works 
written by Kambar are tlie Sarasvati Antati, 
Erelupatu, and Kangsi Puranain. Some others 
are attributed to him, but their authorship is 
doubtful. It is said that KambaEs son was put 
to death for carrying on on intrigue with tlic 
king’s daughter, and that Kambar himself was 
obliged to flee. In his old age he lost his poetical 
powers, and was obliged to support himself by 
manual labour. He is eaid to have listened with 
rapture to the recital of his own compositions. 

KAMBARANI, a Baluch tribe. Kambar in 
the Baluch language means Abyssinian. The 
tribe emigrated under a leader called Kambar, 
hence it is that the chief clan is called Kam- 
barani. They own, however, two distinct families, 
namely, the aborigines of Mekran, whom some 
call the Cutch Baluchi, and those Arabs who 
emigrated from Arabia with Hajjai, the sou of 
Yusuf, and settled in the conque^a provinces of 


Mekraii and Baluchistan, while the rest of the 
invading army marched into Sind. — Burlon^s 
Scinde, p. 410; Masson's Journeys, ii. p. 45. 

KAMBAR KHEL, a section of the Afridi in 
the maidan of Tira. They have two great 
divisions, with ten subdivisions. — 11. A., N.W.F. 

KAMBATTAM. Tam. The old Tamil name 
for a mint. 

KAMBO is a long cloth thrown over the right 
shoulder, aud so fastened round the waist as to 
leave a place for the lambs and kids that are too 
young to walk. — Burton's Scinde, p. 410. 

KAMBOH, a tribe of Muhammadans in the 
Pan jab in disesteem. A proverb goes, ‘ If there 
occur a scarcity of men, take few of the Afghan, 
the Kamboh, and the low Kashmiri. From the 
Afghan comes treachery, the Kamboh practises 
fraud, and from the Kashmiri comes only grief 
and sorrow.’ 

KAMBOJA, a people of ancient Arachosia, or 
north-eastern province of Persia. 

KAMBOJIA, a small territory lying between 
Siam and Cochin-China, containing about 500,000 
people, of whom four-tifths are the native Kho. 
It contains the four provinces, Potisat, Kampong 
Suai, Kampong, and Kampot Sou. Kambodia, 
Kamboja, or Cambodia was anciently called 
Kam-phu-cha ; its modern name is Khmer. Its 
eomiiKTCc is in rict^, ivory, silk, and cardamoms. 
'J'lie whole of the coast, from Kamas in Cambodia 
quite up to what is called by the Siamese Lem 
Sam-mc-san, the Cape Liant of Europeans, is an 
uninterrupted arcliipelago of beautiful islands. 
The only part of the continent of Asia, the Malay 
IVninsula excepted, in which the Malays have 
settled and to which their language lias extended, 
is Caml)o<lia. In that country they seem to Lave 
established a little independent principality called 
Champa, well known both in Malay and Javanese 
story. 

The river Moi-kong of Cambodia is one of Iho 
largest in Asia, navigable for boats even lieforo 
it enters the kingdom of Laos. It falls into the 
sea by tliree mouths ; the largest is said to have 
from 14 to 18 fei t water on the bar at its mouth 
at high-water spring-tides. Besides the Annam 
nice, tile inhabitants of the present dominions of 
Cochin-China consist of several other races. The 
principal of these arc the Kambojaiis, whose name 
in their own language is Kaniiner or Khmer, but 
who are called by the Siamese, Kummen ; by the 
Cochin-CliineBe, Komen ; by the Chinese, Tang- 
po-cha; and by the Malays, Kamboja. The 
Kambojans speak a language distinct from those 
of all their neighbours; but in physical form, 
manners, laws, religion, and state of civilisation, 
they bear a closer resemblance to the Siamese 
than to any other people. 

In Cambodia is the great temple of Na-khoii- 
vat. It seems to ^lavc been built in the 10th 
century. It is 600 feet at the base, and iu the 
centre 180 feet high. Every angle of the roof, 
every entablature, and every cornice, bears the 
seven-headed serpent. Ujong is tho capital of 
Cambodia. — Crawfurd's Embassy ; Botrrimjs 
Siam ; Lubbock's Origin of Civil, p. 248. 

KAMBYSES, one of the ancient kings of 
Persia, of the Kayanian dynasty, and father of 
Cyrus. He conquered Egypt B.C. 625 to n.c. 622. 
He took Memphis by storm, and he visited tb^ 
tomb of Mencs. — Bunsen, Egypt. 
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KAMKUI. Tliis appellation of tlio Imlian 
fficlaM) in deiivetl from Kama, tlu* of love. 
The bird of Kama, says Colonel Tod, from an 
iiiiibra^^mons pipal, poured forth his monotonous 
hut pleasin^r uok's amidst the stillness of a lovely 
HctMie, where the last tints of sunset illuminated 
I lie dark hues of the surrounding woods. At 
another place he says, the cuckoo accompanied 
ns as far south as Chirasani. The Kol race call 
this bird fcuk’hi, or ease-giving, — perhaps as 
expressive as Kameri, the bird of love. 

KAM10^5\VAR1, styled Kumikhya, situated 
within the town of (iohatty, originally a Buddhist 
temple, is now a Hindu temple dedicatetl to the 
Void. Th‘> Yoni is here represented by a tri- 
konakar jnntra, or triangular stone, known in 
Buddhist mythology as Prajna Devi, the universal 
mother. Karnikhya temph^ is situated on a hill 
l ising about 700 feet from the river Bralmiaputia, 
just below I’ragjyotisba or Gohatty. It is said 
iliat the number of young girls attiiched to this 
temple was in early times bOOO. Tlierc are still 
Horne hundreds. — Daltou^ Ethnol. p. 80. 

KA-Ml, Ku-mi, Ki-mi, Ku-mwi, or Khu-mi, 
all signifying man, is a tribe in Arakan on the 
l\olad}n river, who assert that they once dwelt 
on tlie hills now held by the Kbyen. Tlieii name 
seems tln^ same as that of the Khu-nd of C'hitt:i- 
gong. The Ka-mi probably arrived in tiie hills 
Ixmlering the KoladyJi river, in tin; middle of tlie 
bStli century, expelling the Mrii or Myu. See 
Khand. 

KAMI, J.AJ*., seems to be a generic appendage 
to the names of the men of a certain rank in 
•lapan, just as in Britain all noblemen between 
the ranks of manj^uis and baron are styled Jonl. 
Karid means noble, — not princely. Tin* governor 
of Nagasaki and Hakodate stylo themselves 
Kaiid, but it is doubieil if tlu‘y have the rigid to 
do so. It is like a Frenchman using a ‘de,’ or a 
(Jeiinaii a * von,’ to ennoble Idrnsidf. In former 
diiys a Kami was one of tlie Japanese pantbeou, 
but fus a title it was at least either hereditary or 
only given to vi ry great worthies ; but now all the 
ministers, governors, and princes have usurped 
the title. — llo(hjwn\^ l^aynsaki^ p. 15b; (HipUdul. 

KAMI A, an agricultural labourer of sunie low 
caste; in iSo ith lieliar he is sometimes considered 
as a predial t^iave, eillier for a term or for ever; 
in tlu‘ i’rovim^es he is usually a bonds- 

man or boiid-flave wlio has sold his services for 
life, and may bo transferred or sold bimself; Ids 
ehildren are fiv'e. One kind, the Bamlliak Kamia, 
is a slave only until he can rejiay the money 
advaneeil to him for liis services. — IFiV.voiAv 

K A-MI-DA-NA. Jai*. A ISiiitu shrine, altar. 

K AMl-DANDA. 8ansk. V Vigne gives this 
as literally alriiHgiving, applied in Kashmir U> u 
Hindu woman, wlio, Imving lust her hushand and 
being unable to re-mai ry, is devoted to the servici* 
of tile ginls. — \ 

KAMIN, in tlie N. \V. Provinces, is the term 
applied to lh<‘ artiliccrs ami servauta of a village. 
Ill the Pan jab, they are persons who are kept 
employed in cultivation without being actual 
lured labourers like the Muhi/ini. — Elliot; Vuivvll; 
WilMiu, 

K A - xM I - NO - M I - Tfc^l . The original national 
religion of Japan is ealled Siiisyii, from the 
words iSiiJ, the gods, ami Syii, faitli ; and its 
vobiricHarc dcnoininated xSinUi. I>r. von iSicbohl, 


however, says that thi* jiroper native name of this 
religion is Ka-iid-no-nd-tsi, signifying * the way 
of the Kami,’ or gods; that the Chinese trans- 
lated this compound W'ord into SIdn-tao, and 
that the Japanese adopted the Chinese term, and, 
according to the genius of their language, softened 
it into Siii-tu. According to Siebold, the Sintu 
have some vague iiotiuu of the immortality of the 
soul, of a future state of existence, of rewards 
and punishments, a paradise, and of a h<dl. — 
Mac Fat lane' a Japan^ p. 207. 

KAMJANG, a Shan race in Saddiya. 

KAMKAK, a caste employed chiefly by 
Hindus as servants in Benares, Allahabad, Azim- 
garh, and Gorakhpur. In the last-named district 
they numbered, at the census of 1865, upwards of 
14,000 persons . — Sherriiajs Jiintlus, 

KAMIjA kauri. Mahr. Amongst the 
Mahrntta, the haiulbook dor the marriage cere- 
monial of the Sudra Hindus. 

KAMLI. Hi no. Small blanket, used as a 
wrapper, in one piec(‘. Coats are made of the 
liner sorts, and look very wiOl ; much resembling 
camlet in appisirance. The stulT is made of 
sheep a.id goat liair ; in warm climates the cover- 
ing of Kheep enn scaicely he called wool. — E. M, 
1 limbi Infanticide^ ]). 17b. 

KA.MMAFAIv. Tam. In the singular, Kam- 
malan, arlilii eiK, divided ii#to live cbiaseH, stone- 
cut ters, carpcntiUK, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, ami 
tiiiHinittiR ; all wear tlu sacred cord. They take 
the titles of Aeharya, teacher, priest; also, of 
Puthen or J’uther. Fee Kamsalar ; Kansalar. 

KAMMYA - BAN, near Govardhan, is the 
famous scene of the ineidents of the Vana purva 
<if th(‘ Mahabhanita, is really a classic spot for 
th(‘ remiuise.enceH of tlu' Pamlava brothers. Hera 
they were visited by tlieir great friend Krishna, 
ami bt'guiled by holy sages with the eonsolationa 
of their jiliilosophy. None of its ancient features 
is retained by tli(' ])lac(‘, but while its name lives 
in the verse of the poet, the pilgrim will bend his 
steps to Kammya-ban. — 7r. of Hind. ii. p. 115. 

KA-MOl or Moi, on the opjxmiti! side of the 
Mei-koiig, occujiy tlie broad expansion of the 
Aiiiiam e-liain towards Kamboja, and appear to 
extend northwards along these niouiitains, march- 
ing with the Fail on the westward. They are 
said to be black savages, with Negro features. 
The Kambojaii style them Klia-men. They are 
the Kho-meii of Leyden ami the Kiia-mcu of 
Guizhiff. 

KAM()TSAVA,a festival in honour of Kama 
on the UUh ami 1 Ith of the month Chaitni. It 
has merged, in some places, into the lloli, and ho 
lust sight of. — IF. 

KAMPA, that portion of Tibet lying between 
tlie Houthern bank of tin* Tsan-pu river and the 
snowy ridges wliicli soparati* 'Jdl>et from Bhutan. 

KAMPIl .VA, one of the five sons of Haryasba, 
ealled the Paiudiala. The I’ajichala country was 
north- west of Deldi, betwi (m tin' Himalaya and 
the ( 'hatahal. 

KA.MPILVA, the city of king Drupada, in the 
couiitiy of tin; J*aiiehala, where the Hwayaiiivara 
of Draupadi was luld. It is in the doab of the 
old GangcK, in the imKlcrn Kampila. 

KAMPONG. Malaa. A house eucloHurc or 
grouiidH ; tlie Anglo Indian eoinfionnd. 

K.\,MPO'r, tile priiieijial harbour of Kamboja. 

K A MU AN. 'I'iinuis titles, in the height of 
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his power, were 8ultan, Kamran, Amir, Kutb-ud- 
Din, Timur, Kur-khan, Sahib-i- Karan. Sultan 
meang * lord ; ’ Kamran, * successful ; ’ Amir, 
‘commander;^ Kutb-ud-Din, ‘polar star of the 
faith ; ’ Timur, ‘ it shall shake ; ’ Kur-khan, ‘ of 
the lineage of sovereign princes;* and Sahib-i- 
Karan, ‘ master or lord of the grand conjunctions.’ 
The easterns believe that in all the great con- 
junctions of the planets, there is a great revolu- 
tion in the world. Thus Abraham, Moses, 
Zoroaster, Christ, and Mahomed each came into 
the world in a grand conjunction. Kayomurs, 
Solomon, Alexander, Chengiz, and Timur were 
each in their turn Sahib-i- Karan, or ‘masters of 
the conjunctions,’ and of all the great events 
during their respective reigns. — D'Herbelot ; 
Markham^ s Embassy, p. 47. 

KAMRBAND. Hind. A girdle, sash, or scarf, 
etc., tied round the waist. 

KAMR-BASTAH. Peks. Literally, with the 
loins girt ; it signifies on duty, with the body and 
the mind ready ; from Kamr, the waist, and 
Bastan, to fasten. 

KAMR-KHASA (of Pealiawur), a hunter’s or 
soldier’s belt, holding knife, flint and steel, 
powder-horn, shot-flask, etc. 

KAMRUP, a British district in the central 
portion of Assam. It lies between lat. 25° 60' 
and 26° 63' N., and*between long. 90° 40' and 
92° 2' E. Its great river is the Brahmaputra, 
which is iiavigiible by steamers all the year 
through. Its aboriginal tribes are the Ahom, 
Cachari, Chondal, Dom, Mikir, Kabha, Saranya. 
The Cachari, liabha, Saranya, and Mikir are all 
wild tribes of Indo-Chinese origin, whose common 
affinities it would be difficult to trace ; they unite 
in repudiating the caste regulations and the cere- 
monial purity of living enjoined by Hinduism. In 
1872, the Chandals numbered 10,222 ; the Dorns, 
9566 ; the Ahoms, who constituted the dominant 
race os late as the beginning of the 19th century, 
at the 1881 census numbered 179, .314. 

On the northern frontier of Kamrup there are 
five Doars, and on the north of Durrung, two. 
Their names are — Ghurkolah, Baksha or Banska, 
Chappaguri, Chapakhamar, Bijni, Buri Guma, 
KuUing. 

Under the Assam Government, the Kamrup 
Doars had entirely fallen under the Bhutan 
authorities, and the Bhutan supremacy continued 
after the acquisition of Assam by the British 
Government. But the Durrung Doars were held 
alternately four months by the British Govern- 
ment and eight months by the Buteabs each 
year. In 1841, in consequence of aggresdions, 
the whole of these Doars were annexed to British 
territory, and Us. 10, OIK) a year paid as compen- 
sation to the chiefs of Kamrup, similarly with the 
Butoahs of Durrung, and Rs. 6000 a year paid 
for the Koreapara Doar. 

To the east of the Jowang country are the 
independent clans of the Rupryc and Shirgaih 
Buteahs, whose custom it was to enter the Char 
Doar and Now Doar, which have been held by 
the British Government since the occupation of 
Assam, and to levy black-mail. But the black- 
mail was eventually commuted to on annual pay- 
ment of money. 

KAMSALAR, or goldsmith caste, perform 
marriage of their daughters both before and after 
the age of puberty. Set* Kammalar. 


KAMSIN. Arab. A dust storm of N. Africa. 

KAMTHl or Komptee, a large town and canton- 
ment in Nagpur district, Central Provinces, in 
lat. 21° 18' 80* N., and long. 79° 14' 30* E., on 
the right bank of the Kanban river, immediately 
below the junction of that river with the Pench 
and the Kolar. The open place near the church 
is 996 feet above the sea. It is 9 miles from 
Nagpur. — Imp, Gaz. v. 

KAMTSCHATK A, on the extreme north-east of 
Asia, contiguous to Siberia, is inhabited by dif- 
ferent nations. Some who live about the middle 
pay a contribution to the RussianB. — Hist, of 
Japan, i. p. 21. 

KAMUL, Komul, or Kamil, the Kami of the 
Chinese, is the station at which the routes east- 
ward from the north and the south sides of the 
Tian Shan converge, and from which travellers 
generally start to cross the desert before entering 
(jhina. The people of Kamil were all Buddhists 
in Marco Polo’s time. In 1419, Shah Rukb’a 
envoys found there the raorque and Buddhist 
temple side by side. — Polo, ii. p. 36 ; Benedict 
Goes in Yule, Cathay, ii. p. 394. 

KAMUNING, Mal. (Camunium, Boxb., Chaleos 
paniculata, Lour.), is a light-coloured wood, close 
and finely grained, takes an exquisite polish, and 
is used for the sheaths of krisses. There is also 
a red-grained sort, in less estimation. The tree 
is very beautiful, resembling in its leaves the 
larger myrtle, with a white flower. 

KAMUS. Arab. The ocean; mid-sea; the 
name of an Arabic dictionary compiled by Firoz- 
badi in the 14th century, contemporary with 
Timur, who presented him with 6000 ducats as a 
reward for his learning and industry. It was 
translated into Latin by Giggens, and published 
at Milan a.d. 1632. 

KAN or Kanam. Tam. A forest, a thicket. 

KAN. The sun- god, according to Diodorus, is 
the Minos of the Egyptians. The hieioglyphics 
at Turin represent him with the head of an ibis 
or eagle, with an altar before him, on which a 
shade places his offerings, viz. a goose, cakes of 
bread, and flowers of the lotus, and awaits iii 
humble attitude his doom. 

KANA. According to Hindu law, a verson blind 
of one eye is incompetent to succeed. Kana is 
the nickname given to a person labouring under 
this personal defect, which term is merely an 
anagram of Anka, the eye. The bss of one eye 
docs not deprive an occupant of his rights, of 
which there was a curious exanple in the siege 
of the imperial city of Dehli, wlich gave rise to 
the remark, that the three greyest men therein 
had only the complement of Jne man amongst 
them. The emperor had bee» deprived of both 
eyes by the brutality of Giolam Kadir ; the 
besieging chief Holkar wa kana, and so was 
the defender, Sir D. Ochte»ony. That Holkar’s 
name has become synonyaous with kana, and 
many a horse, dog, and nan, blind of an eye, 
was called after this celekated Mahratta leader. 
The Hindus attach a of moral obliquity 

to every individual kana and appear to make no 
distinction between the natural and the acquired 
defect; though to all ana they apply another 
and more deified appellation, oukracharya, 
the Jupiter of the Hiulu astro-mythology, came 
by his misfortune in nc creditable way, — for, 
although the guru or piriual head of the Hiudit 
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godBy he set as bad a moral example to them as 
did the classical Jupiter to the tenants of the 
Greek and Roman pantheon.— Tod’s RajoiMan, 
il p. 269. 

KANADA is spoken of in the Padma Parana 
as a devout ascetic. He was the founder of the 
Vaisheshika school of philosophy.— IPard, iv. 10. 

KANAIT, an agricultural local tribe, holding 
most of the land on the Simla Hills. They are 
inferior in position to Rajputs, more perhaps of 
the level of the Kurmi and Lodhi, but they are 
often educated, and are generally ministers to 
the Rajput chiefs. Their women are very nice 
looking, and all the tribe who are not (in the 
upper hills) in contact with Tartars are ouite 
Aryan, though not very large. In certain places 
is a partial and local practice of polyandry among 
them, but it is not the general custom of the 
tnhe.— Campbell, pp. 88, 97, 1:^3. 

KANAKA -BAND AM. Sansk. A golden 
sceptre, one of the insignia of royalty of the 
Clmlukya dynasty when ruling at Kalyan. 

KANAKAN. Mal. Predial slaves in Malabar, 
also designated Kanaka charma. According to 
one account, they are a subdivision of the Palayar. 

KANAKKAN. Mal., Tam. An accountant. 

KAN AM. Tam. A titular equivalent of Iyer, 
but added after that title. 

KANARAK, in tlio Puri district of Orissa, on 
the sea-shore of the Bay of Bengal, 19 miles north- 
west of Puri town, in lat. 19° 63' 25" N., and 
long. 86° 8' 16" E. Its temple, now in ruins, 
forms one of the most exquisite memorials of 
sun-worship in India ; it was built between a.d. 
1237 and 1282. Sculptures in high relief, but 
of an indecent character, cover the exterior walla. 
The nymphs are beautifully-shaped women ; the 
elephants move along at the true elephant trot, 
ana kneel down in the stone exactly as they do 
in life. Club-men, griffins, warriors on prancing 
horses, colossal figures of grotesque and varied 
shape, stand about in silent groups. Each of 
the four doorways, on the north, south, east, and 
west, has two lintels of bluish chlorite slate, very 
hard, and exquisitely polished. On these lintels rest 
massive beams of iron, supporting the wall above. 
The eastern entrance was, till some years ago, 
surmounted, as in other Orissa temples, by a 
chlorite slab, on which the emblems of the seven 
days of the week, witli the ascending and descend- 
ing nodes, are carved. The beauty of this elaborate 
piece proved a more fatal enemy than time, and 
tempted English antiquaries to try to remove it 
by sea to the museum at Calcutta. — Imp. Gaz.^ 

KANARI caves in the island of Salsette. See 
Caves ; Karli. 

KANARY ISLANDS, in the Pitt pa^ge, are 
an extensive chain of flat, woody, uninhabited 
islands, stretching along the N. coast of Mysole. 

KANASI or Kans. Hind. A sort of beU-metal, 
of which plate and utensils are made. 

KANAT and Karez are subterraneous conduits 
and trenches or artificial water-courses above 
ground. The best of these in Shiraz is the 
Karez which Rukn-ud-Dowla Hasan-ibn-Buiah, 
a prince of the Dilemite race, first caused to be 
made; this Karez is denominated the water or 
stream of Ruknabad.— Travels, il p. 7. 

KANAUJ, a district or province in Hindustan, 
known also as Kanya Kubja. It takes its name from 
Kanauj, an ancient city in Farrakhabad district, 


North-Western Provinces, in lat. 27® 2' 80'' N., 
and long. 79® 68^ E. Kanouj for many hundred 
years was the Hindu capital of Northern India, 
but the existing remains are few and unimportant. 
In A.D. 1016, when Mahmud of Ghazni approached 
Kanouj, the historian relates that ^ he there saw 
a city which raised its bead to the skies, and 
which in strength and structure might justly 
boast to have no equal.* Just one century earlier, 
or in A.D. 915, Kanouj is mentioned by Masudi 
as the capital of one of the kings of Inaia ; and 
about A.D. 900, Abu Zaid, on the authority of 
Ibn Wahab, calls ‘ Kadnje a great city in the 
kingdom of Gozar.* At a still earlier date, in 
A.D. 634, we have the account of the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiwen Thsang, who describes Kanouj as 
being 20 li, or Sjr miles in length, and 4 or 5 li, 
or j of a mile in breadth. 'The city was sur- 
rounded by strong walls and deep ditches, and 
was washed by the Ganges along its eastern face. 

At l«he time of Hiwen Thsang’s visit, Kanouj 
was the capital of Raja Harsha Vardhona, the 
most powerful sovereign in Northern India. The 
Bais Rajputs claim descent from the famous 
Salivahan, whose capital is said to have been 
Dawndia Khera, on the north bank of the Ganges. 
Their close proximity to Kanouj is in favour of 
the sovereignty which they claim for their an- 
cestors over the whole* of the Gangetic Doab 
from Dehli to Allahabad. The more important 
architectural remains are the shrine of raja Ajai- 
pal, supposed to have lived in the 9th or 10th 
century; the Jama Masjid; the tombs of Bala 
Pir and of his sou Shaikh Mehndi. 

The modern town of Kanouj occupies only the 
north end of the site of the old city, including 
the whole of what is now called the Kilah or 
citadel. The stream which flows under Kanouj, 
from Sangrampur to Mheiidi Ghat, although now 
chiefly filled with the waters of the Kali Nadi, 
was originally the main channel of the Ganges.-— 
Cunninghavis Ancient Geog. of India, pp. 37C, 
379 ; Imp. Gaz. 

KANAUJIA or Canoujia. Hind. A designation 
of various tribes in Hindustan, implying a notion 
of their having come originally from Kanouj or 
Kanya Kubja. It is especially applied to a large 
aud influential tribe of Brahmans. Five chief 
subdivisions of them are reckoned, all numerous 
and well known, — Kanaujia proper, Sarwaria, San- 
audha, Jijhotia, Bhunhar, — who are again divided 
into 16 classes, named either from their reputed 
founders, who were celebrated sages, as Garga, 
Gautama, and others, or from their former ac- 
quirements, as Dobe, Tewari or Trivedi, Chaube, 
or as learned in two, three, or four Vedas, or 
from their having been teachers, as Bhattacbari 
and Upadhyaya, or from other circumstances, 
as Pande, Dikshit, Bajpeyi, etc. 

The Kanaujia proper are found principally in 
the Central Doab, extending into Butidelkhand on 
the one hand, and on the other into Oudb, and 
are divided into 6 or 6} families, thence termed 
Khat (for that six) Kol, or, severally Gotes (from 
the Sanskrit Gotra, a race), as the Sandel gote, 
Upaman gote, Bharadwaj gote, Katyayana or 
Viswamitragote, Kasyapa gote, and Saknnt gote. 

They correspond in rank to the KuUn BndimaiiB 
of Bengal, and although taking wives from the 
other tribes, allow their daughters to marry only 
into one of the Khat-KuL 
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The SarMrarla dasB ia ako called Saryu or 
Barju-paria, living beyond the Saryu or Gagra 
river, or chiefly io Gorakhpur. The Sanandhas 
are met with principally in Rohilkhand and the 
Upper and Central Doab, extending westwards to 
Gwalior. The Jijhotias are settled to the south- 
west. The Bunhars are found with the Bar- 
warias in Oudh. and spread to the hills of 
Bundelkband. The term Kanaujia is applied, 
however, to other than Brahmanical tribes, and 
we have Kanaujia Kurmis, or agricultural castes, 
and even Kanaujia Thugs. — WUson's Glossary. 

KANAWAR, between lat. 31® and 82® N., and 
long. 78° E., a province in the Himalaya. The 
western as well as the eastern chain separate the 
great Hindu family of India from the Bhot of 
Tibet. Some mixed races are found to the south 
of each chain, as the Lahuli and Kanawari in 
the west, aud the Ghurka and Bhutani in the 
east. In the upper valleys of the Sutlej, in Spiti 
and Kanawar, are mixed races exhibiting much 
Tibetan blood, and in religion apparently more 
Buddhist than Hindu. The Tibetan colony at 
Mohasu, just above Simla, are powerful, ruddy- 
looking people, entirely unlike Indians; their 
women are industrious, but very unattractive. 
Kanawar produces great quantities of fruit, and 
from many other places men may be met travel- 
ling downwards with lulta or long baskets full 
of apples of very pleasing appearance, largo and 
well coloured, but tliough sweet, their flavour is 
deficient. — Powell; Campbell^ p. 14(>. See Kuii- 
awar; Polyandry. 

KANAWEZ. Hind. A fabric of plain shot 
silk, that is, with a thread say of green one 
way and of rod the other, the same as the daryai 
dbupchand of the Panjab, only better. It is 
made in Bokhara and Per sia. 

KANCHANI. Hind. A dancing girl by chbIc 
and profession, a common woman. Kanchani, a 
sect among the Gosaius who gain their livelihood 
by dtancing aud singing. They wear the red cloth 
as devotees, and observe most of the cercmonit‘s 
of the (iosttins. They marry. At death, their 
bodies are either buried or thrown into a river. 
— Sherriny's lliudu Tribes. 

KANCiiAR. Turk. A dagger ; the Khanjar 
of Persia and Hindustan. 

KANCIIARAVITA KAIUJ, a mendicant be- 
longing to the five classes of artificers. 

KANCHARl, Maiih. ; Kanchkar, Hind., a 
caste working in glass and crystal, a coppersmith, 
u tinsmith. 

KANCHT or Coiijeveram, a holy city, 45 miles 
west of Madras. It is one of the seven holy 
cities of India. It has two great Hindu temples, 
one of the Saiva and one of the Vaishnava sect. 
The former is poor and neglected, having in 
recent years been plundered by dacoits. Con- 
jeveram pagoda was taken by Clive on the 29tli 
August 1751, and again in December, and again 
in 1752. Conieveram was at one tune the capital 
of the Chola kingdom, one of the most ancient 
and prolonge<l of all the Indian dynasties, which 
held sway in parts of the soutli of India from 
the 8th to the 17th centuries, when 8hah-ji, the 
father of Sivaji, totally annihilated every vestige 
of their once great power. During the pilgrim 
Hiwen Thsangs stay at Kanchipura, about 300 
Buddhist monks arrived from Ceylon, which they 
bad quitted on account of political disturbances 


consequent on the death of the king. Hiwen 
Thsang must have arrived in Kanchipura about 
the both of July a.d. 689, and, according to 
Tumour’s list of the kings of Ceylon, raja Buna 
Mugalan was put to death in a.d. 639. From 
the information furnished by these monks, the 
pilgrim drew up bis account of Seng Kia-lo or 
Ceylon, which he was prevented from visiting by 
the disturbed state of the country. From Malayu- 
kuta he returned to Dravida (Conjeveram), and 
then proceeded to the north-west for 2000 li or 
333 miles, to Kong-kien-na-pu-lo or Konkana- 
pura. — Cunningham's Ancient India, p. 548. 

KANCHINJINGA, a mountain in the Sikkim 
Himalaya, in lat. 27° 42' 5" N., and long, 88° 11' 
26" E., and 28,176 feet above the sea. It is 
the second loftiest mountain in the world. Its 
west peak is in lat. 27° 42' 1" N., and long. 
88° 8' E., and the top of the peak is 28,156 feet 
above the sea. This peak is exceeded in height, 
as yet, by the Gaurisaiikar iu Nepal, and the 
Dapsang peak in the Kara-korum chain. The 
latter, marked by the G. T. S., K. 2, in lat. 3.5° 
41' N., and long. 76° 48' E. Or., attains a height 
of 28,287 feet. Kanchinjinga forma a central 
and predomimint object in the Sikkim panorama 
of the Snowy Range. Kanchinjinga presents itself 
from Falut under a vortical angle of 4° 51' 10", 
and even the lowest point of the junction between 
Kabni and Kanchinjinga (the curve seen just 
below the eastern pi*ak) lias still in the panorama 
an angular height of .H° 36'. Kanchinjinga is an 
immense mountain peak. — Jo. A.s. So. lie7ig.,lSG0 ; 
llcrmaun ; Srhlagentweit. 

KANCHIJKI. Hind. A eunuch. Kanchukini, 
a female attendant. 

KANCHULI. Hind. A corset or bodice 
Avorn by Rajput women. 

KANCHUIdYA, a sect of Saiva Hindus, 
worshipp(T3 of the sakti, who are saifl in their 
rites to have a community of woumii without 
regard to consanguinity, and take measures to 
prevent individual Helections. 

KANDAIIAli, a town in Afghanistan, situated 
in lat. 31° 37' N., and long. 65° 3D' K., between 
the Arghandab and Tarnak river, 89 miles south- 
west of Khilut-i-Chilzai, 233 miles south-west of 
(jhazni, 318 south-west of Kfibul, and 380 south- 
east of Herat. It is said to have been foundcil 
by iiohnis]), a Persian king who nourished iu 
times of very remote antiquity, and to whom also 
the foumiing of Herat is attributL‘d. It is asserted 
by others to Inive been built by Secunder Zu- 
ul-Kurnin, Alexander tin* Great; and the traditions 
of the Persians here, agree with tlie conjectures 
of Euro])eau geograpliers, who fix on this site 
for ono of the cities c-illed Alexandria. The people 
of Kandahar arc 8Uj)posed to be the ancient war- 
like Gandhara, a cognate race with tlic Kshatriya, 
who fought in the army of Xerxe.s, u.c. 480, 
armed with bows of bamboo and short spears. 

Kandahar is said to have h(?en called so from the 
Gandhara (Greek, Gandaridm) avIio migrated to 
the westward from the Gandhara of the Indus in 
the fourth century. The early campaigns of the 
Arabs against Kandahar are given at length iu 
the work of Biladeri, in M. Jtenaud’s Fragments 
of Arab History, published at Paris about 1843. 
It was taken by Yakub-bin-Leis a.d. 865, founder 
of the Sofarides dynasty, who were driven out by 
the Sassanidos, thereafter fell to Mahmud, tlien to 
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Uh' (jhori, the Seljuk, the Tarkoniau a.d. 115:>, 
jirxl ill BUccossion to the Ghori again, to the 
Ivhcirasmiaos, to Jahaogir Khan (a.d, 1222), to 
Timur (1389), and to Baber, the PersiaiiR, and 
th«‘ Uzbak. 

From the remotest times Kandaliar must have 
been a town of much importance in Asia, as its 
geographical position sufficiently indicates, it 
being the central point on which the rokds from 
Herat, Seistan, Gout, India, and Kabul unite, 
and is the commercial mart of these localities. 
Kandahar was retaken from the Moghuls by the 
Persians in 1642, during the reign of Shah Abbas 
the Second. 

The ancient city stood till the reign of the 
Ghilji, when Shah Husain founded a new one 
under the name of Husainabad. Nadir Shah 
attempted again to alter the site of the town, and 
built Nadirabad; at last Ahmad Shah, Saddozai, 
founded the present city, to which he gave the 
name of Ahmad Shah and the title of Ashraf-ul- 
Hahid, or the noble of cities ; by that name and 
title it is yet mentioned in public papers, and in 
the language of the court ; but the old name of 
Kandahar still prevails among the people, though 
it has lost its rnyming addition of Dar-ul-Karar, 
or the abode of quiet, or the city of stabilities. 
Ahmad Shah himself marked out the limits of 
the present city, and laid down the regular plan 
whicii is still so remarkable in its execution. He 
surrounded it with a wall, and proposed to have 
added a ditch ; but tlie Dauraiii are said to have 
objected to his fortitications, and to have declared 
that their ditch was the Chaman of Bistan, a 
meadow near Bistan, in tlu' most western jmrt 
of Persian Khorasan. Kaudal»ar was the capital 
of the Daurani empire in Ahmad Shah’s time, 
but his son Tirniir changed the seat of government 
to Kabul. The new town is surrounded by a 
ditch, flanked with a citadel, but the place is 
commanded on several points by rocky hills, the 
last slopes of which come up to the ditch of the 
fortiQcation to be buried amongst gardens, 
orchards, and plantations of beautiful Hlirubs, 
through which flow streani-s of the clearest water. 
Tlie citadel is situated on the north of the town, 
and contains a very good residence. 

It has been thrice occupied by the British, — 
ill 18.39-42, and again in 1H78-79, and again in 
1880, and on the first occasion the fortifiaitions 
were put into a good state by them. They also built 
large barracks on a great space, situated outside 
the Herat gate. The town is divided into many 
inahalla or divisions, which belong to the numer- 
OUH tribes and nations that form the inhabitants 
of the city. 

Some IV'rsian authors considered Kandahar as 
an Indian, others as a Persian town ; the Afghans 
themselves include it in Khorasan, to which 
province they assign the Indus (called also the 
Attock and the 8ind) as the limit. According 
to them, India commeuces only on the eastern 
aide, and to the south of this river, from the 
point in which it receives the Sutlej. The Panjab, 
comprehending Kashmir and the country of the 
Sikh, and Zableatan, comprehending Ghazni and 
Kabul, form another country. The inhabitants 
of India they call Hindi, and those of Hindustan, 
Hinrlustani. 

Tlie population of Kandahar is one-fourth of 
the tribe of Barakzai, one-eighth of the tribe 


of Ghilji, one -eighth of various other tribes, 
Afghan, Daurani, lialf Parsivan, and Hindu. One 
largo quarter of the town, however, the N.E., is 
(311 ti rely inhabited by tlie Berdurani tribe. 

The province of Kandahar is everywhere subject 
to intense heat. In the fortress of Girishk, on 
the banks of the llelmand, in tlie month of 
August, the centigrade thennomotcr stood at 
48° or 49° in the shade. This principality is 
bounded on the south by the deserts of moving 
sand of the Seistan, and is on this side open to 
violent winds, surcharged with exceedingly fine 
sand, which is '^jery injurious to animal life. 

At the foot of the old town of Kandahar is 
one of the most celebrated relics of antiquity 
belonging to the eastern world, the water-pot of 
Fo or Buddha. It was carriecl to Kandahar by 
the tribes who fled iu the 4th century from 
Gandhara on tho bidus^to escape an invasion 
of the Yu chi, who made the irruption from 
Chinese Tartary with the express purpose of ob- 
taining the pot. It is the holiest relic of the 
Buddhist world, and still retains among the Mu- 
hammadans of Kandahar a sacred and miraculous 
character. It is called the Kashgul-i-Ali, or 
Ali’s pot. It is lormcd of stone, and may contain 
about twenty gallons. A celebrated grotto, known 
by the name of Char-i-Jamshid, is situated 16 
miles 8.W. of the city, iu Alio range of the Pan] 
Bai Hills, which overlook the left bank of the 
Argbandab river. The whole of its roof is beauti- 
fully marked as if it were artificially carved.— 
ElphinsUme's Caubul ; I'^rrkr'a Journ. ; Hist, of 
A fghanistan ; Masson^ s Journey; Mohnn LaVs Tr,; 
Mneitregor. 

KANDARl. Kaun. A large kuri or fish 
creel, with the addition of an upper lip extended 
forwards and upwards at the angle of 45°. It is 
put in a natural run in a river, between liouldcrs 
of rock, and made big enough to fill the whole 
passage, all minor ways being blocked with huge 
stones. Tlie long protruding lip comes well out 
into the air, and prevents fishes from leaping 
over or being carric'd over the whole contrivance 
when coming down the rapids. 

KANDKLAl or Gan Tulana, a tank near 
Trincoinalce, cfuistructed by Maha Sen, between 
A.D. 275-301. 

KANDKLIA KHEEDII. IF. and A. 
liliizopliom canilcl, Lin,^ Mox. | Jcru kandel, Maleal. 

A slirub growing ill Malabar, in th(3 Sunder- 
bans, in the deltas of tlic Ganges, Godavery, 
and Irawaili, and in Tenusscriai. Its bark is 
employed in medicine. — Voitjt, 

KANDESH, a province in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, traversed by the Ta[)ti river in its mid 
coui*so. Adjunta, in Kuiidesh, is celebrated for 
its nuinerous caves, excavated out of the moun- 
tain. THie piTiotl of this gigantic labour seems 
to have been towards the decline of Buddhism 
in the Peninsula of India, before or about the 8th 
century. See Khandesh, 

KANDH, writtfm also Kond, Khond, and Ku, 
a race in th(3 N.E. part of the Peninsula, in 
the Tributary Mahals lying between the eastern 
borders of Goiidwana and the sea, up to lat. 22° 
N., and south to Bastar. Iu 1835, when ei^aged 
iu Bupprt3S8iug a rebellion in Gumsur, the British 
officers became aware that this race practised 
human sacrifice and female infanticide on a scale 
and with a cruelty which had never been sor* 
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passed by the most savage of nations, and from 
that period strenuous efforts of very able officers 
hav^ been directed to the repression of these most 
appalling crimes. Major Maepherson reported, 
in April 1842, that in many villages he aid not 
find a single female child. They killed their own 
girls, and purchased wives from other parts of 
the country. The custom was not universal. It 
was practised in what was called the middle 
Kandh region, but even there some tracts were 
honourably excepted, as Digi and Bodo Ghoro. 

The Kandhs are strictly an agricultural people. 
They are divided into two sects. One worship 
Bura, and hold human sacrifice in abhorrence. 
The other devote themselves to Tari, the earth- 
goddess, and periodical human sacrifices were 
made in her honour. The procurers employed were 
usually the Pan or Panwa, a low tribe diffused 
amongst the population of all the Tributary 
Mahals, under different denominations, as Pan 
or Panwa, Chik, Ganda, Panka. 

Colonel Dalton, the most recent writer, tells us 
that the Kandh call the victims Toki or Keddi, 
another term, Meriah, is Uriya. Persons of any 
race or age and of either sex were acceptable, 
if purchased, or the children of purchased Meriahs. 
Numbers were bought and held in readiness, and 
were well treated and fed. Male and female 
Meriahs were encousaged to cohabit, and other 
persons might have intercourse with female 
Meriahs, and iu this manner numbers of children 
were produced, who were all treated as dedicated 
to destruction. If a Meriah had intercourse with 
the daughter of a Kandh, it was considered a 
distinction. 

Ten or twelve days before the sacrifice, the 
hair of the victim selected, till then unshaved, 
w^as cut off, and the villagers, having bathed, 
went to the sacred grove with the priest, who 
there invoked the goddess and implored her 
favour. The rites varied among the tribes. 
The ceremonies lasted three days, and it was 
a time of unbridled licence, drunken feasting, 
and mad dances. The forms of the sacrifice 
differed slightly in the villages. On the second 
morning, the victim, who had been kept fasting 
from the preceding evening, was carefully washed 
and dressed, and led forth from the village in 
procession, with music and dancing, to the Meriah 
grove. The victim was bound to a post in the 
middle of the grove, in a sitting posture, by the 
priest. He was then anointed with oil, ghi, and 
turmeric, adorned with flowers, and worshipped, 
and there was great contention amongst the 
bystanders to obtain some relic, even a portion 
of the unguent with which he had been anointed. 
He was then left all night, during which the 
licentious feasting of the previous night was re- 
sumed. As the victim must not die in bonds, 
the arms and legs were broken, or stupefaction 
by opium was produced. 

Tlic priest now offered up prayers to the earth- 
goddess. At noon of the third day, the priest 
took the branch of a green tree, cleft several feet 
down the centre. They forced the victim within 
the rift, fitting it in some districts to his throat, 
and forcibly closed by cords twisted round the 
open extremity of the stake. He then wounded 
tlie victim slightly with his axe, and on this the 
crowd threw itself on the sacrifice, and, leaving 
untouched the head and iutestines, stripped the 


flesh from the bones, and fled with them to their 
fields. The remains were next day burned on a 
funeral pile, with a further sacrifice of a sheep, 
and the ashes scattered over the fields, or maae 
into a paste, with which the floors of the houses 
and granaries were smeared. Subsequently a 
bullock was given to the father or procurer of the 
victim, and another was sacrificed and eaten at 
the feast, which terminated the rite ; but one 
year after the human sacrifice, the goddess Tari 
Penna was reminded of it by an offering of a pig. 
Major Maepherson mentions that the Meriah in 
some districts was put to death slowly by fire, 
the great object being to draw from the victim 
as many tears as possible, in the belief that Tari 
would proportionately increase the supply of 
rain. 

In July 1888, Lieutenant Hill, of the Survey 
Department, described the practice of human 
sacrifice as existing iu the Kandh Mahal of 
Gumsur, in Daspala, Boad, and Sohnpur, just, 
south of the Mahanadi, and in Chinna Kimedy, 
Pedda Kimedy, Jeypore, and Bastar. The Bastar 
raja had the credit of having himself organized 
the most extensive sacrifice that had ever been 
heard of. on which occasion 27 adult males had 
been immolated ; in fact, it was not supposed 
that any Kandh Mahal was free from the stain. 

The number, however, it was said, had dimin- 
ished from hundreds to ten or a dozen yearly ; 
but this improvement was not general, and the 
Kandhs of Boad had promised acquiescence in 
the wishes of Government, but as a final sacrifice 
they offered Tari, before they gave it up, a sacri- 
fice comprising 125 victims. On the let April 
1848, Colonel Campbell reported that, with one 
or two exceptions, all the influential men of Boad 
had pledged themselves by the most solemn 
oaths (sworn on a tiger skin and on some earth) 
thenceforth to abandon human sacrifices, and in 
earnest of their sincerity 235 Meriahs were given up. 

Chinna Kimedy was found to be divided into 
seven districts, each under a Hindu chief or 
Pater, subdivided into Muttahs (groups of vil- 
lages or parganas) and villages, each under a 
Kandh headman called Maji. The country is 
described as in steppes. Througliout this hilly 
region human sacrifice and female infanticide 
generally prevailed, the only exceptions being 
ill the districts of Sarangad, Chandraghari, and 
Degi of Kosadah. The annual season for the 
sacrifice was about to commence when the agent 
marched into this country, but 206 Meriahs were 
given up. 

In Jeypore, human sacrifices had been annually 
offered to Maniksoro, the god of war, as well as 
to the earth-goddess. The victim was tied to a 
post by his long hair, assistantB to the officiating 
riest iiolding out his arms and legs so that the 
ody was supported over a narrow grave, with 
the face downwards. The priest, standing on the 
right side, prayed for success in battle and preser- 
vation, and as he prayed he at intervals hacked 
at the neck of the victim, whom he addressed in 
consolatory words, assuring him that he would 
soon have the honour of being devoured by the 
great god Maniksoro for their benefit, and that 
his obsequies would be performed decorously, 
and reniiuding him that they had bought him 
for this special purpose from bis parents. He 
was then decapitated, the body falling into the 
1-1 
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from the post till the birds devoured i 

Golonel Campbell, in Jeypore, suejeeded in 
reseninff 77 Meriah males and 117 females. 
After the suppression of human sacrifices iu the 
Mahals of Jevpore, it was found that the practice 
existed in the low country amongst relatively 
civilised and educated men. The victims were 
generally of the Tura class, purchased from their 
parents. At the town of Mulcjighcrry, 100 of 
these children reserved for sacrilice were found 
and were surrendered. 

Of the numerous Meriahs recovered from the 
Kandhs, a large proportion wore young girls, 
who, becoming wards of GovcrnriuMit, were 
brought up with care, and were more or leas 
educated. It was deemed good policy to give 
some of these damsels in marriage to Kandh 
bacheiors of respectability ; but Colonel Campbell 
ascertained that these married wards had no 
femah children, and, on being closely questioned, 
they admitted that at tlieir husbands’ bidding 
they 1 ad destroyed them. Cajptain M ‘Neill fouml 
that ill the districts of Putiadeso, Sorabisi, Kor- 
kapatah, Jhumka, and Kyaghada, infanticide, 
both male and female, prevailed to an appalling 
extent. Colonel Dalton says that many of the 
Bura worshippers practised female infanticide. 

The Kandh have serfs, and follow the practice 
of blood revenge. Over each village an elder 
presides called an Abbayc, and a number of 
adjaci'ut villages form a district under a dis- 
trict Abbaye. In each village there is a house 
assigned to the bachelors as tlicir dormitory and 
club, and another for the maidens. In Road, the 
girls' dormitories are under charge of an cldeily 
matron, who sleeps inside and locks the door. 

At one of the Kandh festivals, held in Novem- 
ber, all the lads and lasses assemble for a spree, 
and a baclielor lias then the privilege of making 
off with any unmarried girl whom he can inducej 
to go with him, subject to a subsequent arrange- 
ment with the parents of the maiden. 

Kandhs arc as fond of dancing as the Oraons, 
and, like them, have a dancing-place in every 
village, surrounded by stones or wooden seats, 
and shaded by venerable trees. The dancers pay 
particular attention to their dress and to the 
arrangement of their hair. The hair, which is 
worn very long, is drawn forward and rolled up 
till it looks like a horn projecting from between 
the eyes. Around this is wrapp^ a piece of red 
cloth, and feathers inserted of favourite birds. 
The clothing of the women is nearly as limited os 
tliat of the males. The bosom is invariably 
exposed, and a kilt-like cloth round the loins, 
scarcely reaching to the middle of the thigh, is 
the sole garment — Colonel Dalton^ Ethnology of 
Bengal, p. 290 ; Imp. Gaz. 

KANDHAR, an isolated rock in the plain 
between the Kandhar confluence of the Parbati 
and Chambal, and the famous Rin - t’humbor. 
Sagarji held the fortress and the lands of Kandhar, 
His descendants formed an extensive clan calM 
Sagarawut, who continued to hold Kandhar till 
the time of Sawai Jai Singh of Amber, whose 
situation as one of the great satraps of the Moghul 
court enabled him to wrest it from S^rji’s 
issue, upon their refusal to intermarry with the 
house of Amber. Mahabat Khan, the most 
intrepid of Jahangir's generalS) was an apostate 
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in Central India, as Omri Bhadora, Gumesgonge, 
Digdolli. — Tod'.^ Rajasthan^ i. pp. 381, 365, 

KANDH-MALS. a tract of country in Boad 
TribuUiry 8tat<‘, Orissa, now under a loose form 
of British administration. The country consists 
of a broken plateau, intersected by ridges of low 
hills, the last refuge of the aboriginal Kandh 
(Kliond) race. Tlie tract contains 826 villages, 
10,811 liouses, and a total population in 1872 of 
61,810 persons, the aboriginal tribes being 35 J98, 
almost all of tluMii K hands, others being Pan 
(620‘1), Go'Ua, Slid, and Suri. 

KANDI, a mJasure of weight; its value ranges 
in various places from 8 to 20 inaunds, viz. : — 

Konibay M.-iiuhIm, Lbs. Malabar, Mnunds. Lbs. 

and Poona, H to 20 5(i0 land customs, ... 480 

Maleslam, . . 28 bOO Madras, 500 

Anjongo, ... bOO Itoinbay, . . 20 500 

Malabar, sea •Surat, . . . 20 740*0 

customs, 500 Travancorc, . 20 040 

KANDLA. Hind. The cylindrical silver in- 
got, the basis of works in wire drawing, also 
a square thin rod of iron, useil in gun barrel 
making; the drawer of silver ingots in their first 
stage of being made into wire. 

KANDOBA, a male deity of Jejuri in the 
Bombay Dekhan between Sassoor and Siitara. 
also called Kandch Rao. He is represented as an 
armed horseman, fmd is regarded as an incarna- 
tion of Siva. About the beginning of December, 
on the f)th of Margashirsh, a great festival and 
fair arc held, to whi di pilgrims come from a great 
distance. Buandar ana champa flowers are sacred 
to Kandoba, and exorcists shout Elkot and give' 
bhandar. Kandoba, next to Wittoba, is the most 
popular object of worship among the Mahrattos. 
The god Byroba, the local deity of herdsmen, is 
08 largely worshipped in the Dekhan as is Kan- 
doba, the deified hero of shepherds. The chief 
objects of Mahratta worship are certain incarna- 
tions or images of deified mortals, known as Etoba 
or Wittoba and Kandoba, at Panderpur, Jejuri, and 
Malligaon, but the village deities receive a larg<* 
p>art of their attention in times of sickness or 
peril. Brahmans state that Siva became incarnate 
in Kandeh Rao for the purpose of destroying an 
oppressive giant named Manimal, at a place in the 
Karnatic called Pehnier. The giant Manimal 
made a most desperate defence against Kandch 
Kao, but was at length slain, whereupon all the 
oppressed subjects of this giant paid adoration to 
Kandeh Rao, to the number, as the story goes, of 
seven kror of people, whence this avatara is 
called Yehl-khut ; Yula in Tamil meaning seven, 
and Khut or Koot being a Mahratta pronunciation 
of (1,00,00,000) a hundred lakh, or ten millions. 
A handsome temple, dedicated to the worship of 
Kandoba, is at Jejuri, a town of some extent 
about thirty miles to the south-east of Poona. It 
is situated in a beautiful country, on a high hill, 
and has a very commanding and majestic appear- 
ance ; the temple, walls around, and steps up to 
it, are well built of fine stone. The murlidar, or 
musical girls attached to it, ore said to exceed two 
hundred in number. A great many Brahmans 
reside in and about the temple, and many beggars. 
Kandoba is not an uncommon name with Brah- 
mans and other Hindus, for instance, Lakpat 
Kandhi Rao. — Chow-Chow, p. 262 ; Moor, p. 424. 
KANDY, in Jat 7^* 17' N., long. 80'^ 49' E., one 
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of the principal towns in the interior of Ceylon, dynasty, though interrupted, as^Mr. Prinsep 
Bollungalleo village, S.W. of Kandy, is 2259 supposcR, 1^ tlie intervention of Ario-Parthians, 
feet; Matina patin, S. of Kandy, is :1201 feet; was yet a continuation of the same tribe ami 
Peredenia is 1650 feet. Kandy is a table-land nation as its predecessors of the name of Kad- 
with a chief town of [same name, and was con- nliises. The state religion seems to have been 
quered by the British after the battle of Meyda Mithraic, whence derived, not known; but on 
Maha Nowera, IHth February 1815, where the their coins the Siva bull device is also found on 
sovereign Vikrama Baja Singa was taken prisoner the reverse, the bull’s head being i<) the left, — in 
and removed to Vellore, where he died. The ; the coins of the Kadphiscs being to the right. 
British entered the Kandyan country, 11th January j Their power seems to have h'usted for more than 
131,'’ . I two centuric.s. The style and device of the Greek, 

•^'he Kandyan race are mountaineers, and, until ! of tier gold coins especially, of the coins both of 
the middle of the 19th century, followed poly- Kadphises and the Kanerki, was carried on till it 
nndry. They are inhabitant.s of the hill country, grew more and more corrupt, and was at last 
and are a hardy, robust race, never till recently entirely lost through tlic deterioration of art, 
intermingling with the low countrymen. Their under the ])rinces of Hindu race, who succeeded 
language is made up of thnu' component parts, to the more energetic Greeks and Heythians. — 
Elu (or {Singhnlese pure), th(‘ Pali, and the On the llistoricnl Results deducihle from rcroit 
fiaJiskrit. They possess an ('xtensive literatim', J)isr(nerirs in Afjhanistan, hy II. T. Prinse/t ; 
and their religion is Buddhism. The low country Prins()>'s Antiijuities^ i. p. 184. 

Singhalese are cither BiiddliisLs, Roman (’atholics, KANG, ( dnnese bed-places, built of brick to 
or Protestants. Among the Kamlyans, polyandry admit of hies being made inside during the cold 
was prevalent till declared illegal in IHot), and weatluT ; ranged round the walls, leaving the 
the wife had the possession of all Mu' brothers, middle of the room vacant. — Frerc's Antijmdis^ 
The children call the < ld('st brotlu r father. A p. 812. 

man coiihl bring in another, not a [(dalion, to have KANQANA. Hind. A bracelet, or a string 

t 'oint marital rights with himself ; indeed, tln^ first or riblion, tied round the wrist at marriage. I'lie 
insband can so introduce as many as the wife will Kangani is a ceremonial part of a Muhammadan 
consent to receive as husbands, lii the Beena marriage. 

marriage, the husband "vent to resid(' in the wife’s KANGANI. Tam. A ganger who brings 
house, and the woman shared the family inherit- native labourers from the Madras districts to tlie 

ance with her brothers. The husb.ind, in this coffei' ('sbites (J (h ylon. 

marriage, coukl bo dismi.sRed suininarily liy the KANfiAJiOO, ]>oiiched quadrupeds of Austrr.lia, 
family of the wife. In the Deoga, a more respect- species of the genera Halmaturus, Maoropns, .and 
able marriage, the wif<; leaves lier own house for iVtrogalc. Bennett’s kangaroo is Halmaturus 
that of her husband, forfeiting all claim on the Bennettii ; H. rulieollis is the red-mu'ked kan- 
property of her parents, but acquiring some garoo ; 11. Derbianus is tlie Derbyan kangaroo; 
claim on that of her husband ; and the wife can- the great kangaroo is Macropus gig.'uj ; the black - 
not obtain divorce, unless with the full consent of faced kangaroo, M. luelanops, and the red kan- 
the husband. Divorces wore constantly sought garoo, M. rufus. I’etrogale xanthopus is one of 
for by women on trivial pretences. A child born six species of the rock kangaroo. The kangaroo 
within nine months of the divorce must be main- rat of Australia is a species of Hypaiprimnus. 
talned by the husband. The Kandyans are a KAN(i-Hl, an emperor of China of the 17th 
larger race of men than the Singhalese of the century, who instituted the custom of having 
coast provinces, but are exceedingly indolent and read, on the mornings of new and full moon, n 
thriftless. homily on the practical duties of life. Hc^ pnb- 

KANERKI. At the close of the first century lished an illustrated cyclopaedia of 10,000 books in 

of the Christian era, when the supposed Ario- 300 volumes. 

Parthian dynasty ceased to reign in Kabul and KANG-JAI, in Muiiipur, hockey on horseback, 
the Panjab, a new race of Scythian kings ap- KANGKfCYAK wrote a I’amil lexicon in Vonba 
peared, who issued gold and copper mom y of j metre, called Urissol Niknndu, much used in 
quite a different device and style from anytiiing seliools. 

before current. These bear a title of Kanerkes, KANCiO. J ap. A seat for one person sluiig 
at first with the title of Basileus Basileon, but | on a bamboo or pole, ami carried by ciM-lien. 
afterwards with the Indian title of RaoNano Kao. | KANGHA, a town in tin* Tanjab, in hit. 8;^ 5' 
The number and variety of the Kanerki coins 14" N., and long. 76" 17' 46" K. It i.s tin* chief 
indicate a long dominion of kings of the race, town of adistriidof the same name, lying be.lwen 
The only characters on their coins are Greek, but lat. 81*^ 20' and 88"' N., and between long. 75 89'- 
these became at last so corrupt as to be quite and 78^" 85' K. ; area (1878), 8988 square miles, 
illegible. On their obverse is the king standing, It consist.s almost entirely of imnn'ime mountain 
or in bust to the waist, in a Tartar or Indian ranges, whose three parallel lines, with a trans- 
dresfl, with the name and titles in a Greek legend verse ridge, form the lour main basins, in each of 
round; while on the reverse ore Mithraic repre- which a great river takes its rise, — the Beas, tin 
sentations of the sun or moon with HA 102, Spiti, the Cbenab, and tlie Ravi. The Bcas ln\« 
NANAIA, OKPO, MIOPO, MAO, A0PO, or its origin in the Rotang mountains, north of 
some other mystical name of these luminaries, Knllu, and, after flowing southward for about 50 
also In Greek letters. And on all the Kauerki miles, traverses the state of Mandi, and then 
coins is the same monogram as the Kadphises drains the whole valley of Kangra proper. The 
dynasty nsed, and which was borrowed appar- Spiti, rising in the Tibetan valley of tlie dame 
enilY from the nameless Soter Megas, This name, runs due south to join the Sutlej in the 
would seem to indicate that the Kanerki native state of Bashafair. The Chenab springe 
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from the of LaHouI^ and rung north of the | roinantir hinitiop fields of KuUu, Spiti, and 

Central Himalayas into the state of Chainba; Ladakh. 

while the Ravi, draining the Bangaiial valley, The district produccB iron oro in the Mnndi 
keeps to the south of tho same chain, and flows Futtelipur mines; antimony in I/ahoiil, galena 
north-westward also into Chamba. The prin- at Kujii Knllu, copper pyrites at l*elang, gold 
cipol castes in it are Brahmans, Rajputs, Girath, from the Bjas river, rock-salt, talc, iron pyrites, 
and Kanets, almost entirely confined to KuIIj. silver ore? sandstone, and kaolin; also mineriu 
In Spiti and Lahoul, the majority of the popula- waters of Beshisht, Knllu, Munikurn, Jowallee, 
tion consista of Tibetans, ruled over by Rajput Amte, Bassa, Bohun, and Kohalla. Sulphur, 
landlords. Their religion is Buddhist, witn a borax, from Lahoul. Spiti produces sulphurot 
Hinduizing tendency. Throughout the rest of of antimony, j^^old gypsum, ahihastor, mnrble, 
the hills, the substratum consista of aborigines. garnet, oxide of copper, hclemnites, fossil mol- 
The fort is in lat. 32° 5' N., long. 70^^ 18' E., luses and fiphes. 
situated on the top of a rock, 150 feet above the The Kangra district yields wheat, barley, gram, 
Bunganga, near its confluence with tlio Beas, and lentil, rape - seed, safflower, mustard, and flax 
2424 feet above the sea. This eminenci* is nearly among the spring crops; and rice, maize, millets, 

3 miles in circumference, and is bounded for the buckwheat, cotton, sugar - cane, opium, and 
most part by precipices nearly perpendicular, tobacco are in the i)roducc of the autumn harvest. 
The Gaddi are a hill shepherd race about Kangra W«)ol, tea, sugar, salt, ghi, honey, beeawax,j^jj^ 
and elsewhere. The Kaugra people are sturdy, soap, timber, irm, and » slates for roofing are 
honest, and independent. Most of the traders of among the staples of the distrif't. I’lie Kangra 
the snow valleys have some memhers of their district has a groat export trade in rice, of which 
families residing at Daba or Gyani on the Nuna- tht‘ most esteemed kind is the basnfati. — Schl. ; II. 
khar lake. The great body of the hillrnen are /. et 7'hoin. : .lounml, Asiatic Society of Bengal^ 
Raj]>uts; there are a few villages of Brahmans, 1840: Atm. Ind. Adm. xii., 1870; Dr. W. I*. 
their residences arc respectable, and occupy the Jdcl:s<ii., I.s7(); Jmj). Gaz. 

more elevated portion of the village siti*, the huts KANGRI, of Kashmir, is a small earthen pot 
of the Dorn or Hali being on a low rang(‘. The uscmI as a warming-pan ; it is about six inches in 
Dom are hereditary bondsmen to the Rajputs, diameter, encloscil in basket-work. Live char- 
Basgi also dwell there, and arc, both men and coal is plaee<l within, and the people place it 
women, singers at the temples, 'bhe men of all lumeath their clothes for warmth. — Dveu'^ The 
castes in the hills are short and of poor physiipie ; .Northern Dorrier. 

they look worn and get dee[) lined on the face at KAN(t-SJ, a lexicographer of the Chinese 
a comparatively early age. Tlic young wonum language, 'rhe Chinese lexicographers hitherhj 
are often extremely pretty, those living in the have not done much more than translate tho 
higher and colder villages having, at fifteen or meaning.^ given in Kang-si's Chinese dictionary, 
sixteen, a complexion as fair as many Spaniards — Mi'(id(ii(''s Desultory Notes^ p. 2(1. 
or Italians, and with vciy regular foature.s. But KANGTISI, a range of mountains in High 
they grow darker as they advance in years, and Asia. The general direction of this range is 
become very plain. nortli aud south, and it is said to connect the 

Kiingra has been famed for centuries for the Himalaya and Mongolia as by a cross-bar. It 
skill of its people in restoring no.ses by the runs to the east of flic Manasarowar and Jtawan 
rhino-plastic operation, instituted by Budyn, a Jiud lakes ; its highest point is said to exceed in 
physician of the emperor Akbar, to whom Akbar elevation any portion of the Himalaya, aud four 
granted a jaghir at Kangra. large rivers liavc their sources in different parts 

Dharmsala is divided into two stations, the of the range, viz. the Singh Khawab or Indus; 
lower and the upper, the one tho residence of the theLangehu Khawab, which runs through Ladakh; 
civilians and visitors from all parts of the Panjab, the Marchaic Khawab, which is known as the 
and the other occupied by the officers’ houses and Gogra ; and the Tamchu Khawab or Yaru, the 
lines of a regiment. great river of Eastern 'J’ibct. 

Dharmsala stands in the bosom of those mighty KANGUE. Punishment xviii. of the Tcha is 
Itills circular in its outline, and commanding a that usually called by Euiopeans the Kangue, and 
view, unequalled in the world perhap.s, of the is a common punishment in China for petty 
placid and beautiful valleys of Kangra and the offences. Itconsistsof an enormous tablet of wood, 
noble hills behind. Ti)o houses arc built pro- with a hole in tlie middle to receive the neck, 
gresdng up the hill, so that they are at very and two smaller ones for the hands of the offender, 
different elevations, the lowest being at an elevn- who is Bonietimes sentenced to wear it for weeks 
tion of 4000 feet, the highest 7000 feet. Lord or months together. He is suffered, provided his 
Elgin died here. The sanatorium is on one of strength w.U enable him, to walk about, but tho 
the spurs running south from the great range of burden is so great, that he is generally glad to 
Dhaoli Dhar. This range runs cast and west, at seek for a support of it against a wall or a tree, 
a height of from 13,000 feet to 11), 000 feet, and If a servant, or runner of tho civil magistrate, 
forms a great wall on the north ; it is due to tins take it into his head tliat he has rested too long, 
range that the climate of Dharmsala i.s so mild ho beats him with a whip made of leathern 
and has such a heavy rainfall. Kangra is the thongs till he rise . — Macarlnexft Embatfy, 
mostbeAutifuldistrictin India, excepting Kashmir. KAN HAH, a caste about Benares who supply 

It is a most lovely fertile valley, surrounded by water both to Hindu and Muhammadan families, 
lofty mountains, interspersed with undulating Some of its members also act as servanta in 
hills, and situated between the rivers Ravi and respectable Hindu families. Qu. Kahar, of whom 
Sutlej. On one side it has the territories of in India 1,840,856. — Sherring^ Hindu TribtB, 
Kashmir and Chamba, on the other the wild but KANHEE, a valley to the west of, and which 
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tuiiB parallel to, that of Quetta, but extends 
farther south. Its length is about 30 miles, and 
breadth 5 or 6. It is bounded on the east by the 
great Chahal tan range, whicli separates it from 
the valley of the Quetta, and on the west by a 
parallel range of much less height, which towards 
the north 8ej>arates it from the vallciy of Peshin. 

KANHEKI. Near Tulsi Sashti, aixl a few miles 
from Thanna, are the Kanheri rock temples, about 
100 in numbcT, mostly small. Tlu; Kanheri cave, 
on the island of Salsette, in the Bombay harbour, 
is 88} feet by 39 feet 10 inches, and was excavated 
about the 4th century, when Fa Ilian was travel- 
ling in India. It is a coarse copy of the Karli cave. 

KANHEKI, a barren hill, 18 miles from Bhan- 
dara in the Central Provinces. It yields good 
hone stones, building stone, and white stone for 
pottery. 

. KANI. Tam. Property, posseBsion, hereditary 
right. 

KANI. Tkl. Tlic Cawne(‘ of tlie Madras Pre- 
Bidcncy, a land measure in the Karnatic and S.E. 
parts of tlie Pcninsnla. Th(' Madras standard is 
24 Manai or grounds, each of 2400 square feet, 
therefore equal to 57,i)(H) square feet, something 
more (1-322) than an English acre. There is 
another computation which makes it not quite an 
English acre, equal to the same nutnbor of S(]uare 
ttdi, or 57,000 native fe('t, each -- K)'47 inches, 

KANI-ACIII. Tam. Tl.e term given by Vel- 
lalars to communal rights of villagers, lands, oflices, 
fees, held in free and liercditary property. When 
the land fell into the hands of Brahmans, it was 
called Swastium; when the same property was 
possossed hy Muhammadans or Christians, it was 
called Mirasi, which is the term now usually 
t*mploy(’d. Pasang-karei in Tamil and Sarwad- 
ayan means tlie sjune thing. 8('e Mandalain ; 
Mirasi ; Tondai. 

KANI-AMMA, a goddess of the non- Aryan 
races in the Peninsula of India. See Hindu. 

KANISMKA, a king who ruled in KuHlunir and 
N.W. India in the Ist century, about A.I>. 40; but 
his sway extemled to both sides of the Himalaya, 
from Yarkand and Khok and to Agra and Sind. 
He wa.s the most famous of the Saka conquerors. 
Under him was held the fourth and last Buddhist 
council. Its 500 members drew up their com- 
mentaries on the Buddhist faith. These comment- 
aries supplied in part materials for the Tibetan 
or Nortliern Canon, completed at subsequent 
periods. The Northern Canon is called by the 
Chinese Buddhists, the Greater Vehicle of the Law. 
It includes many later corruptions or develop- 
ments of the Indian faith, as originally embodied 
by Asoka in the Lesser Vehicle or Canon of the 
Southern Buddhists, n.c. 244. 

The Buddhist Canon of China, a branch of the 
Greater Vehicle, was arranged between a.d. 67 and 
1285 ; it includes 1440 distinct works, comprising 
5586 books. 

The ultimate divergence between the canons is 
great, both as to the historical aspects of Buddha’s 
life and as to his teaching. The original northern 
comincntaricB were written in the Sanskrit lan- 
guage. Kanishka and his Kashmir council became 
in some degree to the Northern Tibeto-Chinese 
Buddhists what Asoka and his Patna council 
(b.c. 244) had been to the Buddhists of Ceylon 
and the south. Kanishka, Hushka, and Jushka 


arc three Turushka (Turk) kings, of the Buddhist 
religion, mentioned in tlie Raja Tarangiui. The 
names of the first two arc also on inscriptions and 
on coins in Northern India, that of Kanishka at 
Mathura, Mauikyala,Bahawulpur, and Zeda; that of 
Hushka at Mathura, and on a metal vase foimd at 
Wardak in Afghanistan. The Manikyala tope was 
built by Kanishka, and a Roman coin, ii.c. 33, wa.s 
found in it. Kanishka founded the 8aka era a.i>. 
79. Kanishka established Buddhism in the province 
between Kabul and the Indus. He erected a great 
st’hupa or tope at Peshawur, which Fa Ilian (a.d. 
400) describes as 470 feet high, but it was in ruins 
when Iliwen Thsang passed it in a.d. 629-645. 

Kanislika’s coins have two figures of Buddha, 
one as the teacher seated, and the other as the 
teacher standing, in each case with the right hand 
raised as if in the act of speaking. Tlie word 
Saka can bo read on all the coins . — Fctrjnssou ; 
Imp. (inz. 

KAN IV A, a name of Krishna, who is also 
known as Nonita The infantine npjiellation of 
Kaniya, whim lie pastured the kine of (N^sana in 
the woods of Vindra, whence the cereinony of the 
sons of Hindu princes assuming the crook, and on 
particular days tending the flocks. As Muralidhara, 
or the ‘ flutisholder,’ Kaniya is the god of music. 
IVhen Aurangzeb proscribed Kaniya, and ren- 
dered his shrines impure throughout Vrij, ran, a 
Raj Singh offered the heads of 100,000 Rajputs for 
his service, aud the god was conducted hy the 
route of Kotah and Kaiiqmra to Mewar. An omen 
<lreided the spot of his future residence. As he 
journeyed to gain the ca])ilal of the Sesodia, flu* 
chariot-wheel sank deep into the earth, and defied 
extriciition ; upon which the Sookuni (Augur) 
iiiterjireted the p](‘.'isure of the god, tliat ho desired 
to dwell there. This circumstance occurred at an 
inconsiderable village called Siarh, in the fief of 
Dailwara, one of th(‘ sixteen nobles of Mewar. 
K('joic('(l at this decided manifestation of favo\ir, 
the chief hastened to make a perpetu.il gift of tlie 
village and its lands, which was speedily confirmed 
by the patent of the rana. Nat’h-ji (the god) was 
removed from his car, and in due time a temple 
was erected for liis reception, wlicn the hamlet of 
8iarh became the town of Nat’lidwara, which now 
contains many thousand inhabitants of all d('- 
nominations, who, reposing under the especial 
protection of the god, are exempt from every 
mortal tribunal. The site to the east is shut in 
by a cluster of hills, aud to the westward flows 
the Banns, which nem-ly bathes the extreme i>ointB 
of the hills. There are seven celebrated images 
in Rajputnna, viz. Nonita or Nonanda, the juvenile 
Kaniya, his altar separate, though clo.se to Nat’h- 
ji. He is also styled Bala-mokund, * the blessed 
child,’ and is depicted as an infant with a pern, or 
comfit-ball in bis hand. Thi.s image, which was 
one of the penates of a former age, and which, 
since the destruction of a shrine of Krishna by the 
Muhammadans, had lain in the Yamuna, attachixl 
itself to the sacerdotal zone (zunu) of the high 
priest Baiba, while he was performing his ablu- 
tions, who, carrying it home, placed it in a niche 
of the temple, and worshipped it ; and Nonanda 
yet receives the peculiar homage of the high priest 
and his family as their household divinity. 

Of the second image, Mathura Nath, there is no 
particular mention ; it was at one time at Kamnorh 
m Mewar, but is now at Kotah, The pera of 
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Mfttliiira can only be made from the waters of 
tie; Vainuiia, from whence it is still conveyed to 
Nonanda at Nat’lidwara, and with curds forms his 
evening repast. The/o7/r//t statue, that of Gokul- 
Nuth or Gokul Chandrama (i.r. the moon of 
Gokul), had an equally mysterious orijrrin, liavinpf 
!)een discovered in a deep ravine on the banks of 
the river ; IJalba assigned it to his brother-in-law. 
(iokui is an island on the Jumna, a few miles 
below Mathura, and celebrated in the early history 
of tho pasUmal divinity. The. resiclence of this 
image of Jeyporedoes not deprive the little island 
of its honours as a place of pilgrimage ; for ‘ the 
god of (jrokul ’ has an altar on the original site. 
The /(/>/< , Vadu-Nath, is the d('itied ancestor of the 
whole ^bidu race. This iirnige, now at Surat, 
formerly adorned the shrine of Mahavaii near 
Mathura, which was destroyed by Mahinmh Thi^ 
.v/.r///, Vitul-Nath or Pandurang, was found in 
the Gang('8 at Benares, Sam vat 1572. The 
sciH vtli, Madhan Mohana, ‘ he who intoxicates 
with de.sire,’ the seductive lover of Ridha and tlu^ 
Gopi, has his rites performed by a woman. 

Tin; precise period of Baiba Acharya, avIio 
collected the seven images of Krishna now in 
Uajasthan, is not known ; but he inu.Hl Imve 
lived about the time of the last of the Lodi kii»gs, 
at tho period of the conquest of India by tin* 
Moghuls, Damodra, the pontiff, at the beginning 
of the mth century, was his lineal de,scendant ; 
and whether in addressitjg liim verbally, or by 
letter, was styled maharaja or great priina*. Ah 
the supreme head of the Vishnu sect, his person 
was held to be Ansa, or a portion of tbe divinity ; 
arnl it was maintained that so late as (he father 
of tho then incumbent, the god manifested hiin- 
self and eon versed with the high priest. Wliat 
effect tin* milder rites of tlic shepherd god has 
produced oii the adorers of Ir'iva cannot he 
ascertained, but assuredly Kkliiiga, the tutelary 
divinity of Mewar, has to complain of being 
defrauded of half his dues since; Kaiiiya trans- 
ferred his abode from the Yamuna to the Banas ; 
for the r<;veiiues assigned to Kaniya, who, under 
tlu; epitlu't of yellow mantle, has a distinguished 
niche in the dornestic chaj)el of tin; rana, far 
exceed those of Siva, lod says that the priests 
of Kaniya arc called Chobi, from the chob or 
club with which, on tin* annual festival, tht'y 
assault th(; castle of Kaiisa, the tyrant usurjx r 
of Krishna’s birthright, who, like llerod, ord(;ied 
the slaughter of all tlic youth of Vrij, that Krishna 
might not escape. — To<l's Rajasthan. 

KAN.IAK, a race amongst the Mahrattas who 
make baskets and sell string-s of cotton and hemp. 
They are thcYerkal vadu of Telingana. 

KANJKI, a running footman attached to the 
court of the Bahawulpur Daudputn*. 

KANJUK is the Tibetan translation of tbe 
TripiUika. 

KANKA. Sansk. A carrion kite? it is 
reverenced at Kanka kala or Tirukkazhuk-kun- 
ram, a shrine 30 mites IS, of Madras, also called 
Paxitirtha. 

KAN-KA-CHUHA. Hind. The large-eared 
rat of Kaghan, the marmot or arctomys. 

KANKAR Hind. One sort called Rewasa, 
another Chappar harsaru, consists of irregular 
and fantastically-shaped pieces of calcareous con- 
crete, In some parts of India it forms the 
principal material for road-making. From Cal- 


cutta northwards, the road was made from kankar ; 
this mineral yields, when burnt, an excellent 
lime for mortar. Professor Ansted’s analysis of 
it is 72 per cent, carbonate of lime, 15 per cent, 
silica, 18 per cent, alumina. 

KANKROWLEK LAKE, also called Raj Sa- 
mund, was formed by Rai Singh, rana of Mewar, 
at a cost of £1,150,000. It w'as commenced in 
A.i). 1501, during a period of famine, and was 
finished in 1008. This great national w^ork is 
25 miles N. of Udr Ipur, the capital, and is situated 
on the declivity of tho plain, about two miles from 
the bam* the Aravalli. Tlu; Guinti, a small 
perennial stream tlowing from these mountains, 
was arrested in its course, and eontined by an 
iimnenso embankinrnt, made to form the lake 
called after the ruler, Raj Samund, or royal sea. 
The bund or dam forms an irregular segment of a 
circle, embracing an extent of nearly three miles, 
and encircling tlu watJi'ia on every side except 
t!;'‘ span between the north- we.st and north-east 
points. Th:^ harrier, which confines a shei't of 
water of gr^at depth, aliout 12 miles in circum- 
fi'rencc, is t'ntirely of white marble, with a llight 
of stops of tli(' same material, throughout this 
extent, from the Huminit to the water’s edge ; tho 
whole huttressed by an enormoiis rampart of earth, 
whicli ha<l the jirojector lived, wouUi have been 
planted \sith trees to form a promenade. On the 
.south sid(* arc tlu* town*and fortress built by the 
rana. and bearing his name, Rajnnggiir; and upon 
the embankiiii'iil stands tho temple of Kankraoli, 
tlie shrine of one jf the S(;ven forms (sa-roop) of 
Krishna. 'I he whole is ornamented with sculjituro 
of t.()lerable execution for tlu* age ; and a genea- 
logical skctc.li of tlu* lounder’s family is inscribed 
in coihspicuous characters. Tlu; £LL5(),()()0 was 
contributed by tho rana, his cliiefs, and ojuilent 
subjects, to be expended on this work ; tlie material 
was brought from tho adjacent ([uarries. But, 
tnagnili(u;nt, costly, and useful as it is, it (h'Hves 
its cliicf Ix'auty from the benevolent motive to 
which it owes its birth, during one of ihosi* 
awful visitations of famine which from time txi 
time recur in different jiarU of India. — 7W’.s 
Rajasthan, i. p. 3811. 

KANNAKKA. Mai.kal., Tam. Ciphering, 
arithmetic, accounts. — W. 

KANNAKK APILLAI. Tam. An accountant, 
tlu* conicopoly of the British. 

KANNIMAR. Hind. Virgin spirits. See 
Bhut. 

KANOCIIAR or Kanochan, Hind, of Kangra, 
supposed to be a species of barrera ; used as an 
aromatic expectorant. 

KANOJ. Hind. Seed of a small tree brought 
from Bali and Dehli ; considered heating and con- 
stipating ; taken as a (condiment, and also given 
as a medicine in diarrhoea. 

KANON, Kot kasun, Rewapee, Patody, and 
part of the Baroach jaghir, form a tract of 
country called Beeghoto, occupied by the Ahir 
and the Chau ban Rajput. 

KANPHATTA JOGl, a class of Hindu mendi- 
cants, 50 called because of their custom of slitting 
their ears and wearing a small cyliudriea) object 
in the incision. The Kanphatta worship Gorakh- 
nat’h. They eat tlesb, drink spirits, and partake 
of food in houses of all castes. They are found 
only in the temples of Bhairava, but they use the 
sacred texts both of Siva and Bhairava. 
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The fiplittinij of tlio cnis i« pnrtof Uio ceremony 
of initiation. Tin* novitijitc? is kept rlosely con- 
fin(‘»l ill a house for f(My rlays, 'wlicn he is brought 
out and in made a perfect disciple. They wear 
gcrua-vastra, or r(^d<liRh ochre-colourcd cloth, and 
a hcad>dr( R.4 Of black ribbons, like the Suthara- 
sain, a sect of Nannk Shahi. They carry a fan 
made of peacocks’ feathers, with whieh they 
make pasaijs over tlu; credidoiis, for the pur- 
poee of exorcising evil sjiirits and of keeping 
imps and goblins at a distance . — Shcrrinffs liiiuiii 
Trihex. 

KANS, Hind., Sansk. ; Kan.sya, ; Kan- 

samu, Tkl. Mixed metal, bell metal. — W. 

KANSA, tlic king of Mathura, was the son of 
Ugra v^enii, and cousin of Hevaki, the mother of 
Krishna. He had been foretold that Krishna, a 
son of Dovaki, would kill him, for which reason 
he caused all her ('liildnm to In? <li!atroye<l ; but 
Krishna wjus ]>r('served, and lie ultimately killed 
Kansa. — hmr^ov. 

KANSAHA. In the south of Imlia tlui five 
artisan claKS('s are called Kammalan, Kamalar, 
Komsalar, or Kairsalar ; and IVofi'.ssor W ilson thinks 
the last word may be derived from the Sanskrit 
and Hindi Kaus, Bengali Kausya, a mixed metal. 
They form the live left-hand caste.s of Madras, 
where the ICansala is the goldsmith, the otlua* four 
l)ciug the Kanehari or brazier, kammari or black- 
smith, Kadlangai or carpditiT, Kasi or stone-mason. 
These intei-marry and cat together, and all wear 
the zonal'. The distiiietion of right and left Iiand 
castes is peculiar to the south of India. It is 
supposed liy IVofi'ssor Wil.son to bo of modern 
origin, and to have; been iutrodnci'd at(’onjeveram 
as a part of civil policy to <livide the people and 
modify their powiT. Hut Sir Walter Klliot is of 
opinion that the separation into right and left hand 
castes had its origin in the violent conversion of 
the ancient races from Buddhism to Hinduism, and 
he had been shown a figure of liuddha which the 
artisan caste worship. At jirosent many worship 
Viswakarpia, but the bulk seem to worship Siva; 
they bury their d<’ad in a sitting jmsture, with the 
head of the ilead close to the surface ; and their 
dislike to the Brahmans is intense. They claim, 
indeed, to be superior to the Brahmans, and Dr. 
Hunter regards them as Brahmans who have been 
overlain by more recent arrivals. It is amongst 
the Tamilian people that the right and left hand 
sections appear. 

KAN-SU, a province of N.W. China, with Tibet 
and Mongolia on it^ west and north, and skirted 
on ite north by the Hoang-ho. Cliief town, Ban- 
Chau. 

KANTA BHA.IA, a Hindu sect, founded about 
the beginning of the 1 9th century by Rama Saran 
Pala, a Goala, and inhabitant of Ghospara, a village 
near Sukh Sagor in Bengal. They believe in the 
divinity of the guru as an incarnation of Krishna, 
and worship him as the creator. 

KANTARI. Mahr. a turner, a cabinet-maker, 
workers with a lathe in wood or ivory. 

KANTIRAl VARAHA. Karn. A coin of 
account in Mysore, value Rs. 214-8, equal to 10 
gold fanams, each of 6 grains. — W. 

KANUM, a town in Bashahir State, Panjab, 
the principal place in the subdivision of Kunawar, 
l«t. 40' N., long. 78** 80' E. ; situated in a 
mountain glen, near the valley of the Sutlej 
(Satlaj), al^ut 9800 feet above sea-level Thorn- 


ton states that the houses rise above one another 
in tiers, the roof of each tier forming the roadway 
for the next. Contains i celebrated Buddhist 
temple with an extensive Tibetan library.— /wp- 
Cnz. 

KAN UN. Arar. a kind of harp, the Kotvuif 
of the (ir(M‘kK. Its strings, AO or fiO in number, 
rest upon two bridges, and are touched by both 
hands, without using any plectrum or bow. It is 
laid on the knees of the player, who has two 
plcctr.a attached to the forefingers, each plectrum 
l>eing placet! between tlic finger and a ring or 
thimble. There are three chords, of lamb’s gut, 
to each note, and generally 24 treble chords 
altogether. 

KANUN. Aiiar. A rule ; a law ; a psaltery. 
Kaiuin-go, Auar. - Pers., in India, recorfh'rs 
and registrarR of land revenues in their respective 
(li.stricts. Literally a rule-teller, a name under 
Mahratta sovereigns applied to a revenue officer 
of their governments ; but hi.s office was hi'n^dit- 
ary. Act xiii. of 1882 ariiondcd the laws relating 
to the Kamin-go and Patwari of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. 

K A N V A, the earliest writer on Tclugu grammar, 
livctl at tin; court of Andhra raya, m wliosc 
reign Sanskrit was introduced into the Tclugu 
country. 

KANWA, an ancient teacher of the Wlute 
'^'aju.sh Veda, and founder of several schools b>r 
the pur])ose. 

K AN W A, a dynasty of Iiido-Scythian Turusbka, 
mentioned in the Puranas. Tlie dynasty reigned 
45 years. The first was n.c. bO. Kanwa, named 
Vasu-deva, usurped his master’s kingdom, Per- 
gussoii says u.c. 76 to 'M.— Wilson; 77ioma.s’ 
Prinsc))\s Antiquities ; Ferqus. 19. See Magadha. 

KANYA, the Venetian sequin, from having a 
figun; of the \ irgin on one face. Kanya was 
a name of th(' mother of Krislma. She was a 
daughter of Yasuda Kanya, a maiden, a virgin, a 
girl. Kanyadana, the marriage ceremonial of the 
giving away of a Hindu bride to the bridegroom 
by her parents or guardian. Kanya, the astron- 
omical sign Virgo. 

KANYA-KUBYA. Sansk. 'Fhe town of 
Kanouj. The word means a hunchback maidei‘, 
and the name is given in a Hindu legend. 

KANYA KUMARI, a name of Durga. In the 
days of Pliny, her worship extended to Cape 
Comorin. — D. 

KAN-YING-PEEN. Chin. The book of retri- 
bution ; a moral work often distributed gratuit- 
ously by good men. 

KAOFU, an ancient name for the region now 
called Afghanistan. For several centuries, both 
Ix’fore and after the Christian era, the hulinn 
language and religion were predominant througli-' 
out all Afghanistan, from the Bolaii pass in the 
south, to Bamian and Kaudahar on the wist. 
This large tract was then known by the general 
name of Kaofu, but was divided into ton diffi irnt 
states, of which Kapisa was the chief. The 
Tributary States were Kabul and Ghazni on the 
west, Lamghan and Jalalabad in the north, Swat 
and Peshawur in the east, Bolor in the north-east, 
and Bannu and Opokicn in the south. 

That Kandahar then belonged to Persia, is 
proved by the fact that the begging - pot of 
Buddha, which Hiwen Tiisang (ii. j>. IOC ) mentions 
as having been removed from Gan d ham fo Persia, 
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still lies at Kandahar. I’he removai must liave 
taken place during: the Otli century, after the 
conquest of Gandhara by the kin^ of Kissin or 
Kipin. It is called the Kashgul-i-Ali. The 
Kaofu of the Chinese would therefore have 
embraced the whole of modern Afghanistan. 
Kaofu was the appellation of one of the live tribes 
of the Yuchi or Tochari, who arc said to have 
given their own name to the town which they 
occupied towards the end of the century before 
Christ. This statement of the Chinese writers is 
confirmed by the historians of Alexander, who 
notice the city of (drtospana, without making any 
mention of Kabul. The latter name is first given 
by Ptolemy, who describes Kabura or Ortospana 
as the capital of the Paroj)amisad8e. (Icneral A. 
Cunningliam concludes, therefore, that Ortospana 
was most probably the original metropolis of the 
country, which was su}>p!iinted by Alexandria 
during the (Jrcek domination, and rcstore<l by 
the earlier Indo-8cythian princes. — Cttnningham^ 
Ancient Ccog. of Judin ^ p. 18. 

KAOIdN. Chin. Porcelain clay. 

Kau-liii'j-t’u, . . Cni.v. [ Kiri-inatti, . . SlN(;n. ? 

JVh-ngool, I 

This is the aluminous ingredient of Chinese 
porc('Iain, named .after a hill near Kin-teh-chin, in 
the Kiang-si ])ottery district. It is a silicate of 
alumina. Petnn-tsze is the silicious element in 
Chincs(‘ ware. 

For a long period it was erroneously supposed 
tliat tlu! fine clay necessary for the production of 
good porcelain, consisting of silica and alumina in 
variable proportions, and calh'd by the Chinese 
kaolin, was peculiar to their land, and that cons(!- 
quently no country in Europe could hope to attain 
eminence in this manufacture'. Hut kaolin abounds 
in Ceylon, and in the Ibth eentury was exported 
to China. Porcelain clay is very abundant in 8. 
and E. Asia, produced by the decomposition of 
felspar. As it occurs in Ceylon, an analysis in 
]H67 showed i)ure kaolin 70, silica 20, molybdena 
and iron oxide 4 = 100. Kaolin is procurable in 
great abundance in Southern India. 

In a report on the geology of the North Arcot 
district, Mr. Bruce Foote writes : ‘ The highly 
felapathic varieties of the granite gneiss are occa- 
sionally 80 greatly decomposed as to appear to 
offer sources for the collection of kaolin or China 
clay. But none of the North Arcot localities show 
rocks sufficiently rich in decomposed felspar to be 
of much importance. A very serious disadvantage 
is the difficulty of a suitable water supply. To 
insure the preparation of kaolin of good colour, 
which alone commands a high price, a very large 
supply of perfectly limpid water is a sine qua non. 
And in a dry climate like that of the Carnatic, 
this want could only bo met by the construction 
of special reservoirs of laigc size, in which the 
w.itcr could be allowed to stand for many months 
after the rainy season, till all the suspended 
particles of ferruginous clay had settled, and the 
water itself had become perfectly limpid. If the 
great cost of providing such supplies of limpid 
water free from saline matter in an eminently dry 
country be taken into consideration, together 
with the fact that the kaoliniferous decomposed 
rock occurs in greatly smaller quantity, and is 
generally much less free from ferruginous staining, 
due to the filtration through the almost universally 
overlying red soil, the conclusion seems inevitable 


that the piospccts of establishing profitable China 
clay works in Nortli Arcot arc not very promising,* 
KAOORAVA. This singular tribe of Rajputs 
is entirely nomadic, and is to be found chiefly in 
the t’liul of Dhat, tliough in no great numbers. 
They move about with their flocks, encamp wher- 
ever they tind a spring or posture for their cattle ; 
and there construct temporary huts of the wide^ 
spreading peeloo, by interJacingits living branches, 
covering the top with leaves, and coating the in- 
side wits elay. In su skilful a manner do th^'y thus 
shelter themselves, that no sign of human habita- 
tion is obstTvaSle from without. The roaming 
Sahrai was always on the look-out for these sylvan 
retreats, in whieh the shepherds deposit their little 
hoards of grain, raiseil from the scanty patches 
around them. The restless disposition of the 
Kaoorwa, wle^ even among their ever-roaming 
brethri n eiqoy a si)ccies pf fame in this respect, 
is attributed to a curse entailed upon them from 
remote ages. They rear the camel, cow, buffalo, 
and goats, wiiich they sell to the charuns ami 
other nn'i cliants. 'I'hey arc alt(»ge.ther a singularly 
peaceable race ; and, like all their Rajput brethren, 
indulge in mnl-])atii or opium water, which, in 
Rajpfitana, is th. universal panacea for ills, both 
moral and ]>hysical. — .If. ( '. /f . ; Tod's Jiajasthan, 
KAOTSUIIE. A characteristic feature in Cen- 
tral Asiatic traditions is ^le derivation of their 
origin from .some animal. According to the 
tc.stim<.ny of Chinese history, the Goa (iui (KiM>- 
tsche), ctlierwisi' known as the Tele ort’liiii people, 
sprang from a wolf and a beautiful Hun princess. 
One of the Hun ]>rinces had two daughters of such 
uncommon beaut y that ho determined not to marry 
them to any ordinary mortals. Building a high 
tower in an uninhabited wilderness, he left them 
in it, exclaiming, ‘ I pray heaven to take them!* 
The youngest princess falling a prey to ennui, 
cnoourageil tlie attentions of an old wolf, who for 
a whole year, night and day, prowled around the 
tower, and at last made bis lair at the foot of it, 
till the princess, notwithstanding the entreaties of 
her eldest sister, married the wolf. 

The Tugus (called Dulgasscs by P6re llyacinthe) 
professed to derive their origin from a she-woll, 
and the Tufans ('I’ibctans) from a dog. The Chin- 
ese assert that Batachi, hereditaiy chief of the 
Mongol Khans, was the son of a blue wolf and 
white hind (Memoires Relatifs il TAsic, par Kla- 
proth, p. 204). In like manner some the red- 
skinned tribes of North America pretend to he 
descended from beavers, tortoises, etc. It is evi- 
dent, from these instances, that this kind of 
tradition in Central Asia, and even in America, Is 
extremely ancient, and even seems to be regarded 
as a descent to be proud of. The tradition of the 
origin of the ninety-nine Kipchak branches has 
been preserved among the Uzbaks and Kazaks in 
such an indelicate shape, that it is doubtful 
whether it will ever be possible to present it to 
the general reader. — /Russians in Central Asia ; 
Captain Valikhayiof and M. Vtmukof^ p. 96 : 
Smith, M. M. Ck 

KAOULl. Peks. The daneing and siDging girls 
of Persia are termed Kaouli, Miuoolm says, a eof- 
ruption of Kabuli or of K&bul, which denotes the 
quarter from whence they came, — Fersia, i p. 117. 

KAP, a subdivision of the Varendrm Bnuiiiiaiis 
of Bengal, inferior to the Kalin tribe of the same 
name 
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KAPADI. Guj. A Hindu wlio h:iH pcrfornuMi 
pUgrimageft to Hinglaj ; alHO a religiouR mendicant 
carrying a red flag, and Relling roRarics, the Hacred 
thread, and holy water. 

KAPALA-MALA. Sansk. Wearing a gar- 
land of akullB ; a name of Siva. Kapala-bhrit, 
wearing the garland of skuIlR ; a form of Itudra 
or Siva. Kapalika, in the fifth century of the 
Christian era, a Hindu Roct who wore necklaces of 
bone and skulls. — Dowson. See Chiuna Mastaka ; 
Kerari. 

KA'PALE, Tll. ; Kuinpli, Kaun., a well from 
which the water is drawn in a bucket by oxen. 

— IP. 

KAPALL Hind. Devnte(‘fl who adopt the 
mantra or sacred text of Kali. They are some- 
what flimilar in their habits to the Aghori. but 
not BO BhamelcflS and abominable. They eat 
flesh and drink BpiritP, but refrain from eating 
dead carcafles. — Skerrijufn Hindu Castes^ p. :270. 

KAPAS. Malay. GoRRypium Indicum, Lam. 
Cotton plant, raw cotton, cotton wool, cotton raw, 
cotton as a crop. KapnH is cleaned of seed, and 
prepared for the market by the ryots themselves. 
But not unfreciucntly traders buy up the raw 
material in large quantities, and pay for its clean- 
ing by hired workmen. In this case the workmen 
are paid in proportion to the amount of clean 
cotton produced. For producing a inaund of 
clean cotton the raU; Is soinetimes as low as C or 
8 annas, and sometirnea riscR as high an one rupee. 
The cotton aecd or benowur obtained by passing 
the kapas through the charkhee may bo valued at 
about one rupee per maund. Kapasi ia the 
tomentum of the leaf of OnoseriR lanuginosuR and 
other plants. 

KAPI of 1 KingR x. 22, in the form of the 
Greek jtyj'wof, an ap(', in the Egyptian texts is 
kafu. Tukhiim is the Hebrew name fur peacocks, 

2 Chronicles ix. 21. — Weber. 

KAPILA is said to be the writer of the preface 
to the Sankhya philosophy called the iSankhya 
Pravachana. His father’s name was Vitatha. 
The Sankhya Karika of Eshwara Krishna ia an 
exposition of the system of Kapila. The Sankhya 
Pravachana comprises 52(1 apliuriHuiR in six hooks ; 

72 distichs make up the Sankhya Karika. The 
Bystem of Kapila ^ven in the Sankhya Karika is 
the only contribution of India to pure philosophy. 
The exposition is the oldest in existence, and the 
most authoritative ; but it is doubtful how closely 
it represents the original teaching of Kapila, who 
lived before the time of Gautama the Buddha, 
in the 6tb century before Christ. The Sankhya 
Karika has been several times edited and trans- 
lated. Kapila is purely a philosoplier, and the 
rites of Vedantic religion are an object of scorn 
to him ; yet he allows gods, but only as emana- 
tions from nature, eventually to be reabsorbed 
like all other forms of matter. The object of 
philosophy with him is to escape from j>ain and 
Borrow, which he regards as inherent in the* world 
of matter. Our present physical life is a mere 
bondage ; it is full of pain, it can never be the 
Bource of anything but sorrow and degnidation. 
The aim of philosophy is simply to free the soul 
from this and every other connection with matter 
for ever. We must seek to cast it away, as men 
oast off a vile and loathsome garment ; and this 
emancipation must be gained by the soul itself, 
without the aid, if such can be obtained, of any 
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external power or influence. The Kapila system 
generally is a. form of mabirialism, in which, how- 
ever, the soul exists apart from consciousness and 
the outer world ; but it is uiicreativc, and exists 
only as light docs. In ins system there is no 
place for virtue or vice, duty or sin. The soul 
has no purpose outside itself ; it is passive, un- 
sympathetic. Virtue and vice are little distin- 
guished (.‘xcept as matters of sensation ; and, as 
pleasure and pain, they are to be avoided, because 
tliey imply action, and action ia impei'fection. 
Virtue and vice do not belong to the soul or in 
anywise affect it. The sense of guilt, implying a 
moral law, which in turn implies a higher power 
to ordain it, doc's not exist in Kapila’s Ryflbuii. 
Even acquiring knowledge and thuR delivering 
the soul from bondage is not a duly, nor the 
neglect of it a sin ; it is a matter of individual 
advantage. The system of Kapila, though it could 
never have been very wid(dy accepted or imder- 
Btood, preflenta points of interest (o (ho Rtiideiit of 
comparative philosophy. Little is known of his 
life. One account calls his father Vitatha. Ward 
j sayH (iv. p. 2) that he waR author of tlie Kapila 
Sanghita, that hiR father’s name was Kannada, 
and iiis mother’s Deva-hiiti, and that he w'as horn 
at ITiskara, and lived at Ganga Sagara. — 
iv. p. 2. 

KAPILAR is said to have been a brother of 
Tiruvalluvar, and one of the ID Madura pro- 
fcHRors. A small work, Kapila Akaval, i.s attii- 
butod to him, but it is probably spurious. 

KAPILAVASTU, tbe birthplace of tlu' .''akya 
Buddha, whioli is known to the Burmese as Kap 
)i-la-wot, was a Hinall principality situated on tlie 
)ankR of the river Koiiini, the modc'ru Itohami. 
about 100 miles N.E. of Benares. It was ruled 
over by Sudilhodana, chief of the Sakya tribe, 
and father of Sakya Muni. His mother wafiMaya, 
daughter of Supra Buddha, chief uf the neigh- 
bouring tribe of Kolyan. Both tribes were 
pure Aryan descent, and branches of the Surya- 
vansi or lino of the Sun. The Rohini flowed 
between Kapila and Koli, the latter beiug the 
native town of Maya Devi, mother of Buddhu. 
The present villag(; of Nagara has been surmise* 1 
by General Cunningham to be the ancient Kaj)ila- 
vastu, and Gautama is still the title of tin; Rajput 
chief. Gautama is the name by which Buddlia is 
known to the Burmese. Pawa, between Kapila- 
vastu and Kasinagara, is the place where Buddlia 
died underneath a sal tree (Shorea robusta). — 
Cunningham^ Ancient Geog. of India^ i. p. 417. 

KAPPAR, in Baluchistan, near to Baghwana, 
Its lead mines are in a hill that seems entirely 
composed of the metal. About 200 workmen aie 
constantly employed, the Merdui, a peculiar raee, 
not Brahui, nor esteemed people of the Cviuntry. 
Lead is a most abundant metal in the hills of 
Central Baluchistan, but it is said to be extracted 
only on a singular system at these mines. — Masson'.s 
Narrative^ pp. 56, 57. 

KAPU. Tel. A cultivator, a husbandman ; 
in Telingana, the principal husbandman in a 
village. In 1881 census returns, the Kapu were 
107 341. — IK 

KAPURDIGIRI, a town with Buddhist remains 
near Peshawur. The Buddhist remains now ex- 
isting in India are of four distinct classes,— 
Ist, Cave temples, containing topes, sculptures, 
paintings^ and numerous inscriptions ; 2d, Vihara 



KAPURTHALA. 


KARA. 


or monasteries; 3d, Inscriptions on rocks and village of Aloo, whence the family spring, and 
mUars; 4th, Topes or religious edifices. The from which the designation Aloowalia derived. 
Vihara or mo^teries are of two kinds,— Ist, The Trans-Sutlej estates were also acquirod by 
bave Vihara, of which several magnificent speci- conquest, and from the chief city therein, Kapur- 
in(^ have been published by Mr. Fergusson ; thala, the family derives its general desigoation. 
and 2d, Structural Vihara, of which some speci- Of the Cis-Sutlej possessions, some were coo- 
mens still remain at Sanchi, but in a veiy ruinous cpiered, and some were granted by maharaja 
condition. The inscriptions on the pillars at Ranjit Singh, prior to September 1808. The total 
Dehli and Allahabad, and on the Tirhut pillars at value of the Cis-Sutlej possessions was estimated 
Mathiya and Radhiya, were deciphered and at Rs. 6,65,000, By a treaty of the 26th April 
translated in the early part of the 19th century 1809, the sirdar of Kapurthala was pledged to 
by the remarkable ingenuity of the late James furnish supplies to Britisn troops moving through 
I rinsep. The inscriptions on the rocks at Juna- or cantonea in his Cis-Sutlej territory; and by 
giri in Gujerat, and at Dhauli in Cuttack, were article 6 of the declaration of the 6th May 1809, 
also interpreted by him. A third version of the he was bound to the British standard with his 
rock inscriptions (but in the Ariano-Pali cha- followers during war. In 1826, the sirdar Futteh 
racter), which was found at Kapurdigiri, near Singh fled to the Cis-Sutlej states for the pro- 
Peshawur, has been carefuUy collated with the tection of the British Government against the 
others by Professor Wilson, Many short inscrip- aggressions of Ranjit Singh, and protection was 
lions from Gaya, Sanchi, and Birat, as well as accorded. It was declared that the Aloowalia 
from the cave temples of Southern India, have chief was under British protection in respect to 
also been published at different times. The rock his ancestral possessions oast of the Sutlej, but 
inscriptions contain the names of Antiochus, dependent on Lahore for placep conferred by the 
Ptolemy, Antigonua, and Magas. The inscrip- Lahore Government prior to September 1808, 
tions in the able work of Major Cunningham are viz. Bussi, Narraiugarh, and Jugraon. The pro- 
of greater interest, and of much higher importance tection of the British Government, however, 
than all that had before been published. The Kapur- extended over both. In the first Sikh war, the 
digiri inscription is on a rock, on the side of a troops of Kapurthala fought against the British 
rocky and abrupt hill, near a village of that name et Aliwal, and, in consequence of these hostilities 
in the district inhabited by the Yusufzai. The and of the failure of the sifilar to furnish supplies 
mode of reading it was discovered by Mr. E. Norris, from bis Cis-Sutlej esUites to the British army, 
It reads from right to left, is in the Aryan or the Cis-Sutlej estates were confiscated. 

Bactrian character, and is nearly a transliteration In 1849, sirdar NiLal Singh was created a raja, 
of that of Girnar ; and the language, he says, was He died in September 1862, and was succeeded 
ill use for several centuries throughout that ex- by his son Rundhir Singh. During the mutiny 
tensive line of country over which the Seleucid® of 1857, and subsequently in Oudh in 1868, 
and their successors held dominion, that is to say, the raja Rundhir Singh rendered service to the 
from the Paropamisus or Caucasus to the upper British. The Government, among other rewards, 
part of the Panjab, including all Bactria, Hindu remitted a year’s tribute, and permanently 
Kush, and Afghanistau. reduced the tribute to its former amount, viz. 

At least two classes of people seem to have Re. 1,31,000. For his services in Oudh the 
employed the language expressed in this cha- raja received the estates of Baundi and Bithowli 
racter, the one using the Aryan or Bactrian of in perpetuity, with remission of half the re- 
Bamian, Kapurdigiri, etc., the other using the venue, and he has been guaranteed the right of 
Budli or Lat character found on the Gimar adoption. 

rock and on the pillar and in the cave temple In 1878 its ruler had as titles His Highness, 
inscriptions ; and that these two classes of Farzand Dil - bund, Rasukh - ul - Itikad Daulat 
people seem to bo the Get® and Sak®, the so- Englishia, Rajai Rajgan, Jagat Jit Singh 
called Aryan character being that used by the Bahadur, Aloowalia, Wali Kapurthala, Baundi, 
Get®, while the so-called Lat character was that Bathowli, and Acowria. — Aitchemn^a I'reatUty 
of the Sak®. The Lat character occurs rarely etc.^ p. 873. 

in the southern part of the Peuinsula ; still it is KAP-WI, a small rude tribe near the source of 
the only one used on the sculptures at Ainaravati, the Irawadi. See India. 

which have been described by the Kev. W. KAPYANG. The Minak kapayang is an oil 
Taylor ; and while in charge of the Government held in esteem amongst the natives of Borneo for 
Central Museum at Madras, the Editor despatched cooking. It is produced by Pangium edule, 
to England a large collection of ita sculptures, which grow* to about 40 feet high, and i« planted 
which have since been described by Mr. James by the Dyak race . — LowU Sarawak^ p. 47. 
Fergusson in his Tree and Serpent Worship, and KAR, Hind., from Sansk. Karya, act, affair, 
are now arranged into the wall of the great stair work of any kind, business ; largely combined 
of the British Museum. with other words. 

KAPURTHALA, a Native State in the Panjab, Kar-i-chakand, embroidery, 
lying between lat 31° 9' and 31° 39' 30" N., and Kar-i-kalamdani, j>aiDted ware of Kashmir, 

long. 75° 3' 16" and 75° 38' 30" E. Area, 800 Kar-i-kharat, turned and lacquered ware, 

square miles. The chiefs are Sikhs of the Jat Kar-i-manakkash, painted ware, 

tribe. The chief of Kapurthala at one tinje held KARA, in many of the languages of the south 

possessions both in Cis and Trans Sutlej, and and east of Asia, means bl^k ; in Mahratta, 
also in the Bari Doab. The scattered possessions a prison. Kara, in Carnatica, a blacksmith, 
in the Bari Doab were gained by the sword, and Kara-papak or blac^-caps, a warlike Turkoman 
were tho first acquisitions made by sirdar Jussa race. The Kara-koiounli or black shepherd clan, 
Singh, the founder of the family. In them lies the with the Ak-koiounli or whiU^ shepherd clan, 
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under tlie Seljuk dynasty, long ruled over 
Western Asia. They reside near Alajah Dagh. 

KARA or Kura. Mahr. A form of oath with 
Hindus, in which a leaf of tulsi and a cup of 
Ganges water, placed upon some sacred book, are 
held by a person on his head whilst he is giving 
evidence. If no domestic affliction befall him 
within a few days, his testimony is considered 
conclusive. — W, 

KARA. Maleal. A division of a revenue 
district in Travancore. 

KARA BELA, also Arma-Bel of Arab authors, 
the modern town of Bela, the chief town of Las, 
in Baluchistan, which is built on a strong and 
rocky site on the northern bank of the ^rali 
river. Goins, trinkets, and funereal jars are found 
near ; and in the neighbouring hills are numerous 
caves and rock>cut temples, now ascribed to 
Farhad and fairies, but are the earthly resting 
abodes of former chiefs and governors. There 
are also old Mukammadan tombs near. One-third 
of the houses are occupied by Hindus. — Elliot's 
India - Masson's Journeys^ ii. p. 28. 

KARA-CHI or Kara-tchi, a people in Northern 
Persia who resemble gypsies in many respects, 
besides the use of a particular dialect or jargon 
among themselves. They prefer tents to houses, 
pilfer eggs, poultry, linen, and other things ; tell 
fortunes by inspecting tlie palm of the hand, and 
are nearly, or perhapil altogether, without any 
religion. A man, with whom Sir W. Ouseloy con- 
versed, acknowledged that most of his taifah or 
tribe had not any certain form of worship or system 
of faith ; but, some Muhammadans being present, 
he loudly thanked God that ho was himself a true 
believer, a very orthodox disciple of their prophet. 
The Turkish couriers from Constantinople recog- 
nised this roan and his companions to bo a 
Chingani or Jiiigani ; and Mustafa, who bad been 
in Englaml, whispered to him that they were the 
same as the gypsies. Porter tells us that the 
words mean black race. 'Ihe men, finely litnbed, 
with countenance's sufficiently bold and watchful 
of what was going forward. The complexions of 
both sexes appear much darker than the native 
Persians. Tneir physiognomy generally seemed 
to agree with that of most of their brethren and 
sisters he had met wandering about in various 
arts of Europe. The men steal, make sieves, 
air ropes, etc., from the produce of which they 
pay an annual tribute to the Government of two 
tomauns per family or tent. The women, when 
not occupied in the little domestic affairs of their 
canvas household, beg and tell fortunes, the 
latter being generally muttered over a few torn 
leaves from a Faring! book, or the blade-bone of 
a sheep, and accompanied with the thread of 
your life. The general expression of their faces, 
both in men and women, is that of deep thought, 
interrupted with rapid turns of observation flash- 
ing from their bright and powerful eyes. In 
some parts they are called Kauli and Susman. 
Their women, in one respect, differ widely from 
gypsy females in Europe. Mr. Barrow, in his 
account of this extraordinary race, has commended 
the strict chastity of tlio gypsy women ; but the 
Kara-chi women of Persia are quite independent 
of any such rigid virtue, and one and all earn 
money in other ways than by telling fortunes. — 
OustU^s Travds^ iii. 40 ; Porter's Travels^ ii. 528. 

KARACHI or Kurachee, a seaport town of 


Sind, in lat. 24® 61' 9" N., and long. 67® 4' 16" 
£., at the extreme northern end of the Indus 
delta, near the southern base of the Pabb 
mountains in Baluchistan. It is the chief town 
in the province of Sind. It was a mere fishing 
hamlet until occupied by the British about 1840, 
but in 1881 its population was 8922, extensive com- 
merce, splendid harbour works, and numerous 
flourishing institutions having sprung up since the 
introduction of settled administration. The supply 
of water is mainly derived from wells, tapping a 
subterranean bed of the LayarL Karachi custrict 
stretches from the mouth of the Indus to the 
Baluchi boundary. It possesses a billy western 
region, lying in the subdivisions of Kohistan and 
Karachi. Large forests of babul and other trees 
fringe the river banks, the Habb forming tlio 
western boundary between Sind and Baluchistan. 
The Manchhar lake, in the Sebwan subdivision, 
forms the only considerable sheet of water in any 
part of Sind. Tlie hot springs of Pir Maiigho, 
situated about six miles north of Karachi town, 
among some very barren aud rocky hills, gush up 
from a clump of date trees, which covers the 
extremity of a craggy limestone knoll in a pretty 
valley enclosed by considerable heights. A swamp 
close bv is famous for its immense number of 
crocodiles. Hundreds of them bask lazily in the 
sun by the side of a green, slimy, stagnant pool, 
or move sluggishly about in search of food. The 
greater pond is about 300 yards in circumference, 
and contains many little grassy islands on which 
the majority of the crocodiles (Crocodilus palus- 
tris) bask. Some arc to l)e seen asleep on its 
slimy sides, othera half-submerged in the muddy 
water, while now and then a huge monster raises 
himself upon his diminutive legs, aud, waddling 
for a few paces, falls flat on its l)elly. The water 
in the pool feels cold, although fed from two hot 
springs, one of which is of so high a temperature 
that a visitor cannot retain the hand in it ; yet 
animal life exists in it, for where the water 
bubbled up from its sandy bottom, and in the 
little lode running to the tank, there is ubiuid- 
aiicc of a species of small black spiral shell, w'hich 
Mr. Woodward reported to be very likt' Melania 
pyrainis, an allied species of wliieh fr(‘(jiiciitH the 
river Jordan. The crocodiles dig deep in the 
sand under the neighbouring date trees, and 
there deposit their eggs. Quantities of deciduous 
teeth of various sizes arc strewn along tlie slimy 
sides of the pond. They seized their food with tho 
side of the mouth, and tossed the head backward, 
ill order that it might fall into the throat. 
Extensive salt deposits occur in Shahbandar sub- 
division, on the oirganda creek, a branch of the 
Indus accessible for small craft of from 50 iu 
CO tons burden. Karachi harbour is the most- 
westtjrly port of India, and it is the only land- 
locked harbour between Bombay and the Tersiau 
Gulf. Though it is a bar-harbour, it has 17 to 18 
feet at high water of ordinary tides, and from 20 
to 22 J feet at springs. It is easy of access to 
large ships, by night or day, even during the 
monsoons . — A davis. 

KARACHIL, a corruption of the Sanskrit 
Kuvera-chal, a name of Mount Kailas, where, 
according to Hindu mythology, lies the city of 
Kuvera, the Imban Plutus. — Yule^ Cathay^ ii. 411. 

KARADAGH MOUNTAIN runs up to Derbcnd- 
i-Bazian, and thoucc, after ruimiug a little way 



KABADIYE. 


KARA-KUL. 


straight like a wall, it runs a little west, and 
farms the bill of Tcbermala, thence it turns more 
west, and forms that of Khalkbalan. The Kara- 
dagh diminishes in height all the way from the 
Seghirmeh, which is yexy high, and towers above 
all the other mountains in the distance. — Rich's 
Kurdistan, ii. p. 6. 

KABADIYE. Karn. A silver box in which 
is held the linga of the Lingawant sect. 

KARA-GHUZLU, in Persia, the eastern Punch. 
Kara-ghuz is Turkish, meaning black eye. Kara- 
gbuz and Haji Aivst are the two chief characters 
in Turkish farces. These two characters resemble 
in appearance, character, and habits the clown 
and pantaloon of a Christmas pantomime, with 
this difference, that they talk as well as act. The 
character and interest of the piece depend, of 
course, on the latent wit and drollery of the im- 
provising operator, and to a lesser extent on the 
nature of the au^ence. The spectacle is made 
up of a series of trivial incidents loosely strung 
together without any underlying plot. There 
are, however, in the dialogue many obscene 
jokes, and in the pranks of the two worthies much 
coarse unveiled indecency. 

KARAGOLA, a village in Purniah district, 
Bengal, on the left bank of the Ganges, in lat. 
25® 28' 30" N., and long. 87® 80' 51" E., on the 
route from Calcutta to Darjiling. 'I'he south of 
Purniah supplies blankets and rugs. 

KARAin. Hind. An open, large, shallow 
iron <5aldron, vessel, or bowl. 

Karahi - lena, Hind,, is the ordeal of taking 
a piece of gold out of a pot of hot oil. If the 
accused do so without being scalded, he is deemed 
innocent. Karahi-lena is common in India.- ~ 
Hurlon, Seintle, pp. 390, 404 ; Tod's Itajasthaii, 
i. p. 71 ; Wilson. 

KAliAK, Kharg, or Karrack, in lat. 29® 15' 2" 
N., and long. 50® 18' 50" E., an island off the 
Coast of Ears, in the Persian Gulf, 30 miles N.W. 
from Bushire. It is about 4^ miles long. Its 
northern extremity is rocky, and about 1 00 feet 
high, 'rhe people are Arabs, and are fishermen 
ami pilots. 'I’lie Dutch occupied and fortified it 
in a.I).:1748, but were driven from it in A. D. 1705 
by tin* pirate Mir Molianna. The British occupied 
it in June 1838, but withdrew on the Persians 
raising the siege of Herat. — MacGreyor, p. 219. 

KARAKAL, meaning Black Stone, is n town 
in the South Caiiara district, Madras, in lat. 
13° 12' 40" N., and long. 76® 1' 50" E., on one of 
the main lines leading from Mysore to Mangalore. 
Karakal was formerly a Jain town of some size 
aind imi>ortance, and the antiquarian remains are 
very interesting. Chief among them is a colossal 
monolithic figure of Buddha or Gautama, locally 
known as Guinpta, after Giimta Raya, once ruler 
of this country. The figmro is placed on a huge 
black rock, and is within a fraction of 50 feet 
high. — Imp. Gin. 

KARAKALPAK, asnhdi vision of the Turk race, 
of which the Uzbak, Ku/ak, and I’urkoniaii are 
bianchcB. They arc settled in the Bokluvra and 
Khiva districts. In the latU.*r they have from 
10,000 to 15,000 tents, which are large and 
strong, and guarded by a breed of large dogs, 
'riuir women are famed for their beauty. They 
are agricultural, but very poor, being heavily 
taxed. They do not trade, have but few 
hurtles, and hardly any sheep. 'I'hey Imve several 


times rebelled against the Khiva government, and 
are a wild, unruly race. They have been esti- 
mated at from 40,000 to 100,000 faiuiliea. This 
race moved from the mouth of the Jaxartes into 
the khanAte of Khiva in the beginning of the 19th 
century. In appearance and dross they are inter- 
mediate between the Kirghiz, Kazak, and Kalmuk. 
They are tall, vigorous men, with more powerful 
frames than any of the Central Asian tribes, but 
clumsy, and with coarse features. They have 
large head, flat ff 11 face, largo eyes, flat nose, 
slightly-projecting cheek-bones, a coarse and 
slightly-pcmted chin. The Karakalpak are con- 
sidered aull and foolish. They are even less war- 
like than the Kirghiz ; they have seldom appeared 
as conquerors, and are even less employed as 
mercenaries. They are largely occupied as cattle- 
breeders, and they are active, benevolent, and 
faithful. — Trotter's Cent. Asia; Collett's Central 
Asia. ' 

KARAKASH, a river which flows from Pumgal 
to Suget in a westerly direction, then takes a 
sharp turn to the nortn, and then flows for the 
most part in an E.N.E. direction. In its valley 
are very large quarries and mines, from which 
is dug the yariim or jade-stone, and which 
are resorted to by people living at great dis- 
tances — Proceedings of the Magnetic Survey of 
India, p. 3. 

KARA-KORDM PASS, the name applied to 
the point where the principal route between India 
and Eastern Turkestan traverses the water-parting 
between the river basins of those two regions. 
Dr. T. Thomson, of the Bengal Army (19th 
August 1848), describes it as a rounded ridge 
connecting two hills, which rise somewhat 
abruptly to the height of perhaps 1000 feet 
above the siunmit of the pass. The name Kara- 
korum has been extencUnl by some geographers to 
a fancied range occupying the exact line of water- 
parting between those streams which discharge 
Into the Tarim basin and those which join the 
Indus ; while others have applied the name to the 
closely-contiguous range usually called Mustagh. 
Mr. R. B. Shaw has shown the fallacy of the 
former view ; while the a|»[)ropriateiieii8 of the 
name Mustagh (ice mountain), and the fact that 
the Kara-koruni pass lies some distance nortliward 
of this undoubted range, have since induced most 
g(‘Ographer8 to restrict the nnine Kara-korum to 
the above pass. Its height above mean seadevel 
is 18,550 feet ; lat. 35® 33' N. Colonel Yule says 
Kara-korum was the chief plaet* successively of 
the Khan of Kerait and of the Mongol Khan till 
Kablai established his residence in China. Bish- 
balik, i.e. Pcntapolis, lay between Kara-korum 
and Almalik, and had anciently been the chief 
seat of the Uigur nation. It is now, accordiim to 
Klaproth, represented by Urumtsi. — rule, 
Cathay, ii. p. 506 ; Imp. Gaz. 

KAUA-KUL, a small district in the valley of 
the Samarcund river, N.W. of Bokhara, of whicli 
it is a division, occupied by 'I'lirkonian and Uzbak 
shepherds. 1 iUrge supplies of himb-skius, called 
Kara-kuli, are sent from it to ^ariary, China, 
Persia, and 'J’urkcy. They are highly valued in 
Persia, and are used for caps, which have u beauti- 
ful shape, and are mucli better than those of tho 
Tartars. 'I’hc rich men of Persia, who are fond of 
showy dress, generally kill a j»regnant sheep, tho 
skiu of the young of whiith is afUu wards taken 



KARA KUM. 
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off) and covered with cloth and cotton, to prevent project was adopU'd for restoring this channel, 
the effects of the sun and air. Th^ skin of such a The dhusontent created by this scheme assistod in 
yoong lamb is delicate, soft, and light. The exciting the movement for the expulsion of the 
finest lamb > skin cap is valued in Teheran, and dynasty. — Davtr, L pp, 187, 190 ; De Quignet^ iv. 
other places in Persia, at thirty rupees. The p. 216; J. K O, S, xxviii. p. 294; Biot in Jour, 
caravan of Bokhara which frequents Mashed during As. Ser. i?., i. and il in Yule^ Cathay ^ i. p. 125. 
the course of the year, brings considerable quant* KARAN A. Hind. A doer of any thing, hence 
ities of the skinfl. The shawls of Kirman and the the kumum or village accountant, and the terminal 
sugar of Yazd are most important articles of pliable of such words as kudiikara, a horse-keei^r. 
sale in Mashed. — Burnes; Mohan LaVs Travels^ The Korana is also a mixed caste, following writing 
p. 198. and accounts as an occupation. Hence the Anglo- 

KARA KUM, a sandy desert about 360 miles Bengal word Kerani, a clerk, an accountant. It 
long, traversed on the route from Merv to Khiva, is from the Sanskrit Kri, todo. — Wilson. See Kar. 
Its surface Is very irregular, with ravines and KAR AN AM or Curnum. Karn., Tam., Tei.. 

deep pits and high mounds and ridges, with a few A village accountant, one of the chief officers of 
bushes of camel’s thorn and wormwood. The a village community in the Tamil country. The 
cold in winter is very severe, with snow and bitter Karanam is usually a Sudra, and takes the title of 
cold winds. Pillai ; in Telingana, a Brahman. 

KARA-LINGI, Saiva mendicants, who go KARANG, a tree worshipped in Chutia Nagpur, 
naked, and, to mark their triumph over desire, KARANG. Malay. A reef, a shoal ; several 
affix an iron ring and chain on tne male organ, of them off the Sumatra coast. 

It was these ascetics who attracted the notice of KARANG BOLONG, a district in the Resid- 
Bemier and Tavernier and other of the earlier ency of Baglan, division Ambal, on the southerly 
travellers. Since the beginning of the nineteenth sea-coast, between the rivers Chinching Golong 
century, they have rarely, if ever, been seen by and Djetis. 4000 able-bodied men of this district 
Europeans. — Wihon. See Hindu. find a livelihood by gathering edible birds’ nests, 

KAR AM AN, the town of Caramania, at the as fishers, and in cultivating sawa. Their bird- 
foot of the lofty range of Bedlerindagh, a branch nesting is accompanied by various local usages, 
of Mount Taurus. — Catafago. amongst others are a feast, always on a Thursday, 

KARAMNASA RlVlfflt rises on the eastern and cleaning the cliff ; the next morning (Friday) 
ridge of the Kaimur Hills, in the Shahabad district buffaloes are killed. Two hours afterwards they 
of Bengal, in lat. 24° 84' 30" N., long, 83° 41' 80" E. take some pieces of flesh, tongue, entrails, etc., 
It is held in the utmost abhorrence by Hindus, from the slaughtered animals, and place them on 
and no person of any caste will drink or even small bowls woven of bamboo, cjilled Sadjen. 
touch its waters. The reason of its impurity is They are then offered to Belong Watu Tumpang, 
said to be that a Brahman having been murdered and near the watch-houses of the cliffs a he-goat 
by Raja Trisanku, of the Solar line, a saint puri- is offered with incense. In the afternoon a 
fied him of his sill by collecting water from all the wayang is perfonned in the Belong, generally a 
streams in the world, and washing him in their piece of seven acts, while the necessary flowers, 
waters, which were collected in the spring from fruits, ointments, siri, pinang, etc., required for 
which the Karamnatui now issues. This spot is the offerings, are prepared by the Tukang Kem- 
near the village of Sarodag, and the river soon bong, and placed on the bamboo bowls, and in 
becomes a rapid streamlet of beautifully clear the evening are brought by a servant into the 
water, with deep holes, and abounding in fish. Bolong near the seroot tree. A Javanese named 
At Chhanpathar, in its course through Mirzapur Kaki is bmied there, and the natives declare that 
district, the river forms a waterfall 100 feet high, the tree has sprung from his navel. They likewise 
which, after heavy rains, affords a magnificent make off ering.*! on the burial-place, at the waringin 
sight. — Imp. Gaz. tree, and in the overseer’s house. After the 

KARA-MUREN. Mongol. Tlio Black River, wayang players have returned from the Bolong, 
called by the Chinese Hoang-ho, or the Yellow the devil’s bed (Nyai Ratu Kidul, which has existed 
River. The embankment of the river is said to from time immemorial) is put in ofdcr by the 
date from the twenty-second century n.c. Its Tukang Gedong woman, aud ornamented with 
regulation has ever been a source of anxiety to silk and other cloths. Every Thursday this bed 
the Chinese Government, and there used to be a is cleaned, and offerings are made to it. Small 
tax on the Hong merchants at Canton expressly lamps are lighted, and small bamboo bowls, with 
on account of this object. The will of the emperor flowers, fruits, etc., are placed with particular 
Kea King, who died in 1820, has the following marks of honour by the Tukang Gedong before 
passage : — ‘The Yellow River has from tlie remot- the bed on a small couch made for the purpose, 
est ages been China’s sorrow. Whenever the At the same time she says in high Javanese, as if 
mouth of the stream has been impeded by sand- addressing some distinguished person, By order 
banks, it has, higher up its banks, created alarm of Mijinheer, I here bring wherewithal for you 
by flooding the country.’ This seems to have alone to eat.’ After this speech the Tukang 
been eminently the case in 1855 or 1856, when Gedong herself answers, * Yes, mother Tukang 
the stream of the Hoang-ho, near the debouchment Gedong, say to father Mijinheer that I return my 
of the Great Canal, was reduced to a few yards in thanks for the food which he has sent roe.’ At 
width, the northern banks having given way far this ceremony the Tukang Gedong further asks 
up, and the inundations poured over Shan-tung, Nyai Ratu ludul if it be agreeable to her that 
On this occasion much of the water was reported the birds’ nests should be collected, and if it shall 
to have escaped into the gulf of Peh-chi-li, which take place without mischance, to which Y es is the 
the Chinese believe to have been the original exit, usual answer.— Journal of the Indian Archipelago, 
During the reign of the last Mongol emperor, a No. iii. p. 103. 
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KARANL Beko. A copyist. See Karana. her claims to her brother-in-law, and taking her 
KARANIKA. Tam. In the Tamil provinces station amongst his rivaJ wives. Judging from 
a Sudra of the Pillai caste, and in the Telugu a the masculine disposition, want of modesty and 
Brahman. — Wilion, of delicate feeling, which form the ^araoteristio 

KARANPURA is the side of a coal-field in the features of Sikh females, necessity and not choice 
Hazaribagh district, Bengal, between lat. 28° 87' must have led them to yield to the adoption of a 
and 23° 57' N., and between long. 84° 61' and usage which must often be repugnant to their 
85° 80' E. Area, 472 square miles ; greatest natures, and disgusting to their thoughts. Yaj- 
length, 42 miles ; breadth, 19 miles. It is divided nyawolkya says, ‘ If a brother die without male 
into two tracts by the Damodar river; and iron issue, let another approach the widow in the 
ores of good quality occur in abundance in the proper season.' And Menu ordains, * Having 
field, and the manufacture of iron forms one of espoused her in due form, she being clad in a 
the chief industrial features of Hazaribagh district, white robe.' The Bhai tribes of Khytul and 
— Imp. Gaz, other places, although they reject the union by 

KARAO, seemingly from Karana, to cause to Karawa, yet set aside the claims of a widow in 
do, the term given among the Jat, Gujar, Ahir, favour of the brothers and nephews of one dying 
and other races and tribes in N.W. Hindustan to without male issue. 'The widows of the Bhai tribes 
concubinage generally, but more especially to receive small jairbirs for their support during life, 
marriages of widows with the brother of a deceased KARA OGHtAN, ruins about half a mile S.E. 
husband. This practice is known to the eastward of Kifri in Kurdistan, from which Rich excavated 
of the Paniab by the name of Oorhai, in the a quantity of earthen jars varnish 'd black in the 
Dekhan of But’hee, and in other provinces by the inside, and perfectly resembling those found at 
term Dhureecha ; it is followed among several Seleucia and Babylon. He obtained also a small 
races, but is not very openly confessed even among earthen lamp like that now used by the villagers, 
them, as some degree of discredit is supposed to Gold and silver coins are also frequently found 
attach to it. Amongst the Jat, it is only younger here, which the villagers immediately melt down, 
brothers who form such connections, elder brothers The jars, or sepulchral urns, refer to the Sassanians. 
being prohibited from marrying their younger Farther rp the torrent, on the N.N.W., are some 
brothers’ widows, but among the Jat of Dehli even excavations in the block, caljed Gabr houses, and 
this is not prohibited. This practice has been others of the same kind are in the hills, ten 
common among several nations of the east. The minutes’ ride from the S. extremity of the ruins, 
Jews followed it, and in Egypt it was admitted consisting of excavated sepulchral chambers, with 
for a childless widow to cohabit with a brother of very low doors, and, m the inside, three places to 
the deceased husband. At the time that the laws layout bodies, but oif small dimensions, about five 
of Menu were compiled, Karao appears to have feet long. The plan of these excavations resembled 
been a recognised institution ; but, as is not unusual the Achajmenian sepulchres at Naksh-i- Rustam, 
with the Institutes, there is much contradiction Farther on, about three miles from the ruins, on 
between the enactments relating to it. From a the top of a hill, are some vestiges of building, 
consideration of all the passages on the subject, wiiich the people call Kiz Kalasi, or the Girls’ 
it appears that failure of issue was the point on Castle. Here urns and bones are found ; the 
which the legality turned. He who was begotten, place is nearly opposite Oniki Imaura. S.W. of 
according to law, on the wife of a man deceased, Kifri is an immense mound like the MajalUbah of 
or impotent, or disordered, after the due authority Babylon. Mr. Rich dug about it, and found 
given to her, is called the lawful son of the immense quantities of small pieces of human bones, 
wife (Menu, ix. 170). Amongst the Jat, Gujar, and fragments of urns, all of which had a black 
and Ahir, children born to Karao are considered varnish on the inside ; but the pottery was of 
legitimate, and are entitled to inheritance accord- different quality, some coarse and unoniamented. 
ingly. Children borne by the women previous The soil, as deep as he could discover by means of 
to Karao, except in the case of fraternal Karao, a ravine, was impregnated with black unctuous 
are known by the name of Kudhelura, and do not mould, fragments of urns, and small bite of bonea 
inherit the property of the father-in-law. When On the centre of the mound is a burial-place of 
a Manji Singh dies leaving no male offspring, Arabs, and the Muhammadan now confounds his 
his brothers, or his nephews of the full blood, dust with that of the fire -worshipping Persian ; 
assume the right of succession, to which the widow for that this was a Sassanian place of exposing 
or widows become competitora. According to the dead, Rich Imd no doubt from its appearance 
the Shastra (if they may be considered applicable and character, and the style of the fragments 
to public property and chiofships), the prior title found.— RicA’s Kurdistan, i. pp. 18-21. 
of the widows is held; but, os the Sikhs follow KARA-SU. There are several rivers of this 
the custom termed karao or chadT-dala or name,— that of Diarbakr; one in Armenia; one 
chadV - andazi, which obtains in every family in Trebizond (Tarabizun). One of the Kara-su 
with the exception of those of the Bhai, the is the main branch of the Euphrates that flows 
eldest surviving brother of the deceased places a near Erzerum. Another Kara-su is one of the 
white robe over, and the nuth or ring in the nose numerous streams that fall into the Murad or 
of the widow, which ceremony constitutes her Euphrates.— Embassy, p. 72. 
his wife. This practice accords with the Hindu K ARATAG IN, a semi-independent Galcha State 

and Mosaic laws (Deuteronomy xxv. 5-10), in the upper part of the valleys of tee Surkhab 
and acts as a counter-agent to the many evils and its tributaries ; its chief town is Gaim or 
attendant on female rule. If the free will of the Karate^. Its chieftain, like all the Galcha 
widow were consulted, it is scarcely to be doubted chieftains, claims descent from Aleiuinder the 
she would prefer the possession of power, and the Great. Population, 100, (KX), chiefly lajak. It baa 
charms of hberty, to the alternative of sacrificing 22 small Begships or villages, each averaging 80 
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houses. There is a hot spring at Ab-i-garm 
Kishlak. Gold is washed at Sarinl Sali^ and salt 
is found in the Langar Sha mountains. The 
people trap martens and otters, make firearms, 
weave woollens and cottons. — Tr, C. As. 

KARATEEVO ISLAND, a name of Cardiva 
Island, about to 4 miles off the Ceylon coast. 
The N. point is in lat 8® 81' N., and long. 79® 
46' 40" E. It is a mere sandy ridge thrown up. 
by the sea. 

KARAULI or Kerrowlee is the capital of a state 
of the same name. It is situated aoout 70 miles 
equidistant from Muttra, Gwalior, Agra, Ulwar 
(Alwar), Jaipur (Jeypore), and Tonk, in lat. 
26® 30' N., long. 77® 4' E. It is said to derive its 
name from Kalianji, a temple built by Ai-jan Deo. 
The maharaja of Karauli is the head of the Jadu 
clan of Rajputs, who claim descent from Krishna, 
and arc regarded as Yaduvansi, descendants of the 
Lunar race. The clan has always remained in or 
near the country of Brij round Muttra (Mathura), 
and once held Biana, which was taken from them 
by the Muhammadans in a.d. 1053. — Imp. Gaz. 

KARAVAN-SARAI or Caravansary or Sarai is 
a square, enclosed by walls, under which are 
many rooms or cells for accommodation. The 
merchandise and cattle are collected in the area. 
There is a chamber for each person, with strict 
privaev. ^ 

KAllAWA, a fisher caste near Bentotte in the 
N. and N.W: of Ceylon. They originally came 
from Tuticorin. The Parawa are a section of the 
Karawa. 

KARA WAN or Keerewan, the stone plover, 
species of oedicncraus V Linn.^ has a shrill voice, 
somewhat resembling that of the black wood- 
pecker. The 'Turks and Egyptians keep it in a 
cage. It is a very voracious bird, catching and 
devouring rats and mice. It is often mentioned 
in the Arabian Nights. — Lane. 

KAUBAJ, or Phancha. Hind. Sacks in which 
borax is conveyed across the mountains on the 
backs of sheep and goats. 

KARBALA, or Mash’had Husain, a town of 
Asiatic Turkey, in Irak-Arabi, 50 miles S.W. from 
Baghdad ; population, 20,000. The town is built 
on a plain about 6 miles west of tlu^ Euphrates, 
with which it is connected by a canal said to be 
more ancient even than the era of Alexander. 
Husain, son of Ali and Fatima, was killed near, 
and is buried here. His tomb is adorned witli 
a gilded cupola and a noble mos(iuc. Muham- 
madans of the Shiiih sect resort in pilgrimage. It 
is 24 miles from Hillah, is at the extremity of a 
very noble canal drawn from the Euphrates. Its 
(‘livirons are shaded by extensive plantations, and 
the walls are upwards of two miles in circumfer- 
ence. Fatima, Malmmed’s daughter, was slain 
near it. — MacGnyor. 

KARBAR, business, (dc. Kardar, an agent. 
Kargab, a workshop. Karkun, a clerk. Karkliana, 
an office, a manufactory, an arsenal. Karani, a 
manager, writer. Karigar, a workman. See Kar, 

KAR-OHKMJSH, Uie llittite capital on the 
Euphrates. 

KARCHI. Hind. An iron plate for parching 
grain. 

KAR-CHOB. Hind. Heavy gold embroidery 
for saddle-cloths, cushions, etc. 

KARDAR, a race occupying the Animallay Hills 
ill the coUectorate of Coimbatore. They are open, 


independent, straightforward men, simple, and 
obeying their Mopen or chiefs. They are strong- 
built and active, with woolly hair and something 
of the African features, and they file their front 
teeth to a point. The women w'ear enormous 
circles of pith in the lobes of their ears, which 
they distend down to their shoulders. A black 
monkey is the Kardar’a greatest dainty. — Lient,» 
Col. Hamilton in Uteris. See Kader. 

K ARE J. Pers. Three kinds of calcareous earth 
are found in most situations in the western desert 
between Babylon, Hit, and Ana. The first, called 
Nura, is a white powder particularly abundant at 
Hit and Ana. Mixed with ashes, it is used as a 
coating for the lower parts of walls, in baths aud 
other places liable to damp. The second is also 
found in powder, mixed with indurated pieces of 
the same substance and round pel>bles ; it is called 
by the Turks Karej, aud by the Arabs Jus. It is 
very plentiful between Hilla and Felujia, is the 
common cement of the country, and composes the 
mortar which is found in the ruins of Babylon. 
The third species, called Borak, is a substance 
resembling gypsum. — Rich'^s Ruins of Babylon^ 
pp. 64, 65. 

KAREKATTAREAUU. Kakn. Persons whose 
occupation is working ornamental borders to 
blankets. — Wilson. 

KAREN is a Burmese word applied to many of 
the mountaineers in Pegu and Southern Burma. 
Some of them are known as the IVhite, Red, and 
Black Karen, from the colours of their clothes ; 
also Burmese Karen and Talaing Karen, as dwelling 
amongst these nations. The Shan call them Yang, 
pronounced in the different parts of Burma as 
Yen, Vein, Yen-ban, and Yen-seik. 'The red- 
clothcd Karen call themselves Ka-ya, and Boiiie 
of the Bghai clans, Kay-ay. Tliey describe theni- 
Kolves as having come from the north, and crossed 
the great sand desert that separates China from 
Tibet, and believe that formerly they had books. 
All the Karen family between the mouths of the 
Tenasseriin aud sources of the Sitang arrange 
themselves into the JSgau tribes, the Pwo tribes, 
and the Bghai tribes. The Karen people are 
found within the British, Burmese, and Siamese 
territories, and extend from about lat. 28® to 10® 
N. The Karen between Burma and China are 
independent, with a patriarchal constitution, and 
reckon themselves by families, not by villages or 
tribes. They arc agricultural. Some of the tribes 
arc Buddhist, but two of them, the Sgau and 
Pgho, are pag^an. Sgau tribes, the Pwo tribes, 
and tiie Bgliai tribes may be thus arranged : — 

Sgttu proper. ]tghai-ka-tcn. Two proper. 

Muime Fgho. Egbahmu-btai. Shuuiig khic. 

I'aku. Bghai ko hta. Kay a or Ka. 

AVe wa. Lay may. Tam or Kho tliu. 

> Manu manau. Mopgha. 

Hiushu. 

I Toung thu. 

Kyen. 

The Eastern Bghai, Bghai- mii - htai, or lied 
Karen, call themselves Ka-ya, their term for man, 
and are called by the Burmese Kayenuee ; by the 
Shan, Yen-laing, or Red Karen, from tlic colour 
of their dress, which was originally all red, but a 
mixture of black garments is now commonly seen. 
Every man carries a short knife in his belt, many 
have swords, and those who have not muskets or 
matchlocks carry from one to throe light spears, 
which are used in war like javelins, and thrown 
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from the hand. Every man has a pony, so that 
in time of war they form a body of fight cavalry, 
when all turn out to service, and the cultivation is 
then carried on bv the women exclusively. 

The country inhabited by the Red Karen is the 
finest in the interior of Burma. They are governed 
by a Saubwa, and have occupied their present 
locality for forty generations, having been driven 
down from the north by the Burmese, and separ- 
ated at Upper Pagan from the Chinese, with whom 
they were then associated. Here, on the high 
table-land, they have lived, a terror to both Bur- 
mese and Shan, plundering, kidnapping, and kill- 
ing, as opportunity offered, and semng the slaves 
they did not need to tho opposite nation, Shan 
to Burmese, and Burmese to Shan. Dr. Mason 
found the people, with all the savageness which is 
imputed to them, by far the moat civilised Karen 
known. They are better clad, provide themselves 
with better food, are better skilled in the arts, are 
more vigorous,, active, and laborious, than any 
jungle tribe he met. They make their own knives, 
axes, swords, spears, hoes, bangles, silver orna- 
ments, and earthenware, bits and bridles, saddles 
and stirrups. Every foot of land they cultivate 
is hoed with a heavy hoe of the western form, 
such as is never seen among either Burmese or 
Karen, but is used by the Chinese. They have 
cattle in groat abundance, which arc trained to 
carry panniers as donkeys are in Europe, and 
which bring their produce from th(^ fields to the 
villages. A considerable portion of the population 
arc slaves ; but slavery here exists in its mildest 
form. There seems to bo very little difference 
between master and slave. 

The Karen burn their dead, but rescue from the 
ashes a portion of tlie skull, which they suspend 
from a tree, with tho clothes, ornaments, and 
arms of the deceased. They dance, singing beauti- 
ful songs, around these relics, winch the elders 
afterwards convey to the foot of distant mountains, 
and there inter them. Dr. MacGowu includes 
amongst them, the Ka-Khyieu, Khyien, Kemmi, 
Karen -ni or Red Karen, the IVo and Sgtiu 
Karen, who possess characteristics so much in 
common as to justify them in being regarded as 
divisions or fragments of one nation. 

The Karen dialects of the Lower Irawadi and 
Tcnasscrim are more closely assimilated with the 
Yuma languages than with the Biirinan. Karen 
has been more assimilated to the Burman phon- 
ology, but it has remarkable affinities with the 
Mon Anam or Mon Lau alliance. Glossarially, it 
is mainly Tibeto-Ultra-Indian of the earlier form, 
or that which characterizes the Yuma and Naga 
Manipuri languages. A few have become Buddh- 
i.ste, and atheists arc met with. They have no 
priesthood. They are, however, addicted to a 
considerable extent to Nat worship, dernonolatry 
iiv pueumatolatry. To propitiate the spirits of the 
rivers, hills, plains, and trees, they sacrifice 
buffaloes, swine, and fowls. A porti<m of them 
worship their ancestors and make offerings to their 
manes. They commonly burn their dead. 

Karen who dwell in the Shan country north of 
Mobya, wear a black dress. In Monai, Leg-ya, and 
'riieen-noe, and in the Bouthern part of the last 
district, their villages are quiUi numerous. I’hey 
arc much darker than the Shans. The men dress 
like the HhanB,but the women wear a dark-blue skirt 
gathered at the waist and reaching to the knees, 


with a sliorter over-ikirt, and a close-fitting 
jacket taateffllly ornamented with seeds trimming. 
They are Buddhists, and have Kayouw, in which 
the youths are educated to read Sian books. 
They eat beef and buffalo meat, never pork. Tbe 
Karen believe that every object of nature has ita 
god, as the god of the sun, or the moon, or the 
earth, or the ocean. They propitiate evil spirits. 
They say that formerly they sacrificed oxen. 
They employ wizards to curse their enemies. 

KAKEZ, a Per8i:!n well or a series of wells, 
connected to each other ^by an underground 
aqueduct, L.nd leading the water to the plsco 
required, with shafts at intervals to sdmitof 
repairs. There are several very valuable karez at 
Anmadnaggur in tbe Deklian. PottingermentionB 
that, but for the karez or aqueducts, tho natives 
of many parts of Baluchistan could not possibly 
j exist. They arc met with in great numbers in 
all the plain country of Persia and Afghanistan. 
Those of Hezekiah, 2 Kings xviit. 17, seem to be 
of this kind. 

KARG or Kharg. Hind. A sword. Karga- 
shapna, the Scythian adoration of the sword, 
is coiitiuued amongst the Rajput races as the 
Kbanda - worship, part of the ceremonies of tho 
Nou-rajbri, or nine days dedicated to the god of 
war. The Scythians worshipped their god of war 
under the form of an iron^scimitar. The Fresian 
Frank adhered to this practice. Charlemagne 
styled bis sword Joyeuse. The Khanda is a 
double-edged scimitar. — Tod. 

KARHADE, a clan of Brahmans spread in 
Bombay Island, in Poona, in the Ceded Districts, 
Gujerat, and Sind; in 1881, about 28,040 in 
number. They are agricultural, but take Govern- 
ment service. Many are bhikhshu or mendicants, 
and 8orv(5 in Hindu temples ; are Puraim readers. 
They were accused of a tendency to sacrifice human 
beings. 

KARHARBARI, a coal-field in the Hazaribagh 
district of Bengal, lies between lat. 24® 10' and 
24® 14' N., and between long. 86® 16' and 86® 28' 
E. Area, 11 square miles, of which 8^ miles are 
coal - F>oaring. The minors arc chiefly Bhuiya, 
Bauri, and Saiital. 

KARL Tam. A bazar, a marki t-placo ; the 
supposed source of the word curry, as, like bazar 
in liengal, it moans the market supplies. Kana- 
paak, Karia bekeu, curry leaf ; leaf of Horgera 
Konigii. 

KARIALAN. Tam. Mcaninglandlord; a tribal 
title of the klaar or shepherd race, in the southorn 
districts of the Tamil country. 

KARIANG, Sawa, Ka, and Chong, are wild, 
migratory races of Further India, the first ami 
Hocorid being the wirno j>eople who inhabit various 
portions of the Burman (lotuinions. The Ka, a 
terni which in the SiamcBe language means slave, 
but who are cuIKmI )»y Mn* Kambojaiis Pa-noiig, 
inhabit the inountains of Lao, bordering upon 
Kariiboja. 'I'he Chong, a more industrious and 
settled iHro|)lc, inhabit the hilly country on the 
east^irn side of the Gulf of Siam, between the 
11th and 12th degrees of north latitude. 

K A RIKA, tbe metrical aphorUins of Qrainmar 
of Hhartrihuri. 

KARIKAL is the naine of a French settlement 
ill the delta of the (^luvirry, within the limits of 
Tuiijoro district, south of Madras, in lat 10® 
50' 10" N., and long. 79® 62' 20" E. ; population. 
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92,516 ; area, 52 square miles. Six miles south 
of Tranquobar, and about U mile from the Arselar 
mouth of the Gauvcry, toe soil is fertile and 
watered by six small channels from the Cnuvery. 

KAR-i-KALMDANI. Hind. Papier-niach4 
work, also painted wooden articles ; the painted 
w'are of Kashmir ; also called Kar-i-manakkash or 
{minted ware, pen-case work; apapicr-niachc work 
made at Srinuggur, in the form of paper cases, 
glove-boxes, tea-caddies. 

KARLI, in the Poona district of Bombay, is 
Bituated on the road between Bombay and Poona, 
in hit. 18° 45' 20" N., and long. 73° 31' 16" E. 
'rhe rock-cut chaitya at Karli is the finest, largest, 
and most complete of all the chaitya caves. The 
eight figures that originally adorned the porch 
are chiefs with their wives, and all the figures of 
Buddha that appear there now are long subse- 
quent additions. The caves arc close to the high 
road from Poona to Bombay, about half-way 
down, on the right-hand side of the valley as you 
])roceed towards the sea. They are not so exten- 
sive as those of A junta, but they are purely 
Buddhist. The largest and most splendid chaitya 
cave-ternple in India, which coidd be selected for 
reproduction by art, is thii j)rincipal excavation at 
Karli, and it is also interesting as the oldest 
Indian work of the kind known to exist. 

Kondane, Jainbrug, and Amhivle are in the 
lower scarps of the iSahyadri range, near the 
Karjas station at the foot of the ghat; Bhaja, 
Bedsa, and Karli are in the spurs that strike out 
from the hills, Karli being near the Lanowli 
.‘jtation. — Fergusson ; liurf/ess. 

KARM. Hind, A sort of cabbage eaten by 
(he Kashmiri and at Lahore. 

KARMA. Sansk. Iu Hinduism, act, work; 
an act of piety or religion, as sacrifice, marriage 
ceremony, funeral obseijuies; duty or acts obligat- 
iiry on a tribe or caste. In Buddhism, actions 
that control the universe. Si*e Vaishnava. 

KARMA - KAN DA. ISan.sk. The exoteric 
doctrines of the Vedas, 

KARM AN TARA, the end of a Hindu funeral 
e-eremony which continues for sixteen days. 

KARMATI sect is an offshoot of the Ismaili 
heresy, and is often confounded with it. There 
were some {joints of doctrinal difference, but the 
uninitiated were ignorant of them, and unable to 
distinguish them ; so tlie two names came to be 
often used indifferently. Orthodox writers, hating 
and despising the heretics, were prone to apeak 
of them by some general name ; or if they at- 
tempted to be more specific, their ignorance 
frcqutmtly led to a confusion and misappropriation 
of terms. Thus the term Isinailian includes Kar- 
matians. Assassins, and others, and for the Ismoil- 
ians the wider term Mulahida, heretics, is often 
used. 

The IsmailiauB do not admit the rightful suc- 
cession of the Imams recognised by the orthodox. 
They acknowledge Ali, Hasan, and Husain, but 
maintain that the line closed with Ismail, son of 
.lafar Sadik, who was the seventh and last Imam. 
From him they take Uie name Ismailian, and 
from him also they are called ‘Seveners.' The 
teaching of the Ismailiuns put a metaphorical 
interpretation on the Koran, which tended 
to explain away and supersede its doctrines, 
leaving only a negative religion, ami substituting 
licence for monility. The doctrines of the Ismuil- 


ians were embraced by a man named Abdullah, 
sou of Maimun, a native of Persia, who devoted 
his powers not only to the overthrow of Arab 
ascendency, but to the subversion of Islam, and, 
indeed, of all religion. His mode of action was 
by secret influence and missionary exertion. The 
culminating doctrine of his teaching was the vanity 
of all religions, and the indifference of men’s 
actions, the good receiving no recompense, and 
the bad no chastisement, either in this world or 
in the next. Among the followers of Abdullah 
was one named Ahmad, or, as he was afterwards 
called, Karmat. He rose about the year u. 278 
(a.d. 891), and was the founder of the Karmatians. 
The term Karmata or Karraat belongs to a kind 
of Arabic writing in which the letters are very 
small and the lines very close. This style being 
well suited for secret communications, was adopted 
by Ahmad, and hence he was called Karmat, and 
his followers Karmat! or Karamata, Aiiglice Kar- 
matians. Teaching the doctrine that everything 
desirable was allowable, he differed from his pre- 
decessors by endeavouring to carry out his views 
by violence, and began an open unrelenting war 
upon the ruling powers. In n. 290 (a.d. 903) 
the Karmatians made a fearful inroad into Syria, 
and in H. 311 (a.d. 923) they plundered Ihiara anil 
Kufa. In H. 319 (a.d. 931) under a famous 
leader, Abu Tahir, they took the city of Mecca 
with terrible slaughter, plundered the temple, 
and carried away the holy bajr-ul-aswad, or black 
stone, which they retained for twenty years. Ar 
Razi, the twentieth khalif, actually agreed to pay 
them an annual subsidy to secure the safe passage 
of the pilgrims to Mecca. 

The Fatiinite throne of Egypt, founded by an 
Ismailian in ii. 297 (a.d. 909-910), in rivalry of 
the Arabian khalifat, grew rapidly in power, and 
became a source of great jealousy and trouble to 
the occupants of the tlirone of Baghdad. Political 
rivalry thus combined with religious hatred to 
make the war between the faithful and the 
heretics most savage and unrelenting. 

From the Ismailians sprang another sect, which 
forced itself upon the notice of the CruBadei‘8, 
and introduced a new word, Assassin, into the 
languages of Euro{)e. This sect was founded by 
a native of Re, named Hasan 8abah, who was 
schoolfellow and couqjanion of Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
the well-known wazir of the Seljuki government, 
and author of the Majina-ul-Wasaya. The forcible 
removal of all foes and rivals by the dagger of the 
asBassiii, was the profession and the distinctive 
practice of tliis abominable sect. Amongst others, 
Nizam - ul - Mulk, above referred to, fell under 
their daggers, and the autlior of the Jahan-kusha 
had nearly become u victim to Ismailian aBsassiiis. 
Ill Ji. 483, Hasan Sabah obtained possession of the 
strong fortress of Alah-amut or Alamut (the Eagle’s 
Nest), in the province of Rudbar, about eleven 
{larasangs north of Kazwin, and here ho and his 
descendants maintained themselves for nearly 
two centuries, when tlie fortress and many others 
fell under the iron tread of the Mongols. The 
excesses of the Assassins had impelled Mangu 
Khan to determine upon the extermination of the 
whole sect of Ismailians, and under him and his 
successor Hulaku, their fortresses were taken, and 
many thousands of their men, women, and chil- 
dren, and babes at the breast, were put to the 
sword. 
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The KArmatians appear to have pushed them- pantheistic theosophj, — were so much in con- 
Belves eastwards into the valley of the Indus, and tormity with sentiments already prevalent amongst 
to have sought a country in Sind aboiit n. 375 these willing disciples, that little persuasion could 
(a.d. 986), and seem to have been ruling there have been required to induce them to embrace so 
at the time of Mahmud's return from the fall congenial a system of metaphysical divinity, of 
of Somnath. From Biruni we learn that the which the final degree of initiation, however 
Karmatians destroyed the great idol at Multan, cautiouslv and gradually the development was 
and the heretical chief, whom Mahmud of Ghazni concealed, undoubtedly introduced the disciple 
drove away from that town, was no doubt a into the regions of the most unalloyed atheism, 
member of this sect, for the name of Karmatian So susceptible, indeed, must the native mind 
is applied to him by one or two writers, although have been of th* hc insidious doctrines, that 
the more general name of Mulahida is more fre- Hammer-Purgstall and others, who have devoted 
qufently used. much Attention to these topics, have very reason- 

Mahmud’s wazir, Hasnak, was brought to the ably concluded that the doctrines of these secret 
stake by Mosud upon the charge of being a Kar- societies, such as the Karmatian, Ismailian, or 
matian. The personal enmity of MasQd no doubt Assassin, Druses, Batini, and sundry others, which 
precipitated this act; but there is ample proof at various periods have devastated the Mulium- 
that the khalif was greatly incensed against madan world, and frequently threatened tlic 
the wazir for having received a khilat from the extinction of that faith, though originally based 
Egyptian khalif, and that he had urged Mahmud upon the errors c; the GaosticB, were yet largely 
so strongly to execute him that the incensed indebted to tl.o mystical philosophy and theology 
monarch broke out in the indignant words re- of eastern nations, and especially of India, where 
corded by Baihaki, ‘Tell the doting old khalif the tenets of transmigration and of absorption 
that out of regard to the Abbossidea I have into the deity were even more familiar both to 
meddled with all the world. I am hunting for Buddhists and Brahmans than they were to these 
the Karmatians, and wherever one is found he is miserable schismatics. — Elliot's History of Indin^ 
impaled. If it were proved that Hasnak is a ii. p. 497 ; TV. o/Z/ind. i. p. [481 ; Calcutta Review. 
Karmatian, the Commander of the Faithful should KAKNA, in Hindu mythology. Son of Prithi 
soon see what had happened to them. But I or Kunti. Kunti bad received from Dur-vasas 
have brought him up, and he is to me as my sons a charm by virtue of wfiich she could have a 
and my brothers. If he is a Karmatian, so am I.’ child by any god whom she preferred to invoke. 
When Mahmud departed, and Ilasnak’s enemy She chose the sun, and the offspring was Karna, 
succeeded, the khalif’s animosity was soon ap- who was born equipped with arms and armour, 
pcased. He was thus older than his half-brothers, the 

Though Mahmud expelled the Karmatian chief Pandava. He became king of Anga, but in the 
from Multan, the heresy was not suppressed ; for great fight of the Mahabharata ho was killed by 
in H. 571 (a.d. 1175), Muhammad Ghori once more Arjuna, and the Pandu brothers only then be- 
dclivered Multan from the hands of the Karma- came aware of his relationship to them.— Doic^or*. 
tiaiis. Inn. C84 (a.d. 1237) wo find them in some KARNA-CHAPARA. The Haft Khaneh, or 
force at Dehli, where they made a concerted Satgurh group of caves, is one of the Behar caves 
assault upon the faithful in the Great Mosque, in the neighbourhood of Raia^riha, amongst the 
and slew a considerable number ; but they were most ancient caves in India, being about B.c. 200. 
finally overpowered, ‘and every heretic and Kar- The others are the Milkmaid’s Cave, the Brahman 
matian was sent to hell.* Girl’s Cave, the Nagarjun Cave, and in the neigh - 

The Druse sect adored Hakim, the Fatimitc hood are the Karna-chapara and Lomas Rishi 
khalif of Egypt, as a god. In the year a.d. Oaves. 

1032, Muktana Baha-ud-Din, the chief apostle K A RNAK and Luxor are famed for their ancient 
of Hamza, and the principal compiler of the temples. The sacred enclosure of the Kamak 
Druse writings, was in correspondence with temple comprises a square of 2000 feet each way, 
the Karmatian schismatics in Sind, his letter with 26 temples within the enclosure. On the walls 
being addressed to Shaikh-ibn-Sumur, Raja Bal, of these stupendous structures we have the history 
in particular. The Karmatians, after successive of Egypt from Sesortesen i , who reigned 5000 
defeats and subsequent persecution in Arabia, as vears ago, down to the Roman Augustas, — those 
refugees from Bmirein and A1 Hasan, sought being the earliest and latest names inscribed on 
protection in Sind, where their progress amongst the lithotomes of Kamak. The famous hvpostylo 
the Hindus was rapid. The Karmati, one of the court is 170 feet long; its width is 829 feet. It 
Baluch clans, preserves the memoiy of its heresy, is supported by 134 columns. The centre twelve 
Independent of the general dissemination of Shiah are 62 feet high in the shaft, and 36 feet in cir- 
scDtimcnts in the valley of the Indus, which cumference. The remaining 122 columns arc 42 
favoured notions of the incorporation of the god- feet in height and 28 feet in circumference. The 
head in man, the old occupants of the soil must, lintel stone of the great doorway is within two 
from other causes, have been ready to acquiesce in inches of 41 feet in length. Every part of tho 
the wild doctrines of the heretics, who now offered walls, the pillars, and Hie roof, is covered with 
themselves for spiritual teachers, as well as polit- coloured sculpture. 

ical leaders. Their cursing of Mahomed; their KARNAL, a town in the Panjab, in lat. 29® 
incarnations of thcdcity; their types and allegories ; 42' 17" N., long. 77^ 1’ 45" E., ana 966 feet above 
their philosophy divided into exoteric and esoteric ; the sea. The district is occupied W the agricul- 
their religious reticence ; their regard for parti- tural Jat, who are careful and thriny cultivators, 
cular numbers, particularly seven and twelve ; Here, as in most other districts, they are con- 
the various stages of initiation; their abstruse fined to the once sterile uplands, while the RiHputB 
allusions ; their mystical interpretations, and their and Gujam occupy the fruitful Khadar ; the Brah- 
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mans, most of whom arc engaged in tillage, being 
found moat thickly in the Jumna Talley. 

KARNATIO or Carnatic, a term applied by 
modem geographers to the low country below 
the ghats on the Coromandel or eastern coast 
of the Peninsula of India, also known as the 
Drarida or Tamil country. But the Karnatika, 
Kannadi, or Canarese language is spoken in the 
centre of the Peninsula. It is bordered by the 
Tamil and the Telugu on the east, is spoken 
throughout the plateau of Mysore and in the S. W. 
districts of Hyderabad, in the Dekhan as far north 
as the village of Miirkunda, lying 30 miles west 
of Beder. Also, it is largely spoken in the ancient 
Telugu country on the Malabar coast, now long 
designated as Canara, a name whicii it acquired 
from having been subjected for centuries to the rule 
of Canarese princes. But in Canara, the Malealam, 
the Konkani, and the Telugu are also spoken, 
though less extensively than the Canarese. The 
Canarese character differs slightly from the Telugu, 
from which it has been borrowed, but the cha- 
racters used for Tamil, Malealam, and Telugu are 
quite distinct from each other. The ancient 
Canarese character, however, entirely differs 
from that of the modern Telugu, and the Canarese 
language differs even more widely from the Telugu 
than it does from the Tamil. There is an ancient 
dialect of the Canarese Janguage current, as well 
as modem, the latter differing from the former 
by the use of different inflexional tenninations. 
The ancient Canarese dialect, however, has no 
connection with the Sanskrit character to which 
that name has been given, in which, viz. the Ilala 
Kannada, many very ancient inscriptions in the 
Mahratta country as well as in Mysore are found. 
The people who speak the Canarese language may 
number seven millions. This includes the Coorg 
people and the Hyderabad country, where Canar- 
ese, Mahrati, Gondi, and Telugu are spoken, 
the Urdu or Hindustani language being merely 
known to the Muhammadans there, and to the 
Hindus and Kayasths from Northern India, the 
resident population using it as a lingua franco. 
Of the books in the Karnatika language, mention 
may be made of the Kavya Sarya, Karn., Gems 
from the Works of ancient Canarese Poets, by 
Aggalah, a poet of the 12th century; Rudra 
Bhatta wrote the Jagannatha-Vijaya ; the Bharata 
Sara is by Chandra Sekhara Kavi ; the Abbinava 
Bharata Sara Sangraha was composed by Bijja- 
lanka Raya of Kalyaua pura in the 12th century. 

KARNA-VEDIIA, a Hindu ceremony of boring 
a child's ears. 

KARNAVEN, in the Malealam, the head of a 
familv community or tarwnad living in the form 
of Marumakatayom, or descensus ob matrice. 
See Polyandry. 

KARNFULI, the river on the banks of which 
Chittagong is built. 

KARNPHUL. Hind. Bunches of silk and 
tinsel ornaments worn in the ear. 

KARNUL, a town on the right bank of the 
Tumbudra, near the junction with the Hiiidri, lat. 
16® 49' 68" N., long. 78® 6' 29" E. ; population 
fl871), 26,579. It gives its name to a revenue 
district, winch was ruled by a Patban family 
until 1839, in which year, in consctjuence of the 
nawab AUf Khan making preparations fui war, 
he was taken prisoner at the battle of Zorapitr, 
dethroned, and removed to Trichinopoly, where 


he was assassinated by one of his own people. 
The district has limestones, shales, and quartzite 
as the prevailing rocks. The limestone makes 
very good building material, and is used for 
lithographic purposes. Lead ore is also found. 
The Catholics of this place originally belonged 
to the Kapu caste, and their conversion to Chris- 
tianity has not made any material change in their 
manners and customs. They eat and drink with 
Hindus, and in several cases intermarry with 
them. They have founded a village named 
Kothala. The wild tribes or Chenchus live on 
the Nullamollays in small communities called 
gudems. Each gudem includes several tribes. — 
Imp, Gaz. 

KAROH. Pers. A cos, an Indian itinerary 
measure of India. 

KAROND or Kala Handi, a feudatory chiefship 
attached to the Sumbulpur district, and lying 
between lat. 19° 5' and 20° 30' N., and long. 83° 
50' and 84“ 40' E. 

KARRA. Hind. A bracelet, a metal ring for the 
wrist, assumed by a Bengali woman on marriage. 

K ARRACK ISLAND or Kharcg, the Icarus of 
Arrian, was surveyed by Captain Goodfcllow, of 
the Bombay l^ingineers. It is composed of coral- 
line sandstone and limestone plentifully mixed with 
fossil tubipora. In the limestone are numerous 
oysters, cockles, limpets, and other molluscs. Tt is 
four miles long and three broad, and has a range 
of table-topped hills ending in bluffs. — Kinneir's 
Geoijraphical Memoir^ p. 18. See Karak. 

KARS, a province in Asiatic Russia, lat. 40° 8' 
to 41° 18' N., and long. 42° 45' to 43° 34' E. The 
capital is in lat. 40° 37' 1" N., and long. 43® 9' 2" 
E., and is 6000 feet above the sea. It is of great 
antiquity. It was taken by Russia in 1828, 1855, 
and 1877. Kars is the Charsa of Ptolemy, is one 
of the strongest places in that region, and is the 
very key of Armenia towards the nortii. Amurath 
III. restored the principal fortifications, and a 
pentagon redoubt was added about the close of 
the 18th century. — Porter's Travels, ii. p. G48. 

KARSHA. Sansk. A weight of gold or silver 
of 180 troy grains. — W. 

KARSIiA, the mountain temple of Karsha of 
Shekavati, has an inscription in grammatical 
Sanskrit. It was erected a.d. 961 , finished a.d. 973. 
It mentions the mythology of the Parana. Siva, tho 
Pramabtes, Muni, and Yati are called immortal ; 
Indra, Kama, Nandi, the Naga, Rama, Balaramn, 
Vishnu, Krishna, Sambhu, and Visvakarma. The 
portico of the temple is graced with the presence 
of Gaya, the holy Asura. The inscription is at a 
temple of the Liuga (Siva), and Dr. Mill says the 
character furnishes a definite standard from which 
the ages of other monuments, of similar or more 
remotely resembling characters, may be inferred 
with tolerable accuracy. The temple was built to 
commemorate the destruction of the Asura, or 
demon Tripura, who had expelled Indra and tho 
god from heaven ; and, on the mountain, Siva 
was felicitated by the gods, whence the name 
Karsha (joy). The princes are but donors and 
benefactors ; the Brahmans are represented as 
the real builders ; their spiritual genealogy Is 
traced ; one of them is made an incarnation of 
Nandi, similar in splendour to the great deity 
himself, and they are calleii Lords of the Earth. 
Indra is called Bharata in the inscriptions. Siva 
is identified with his phallic emblem, and he is 
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aUo ciilled the eight formed one. Nndity, clotted 
hair, and ashes characterize the Brahman teachers. 
Ganapati, the son of Sira, is not mentioned ; 
seeming to indicate that his worship was not yet 
established. — Beng. As. Soc. iv. p. 867. 

KARSHAGNI is a Hindu expiatory ceremony 
obtained from the use of the cow-dung for the 
cremation of the living. On one occasion of its 
performance, it happened, according to a legend, 
that a crow, named, from her friendly disposition, 
Mitra Kaka, was present, and immediately flew and 
imparted the welcome news that a Hindu who 
performs the Karshagui goes to heaven. This 
expiation consists in the victim covering his 
whole body with a thick coat of cow-dung, which, 
when dry, is set on fire, and consumes both sin 
#nd sinner. Until revealed by the crow, this 
potent expiation was unkno^vn ; and it has since 
occasionally been resorted to, particularly by the 
famous Sankaracharya. The friendly crow was 
punished for her indiscretion ; was with all her 
tribe forbidden to ascend to heaven, and was 
doomed on earth to live on carrion. — Wil/orJ. 

KARTA, a title added to the names of petty 
princes and zamindars of Travaucore; also the mem- 
ber of a joint Hindu family who manages the estate. 

KARTABHAJA, a class of Bairagiwho believe 
in the unity of God, — Sherriug. 

KARTIKA. Sansk. The eighth lunar month 
of the Hindu year, October and November, when 
the sun is in Kartika or Pleiades. During the 
months Asharh, Kartik, and Phalguna, Hindus 
perform four kinds of sacrifices to the Viswadeva 
and to Varuna. The sacrifices are called Viswa- 
deva, Varuna praghasa, Sakamedha, and Suna- 
sariya. The materials of sacrifice consist of 
roasted cakes of rice-flour to Viswadeva, with 
two figures of sheep made of flour, to Varuna, 
with vegetables to Agni, and the fourth to Indra. 

Kartik Ekadasi is the eleventh, in some years 
the twelfth, day of the light half of the month 
Kartik, or about the 8th November. On this day 
Vishnu is supposed to rise from bis four months^ 
sleep, and this has reference to the sun being at 
the winter solstice. 

Kartik Purnama occurs about the 11th Novem- 
ber, in the full moon of the month Kartik, when 
Siva is said to have gained a victory over a monster 
called Tripunisura, seemingly three cities of the 
Assyrians ; presents of money (dakshina), or of 
lamps (dip-dan), are made to Brahmans. 

Bhrathi-dwitaya is the Hindu festival on the 
second of the Hindu month Kartik, when Hindu 
sisters entertain brothers, in memory of Yamuna 
entertaining her brother Yaroa. — Wilson^s Gloss. 

KARTIKE YA, or Skanda, the Hindu Mars, the 
second sou of Siva, occupies a prominent place 
among the Salva sect of the Tamil country. It is 
said that the gods, persecuted by giants, implored 
the help of Siva. The lord of Kailasa then 
assumed six faces, and caused six sparks of fire to 
dart out of his six central eyes. The rowks were 
cast into a pond, which the southern ^iva assert | 
is at Tritam, about 60 miles north-west of Madras. 
The six sparks became six infants, which were 
nursed by the six mothers, who form the con- 
stellation Kartika (the Pltiades). When Paryati 
took them in her arms, they assumed one uni^ 
body, having six heads. The warlike son of Siva 
afterwards slew the giants. In North India, Kar- 
tikeya, he wlio was fostered by the Kartikas, is 


his common title. In the Tamil country, Subra* 
maniyan, ho who is like the diamond, is the usual 
epithet. He is also called Murugan, he who has 
perpetual youth, and Arumugau, the six- faced. 
Skanda is used in the Skanda Puraua, and other 
of his names are Agni-blm and Ganga-bhu. 
Skanda is said to have had two wives, Devayanai, 
daughter of Indra, and Vallinachi, who was 
brought up by hunters. The month Kartika (part 
of November and December) is regarded by the 
SaivitcB ns sacred to tne Pleiades and Kartikeyn. 
When the moon enters the third star of the con- 
stellation a g^eat feast is held, and lamps are 
placed in every doorway. There are other legends, 

Kartikcya dipa is the name of the Hindu 
festival celebrated in the month Kartika, in 
honour of Subhramanya, when lights are placed 
at the door and other parte of the bouse, and fires 
kindled on hills. 

KARTTA. Sansk. Makdr, Lord, a name given 
to the Supreme Being. 

KARTTAVIKYA, a king who stole the cow of 
the gods, and was killed by PRra£uiama. 

KARUMNASSA, a tributary to the Ganges. It 
rises in the Kymore range, in lat. 24“ 88' N., and 
long. 83° J 1' E., and runs N.N.W. into the Ganges, 
near Ghazipur, after a length of 140 miles. 

KARIJNAIPIHRAKASA TESIKAR, a zealous 
Vira-Saiva of Kanjipurain. ^He wrote a poem on 
the lingain, Ishdalinpa Akaval, and commenced a 
work called Kalatti Purauuin, but l»e died before 
it was completed. 

KARUNl), a town in the south of Persia ; the 
inhabitants are AU Illahi, worahippers of Ali, 
whom they consider as God ; they eat pork, drink 
fermented liquors, never pray, never fast in 
Ramzan, and arc cruel and savage in their habits. 
Although almost always in revolt against Persia, 
it is scarcely possible to subdue them ; therefore 
feuds are compromised and never thoroughly re- 
pressed by force. Col. Rawlinson says the religion of 
the Ali Illahi sect bears evident marks of Judaism, 
singularly amalgamated with Sabman, Christian, 
and Muhammadan legends. The tomb of Baba 
Yadgar, in the pass of Zardah, is their holy place : 
and this, ut the time of the Arab invasion of 
Persia, was regarded as the abode of Elias. The 
Ali Illahi believe in a succession of incarnations 
of the ^dhead, amounting to 1001 ; Benjamin, 
Moses, Elias, David, Jesus Christ, Ali and bis 
tutor Salman, a joint development, the Imam 
Husain, and the Haft Tan (the seven bodies) are 
considered tho chief of these incarnations. The 
Haft Tan were aeven pir, or spiritual guides, who 
lived in the early ages of Muhammadanism, 
and each, worshipp^ as tho deity, is an object of 
adoration in some particular patt of Kurdistan. 
Baba Yadgar was one of these. The whole of tho 
incarnations arc thus regarded as of one and the 
same person, tho bodily form of the divine mtuit- 
festation having alone changed ; but the most 
perfect development is supposed to have taken 
place in the persous of Benjamin, David, and Ali. 
The Spanish Jew, Benjamin of Tudela, seems to 
have considered the whole of these AH Illahi as 
Jews ; and it is possible that in his time their 
faith may have been less corrupted. Amaria also, 
where the false Messiah, David Elios, appeared^ 

was certainly in the district of Holwan %umal 

of Royal Geographical Societv, ijf. p. 86 ; 
Ferrkr^ Caravan JournrgSf p. 19. 
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KARUN RIVER risea by many apringB in the 
Zardah Koh (mountains) near Korreng ; it is a 
large river from its source. It receives the Ab-i- 
Bora river a little above Susan. After leaving 
the mountains, it is a tranquil river, and would be 
suitable for navigation but for a dam at Shuster, 
where numerous irrigation channels are drawn 
from it. It is joined at Band-i-Kir by the river 
of Disfal, a large stream, exceeding in size the 
Tigris or Uie Euphrates. It discliargea into the 
sea by the khor or channel of Bahmeh Shir, 
which is 40 miles long, and part of its waters 
enter the Shat-ul~Arab by an artificial channel. 
The town of Mohamrah is built on this channel. — 
Chesney, p. 205 ; MacGregor^ iv. p. 225. 

KAKUR (Caroor or Karuru), meaning black 
town, is the Karoora of Ptolemy, Yi^xpavpa. fiotatMiov 
Kvipoifio^pov ; at different periods called Vanji and 
Garbhapuri. The town is in Coimbatore district 
of Madras, situated on the left bank of the 
Amravati river, near its confluence with the 
Cauvery. Lat. 10° 57' 42" N., and long. 78*^ 7' 1C" 
E. During the struggles between the rival 
dynasties of Chera, Chola, and Pandiya, the town 
changed hands more than once. — Imp. Gaz. 

KAUWAR or Carwnr, a seaport town in the 
North Canara district of Bombay, lat. 14° 50' N., 
and long. 74° 14' E., 50 miles south-east of Goa. 

KARWI, a town in the Banda district, N.W. 
Provinces, lat. 25° f2' 10" N., and long. 80° 56' 
50" E-, situated on the river Paisuni. 

KAS, a term applied to several regions in the 
N.W. Himalaya. Kas-Mer is not the country of 
the Krfs, but the Kasia Montes (mer) of Ptolemy, 
the Kha (mer) Kas or Caucasus, Mer is mountain 
in Sanskrit, as is Koh in Persian. Kas was the 
race inhabiting these ; and Kas-gar is the Kasia 
Regio of Ptolemy. Gar is a Sanskrit word still 
in use for a region, as Cutchwaba-gar, Gujur- 
gar, the region of the tortoise race, the country 
of the Gujar race, 

ButKash, Khas, or Kas, a frequently recurring 
prefix in India, is supposed by Mr. Campbell to 
nave its origin from the rishi Kasyapa, who gave 
his name to Kashmir, Kashgar, and to the people 
originally called Kasha or Kassia. — CampheU^ p. 
58 ; Toils Rajasthan, i. p. 803. 

KAS, Tam.; Kasu, Tel., Karn. ; corruptly 
Cash. A small copper coin current at Madras up 
to 1832 ; the ^^th part of a rupee, formerly rated 
at 80 to a fanam. In Tamil, Kas means money, 
coin. 

KASAI or Cossye, a river of Bengal which rises 
in the N.W of the Manbhum district, in lat. 23° 28' 
30" N., and long. 85° 58' 15" E. It flows a very 
winding S.E. and E. course, through Manbhum 
and Midnapur, till it falls into the Haldi in the 
latter district, about 20 miles above the confluence 
of that riviT with the Hoogly. — Imp. Gaz. 

KASAULI or Kussowlee, cantonment and con- 
valescent depot in Simla district, Pan jab, situated 
on the crest of a hill overlooking the Kalka valley; 
distant from Ambala 45 miles north, from Simla 
32 miles south-west. Lat. 80° 63' 13^ N., and 
long. 77° 0' 62" E. The land w^as acquired in 
1844 from the Native State of Bija. 

KASBI, also Kasbin. Hind. A dancing girl, 
a prostitute ; literally a professional person, 

KASERA. Hind. Workers in mixed metals, 
braziers, also melters and casters in moulds. | 
There ore in Hindustan various divisions of these i 


people, and they have a conventional or tribal 
dialect peculiar to themselves. — Wilson* s Glossary. 

KASHAN, a city of Persia, still tolerably 
flourishing, standing in one of the plains, south- 
ward of Isfahan, about half-way between Isfahan 
and Teheran, and also about half-way between 
Sultaniah and Yezd, long noted for its brocades 
and velvets, and also for its scorpions. It was 
founded by Zobeid. It contains a palace by 
Abbas the Great, a fine college, and upwards of 

30.000 inhabitants, who are chiefly employed in 
the manufacture of copper utensils, or silk and 
cotton stuffs. — Yuky Cathay^ i. p. 51 ; Colonel 
Chesney, Euphrates and Tigris, p. 213. 

KASHGAR. The city of Kashgar was founded 
A.D. 1513 by Mirza Abubakr. Kashgar State, in 
1877, was estimated by Sir D. Forsyth to have 

145.000 houses, with 1,015,000 inhabitants. 

Khotan, .... 129,500 Kara Shahr, . . 56,000 

Yarkand, . . . 224,000 Turfan 126,000 

Yangi HiKtiiir, . . 5(1,000 Lob 70.000 

Kashgar, . . 112,000 Maralbosbi, . . 35,000 

Ush Turfan, . . 14,000 Sariglikol, . . . 17,500 

Aksu, .... 84,000 Kirghiz 21,000 

Kucha, .... 42,000 Pakhpuluk, . . 14,000 

Kurla, .... 14,000 

Kashgar, also called Eastern Turkestan, is known 
to the Russians as the Yatti-Shahr or seven cilies. 
Its northern boundary is the Tian Shan mountains, 
its southern is formed by the Kouen Lun and Kara- 
korum mountains ; to the east its limit is the 
shifting sand of the Gobi desert, and the eastern 
slopes of the Pamir plateau bound it on the west, 
the enclosed area being about 1000 miles from 
north to south and 500 from east to west, cover- 
ing 243,750 square miles, the greater part of 
which is uninhabited waste. In 1876 it was 
under a ruler styled Atalik Ghazi. The Chinese 
have held it, and called the country north of the 
Tian Shan mountains Tian-shan-poh-lu, ortho way 
north of the Celestial Mountains, and known to 
the Mongols as Zanghar, whence the Zangaria of 
European writers. The country to the south was 
called Tian-shan-nnn-lu, or the way south of the 
Celestial Mountains, or Kashgar, whence the tenn 
Kashgaria. The rivers of the valleys converge to 
form four main streams, the Khotan, the Yarkand, 
the Kashgar, and the Aksu rivers, used for pur- 
poses of irrigation. They unite and form the 
Tarim river, to the south of Aksu. The desert 
is a vast undulating plain of sand, sloping 
gradually to the eastwani, through which the 
rivers flow. The banks are fringed by thickets, 
in which lurk the tiger, wolf, leopard, and lynx. 
Eastward the Tarim river spreads over the surface, 
forming lagoons and marshes, and again flows in 
a clear channel until it reaches Lake Lob, on the 
edge of the Gobi desert. 'The desert sand has 
already buried the ancient cities of Lob and 
Katak. Each little state of Kashgar, Khotan, 
Yarkand, Yangi Hissar, Kashgar, Ush Turfan, 
Aksu, Kucha, Kurla, Karashahr, and Turfan has 
its owm peculiarities of dialect and social customs. 

Chinese Kashgar is one of the district towns in 
the province of Nan-lu (southern country), and 
may oe said to have enjoyed, ever since the days 
of the Ptolemies, great repute for caravans, parti- 
cularly through its extensive tea trade. Kashgar 
stands in the same relation to Central Asia that 
Kiakhta does to Siberia, and Shanghai and Canton 
to other European nations. This town, moreover, 
is famed in the east for the glowing charms of its 
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* cliaukcns,’ young women, with whom the tra- 
veller may readily form un alliance for a certain 
number of years, or for the pericMl of his stay, be 
it longer or shorter. Owing to these attractions, 
Kasljgar is the resort of Asiatic merchants from 
all parts of the continent. Hero can be met 
the Tibetan with the Persian, the Hindu with 
the Volga Tartar, Afghans, Armenians, Jews, 
gypsies, and runaway Siberian Cossacks. 

Kashgar is one of the largest towns of Eastern 
Turkestan ; it contains 16,000 houses, is situated 
between the rivers Kizyl and Tumen, surrounded 
by a clay wall six fathoms high, about ten arshines 
thick at its foundation, and five at the top, and 
about eight miles (twelve versts) in circumference. 
It is defended by six towers. The town has two 
gates, on the eastern and south-western sides ; the 
first is called Suv-Davsa, the second Kiim-Davsa 
(sandy). 

Appak - Hodja was much esteemed by the 
people ; the high reputation of the teaclu r and 
saint attracted to Kashgar the. Musal.nan youth 
of the east, who were eager to follow his foot- 
steps in the path of sanctity ; and many rulers of 
Manero-Innnhar even were numbered among his 
scholars. His tomb at Kashgar to this day attracts 
many pilgrims from variouH Musaliuan countries ; 
and the Eastern Turkt stani, who regard him ns 
their own peculiar patron, call upon his name in 
moments of peril. 

Galdan conquenjd Little Bokhara in 1678, and 
appointed Appak his viceroy, with Yarkatid foi 
his capital. The family of the Kashgar Khan was 
carried by Galdan into captivity in the Hi regicn, 
and settled in the Musalman town of Kuldja. — 
Russians in Central Asia^ Capt. Valikkanof and 
M. Vemnkqfy pp. 51, 149, 108; JkUrir, 

KASHG()l,aTurki nornade tribe of about 12,000 
families, whose chief is the H-Khani of Ears, one 
of the most influential personages in that province. 
They arrive in spring on the grazing of Isfahan, 
where they are met by the wandering Bakhtiari, 
from their warm pastures of Arabistan, near the 
head of the Persian Gulf. At the approach of 
winter both the tribes return to their respective 
garm-sair or wintering lands. 

KASHGUL-i-ALI, or All’s Pot, a sacred Buddh- 
ist relic, the water-pot of Fo or Buddha, It 
was carried to Kandahar by the tribes who fled in 
the 4th century from Gaudhara on the Indus, to 
escape an invasion of the Yii-chi, who made an 
irruption from Chinese Tartary for the express 
purpose of obtaining it. It is now at the foot of 
the old town of Kandahar, and is one of the most 
celebrated relics of antiquity belonging to the 
eastern world, and still retains amongst the Mu- 
hammadans of Kandahar a sacred and miraculous 
character. It is formed of stone, and may contain 
about twenty gallons. It is under a tree at the 
tomb of Mir Wais. The capacity of the bowl Is 
15 cubic feet, or about 98 gallons, and its weight 
(10 c.f. X 170 lbs.) about 16 ewt Its lip has 
24 facets, each about 7 inches wide. In 1879 
Major le Messurior (p. 241) moved the bowl out 
from the tree, and raised it on stones. See 
Kandahar. 

KASHIFI, Husain-bin-Ali-ul-Vaiz, surnamed 
Kashifi. He translated the fables of Bedpal into 
Persian prose from the Arabic of Ibn Makaffa, 
and named them Anwar-i-Sohaili, or Lights of 
Canopus. SLashifi lived about the middle of the 
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12th century (1150), in the time of Bahmin 
Shah. 

KASHMIR, a Native State in political connec- 
tion with the Government of India. It extends 
from Jat. 82° 17' to 36° 58' N., and long. 78° 26' 
to 80° 30' E. Area, 79,784 square miles ; 
population in 1881, about 1,500,000. The State 
comprises, in addition to the districts of Kashmir 
proper, Jarnu and Punch, the governorships of 
l>adakh and Gilgit, including the districts of 
Dardistan, Baltistan, Jeh, Tahiil, Sura, Zanskar, 
Rupsh *, and others ; but the provinces of ICashroir 
and Jamu fonn the more important part of the 
State. The vrMcy of Kashmir is travemed in its 
whole length by the river Jhelum, which rises at 
the east end of the valley, and winds from one 
side of the plain to the other, at one time washing 
the base of the northeri. hills, at another receding 
to a consideraole distance from them. The Jhelum 
flows with a tranquil stream, and being, for boats 
of considerable burden, navigable throughout the 
whole of the level country as far up as Islamabad, 
is the great Ihghway for the traflic of the country. 
Friim all times the valley has been the retreat 
from the heats of India for the conquering races. 
Its oldest record is contained in the Raja Taringini, 
composed in A.r>. 1125, giving a historical account 
from «.c. 1182, and describing the draining of the 
valley through an opening in the Baramoola 
mountain. A Kaurava or Naga dynasty seems 
to have ruled there for about 1266 years, with 
one oi whom, Gonerda, authentic history com- 
mences. It was annexed to the Moghul empire 
under Akbcr in A.i). 1586. It has since been 
ruled over by chiefs of the Daurani and Barakzai 
tribes of Afghans, but was taken in 1819 by 
Kanjit Singh of Lahore ; and on the 16th March 
1846, Giilab Singh, ruler of Jamu, a Dogr# 
Rajput, was invested at Amritsar with the title 
of maharaja of Kashmir. 

The ancient rulers have been the Kashmir 
Kjiurava dynasty, 1266 years, B.C. 8714 to B.C. 
1217 ; Gonerdiya dynasty, 1018 years, n.c. 318 
to B.C. 28 ; Aditya dynasty, 192 years, B.c. 10 to 
A.D. 135 ; Gonei^iya dynasty, 592 or 433 years ; 
Naga, 260 years 5 months, A.i>. 694 to 1296. 

The principal ancient cities of Kashmir are the 
old capital of Srinagari, the new capital called 
Pravarasenapura ; Khagendrapura and Khuna- 
musha, built before the time of Asoka; Vijipars 
and Pantasok, which are referred to Asoka him- 
self; Surapura, a restoration of the ancient 
Kambuva ; Kanishkapura, H ushkapura, and 
Jushkapura, named after the three Inao-Scythian 
princes by whom they were founded ; Parihasa- 
pura, built by Lalitaditya; Padmapura, named 
after Padma, the minister of Raja Vrihaspati ; 
and Avantipura, named after Raja Avantiverma. 

The Kashmir temples are Marttand, Avantipore, 
Payech, Bhaniyar, and Waniyat. Marttana, 60 
feet by 38 feet, is now in ruins. It is 5 miles east 
of Islamabad, and is built on an elevated plateau 
that overlooks the valley. Its exact date cannot 
be determined, but it is somewhere between the 
years 870 and 500 a.d. It overlooks the finest 
view in Kashmir. Its enclosiDg courtyard ia 
220 feet by 142 feet. The encloBure was erected 
by Lalitaditya, who reigned a.d. 725 to 761. 
General Cunningham, however, thinks that the 
temple was erected by Ranaditya, who reigned 
A.D. 578 to 694. The courtyara of this, and of 
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all the Kashmir temples, was constructed to admit 
of it being filled with water. The principal Naga 
figures in the niches have three or five tieadcd 
snake-hoods at the back of their heads. The 
Avantipore temples were erected by Avantiverma, 
who was the first king of the Utpala dynasty, and 
reigned from A.n. 876 to 901. He was a zealous 
Saiva, The 8tyl(^ is rich in detail. 

The Kashmirian sacred buildings are distin- 
guished by great elegance of outline, massive 
boldness in the parts, and good taste in decora- 
tion. Lofty pyramidal roofs, trefoiled door- 
ways covered by pyramidal pediments, and great 
width of intercolumniation, are among the prin- 
cipal features of the Kashmirian temple. The 
material generally found to hav(^ been used is a 
blue limestone, capable of taking the highest 
polish, to which circumstance Captain Cunning- 
ham refers the beautiful state of preservation in 
which some of the buildings exist. 

The body of Srinuggur, the former capital, is 
intersected with a labyrinth of canals. To avoid 
the necessity of crossing the dangerous Wular 
lake, through which flows the main stream of 
the Jhelum, a navigable canal was construct(‘d 
in early times to connect 8opiir with Srinuggur. 

The Dal or city lake is situated north-east of 
Srinuggur, and is connected with the Jlxdum by a 
canal called the Tsont-i-kul, or Apple-tree Canal, 
which enters it opposili' tlu* palace. The Anchar 
is situated to the north of Srinuggur. It is con- 
nected with the Dal by means of the Nalli Mar, 
which flows into tin* Sind river near Shadipur. 
The Maiiasbal, said to bo the most beautiful lake 
in Kashmir, is situated near the right bank of the 
Jhelum, and is miles long, J of a mile wide, 
and very deep. Hut the Wular is the largest of 
<*11 the Kashmir lakes. Its extreme breadth from 
north to south is miles, exclusive of the 
marches on the south side ; extretne breadth, 10 
miles ; circumference, nearly 30 miles; average 
depth, 12 feet ; deepest part, about 16 feet. The 
Jhelum flows into the Wular on its east side, near 
the middle of the lake, leaving it at its south-west 
corner in a fine open stream about 200 yards wide. 

The valley is singidarly free from any modern 
intermixture of foreign races, and, though now 
professing Muiiammadanisiii, the features of the 
Kashmir people proclaim thcmi to be one 
of the higliest and purest races in the world. 
They are of quite high Aryan type, very fair, 
handsome, with chiselled features, and a strong, 
athletic figure, but none of them are of martial 
proclivities. 

The Kashmir people, though long since converted 
to Muhammadanism, have been of the Brahmanical 
race. The educated class, who maintained their 
own tenets, and are still very numerous, are 
known as pandits. They are exceedingly clever, 
and ore a somewhat oppressive bureaucracy, 
which has ruled Kashmir under every successive 
Government, and has sent out colonies to seek 
their livelihood in Northern India. 

The industry arid mechanical skill of the stout- 
limbed prolific Kashmiri are as well known as 
their poverty, their tameness of spirit, and their 
loose morali^. The few uumixed Rajputs possess 
the personal courage and the pride of race which 
distinguish them elsewhere. 

The languages of Kashmir are divided into 13 
separate dialects. Of these, Dogri and Chibhali, 


which do not differ much from Hindustani and 
Panjabi, are spoken in the, hills and country of 
the Punch and Jamu districts. Kashmiri is mostly 
used in Kashmir proper, and is rather curiously 
and closely related to the Sanskrit. It is not, 
however, the court language, and for the purposes 
of a traveller through Kashmir either Hindustani 
or Panjabi will serve. PTve dialects are included 
under the term ‘Pahari,’ a language spoken by 
the mountaineers in the east of Kashmir. Besides 
these, there are two dialects of Tibetan, which 
arc spoken in Baltistan, Ladakh, and ChamjTts ; 
and ill the north-west three or four varieties of 
the Dard dialects of Aryan origin. 

The Kashmir Brahmans eat meat, and an* 
excluded by the Indian Brahmans, alike from tlie 
live Gaur and from the five Dravid, and form a 
separate Brahmanical class, being more secular 
than the priestly Brahmans of Hindustan and the 
Deklian, than whom Ijhey are altogether loose in 
their observances. The Kashmiri pandits are 
known all over Northern India as a very Clevel- 
and energetic race of office-seekers; as a body 
they excel in acuteness the same number of any 
other race with whom they come in contact. 
Almost all the secular pandits use the I’crsian 
character freely ; they are perfectly versatile, and, 
serving abroad, will mount a horse, gird on a 
sword, and assume at a push a semi-military air. 
Th(^ lower classes of Kashmir have long since been 
converted to Muhammadanism, but they seem to 
l)(‘ ethnologically identical with the Brahmans, 
and tradition asserts that they arc of the same 
race. The Brahmans of Kashmir are regarded by 
those of Bengal as of an inferior order, and the 
agricultural Brahmans on the Saraswati banks are 
similarly looked down upon. 

Probably owing to the circumstance that th(‘ 
valley has so often been the resort of pleasure- 
seekers, the morals of the people are not at a 
high standard. A satirical Persian couplet runs — 
‘ Dar jahan ast do taifah be pir 
Sunni-i*Balkh, Shiah-i-Kashmir. ’ 
which may be rendered that there is not an 
honest man among the Sunni of Balkh or the Shiah 
of Kashmir. 

From Kashmir eastwards, all the easily access- 
ible portions of the Himalaya are occupied by 
Aryan Hindus, as far ns the eastern border of 
Karnaon and the Kali river separating Kamaon 
from Nepal, — the Tibetans being here confined 
to the valleys about and beyond the snow. People 
of Tibetan blood have migrated into Nepal, 
throughout its whole length, and have formed 
mixed tribes whoso appearance and language is 
more Tibetan than Indian, but whose religion 
and manners are Hindu. East of Nepal, in 
Sikkim and Bhutan, the Hindu element almost 
disappears, and the Tibetans are altogether 
dominant. 

The hills westward from Kashmir to the Indus 
are inhabited by Kukka and Bumba, but towards 
the river itself the Yusufzai and other Afghan 
tribes prevail ; while there are many secluded 
valleys peopled by the widely-spread Gujar, 
whose history has yet to be ascertained, and whi> 
are the vassals of Arabian ayuds, or of Afghan and 
Turkoman lords. 

In the hills south of Kashmir, and west of 
the Jhelum to Attock and Kalabagh on the Indus, 
are found Gakkar, Gujar, Khatir, Awan, Janjuh. 
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and others, all of whom may be considered to like children. They are talkatiTe, cheerful, and 
haye, from time to time, merged into the Hindu Ifumorous. 

stock in lahguago and feelings. Of these, some, Thg* Muhammadan Mauji or boatmen are 
as the Janjuh, and especially the Gakkar, have a numerous ; they are greedy and cowardly, but 
local reputation. have good spirits, an active imagination, are 

E^tward of Kashmir are the Bhot race in energetic and versatile. 

Balti and Ladakh. Haiti includes Hasora, The Wattal of Kashmir are a gypsy tribe which 

Rongdo, Rong-yul, Shagar, Iskardo, Bulti, Pay- supplies dancing girls and prostitutes ; the women 
kuta, Tolti, Khartaksho, Kiris, Khaybalu, and arc among the handsomest of the valley. 

Chorbat I^dakh, inhabited by the Bhot-pa, in- The Guluwan of Kashmir are horse-grassers. 

eludes Spiti, Zanskar, Purik, Sum, Hembako The Rarnba dwell along with the Kukka in the 

(Dras), Ladakh proper or Lch, Nubra, Kong, rugged hill fron lor beyond the Jholum. They 
Hupshu, and Hanle. Garhwal is to a large are of Brahmanical origin, but profess Muham- 
extent Bhot. The language of the Bhutiahs of madanisi:;. And, on the eastern side of the 
Til)et is also that of Bhutan, and is a connecting Jhclum, the ^ills are shared by other races, and 
link between the polysyUabio and monosyllabic by a numerous body of Sikhs, converts from 
tongues. Brahmans prior to the Sikh religion becoming a 

In the valley of the Upper Indus, that is in political power. They are useful soldiers and 
Ladakh and Little Tibet, the prevailing race is servants. 

the Bhot subdivision of the great Tartar variety The Khatri are the higher class of traders, 

of the human race. Lower down that classical The Thakur of Jamit are the chief cultivating 

stream, in Gilgit and Chulas, tbe remains of class. Tiiey correspond in their avocations to 
the old and secluded Dardu and Dungher races the Jut of :he Panjab, though not related; they 
are still to be found ; but both in Iskardo and in are a well-made race, of larger frame than the 
Gilgit itself there is some mixture of Turkoman Rajputs. 

tribes from the wilds of Pamir and Kashgar. The Banya, Karar, and Nai or barber pursue 
Generally it may be observed that on the north, their usual avocations; the Juir are water-carriers, 
the Afghan on one aide, and the Turkoman on lik(‘ the Kahar race of the N.W. Provinces, 
the other, are gradually pressing upon the old Th« Dom and Megh arc numerous in Jamu, 
but less energetic Dardu. The best and most and are employed as sweepers, briokmakers, and 
recent notice of the tribes is the following, given charcoal burners. They fre small limbed, short 
by Mr. Drew \n his Northern Barrier. in stature, and of a dark colour. 

Doqra . — The maharaja of Kashmir is a Dogra. The Chihhali^ people of Chibhal, the region 
The Dogra or Dugar race dwell '’hiefly among lying between the Chenab and Jhelum rivers, are 
the hills surrounding Jamu, 1200 feet above the converted Dogra. The Chibh tribe lying south 
sea. They are not met with in approaching of Kashmir have been but little reclaim^ from 
Kashmir from the Panjab, and extend for about barbarism. 

160 miles, from the river Kavi on the east to the The Jat is numerous in Chibhal, and is Muham- 
Jhelum on the west, and about 14 miles in depth, madanized. 

from the Daman-i-Koh or skirt of the mountain. The Sudan take a high place among the 
The other inhabitants are the Hindu Pahari, the Muhammadans, and with others have the title of 
Muhammadan Chibhali, Kashmiri, and Dard, and Sahii. 

the Buddhist of Balti, Ladakh, and Champa. The Gakkar are numerous on the right bank of 
The Dogra castes are Brahman, Mian Rajput, the Jhelum. Those of itawal Pindi compose the 
Working Rajput, Khatri, Thakur, Jat, Banya, gentry of the hill country in that neighbourhood, 
and Karar, small shopkeepers, Nai or barber, Juir The Pahari are a strong, hardy, and active 
or carriers, the Dhiyar, the Megh, and the Dom. race, of good, powerful frame ; they have a 
The Rajputs are the ruling race, average about straight forehead, good brow, with a nose 
6 feet 4 inches or 6 feet 5 inches, of slim make, markedly booked. Their dress oonsists of a 
with high shoulders, curiously bow-legged, with long or short coat, fastened bv a kamrband or 
tum-in toes ; they are not muscular, but are active waistband ; trousers (paijama) loose to the knee, 
and untiring. They are of a light-brown colour, fitting close to the leg belorw. The Dom and 
small features, nose gcDeraUy hooked. Their Megh are mixed among them. Many different 
character is simple and childlike, tractable, but dialects are current in the region occupied by the 
very particular in caste observances, avaricious, Pahari. 

and dose-fisted. The Mian Rajput in particular The Gaddi race in Jamu resemble the Pahari 
is overbearing, proud, and conceited, and become in physical form. Their head-dress is a hat of 
spoiled by advancement. They do not learn any peculiar form, 

trade, and to put their hand to the plough would The Ratal of Kashmir do all the dirtiest work, 
be deemed a disgrace, so they employ others to remove and skin dead cattle, and make leather, 
cultivate their bits of land. They take to military The better circumstanced follow Mu h a mm a d ans 
service, and ore expert swordsmen. Many of the in their rules as to food ; the poorer eat carrion, 
Working Rajputs also follow arras as a profession, are musicians, and the dancing girls of Srinuggur 
but they have a low social status. The Rajput are of the Batal race. 

dans are Chib, Jaral, Pid, etc. The Dard are mostly Muhammadan, but some 

The Brakmowj are numerous as cultivators; they of them between Iskardo and Leh are BuddhisL 
are in all employments. and are very dirty people. At Rondu, the Dard 

The Kashmiri are false-tongued, ready with a and Balti are nearly equal, but at Dras the Dard 
lie, and given to deceit; they are noisy and preponderate. The Bhot designate the Dard Brok*' 
quarrelsome, ready to wrangle, but not to fight ; pa. Dard are a bold and independent race ; they 
on the least exercise or threat of forse they cry resist oppression ; though not caring much for 
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lift*, they aro not bloo<lthivHty. Tlioy 
•IresH in woolh'n pirincnts. Tiny have Rovoral 
races or IribcR, the Ronu, Shin, Ynsljknn. Kreinin, 
and Ooin. The Dorn are muRiciaiiR, like the 
Dorn of the N.W. DrovinceH, the Mirasi of the 
Paiijab, the Heni of Ladakli, and Jhital of Kash- 
mir. Tlic Kreinin arc carriers, potters, nnllcrs. 
The Yaahkun are agricultural. 'I'he Shin occur 
mixed with the Yaslikun along tlio Indus valley; j 
they hold the cow in abhorrence, they do not use 
cow’s milk, nor make or eat butter from it. They 
will not use cow-duiig for fuel ; they keep c^ittle 
for ploughing, but have as little as }»os8iblc to do 
with theni. 

JjKlakk is occupied by the Ladakhi or Bhot-pa 
and the Lham-pa. The Ladakhi has the features 
of the Mongoloid races; the, outer corners of 
their eyes are drawn out, and the upper eyelirls 
are hung I >y a fold of the skin above, the nose seems 
piesstd into the face ; the mouth large and inex- 
pressive. The men average' b feet 2 inches, and the 
women 4 feet 9i inches. 'Phey are an ugly race ; 
they are cheerful, willing, and good tempi'red, 
but simple and clumsy, slow, inapt, and truthful. 
The choga and a cap and boot-s and gaiters are the 
sole articles of men’s apparel ; the women w'ear a 
gown. They an' Buddhists. 

Ikm is the name of the servile races of Ladakh. 

Champa an; nomades, and inliabit the higher 
country. They are found in tlu* valley of the 
Indus above the villa^jj^s, and in the plains or flat- 
bottomed valleys of Itupsbu, and a few outlying 
places. In personal appearance and dress they 
do not differ from the Laflnkhi. They are a cheer- 
ful, hardy race. They live in tents, occupying a 
spot for a month or two, and move to fresh 
pastures. 

The Chanpan Pal or Palial of Kashmir are 
sliepherds who tend the flocks of other people. 

The Ladakhi are all engaged in agriculture. 
A loose - grained barley is their most common 
cereal; it is cultivated up to 15,000 feet, and 
at 13,700 and 14,000 are villagim depending on 
its cultivation. AVlieat is grown up to 12,800 feet. 
Barley-meal is the common food, and chatig, a light 
beer, is their national drink. Their women share 
in the work of agriculture. Polyandry, except 
among the few richer people, is quite general. 
The elder brother’s wife is poinmon to all the 
brothers, and the children recognise all as father. 
The woman may also choose another husband 
from a different family. 

The Kham-ha of the Kham country, far to the 
east of Lbassa, are found in the districts of Zanskar 
and Kupshu. They are professional beggars ; 
along with their wives and children they wander 
about some parts of India in the cold months, and 
to the higher parts of Ladakh in summer ; live in 
small tents, which they carry on goats. 

Earthquakes are of not uncommon occurrence. 
In June 1828, the city of Srinuggur was shaken by 
an earthquake, which destroyed about 1200 houses 
and lOOO persons. For more than two months 
afterwards, lesser shocks were daily experienced. 

The deodar is abundant, and is extensively 
employed in the construction of houses, temples, 
and bridges. Tiie forests also contain Pinus 
longifolia and P. excelsa, Abies Webbiana, walnut 
(the quality of the wood for gun-stocks and furni- 
ture being little inferior to that of Britain), maple, 
poplar, willow, yew, and a species of juniper. 


The orh'utal plane or Chunar (Platanus brionUdis) 
is jwobably found nowhere* more abundant or 
Uixuriiinl than in Kashmir, though it is not in- 
digenous. The absence of oaks, rhododendron, 
Andromeda, and Pinus Gerardina is remarkable. 
By order of tlie Moghul emperors, a grove of chunar 
and poplar was planted near every Kashmirian 
village ; these were protected by a heavy fine on 
every tree felled, but the Sikhs destroyed many 
of them. Fruit of all kinds abounds in Kashmir. 
There are four varieties of walnut, one of which 
grows wild in the forest, and the others arc culti- 
vated. The former is very tiny, and the scanty 
k<!rnel is encased in a thick shell. One of the 
horticultural species is very much superior to the 
others; it is called Kaghuzee (from Kaghuz, 
paper), because the shell is as thin as paper, and 
can ejisily be broken by the hand. The superiority 
of this species is attributed to its having been 
originally engrafted, but tliough now raised from 
sc'cd, it does not become deteriorated. The Kash- 
mirian use the walnut as a dye for black and green 
colours ;. the former, from the ripe fruit, is a fast 
or permanent dye, and the latter is furniahed from 
the W'alnutH which fall to the ground while they 
are still green. The latter colour is not perma- 
lu'.nt. From Uie kernel an oil is extracted, which 
is used, not only for burning in lanjps, but nlso 
for culinary purposes. It is said also to be made 
the medium for extracting tlie perfume of llu' 
jaamiiK*, the yellow rose, and the narcissus. 

In Kashmir are two eminences which bear the 
name of Takht-i-Suliman ; one near Kashmir is 
called Sir-i-Sheo, or Siva’s head, by the Hindus, 
but also Sankarachar ; and the hill on the opposite 
side of the city is called Hari Purbat, or the hill 
of Vishnu or Hari. On the latter hill is the fon 
of Kashmir. 

Kashmir has been famed for its woven shawls, 
also for its painted ware (manakkash), and its 
embroidery (chikand). 

Kjishrnir yields gold, iron, coal, storax, anti- 
mony, borax, sal-ainmoniac, sulphur, talc, marble, 
manganese, rock crystal. — Cunninyham's Anciott 
(ieoyraphy of India ; Captain KniyhCs Diary of 
a Pedestrian in Kashmir and Tibet; Drew’s 
Northern Barrier; Raja Tarinyini; Calcutta 
Review^ 1871; Prinsep’s Antiquities; Mr. (Sir 
Georye) Campbell; Sir R. Montgomerfs Report; 
Rcnnell's Memoir; Dr. Thomson's Trs. ; Asiatle 
Researches; Vigne's Trs.; Wilson's Glossary; 
Baron lluyel’s Trs. ; Imp. Gaz. 

KASHMIR GHAR, a cave situated in the 
territory of the Baboozai, on a mountain whicJi 
cannot be ascended but by a steep passage, licwn 
in a great measure out of the rock. This place is 
also called Pelley, and is 16 cos from the town of 
Soukhor. 

KASI. Hind. An encaustic tiling- work seen 
on old buildings. 

KASI, the earliest name of Benares, and still 
in common use, either alone or joined with the 
later name, as Kasi-Banaras. It is, perhaps, the 
Kassula or Kassidia of Ptolemy. The name is 
referred to Kasi-raja, who was one of the early 
progenitors of the Lunar race. He was succeedetl 
by twenty descendants, all rajas of Kasi, amongst 
whom was the celebrated Divodasa. — Cunningham, 
Ancient Gcog. of India^ p. 438. 

KASIA or Khasiya, a race occupying the hill s 8 
of the valley of the Brahmaputra, in lat. 26° 20' to 2 8 
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7' N., loutf. 90® 62' to 92® 11' E., between Cherru- 
pnnji and the Shillong mountain. The Kaua are 
the ablest bodied of ^e borderers of Assam, and 
differ very little from the Garo. They are arranged 
in petty raiaships. Nat* worship seems the cult 
of the Kisia. They dread snakes. They build 
their houses on piles. 'They trap fish. They distil 
and drink intoxicating liquors, and between Ring- 
hot and Cherra, and in other places, they have 
bridges of the fibres of the india-rubber tree. 
The Kasia is distinguished from all the surround- 
ing languages — Indian, Ultra-Indian, and Tibetan 
— %y its direct and prepositional ideology. It is a 
fragment of the Mon Kambojan formation of 
languages, and is a remnant of an older formation 
which preceded the Burma-'Tibetan in Northern 
Ultra-India. 

They have the Mongolian type of features in the 
highest development Colonel Yule mentions that 
porters of the Kasia nation used often to carry down 
from the coal mines of Gherrapunji to the plains, 
a distance of 11 miles, loads of two maunds or 
1 65 lbs. of coals. Their stl‘ength and bulk of leg 
were such as he had never seen elsewhere. In the 
upper parts of the Kasia country, monumental 
stones are scattered on every wayside. These are 
of several kinds, but the most common is com- 
posed of erect oblong pillars, sometimes almost 
quite unhewn, in other instances carefully squared 
und planted a few feet apart. The number com- 
posing one monument is never under three, and 
runs as high as thirteen ; generally it is odd, but 
not always so. The highest pillar is in the middle 
(sometimes crowned with a circular dish), and to 
right and left they gradually diminish. In front 
of these is what English antiquaries call a crom- 
lech, a large fiat stone resting on short rough 
pillars. These form the ordinary roadside resting- 
place of the weary traveller. The blocks arc 
sometimes of great size. The tallest of a thick 
cluster of pillars in the market-place of Murteng 
ill the Jaintia country, rising through the branches 
of a huge old tree, measured 27 feet in height 
above the ground. A flat table-stone or cromlech, 
near the village of Sailankot, elevated 5 feet 
from the earth, measured 32 feet by 15, and 2 
feet in thickness. In other instances the monu- 
ment is a square sarcophi^us, composed of four 
large slabs, resting on their edges and well fitted 
together, and roofed in by a fifth placed horizon- 
tally. In Bell’s Circassia may be seen a drawing of 
an ancient monument existing in that country, 
which is an exact representation of a thousand 
such in the Khassya Bilhi, and nearly as exactly a 
description of them, though referring to relics on 
the eastern bank of Jordan, may be read in Irby 
and Mangles’ Syrian Travels. The sarcophagus is 
often found in the form of a large slab accurately 
circular, resting on the heads of many little rough 
pillars close planted together, through whose 
chinks you may descry certain earthen pots, con- 
taining the ashes of the family. Belonging to the 
village of Ringhot, in the valley of Mausmai, deep 
in tlie forest, is a great collection of such circular 
cineraries, so close that one may step from slab I 
to slab for many yards. Rarely may be seen a 
simple cairn or a pyramid some 20 feet in height, 
and sometimes one formed in diminishing stories, 
like the common notion of the tower of Babel, or 
like the pyramid of Saocara in Egypt But the 
last is probably rather a burning place than a 


monument, or at least a combination of tha two. 
The upright pillars are merely cenotaphs, and if 
the Kasia be asked why their fathers went to such 
expense in erecting them, the invariable answer is, 
' To preserve their name.’ Yet to few indeed 
among the thousands can they attach any name. 
Many of the viflages, however, seem to derive 
their appellations from such erections, as may be 
seen fnm the number oommenoing with mao, 
which signifies a stone ; mausmai, the stone of 
the oath ; mau-mlu, the stone of salt ; mau-flong, 
the grassy stone ; and others. Mausmai, the om 
atone, suggests that these pillars were also erected 
in memory of notable compacts. On asking Umaus 
the origin of the names, his answer was a striking 
illustration of many pttfsages in the Old Testament: 

‘ There was war,’ said hij, ‘ between Cherra and 
Mausmai) and when they made peace and swore 
to it, they erected a stone as a witness (Sakhi ke 
waatd was his expression). Genesis xxxi. 46 : ‘And 
Jacob took a stone, and set it up for a pillar.' 
Genesis xxxi. 47 : ‘ And Laban called it Jegar- 
sahadiitha: but Jacob called it Galec^’ (both signi- 
fying tne heap of witness). Genesis xxxi. 51, 52 : 
‘ And Laban said to Jacob, Behold this heap, and 
behold ^bis pillar, which 1 have cast betwixt me 
and thee ; this heap is a w^ness, and this pillar 
is a witness, that I will not pass over this heap to 
thee, end that thou shalt not pass over this heap 
and this pillar to me, to do me harm,’ etc. See 
also Joshua xxiv. 26. The name of maumlu, the 
salt stone, is probably of kindred meaning, as 
the act of eating salt from a sword-point is said to 
be the Kasia form of adjuration. These large 
stones are also frequently formed into meturesque 
bridges for the passage of brooks. iTiere is at 
Murteng a bridge of this kind, consisting of one 
stone, 80 feet in length. It is stated by Pember- 
ton that Kai is the real name of the people, and 
Kasia the title bestowed on them by the Bengali 
But Kasi is the only name which they acknowledge 
as that of their country and race. — Latham ; 
Journal p/ the Indian Archipelago^ 1853 ; Yule, 
Cathay y do. Embassy ; Journ. of Btng, As. Soc . ; 
Postaris' Personal Observations^ p. 15. 

KASI BEK. The natives in this neighbourhood 
are of the Ossi tribe, a people of mixed persuasions. 
Christian, Muhamm^an, and pagan. Tne village of 
Kasibek, as well as a few others In its immediate 
vicinity, are inhabited by Chnstians professing the 
same faith and observances as the Georgians. — 
Porters Travelsy I p. 77. 

KASIM, an Arab general who invaded Sind 
during the reign of Dahir, raja of Sind. He was 
nephew of Widid, the sixth khalif of the house of 
Ommaya. He conquered Sind about a.d. 711, and 
sent two of the princesses to Walid. But, on being 
presented to Walid, the elder burst into tears, and 
declared she was now unworthy of his notice, 
having been dishonoured by his nephew before 
being sent from Sind. The khalif m his anger 
ordered Kasim to be sewn up in a raw hide, and 
sent to Damosous \ but when he produced the body 
to the princess, she was so overjoyed at the sight 
that she exultingly declared Kasim to have 
innocent, but &t she had now avenged her 
father’s death and the ruin of her family. The 
two princesses met with a cruel death. 

EeriiJita ; Pottinger^s Travels. 

KASIMBAZAR or Coasimbazar, a decayed town 
in Munihidabad district, Bengal Lat. 24® T 40* 
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N., loDfE, 19' E. Formerly the great eilk mart 
ol hi now three miles from the river, and 

a wildemest. llie Dutch, the French, and the 
English all bid factories here in the 18th century. 
^Tr, of Hind, i. p. 69. 

KASIKA. Amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon, 
an asoetio rite, practised to free the mind from all 
agitation. Eiuana mandala is the circle used in 
me performance of kasina. By its performance 
it is supposed a miraculous energy may be received. 
There are ten descriptions of this rite, viz. : — 

Odata, white. 
Alaka, light. 
Akaia, space. 


Nila, blue. 

Pita, golden. 
Lohita, blood-red. 


Prithavi, earth. 

Apo, water. 

Tejo, fire. 

Vayu, wind. 

For each of these forms ihere are various cere- 
monies. — Hard^i E<utem Monachinn, p. 437. 

KASINAGAkA, the town near which Buddha 
died under a great sal tree. 

KA81 RAI wrote an account of the battle of 
Paniput, between the Daurani Afghans, confeder- 
ate Muhammadans, and the Mahrattas under 
Sedasheo Rao Bhao. It was published in the 
Asiatic Researches, iii. p. 97. He was in the 
employ of Shuja - ud - Dowla, viceroy of Oudh, 
ana was the agent in the attempts made before 
the battle to compromise the affairs. 

KASIS and Kahi. *Hind. Earths containing 
anhydrous protosulphate of iron in white sotin-like 
crystals, and in the fonn of a sesqui-sulphate. 
They are obtained from bituminous shales, and 
are found extensively mixed with the alum shales 
at Kalabagh and at Find Dadan Khan ; they form 
a considerable article of internal trade, being much 
used for dyeing purposes, and in medicine as a 
styptic and astringent . — PoweWs Handbook, 

KASKAS. Hind. Andropogon muricatum. 
The fibrous roots are made into tatties, which 
yield an agreeable perfume. 

KASR. Arab. A palace. PI. Kasur. Madinat- 
ul-Kasur, the town of Luxor, the ancient Thebes. 
It is now a small village. 

KASR or Al-Kasar, a mound of ruins in the 
vicinity of Baghdad. This mound of ancient 
Babvlon is supposed to belong to the hanging 
gardens which were on its western side. There 
are still to be seen beautiful tiers and buttresses. 
In one of the corners is a rough stone lion 
standing over the figure of a man. llbe mound 
is irregular in shape, about 700 yards in length 
and breadth, and in some places about 70 feet 
above tlie plain. The ruin, called by the Arabs 
Al-Kasr, is much smaller than the Majallibah, 
but is nearly similar in character. The tower of 
Nimrud is visible from the spot. Here is supposed 
to have been the site of OWsipbon, and on the 
opposite shore are similar heaps where 8eleucia 
stood. Tak-ul-Kesra, or the Arch of Chosroes, 
possesses no remains of extraordinary taste or 
ornament, but, in the name it bears, speaks of 
splendour and of power, now eclipsed by a simple 
tomb standing close to it, to which thousands 
flock in honour of the memory of a bai ber. A 
mile to the north of the Kasr, or full five miles 
distant from Hilla, and 960 yards from the river 
bank, is the ruin, which was described by Pietro 
della Valle, who determined it to have been the 
tower of Belus, an opinion adopted by liennell. 
The natives call it Majallibah or Mujalibe, lueaning 
overturned . — Jackwuj Journey from India towards 
England; Ouseky'n Travels; Skinner's Overland 


Journey ; Mimon's Travels ; RieUe Ruins of 
I Babylon ; Ptolemy, 

KASRA-i-SHlRIN, a small vUlsge of twenty- 
eight houses, with a caravansarai-imahi in good 
condition. It is situated on the side of a moun- 
tain, at the foot of which flows the Dislla. 
General Ferrier hazards ihe opinion that the 
ruins of Kasra-l-Shirin might be those of the city 
of Oppidam, which is pla^d by ancient authors 
in tne Zagros mountains, between Opis and 
Ecbatana, and was founded by a colony of 
Boeotians, who followed Xerxes into Persia. 

KASRANI are the most northern of 
Baluoh tribes on the British frontier. Their hills 
extend from the Korah pass downwards for a 
distance of about 50 miles ; about half the tribe 
own lands and villages in the plain, a portion 
lead a wandmng life in the front range of hills 
nearest the plain and the half desert tract at its 
base, and the remainder live in the hills. They 
have 22 sections in Debra Gbazl Khan district, 
of which 12 are in the hills. They are about 
8000 strong. 

The hill Kasrani can muster some 1200 fighting 
men, of whom 60 are horsemen. They are very 
thievish, and were in the habit of proceeding 
through the lands of their brethren in the plain 
to plunder in the villages near Dehra Ismail 
Khan. The country round Dehra Futteh Khan 
was also harassed by them. 

KASSAR, a Muhammadan tribe in the Rawal 
Pindi division, N. of the Balt Range. They are 
good cultivators. 

KA8SID. Hind., Pkrs. A mounted messenger ; 
written Cossid. 

KASTHANE. Singh. A sword worn on 
state occasions. 

KASTIRA. Sansk. IHn. It is this word tliat 
gave to the British Isles their earliest name, the 
Kassiterides. 

KASUMBO. Mahr. An infusion of opium 
and water, much drunk in Kaityawar. 

KASVIN, an ancient Persian town, the capital 
of the country previous to Abbas the Great. It 
has many schools. It is also written Kazvin. 

KASVINJ, the literary name of Zakaria-bin- 
Muhammad 'bill - Mahmud - ul- Kousi - ul-Kazvini. 
He wrote in Arabic the Ajaib-ul-Makhluqat, or 
The Wonders of Creation ; it treats of natural 
history, of the qualities of animals, vegetables, 
and minerals, os also of waters, aerial spirits, 
fairies, genii, and talismans, but ^1 with a view 
to confute the Jewish rabbis. His book is much 
esteemed by Muhammadans, and has been trans- 
lated into Turkish and Persian. He wrote also 
the Ghraib-ul-Maujudat, the Asar-ul-Balad, and 
Akhbar-ul-Balad. — Hist, of Genghiz Can^ p. 418. 

KASVINI, author of the Labbu-t-Tawarikh, 
is the name given to Yahyu-bin- Abdul Latif, aur- 
named Kazviui, because born in Kazvin. He 
was eminent as a theologian and philosopher. In 
his early career, he was patronized by Shah 
Tahmasp Saffavi, but his enemies subsequently 
induced the king to give orders to imprison him 
and his son Mir Abdul Latif at Isfahan. Kaz- 
vini was imprisoned, but died after a year and 
nine months, a.h. 962 (a.d. 1654-56), at the ago 
of 77. His second son, Ala-ud*DowIa, known by 
the title of Kami, and the author of the Nafais- 
ul-Maasir, had given information to bis father 
and to the sou Mir Abdul Latif, and the latter 
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fled lo Giia& and cm ter India, wbere Akbar had KATAS, a holT foemtain in the Jheliim dia- 
ascended the throne, and became Akbar’s teacher, trict of the Panjab, and, after Knm-kshetra and 
He died at Sikri A.H. 971. The eldest son of Mir Jawala Mokhi, it is the most frequented jplaoe of 
Abdul Latif was Mir Qhijras-ud-Din Ali, who con- Hindu pilgrima^ in the p^vinoe. Lai 32^^' 80* 
tinued in the.Mnrice of Akbar and Jahugir, and N., and long. 7^ 59' 30^ £. Siira, being tnoonsol- 
(A.B. 1023) died at Ajmir, and was buried in a ablj gricT^ for the loss of his wife Sati, the 
marble tomb within the area of Mnin-ud-Din daughter of Daksha, rained tears from his eyes, 
Chishti’s mausoleum. — EUioty iv. and so produced the two sacred pools of Pmdi> 

KASYAPA, a Hindu philosopher noticed in kara, near Ajmir, and Kataksha or Katas in the 
the Mahabharata, the Sn Bha^yata, and the Sind Sagar Doab The pool hi partly uiifloial, 
Padma Purana. He was bom at Kedara at the being formed by the enU^emeot of jl natural 
foot of the Himalaya. He taught that Qod is basin in the bed of the (kniya Nala. Below 
everlasting. He wrote a law treatise. — Ward, iv. these remaiir!», an enclosnre contains the mined 
p. 34. Sat Qhara or seven temples, with another group 

KASYAPAj according to the Mahabharata, the of twelve in number. The latter resemble .in 
Ramayana, and the Puranas, son of Mariohi, son their general style the Kashmir order gf arohi- 
of Br^ma, was one of the prajamti or progenitors teoture, characterized by dentils, trefoil arches, 
of created things. He married thirty of the fluted pillars, and points roofs. — Imp. Oaz. 
daughters of D^sha, from whom descended the KATERH, tVe ancient Rajput name of Rohil> 
twelve Aditya or sun-gods by Aditi ; the Daitya khand, given as a jaghir to Kohillaa. — Campbell, 
or Titans by Diti and the Dhanava ; many classes p. 88. 

of animals, etc. His son Vivasvat was father of KATHA or Kahta, Hind., from Kahna, to 
Menu. Hence this family of men became known speak, to relate ; a story, a tale, a fable, a 
as the raoe of Menu, from whom Brahmans, recitation or nnrrative, interspersed with music 
Kshatriyas, and other men sprang. His eldest and singiug, of the actions of the gods or of 
son, the Daitya named Hiranya - Easipu, is individuals, with allusions to ^sing events or 
famous throughout India for his denial of the peisons ; a public recitation a1x>ut the gods. — 
omnipresence of Vishnu, which led to the mani> Wilson. 

festation of the Narasingha or * man-lion * avatar. KATHjEI of Sangala are stigmatized in the 
He was followed by his still more famous son Mahabharata as * thieviug Bahika,’ as well as 
Prahlada, the ardent worshipper of Vishnu, after ‘ wiae-bibbers and beef-eaters.’ They are also 
whom Multan city was named Prabladap^. called by a variety of names, as Madra, Bahika, 
His great-grandson Bana, commonly called Bana Aratta, and Jarttikka, and not even once by their 
the Abut, was the unsuccessful antagonist of own proper name, which, as known from 
Krishna, who took possession of the kingdom of Alexander’s historians, was Kathiei, and is pre- 
Multan. Here Samba, the son of Krishna, estab- served in the Kathi of the present day. General 
lished himself in the grove of Mitra-vana, and by Cunningham therefore looks upon many of the 
assiduous devotion to Mitra or the sun, was cured ethnic appellations which the Greeks have handed 
of his leprosy. He then erected a golden statue down to us as mere nicknames, or abusive 
of Mitra iu a temple named Adyasthana, or the epithets applied by the Brabmanical Aryans to 
first ^rine; and the worship of the sun thus their Turanian neighbours. Pliny pla^s the 
begun by Samba has continued at Multan down limit of Alexander’s career in the territory of the 
to the present day. — Cunningham, Ancient Geog. Sudrakos, ‘ in Sudracis expeditio Alexandri ter- 
of India, p. 232. mino,’ and the altars on the opposite bank of the 

KASYAFURA, the modern Multan. Accord- Hvphasis or Beas river. On a general review of 
ing to the traditions of the people, Kasyapa-pura, all the data, General Cunningham thinks that the 
the Kasperira of Ptolemy, was founded by Kas- site of Alexander’s altars must be looked for 
yapa, who was the father of the twelve Adityaa or along the line of the present course of the Sutlej, 
sun-gods by Aditi, and of the Daityas or Titans To this point, therefore, the territory of the 
t)y Diti. SudrakfiD or Sudrakas must have exu^nded in the 

KAT. Arab. A reef ; pronounced Gad. time of Alexander. 

KATAI. Hind. A steel punch, used in per- KATHAK are profeshi<»nal musicians about 
forating a wire-drawer’s plate. Benares. They claim to be of high caste, and 

KATAI. Mahr. A caste or individual of it, wear the laneo or sacred cord. Farther west, the 
workers in leather. Kathaks ao not make a salam in saluting any one, 

KATAIA. Hind, four plants have this as as natives of India commonly do, but give their 
a terminal name,— -the Bhat^kataia is used in blewing like the Brahmans.— ^^Aerrini^’s Hindu 
veterinary practice ; the Bang-kataia is not used ; Tribes, p. 273. 

but the Gol-kataia is used in native medicine. KATHAUNAVA. bANSK. The Sea of Stones, 

KATAM. Maleal. A league of four nariga, a compilation in four books ; the first two' are the 
equal to 6 to 6 miles English. originals of the Hindi Baital Pachisi and Singh- 

KATAPANG. Malay. A black dye is pro- asan Battibi.— A See Baital Pachisi. 
duced from the rinds of the mangostin fruit, and KATHA SAKIT SAGAR A, the Ocean of the 
of the Katapang or Termiualia catappa, with Streams of Narrative, or the Watery Ocean of 
sulphate of iron. Stories, reconstructed by Soinafleva Bhatta of 

KATAR Hind A triangular, heavy -bladed Kashmir, al>out tlie beginning of the 12th century, 
dagger, with a peculiar sKiel handle. The lost Vrihat-Katha, ‘the large or extende<l 

KATAR Pers. Turk. A string, a train of narrative,’ was the great collection of Indian 
beasts of burden: from six to ten camels tied one tales supposed to have been written in prose by 
behind the other. The English expression, ‘a string Gunadhya as early as the (uh century. A Sanskrit 
of camels ’ best expresges the sense of the word, poem based upon that work, and beanng the same 
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name, was written bj Kshemendra in Kashmir 
towaida the end of the 11th century; but the 
original has disappeared. Its contents, however, 
have been to a certain extent made known by the 
compendium of the Vrihat-Katha, made in 
krit verse by Sri Somadeva Bhatta of Kashmir in 
the 12th century. This extensive poem is divided 
into eighteen books. It is a work abounding 
with pictures of national manners and feeling, 
and as offering the oldest extant form of many of 
the tales which were once popular in Europe, 
many of them throw a light on some of the ob- 
scurest portions of popular literature. Of such a 
nature is the account of how king Chandamaha- 
sena followed underground an enormous and 
terrible wild boar, which was a demon, vulnerable 
only in one spot ; and how the king, aided by the 
demon’s daughter, slew the demon and made the 
daughter his wife. The tale of how Saktideva, 
after an imprisonment in the beUy of a fish, and 
an escape from a whirlpool into the branches 
of an overhanging banyan tree, discovered the 
Golden City, and found three apparently dead 
maidens in a part of its palace, which he, like 
Bluebeard’s wife, was forbidden to enter. How 
Sringabhuja wounded a demon-king under the 
form of a crane, and carried off his charming 
daughter, and by her aid escaped from his 
demoniacal father-in-law's pursuit. The tragic 
story of Sakatala, an Inman Ugolino, who was 
confined in a dungeon with his sons, food for 
one only being supplied to the whole party. The 
Trojan horse stratagem, adopted by a king, 
who made a large artificial elephant, filled it 
with warriors, and by its aid overcame a rival 
monarch. How Jimutavahana gave himself up to 
be devoured by the bird Garuda, the enemy of 
Nagas, or gigantic semi-divine snakes, who inter- 
rupted his meal to remark, ^Although I am eating 
him, he is not at all miserable ; on the contrary, 
the resolute one rejoices.’ And, above all, it 
contains some of the most horrible stories about 
corpse - eating Rakshasas, Vitalas, and other 
giioul-like monsters that the moat morbid appetite 
could possibly demand. Namucbi was as oevoted 
to aloisgiviug as tlie hero of the Wessantara 
Jataka, the generous uriuce who gave away not 
only all his property, but also his wife and two 
small children. Having practised asceticism as a 
drinker of smoko for ten thousand years, and 
having been rendered by Brahma proof against 
all ordinary weapons, this charitable Titan made 
himself extremely annoying to the gods, especially 
after he had acquired a horse which had the 
power of restoring to life by a tingle sniff any 
of the Titanic brood whom a god had killed. At 
lust Indra appealed to his generosity, and asked 
for the horse as a gift Namuchi surrendered it, 
and Indra killed him with the foam of the Ganges, 
in which he had placed a thunderbolt Being 
born again os a Titan composed all of jewels, he 
gave the gods more trouble than before. Then 
the gods took counsel together, and came to him 
and Buid to him, * By all means give us your body 
for a human sacrifice.’ Wlien he heaid that, he 
gave them his own body, although they were his 
enemies. Also, tlie account of the loyal sentinel 
who was ready to sacrifice everytliing in order to 
save his lord from death. Viravara, with that aim, 
cut off the head of his youthful son, who had 
cheerfully consented. The daughter of Viravara, 


who was a mere girl, came up to the head of her 
slain brother and embraced it and kissed it, 
and crying oat, ^ Alas ! my brother I ’ died of a 
broken heart Whereupon their mother asked 
for permission to be burnt along with the bodies 
of her two children, and when her husband had 
mven his consent, and oonstruoted a pyre, ahe 
l^pt into that burning pyre, with its hair of 
flame, as gladly aa into a cool lake. After which 
Viravara resolved to cut off his own head, and 
would have done so if the goddess Dorga had not 
interfered. The widely-spread tale of the un- 
grateful wife, who attempted to kill the self- 
sacrificing husband, who had kept her alive when 
she was suffering from hunger and thirst in a 
wilderness, by giving her his own flesh and blood. 
Somadeva’s version of the story is very like that 
which is contained in the Tibetan Kah-gyur. The 
tenth book contains a number of the fables of 
Pilpai or Bidpai. The stories and the order in 
which they succeed a^ee better with the tales 
and arrangement of the Kalila-wa-Damna than 
even the Pancha Tantra; and it would appear, 
therefore, that we have in the Katha Sarit Sagara 
an earlier representative of the original collection 
than even the Pancha Tantra, at least as it is now 
met with. The Twenty-five Tales of a Vitala have 
been made well known by the numerous translations 
of the Baital Pachisi and other eastern recensions 
of the same story-book. The ninth book contains 
the legend of Rama and Sita, in which the sus- 
pected wife proves her purity by going down 
with some friendly hermits to a certain lake, and 
exclaiming, ‘ Mother Earth, if my mind was never 
fixed, even in a dream, on any one besides my 
husband, may I reach the other side of the lake ! ’ 
Having thus spoken, she entered the lake, and 
the g^dess Earth appeared, and, taking her in 
her lap, carried her to the other side. 

KATHAY. China is called by the western 
Mongol, Kathay ; by the Manebu Tartar it is called 
Nikan Kourn ; and by the Chinese, Tchoung- 
koue ; the last name meaning the Central King- 
dom. See China. 

KA-THE, the Burmese name for the state 
and people of Munipur, called by themselves 
Moi-te. 

KATHI or Cutty. Maur. A land measure 
varying from 8 to 10 cubits. 

KATHIAWAR, or Saurashtra, is the peninsular 
portion of Guierat between the parallels of lat. 
20® 41' and 23® 8' N., and the meridians of long. 
68® 56' and 72® 20' E. It was known to the 
Greeks and Romans under the name of lavpvLa- 
The extreme length of the peninsula is 
about 220 miles, its greatest breadth about 165 
miles, its area about 22,000 square miles, and its 
estimated population 2,500,000. The Kathiawar 
peninsula Ues between the Gulf of Cambay on the 
south and the Gulf of Cutcb and the Little Runu 
on the north, and a low isthmus between the 
Little Runn and the Gulf of Cambay unites Kathi- 
awar to the mainland. In the isthmus is a noted 
depression, called the Nall. A highland occupies 
the interior of the peninsula. The highlands are 
remarkable for isolated mountains, amongst which 
is Girnar, rising to 8500 feet almost perpendicu- 
larly. It occupies the middle of a circular basin, 
into which admission is gained by four posses 
at the cardinal points of the compass. The Pali- 
tana mountain is another of the detached hills. 
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1600 feet ili height, on which the Jain race have liall extant in the peninsula. In the dajs of 
erected numerous temples and images of their Mahmud, all the west and north of Kathiawar 
tirthankara. Kathiawar is ruled over by 188 belonged to the Jetwa Rajpnta, but the foravs of 
separate stetes, large and small, of which 18 the Jhala and Jharija have confined them to their 
pay no tribute, 96 are tributary to the British present district, the shaggy range of hj ll f called 
Government, 70 to that of the Gaekwar aa the Burda. The Jbala, who own the raj of Hulwnd 
representative of the Mahrattas, while, of the Drangdra as their chief, are suppoaed to have 
latter three classes, 182 pay a tax called Zor’Talabi sprung from an offshoot of Anhuwara, on the 
to the nawab of Junagarh. The old territorial extinction of which dynasty they obtained large 
prants or districts are ten, via. Jbalawar in the territorirl aggrandisement. The chief eff Murvi is 
north, containing about 60 states ; Mucha-Kanta, a Jharija, and was the first in Colonel Walker*! 
west of Jbalawar; Hallar, in tee north-west, time to a^ndon infanticide. He has poioiwioni 
embracing 26 states ; Okhamandal, in the extreme in Catch. 

west, belonging to Baroda ; Barada cr Jaitwar, The fortified post of J[|ifferabad or Muiaffarabed 
along tee soute-wesi coast, also known as Par- is held by the descendant of an African rover, the 
bandar ; Sorath, in the south : Babriawar, a hilly Siddi of Janjira. 

tract in the south-east ; Kathiawar, a large dis- The Kathi Kathiawar proper immigrated 
trictnear the middle ; Und-Sarviya, lying along the into their present site in eighth century, and 
Satrunji river ; and Gohilwar, in the east, uong are supposed to be of Scythian origin. Their 
tee shore of the Gulf of Cambay, so named frem religion is a Hinduism, mixed with a sun-worship, 
the Gohil Rajputs, who are the ruling race in it. While the Rajputs have a modified primogeniture. 
It comprises the Gogha district, belonging to the Katin inherits by equal divisions. They are 
the Abmadabad collectorate ; Bhownaggar, pro- innatelv turbulent, and of all the trib^ have ever 
bably the foremost state in Kathiawar ; and many given the greatest trouble. Although it is divided 
others. into such numerous chieftainships, and although 

The later senapatis became kings of Saurashtra, the Ke thi bold but a small portion, yet this Indo- 
who placed their lieutenants at Valablunagar Getic tribe has given its name to the entire pen- 
(identified with the buried city of Wala, 18 miles insula, completely supersediqg the ancient tit{s of 
north-west of Bbaunagar). When the Guptas Saurashtra. There was, however, an intermediate 
were dethroned by foreign invaderb, the Valabhi term used to designate it before the irruption of 
kings extended their sway over Cutch, Lar-desa the Kathi, a term familiar toihe author of Almag- 
( Surat, Broach, Kheda, and parte Baroda estum, as well as to the Hindu geographers, and 
territory), and Malwa (a.D. 480). It was in the this was Lar-des, from the tribe of Lat, whence 
reign of Dbruvasena !i. (632- 640) that the the lArica or Ijirioe of the Greeks. The Kathi 
Chinese pilgrim Hiwen Thsang visited Falapi or Katti tribe are supposed to be the nation which 
(Valabhi r). In A.D. 770, Wallabhipur fell before so manfully opposed Alexander, and were then 
an inroad from the north of a race whom Mount- located about Multan. Against these Alex- 
stuart Elphinstoue supposes to have been Persians ander marched in person, when be nearly lost 
under Nushirwan the Great ; supposed by Colonel his life, and left a signal memorial of his 
Tod to have been Scythians, and by another vengeance. The genealogists of Kajasthui and 
authority to have been ludo-Bactrians. Saurashtra concur in assigning to this people a 

Kathiawar contains some of the oldest ini*crip- place amongst the thirty-six royal races of India. 
tiooB in India, as those of Rudra Dama near The Kathi claim descent from the Bala, an 
Junagarh, and the inscriptions of Asoka near additional pi^oof of northern origin, and strengthen- 
Girnar ; a number of rock-cut Buddhist caves and ing their nght to the epithet of the bards, ‘ Lords 
tenfiples at Junagarh, mentioned by Hiwen Thsang of Multan and Tatta.* The Kathi can be traced 
in the seventh century, and some fine Jain temples from those scenes to his present haunts. In the 
on Mount Gimar and Palitana. At Ghumli, a earlier portion of the annals of Jeysulmir, mention 
former capital of the Jaitwas, there are extensive is made of their conflicts with the Kathi, and the 
ruins. Kathi traditions fix their settlement in the pen- 

The principal chiefs are their highnesses the insula, from the south- eastern part of the v^ej 
nawab of Junagarh, the jam of Navanaggar, and of the Indus, about the eighth century. In the 
the rawal of Bhownaggar ; also the rana of For- twelfth century, the Kathi were conspicuous in 
bandar, the raj of Drangdra, and the thakur of the wars with Prithivi raja, there being several 
Murvi. Junagarh, the most important., is held by leaders of the tribe attached to his armv, as well 
a descendant of Sher Khan mbi, a soldier of as to that of his rival, the monarch of Kanouj. 
fortune, who seized it in the general anarchy which The name of their first settlement in Kathiawar was 
preceded the subversion of the Moghuls. The Kath-kote, from which they were dislodged by 
jam is the head of the Kathiawar branch of the the first Jharija colony from Sind. They repeat 
great class of Jharija Itajpute which surged into couplets describing their miction from Multan, 
the country from Sind about the middle of the and temporary settlement m the tract* called 
15th century, and another stem of which is repre- Pawiu, north of the Runn, and of Megum Roa, 
seated bytherao of Cutch. The rawal is at the head their leader, conducting the first Kathi colony 
of the Gohil Rajputs, a race driven in from Marwar across the gulf into Saurashtra eight buudred 
by the Rahtors in A.D. 1200. He is descended years ago. 

from Mokheraju, a sea rover, who in the 14th Captain M'Murdo says the Kathi differs in 
century occupied Perim Island at the mouth of some respects from the liajput He is more 
the Gulf of CamUy, and whose shade is to the cruel in his disposition, but far exceeds him in the 
present day propitiated by the passing mariner, virtue of bravery ; and a character possessed of 
The rana of Porbandar, styled Puncheria, repre- more energy than a Kathi does not exist. His 
sents tee Jetwa, one of the four ancient races size often exceeds six feet ; sometimes with light 
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btir and blue-coloured eyes. Hie frame ie athletic family returned to their homes and occupations in 
and bony, and particularly well adapted to his perfect security. 

mode of life. His countenance is expressive, but Okhamandal is a sterile jungly tract In the 
of the worst kind, being harsh and o^n destitute extreme west of the peninsula, and contains about 
of a single mild feature. The Kathi are herdsmen 18,000 inhabitants. These are the Wagher. 
in the districts of Pawur, Puchur, and Parkur. Their only important places are the holy I&ndu 
The Kathi women are large and masculine in their site of Dwaraka on the west ooast,4ind Be^, a small 
figures, often dressed in long dark garments like island a few miles to the north, with shrines 
the Gharan women, but have the character of boasting of scarcely inferior holiness. Okha- 
being always well looking, and often remarkably mandal, as also Umreyli in Kathiawar proper, and 
hanwme. They are more domesticated than the Korinar in South Kathiawar, are under the direct 

K ut, and confine themselves solely to the duties rule of the Gaekwar. Thrice, in 1808, 1858, and 
eir families. They are often not brides till in October 1859, they repulsed British troops, but 
sixteen and seventeen years of age. To become a seemed in 1860 entirely dispersed or surrendered, 
husband, the Kathimustbea ravisher. He must at- Kathiawar is rich in jungle fastnesses. Its popu- 
tack with his friends and followers the village where lation is habitually armed to the teeth, and lai^y 
his betrothed resides, and carry her off by force, intermixed with mercenaries from Mekran, Araoia, 
In ancient times this was no less atrial of strength Sind, and Baluchistan. 

than of courage ; stones and clubs were used The Miana of Mallia in Mucha* Kanta, on the 
without reserve both to assault and repel, and the banks of Muchu river, have a thakur, but own 
disappointed lover was not unfrequently compelled allegiance only to their own chowbattias or heads 
to retire, covered with bruises, and wait for a of tribes. They are turbulent, take service as 
more favourable occasion. The bride bad the soldiers in the neighbourhood, and, formerly, in 
liberty of assisting her lover by all the means in every boundary fight a Miana or two was killed, 
her vower, and the opposition ceased when her The district of Geer is full of almost inaccessible 
dwelling was once gained by the assailantfl, and fastnesses, which for ages gave shelter to outlaws 
the lady, then bravely won, submitted willingly and robbers. 

to be carried off by her champion. The Kathi do In the Jhalawar district, the property stolen, or 
not intermarry with dhy other caste. A Riuput the thief, had to be produced, and the paggi, who 
will, however, eat food dressed by a Kathi. Kathi trace the pag or footprints, were there the most 
wiU do nothing of any consequence without con- famous. 

suiting his wife and a Gharan, and be in general The Bhomca of Kathiawar still preserve a great 
guided by their advice. They are divided into portion of that spirit of hospitality for which their 
three principal families, named Wala or Wara, ancestors were celebrated. 

Khachar, and Khuman, of each of which there Outlawry, political and predatory, has been 
are other subdivieiona. The most celebrated is recently simpressed, and life and property are as 
the Khuman Kathi, whose pallia, or funeral inonu- safe as in British districts, 
mental pillars, are seen in groups at every town KATHMANDU, capital of Nepal, is situated in 
and village. He worships the cow, leaves a lock the valley at the junction of the Bhagmutty and 
of hair on his head, and adores Mahadeo and Bishmutty, and contaitis a population of 50,000 
other Hindu deities, although he is more attached inliabitants. A tradition is current in Nepal that 
to the worship of the Sooraj (Surya or the sun), the valley was at some former period a lake, 
and to Ambha and other terrible goddesses. and it is difficult to say in whicn character it 

The Jharija are the most powerful and numer- would have appeared the most beautiful. The 
oua of the Kaj put tribes of Gujerat, and possess all valley is almost unrivalled in its fertility, sup- 
the western part of the peninsula. They are a porting in comfort and plenty a population, of 
branch of the family of the rao of Cutch, who, in 400,000 inhabitants, being 300 persons to the 
consequence of intestine feuds, left their country square mile. Throughout its whole length and 
about A.D. 800, and, having crossed the Runn at breadth not a stone is to be found ; it is well 
the head of the Gulf of Cutch, established them- watered ; its temperature is delightful, the 
selves upon the ruins of the Jetwa Rajputs and thermometer in the hottest month 8el£>m reaches 
a few petty Muhammadan authorities which at 75*^, iu the coldest never falls below 80*^, and 
that time existed in Halar. The Jharija are also has a mean annual rainfall of 60 inches. A 
said to trace their origin from Jhara, a chief of the great vernal festival is held at the capital 
Muhammadan tribe of the Samma of Sind. The annually. It is called the Pasupati Ksbetra. 
lands appear to have been divided iu common Numerous visitors attend it from Oudb, Behar, 
among the whole tribe, the teelat, or eldest branch and N.E. Bengal. — OliphanVs Journey^ pp. 85-87. 
of the family, reserving to itself the largest KATHOLIKOS, a bishop of the Armenian 
portion, whilst the bh’yaud or brotherhood held Church, resides in the convent of Echmiadzin, at 
their respective villages by a pure feudal tenure, the foot of Ala-Goz in Russian Armenia. 

The outlaws amongst them, the Bahrwuttia, acted KATHURIA. Hind. Makers of catechu from 
with great violence. If ho failed in getting fiocks, the wood of Acacia catechu, 
he seized the persons of such villagers as he could KATI. Malay. A weight in the Archipelago and 
find, and carried them off. These were styled China. Akatiweigh8llb.5ioz. It contains 16 tel ; 
bhan or captives, for whose release sums of money and 100 kati make 1 pikul=:138i lbs. avoirdupois, 
were demanded. The life of a Bahrwuttia was KATIB, Arab., from Arabic Kut’b, he did 
one of blood and rapine, until he was killed, or write, a copj^ist or scribe. In all Southern Asia 
by the fury of his feud he compelled his chief to this profession is followed, and written books are 
grant him redress ; and the security of Gharan preferred to those that are printed. They write 
(religious persons) and Bhat (Bards) races having by the juz or portion, and are paid at the rate of 
been given on both sides, the outlaw and his : Rs. 5 to 15 per juz. 
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KATIBA. 


KAUFMANN, OmiiAL OONBTANTINE. 


KATIBA, a ffOTemor of Khorauuit who oon- 
Quored Transoziana a.d. 706-712. A.H. 87-98. He 
first occupied HiflfiaroppoaiteBaikh. In the course 


where the kaput priest is the performer.* 
Tefineni*ii Chrutianity in CtyUm^ p. 282. 

KATTl. Tkl. a land measure (tf about li 


of the next six years he took Samarcand and acres.— iT. 

Bokhara, overran the country north of the Oxus, KATTIKABAN. Maleal. A tari or toddy- 
and subdued the kingdom of. ICh&riam on the drawer. 

Lake Aral By the ei^th year he was able to KATTUBADI. Kajrn., Tam.* Til. Holding 
reduce the kingdom of Farghana, and extend his lands on military tenure, a favourably rated quit- 
aoquisitionB to Mount Imaas and the Jazartes rent. 

(Syr Darya). The conquest of Spain took place KATTCJN, a mighty demon of the Hindus, 


toyr uarya;. me conquest of spam took place KAvTuN, a mighty < 
in the same year, and the Arab empire then feared and worshipped, 
reached the greatest extent to which it ever KATVANGA. Hind. 
attained. In a.d. 750 the rebellion of the great carried by a Saiva sect. 


A staff with a skull, 


province of Khaniam gave the last blow to the 
power of the Onunayad khalifs, and placed in 
power the descendants of Abbas, the uncle of 


KATYAYANA, a Hindu writer of great cele- 
brity. He came after Panini, whose grammar 
be is said to have ocmpleted and corrected in 


e )wer the descendants of Abbas, the uncle of be is said to iiave ocmpleted i 
ahomed. Spain held out for the old dynasty, what he catled Yarttikas, supplementary rules 
and the integrity of the empire was never restored, and annotationB He ia generally identified with 
— Elph. pp. 269, 270. Varamohi, the author of the Pnhrita iSnakasa. 

KATIF or ALKatif, an important town on the He was alaa the author of ihe Sranta Sutras 


S. coast of the Persian Gulf. 

KATINA* cloth used in Ceylon for making a 
Buddhist priest’s robe. 

KATIO W, a Borneo tree. The seeds arc oblong, 
pointed, and of a shining rich brown colour; 


which bear his name, and of the Yajur Veda 
Pratisdkhya ; as likewise of a Dharma Sastra. 
He lias been supposed to have lived B*c. 25 
rWeher) ; in the 6rat half of the 2d century 
(Goldstuokor). Max Muller places him in the 


the oil which they yield on compression is of a second lialf of tlio 4th century B.C The mis- 
yellow colour, burning with a bright and clear sionaiy Ward says, iv. p. 87, he was born near 


flame. It is produced chiefly on the Sadoug. Sumem, married Sadhasmini, and dwelt on 
Lingah and KAllekka rivers, and exported to Mount Mandara. He taught ^at in the union 
Sarawak and other places, under the name of of spirit and matter, God existed in unity ; also 
Miniak Katiow. It is good for cooking. — Lotr's the eternity of matter and a future state. Am 
Sarawak, p. 47. a boy, he was remarkable for his great talent 

KATIRA. Hind. Gum of several plants, viz. and extraordinary powers of memory. Ho wrote 
of Cochlospermum gosaypiumjEriodendronanfrac- a law treatise v/hich bears his name; also 


Sarawak, p. 47. a boy, he was remarkable for his great talent 

KATIRA. Hind. Gum of several plants, viz. and extraordinary powers of memory. Ho wrote 
of Cochlospermum gosaypiumjEriodendronanfrac- a law treatise v/hich bears his name; also 
tuoaum, and Sterculia urens. it is often sub- the Gauri-shikhara-mahatma, an illustration of 


atituted for tragacanth. The gum of G. gossypium 
is semitransparent, white, in striated pieces, very 


Panini ’s grammar ; criticisms on the Sutra of the 
great grammarian; and ho completed and cor- 


much twisted and contorted, and is known as false reeled Panini's grammar as we now possess it., 
tragacanth. It is much used as a demulcent in He has been identified with Vararuchi, the com- 


Uppor India. — Birdwood ; Powell's Handbook. ! 

KATS or Kach. Pukhto. Cultivation on the 
bank of a stream. 


piler of the doctrines of Saunaka. — Ward, iv. 37, 
KAUFMANN, Gkneual CONSTANTINE, a 
great commander of the Russian forces in Central 


KATTADIA, the devil-priest of Ceylon. There Asia; obht 1882. In tlio successive campaigns 
is a class of demi gods, who are supposed to in- which he conducted against Bokhara, against Khiva, 
habit the waters and dwell on the sides of Mount and against Khokaitd, General Kaufmann greatly 
Meru, and who are diBtinguiBhe<l not only for increased the Asiatic dominions and influence of 
gentleness and benevolence, but oven by a venera- Russia, while narrowing the zone of debateablu 
tion for Buddha, who, in one of his earlier trans- ground which separated her from the ooiintries 
migrations, was himself born under the form of a under the government or control of Britain. As 
Yakshyo. The malignant spirits of Ceylon are the result of his success, he exercised for many 
Yakka, who are the authors of indefiiiito evil ; and years almost unlimited authority in Central Asia, 
the Singhalese have a demon or Sanne for each He found no resistance t(> his advance in jiny 
form of disease, who is supposed to bo its direct quarter but the British empire ; and coii^upmntly 
agent and inflicter, and who is accordingly in- his whole policy assumed an anti-English com- 
voked for its removal ; and others, who delight plexion, and his court at Tashkeud was more than 
in the miseries of mankind, are to be propitiated suspected of being the sources whence S]»rang all 
before the arrival of any event over which their the difliculties which Imd beset British policy 
pernicious influence might otherwise prevail, in the cast during the preceding 15 years. General 
Hence, on every domestic occurrence, as well as Kaufmann was burn at Maidani in 1818, and was 
in eveVy domestic calamity, the services of the therefore only ()4 when he died. He served ilrat 
Kattodia or devil-priest ore to be sought, and their in the army of the Caucasus, where he ntpidly 
ceremonies performed, generally with observances distiuguislied himself. In 1855 he was selected 
so barbarous as to be tlie most revolting evidence to settle witli General VViliiaiuii the tcriiis of the 


still extant of the uncivilised habits of the Siughol- 
ose. Especially in cases of sickness and danger, 


capitulation of Kars. In 1867 was tmnsf erred to 
Turkestan, the goveriior - gcucmlship of which 


the aBsistan( 3 e of the devil-dancer is implicitly province he held till Jiis death. Shortly after his 
relied on ; an altar, decorated with garlands, is arrival wai was declared by Russia against Bokh- 
erected witiiin sight of the patient, and on this ara; Sainaicand was uceopied in Juno 1868, 


an animal, frequently a cock, ia to bo sacrificed 
for his recovery. Another kind of demoii- 
woiship in Ceylon is a debased form of Hindue ui, 


and the whole country was subjecU'd to Unssia. 
This was the first step iu General Kaufmann’s 
phui of bringing the wlmlc of Oeuiml Asia under 



KAUKAKO. 


kaukava. 


the influence, if not the actuaf goverament, of 
Russia. The hi^dition to Kbiya was the next 
act of General ^ufmann^s government. In the 
spring of 1873, General Kaufmann, advanced into 
the country in two main divisions, one starting 
from Turkestan on the east, and the other from 
Orenburg on the west. The former was led by 
the governor himself, who, after several victorious 
engagements, reached Khiva at 8 oWock in the 
morning of June 10, only to find that the town 
had been already occupied three hours previously 
by the Orenburg column, under Generals Verov- 
kine and Lomakiue. The Khan fled as the 
Russians approached, but afterwards returned, and 
signed treaties by which he undertook to pay an 
indemnity of two million roubles, to cede frontier 
territories on the Amu Darya and Syr Darya 
rivers to Russia and to the Kl^n of Bokhara, who 
had assisted the Russian troops, and practically 
to commit to Russia the direction of bis foreign 
relations. A campaign against Khokand was 
undertaken by General Kaufmann in 1875, at the 
close of which all Khokand north of the Syr Darya 
was formally annexed to Russia, while the inde- 
pendence left to Khokand south of the Syr Darya 
was merely nominal. The absorption by Russia 
in succession of Bokhara, Khiva, and Khokand 
brought her into the close proximity of Afghan- 
istan, and General Kaufmann seems to have next 
directed his ambitious designs to that quarter. 
His emissaries were despatched into Afghanistan. 
The Russian embassy, the reception of which by 
the Anwr precipitated the Afghan war, may be 
attributed to his instigation. 

K AUKARO, o.ritch plant, is a strange and danger- 
ous growth. Instances have occurred when a man, 
having ignorantly selected this wood, either as 
timber from which to fashion his canoe, or a spar 
suitable for his mast, and incautiously sitting on 
the wood while carpentering, has discovered, 
when too late, that the subtle poison had entered 
by every pore, and that his whole body was | 
rapidly breaking out into angry spots, causing an 
irritation utteny unbearable, and lasting for 
months, sometimes years. This needs verification. 

KAUJjA DEVI, wife of a fugitive Hindu 
prince, ruler of Gujerat. Kaula Devi had been 
taken prisoner during her husband's flight to 
Baglana, and been placed in the haram of Ala-ud- 
Din Khilji; and when Alp Khan, governor of 
Gujerat, was ordered to proceed to Deogiri to 
co-operate with Malik Kafur, he was ordered to 
try to obtain Dewala Devi, a daughter of Kaula 
Devi, for the raja. Her escort was fallen in with 
near the caves of Ellpra. He and Alp Khan took 
her to Dehli, where she was married to Khizr 
Khan, eldest son of Ala -ud- Din. The poet 
Khusru, in a Persian poem, celebrated their loves. 

KAUR The Kaur form a considerable pro- 
Mrtion of the pimulation of Jasbpur, Udaipur, 
Sirguja, Korea, Chand Bhakar, and Korba of 
Ch’nattisgarh. They all claim to be the descend- 
ants of the survivors of the Kaurava, who, when 
defeated by the Pandava at the great battle of 
Kuru-kshetra, and driven from Hastinapur, took 
refuge in the hill country of Central Inaia. The 
Kaur of Sirguja at one time encouraged widows 
to become satis, and greatly venerated those who 
did BO. Sati shrines are not uncommon in the 
Tributory Mahals. Between Partabpur jilmilU in 
Sirguja, Colonel Dalton saw a grove sacred to a 


Kaur sati (suttee), now the principal object of the 
village worship. Annually a fowl, and every 
three years a black goat, are sacrificed to her. 
Next to the Jashpur Oraon, the Kaur are the 
ugliest race Colonel Dalton had seen, being 
dark, coai'se-featured, with wide mouths and 
thick lips. They are a very industrious, thriv- 
ing people, about Korea and Udaipur, in the 
extreme west of the Chutia Nagpur Agency of 
Nagpur proper. They speak Hindi. They are 
considerably advanced in civilisation. They eat 
fowls, and do not reverence Brahmans, but wor- 
ship Siva. They bury their dead. They claim to 
be descendauts of the Kuru who fought the 
Pandu . — Campbellj pp. 22, 40; Col. Dalton^ Ethn, 

p. 188. 

KAURAVA, descendants of Kuru, but com- 
monly applied to the sons of king Dhritarashtra 
by his wile Gandhari ; the Kaurava and Pandava 
therefore were cousins-gennan. 

The poem of the Mahabbarata contains 100,000 
verses; the groundwork of the poem, the Kaurava 
and Pandava war, contains 24,000 verses. This 
leading story commences with Atri, a. flash of 
light from whose eye produced the moon (which 
in Sanskrit is male), and that being was the 
ancestor of the Lunar dynasty of kings. One of 
these kings was Pururavas, whose love for the 
heavenly nymph Urvasi is detailed in Kalidasa's 
drama Vikramorvasi. His descendants in a direct 
line were Ayas, Nabusha, and Yagati, the last 
I becoming the father of Puru and Yadu. The linp 
of Yadu acquired celebrity through Vasudeva 
and his sister Kunti or Pritba, and also through 
his sons Krishna and Bala Rama, who have become 
reputed as incarnations of the god Vishnu. Puru s 
son was Diishyanta, who married Sakuntalo, and 
their son was Bharata. From Bharuta descended 
successively Hastin, Kuru, and Santauu. San- 
tana married Satyavati, already the mother of 
Vyasa, but their children died without offspring, 
and Satyavati then asked her son V3rasa to marry 
her widowed daugbters-in-law ; by one of them he 
had Dhritarashtra, born blind, and by another, 
Pandu, born a leper or an albino. Dhritarashtra 
married Gandhari, and amongst their many child- 
ren was Duryodhana, also cidled Suyodhana, and 
Dulisasana,— these were the Kaurava. Pandu 
married two wives, viz. Pritha, sister of Vasu- 
deya and aunt of Krishna, and Madri. By Pritha 
he had three sons, Y udisbthra, Bhima, and 
Arjuna ; by the latter, twins, Vakulaand Sahadeva, 
and these were the Pandava. Both the Kaurava 
and the Pandava were related to Krishna, but the 
Pandava more nearly so, owing to their mother 
Pritha being aunt of Krishna. Vyasa, the com- 
piler of the Mababharata, is the reputed grand- 
father of both the Kaurava and the Pandava. It 
is the series of events which happened in the 
lives of the Kaurava and Pandava that forms the 
groundwork of the great epos of the Mababharata, 
and they may thus be briefly related. 

Santauu had resided in Hastinapur, the ancient 
Dehli, and after his demise, Dliritarashtra was by 
seniority entitled to succeed. But as he was 
blind, he resigned the throne in favour of his 
broUier Pandu. The latter became a powerful 
monarch, but, after a while, having become tired 
of his regal duties, he abdicated, and retired to 
the forests of the Himalaya, to indulge in his 
favourite sport, the chase. His brother Dbrita- 
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VkAUKAVA. 


KAVA-KARAN. 


rashtia thon resumed the reins of govrrnmeni^ 
1>ut, being blind, his uncle Rlushma governed for 
him, and conducted th(^ education of his sons. 
After a while Pandu died, and hia widow Pritlia 
and her five sons returned to Dhritaraabtra's 
court to be educated along with his own children, 
their cousins. But the Pandava brothers were 
superior lads, and their cousin Duryodhana, out 
of jealousy, tried to destroy them, first by poison, 
then at trials of arms; subseouently, Drona, a 
Brahmah, who had taught the Kaurava, brought 
about a reconciliation, and the relatives unitedly 
attacked Drupada, king of Panchala, who, princi- 
pally by the Pandava’s aid, was defeat^. On 
this the blind king Diiritarasbtra resolved to pass 
over his son Duryodhana, and named his nephew 
Yudishthra, the eldest of the Pandava, to the 
throne, and their cousin Duryodhana made anothcr 
effort to destroy them, by burning them alive. 
This, also, they escaped, but they considered it 
advisable to withdraw in disguise, which they did 
by tissuming the character of mendicant Brahmans, 
and retired to the forents. After some time, they 
were informed by Vyasa, that Drupada king of 
the Panchala would make bis daughter Draupadi 
queen of a tournament, to be won by the most 
successful competitor, and she was won by Arjuna, 
On this occurred a civil commotion, iu which 
Drupada nearly lost his life ; but Draupadi went 
with the Pandava brothers, and became their 
joint polyandric wife. 

After the tournament, the Kaurava and Pandava 
made peace, the former to reign at Hastinapur, 
the ancient Dehli, and the Pandava at Khandava- 
prastha, the modern Dehli. Yudishthra, the 
eldest of the Pandava, reigned so successfully tliat 
he resolved to declare himself emperor, by the 
performance of the Rajaauya sacrifice. This was 
accomplished with much splendour, but Yudish- 
thra was afterwards involved by his cousin Dur- 
yodhana in a game at dice, and Yudishthra lost 
everything, — kingdom, wealth, and his joint wife 
Draupadi. Duryodhana offered to restore their 
kingdom if they would exile themselves for 13 
years. In these 13 years they all took service 
with king Virata of Matsya, and ultimately de- 
fended him against an attack of Duryodhana. On 
this account, Virata gave his daugher Uttora in 
marriage to Abhimanya, son of Arjuna by Subah- 
dra. In claiming restoration to their kingdom 
at the close of the 13 years, the Pandava first 
tried negotiations, offering to be content with 
five small towns, but they ultimately resolved to 
fight it out on the plain of Kuru-kshetra, the 
rules of battle being duly laid down. In the 
battle that ensued, and which lasted 18 days, the 
Kaurava lost successively all their chiefs, Bhishrna 
on the tenth day, Drona on the fifth day, Kama 
on the second diay, and their last commander, 
Salya, was killed on the first day of their com- 
mands. In these battles there was foul play on 
both sides. After the close of the battle, i udish- 
thra was elected heir-apparent of the old blind 
king Dbritarashtra. But the latter subsequently 
abdicated and led the life of a recluse, along with 
his wife Gandhari, Pritha, the mother of the 
Pandava, and their uncle Vidura. Vidura soon 
died, and all the rest of the royal exiles perished 
in a forest conflagration. The grief of the P^- 
dava for this was great, and they too, after b^ng 
also of Krishna's death and of the destruction of 


Dwaraka, resolved to abdicate, and they ali set 
out for Mount Meru, but all save Yudishthra 
perished before reaching it. According to the 
story, Yudishthra ultimately entered Indra’s 
heaven, and there found all the Kaurava relatives 
and hia brothers. 

Both Professor I^assen and Mr. Wheeler con- 
sider that the Pandava story in the Mahabharata 
conveys a history of India. 

Kritavarmam, Aswatthama, and Kripawere the 
three surviving Kaurava warriors after the battle 
of Kuru - kshetiT — Westminster Review^ 1868 ; 
WheeUr's India ; Bunsen^s Egypt^ iii. p. 658. 

KAUK!E THEE of New Zealand, Uie Norfolk 
Island pine, the Araucaria excelsa^ attains the 
height of 200 feet, and yields an invaluable, light, 
compact wood, free frt)in knots, from which the 
finest masts in the navy are now .prepared. — 
SL Johns Forest Trees of Britain. 

KAUSALA or Kosala is the mo<iern Oudh 
(Ayodhya) or renares.* 

KAUSALYA, the favourite wife of Dasoratha, 
and the iiK»^her of Rama and Lakshmana. 

KAUSAMBI, the capital of Vatsa, the scene of 
the drama liatnavali. supposed by Gen. Cunning- 
ham to be the uiodern Kosam or Kosambinagar on 
the J *imnu, 30 miles above Allalmbad. According 
to the Ramayana, it was built by Kasamba, the 
son of Kusa, a descendant of Brahma. Buchanan, 
upon the authority of the Bhagavat, ascribes its 
foundation to Chakra, a descendant of Arjuna. 
Ncitlier the Bhagavat nor Vishnu Purana state 
that Nimi Chakm built Kausanibi. They only say 
that when Hastinrpura shall be washed away by 
the Ganges, Nimi Chakra will reside at Kausambi. 
From which it is to be inferred that Kausanibi 
existed at the time that Hastinapura wasdratroyed. 
The site of Kausambi, Buchanan supposed to have 
been that of the ruins ascribed to Hastinapura, 
but it was more probably lower down in the 
Doal), bordering upon Mof^ha on one side, a^d 
Kosala on the other. It is elsewhere intimatid 
that it was possibly about Kurrah, which, accord- 
ing to the inscription found there, was comprised 
within Kausamba-mandal, or district of Kausambi. 
The city so termed was probably not far from 
Allahabad. — Hind. Theat. ii. p. 69 ; Oriental 
Magazine^ Calcutta, No. 1, p. 67; Asiatic Re- 
searches, IX. p. 483. 

KAUSIK or ICausika, a tribe of Rajputs, in 
considerable numbers in Gbazipur, Azimgarh, 
and Gorakhpur, claiming descent from Kausika, 
the father of Gadhi, the founder of Gadhi or 
Gbazipur. — WiLson's Glossary. 

KAUSTUBHA, an epithet of Vishnu; also 
a sparkling gem, worn by that deity, elicited 
by the churning of the ocean ; it is in some 
places taken as an emblem of the sun, but the 
pandits of the Carnatic do not admit of that 
allegory. 

KAVA or Ava of Polynesia., an intoxicating 
drink made from the Piper methisticum, now 
almost ceased to be used. Formerly, in its pre- 
paration, the root was chewed by fc)ys, and the 
fluid spat into bowls, but it is now grated. 

KAvADI. Tam. Yoke or pole. The shoulder- 
stick (cowrie) in use for carrying weights oTer 
the shoulder, with a sling at each end. It is the 
Bhangi of N. India. — W, 

KAVA-KARAN, pi. Kava-karar, a branch of 
the Kallar race, occupying the Triohinopoly dis- 
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trici They are predatory, but are larji^ely 
employed nfi watchmen. 

The Kava-karar hold themselveB responBible 
for the safety of everything? in their employers* 
houaes, and if a single article is lost or stolen, 
they invariably contrive, in some unaccountable 
manner, to detect the theft, and recover the 
stolen or missing property. The only duty of a 
Kava-karan is to watch the house of his empldycr, 
and protect his property from the professional 

f ropensities of those of his own caste or kindred, 
n its moral aspect, every house is a sort of 
reformatory where one soul at least is in a sense 
reclaimed. Trichinopoly is the headquarters of 
the Kallar caste ; and the only way of keeping 
away thieves is by employing a thief on the 
premises. 

KAVAL, Tam., corrupt Cawel, guarding, 
protecting. It is variously combined. Kavalali, 
a village watch, a guard. In Tinnevelly, a 
prisoner in custody. 

KAVASHA, also called Aiinsha, son of Iluahn, 
a slave girl, author of several hymns in the 10th 
book of the Rig Veda. — Dowson. 

KAVELLI VENKATA BORIA, a learned 
Brahman who aided Colonel Mackenzie in collect- 
ing Hindu manuscripts relating to the history of 
India. In 1817, the Madras Government bestowed 
on Kavelli Ventaka Ijatchmiah the grant of a 
village near Madras, be held by him and his 
two next heirs, in recognition of his public 
services. 

KAVERI or Cauvery, a river of the southern 
part of the Peninsula of India, which rises in 
the mountains of Coorg. It has been noticed 
under the spelling * Cauvery,’ q.v. In the Mysore 
portion of its courso it forms the two islands of 
Beringapatam and Sivasamudram, which vie in 
sanctity with the island of Srirannm lower down. 
The islimd of Sivasamudram is about nine miles 
long and pne mile broad, with a cataract upon 
each branch of the river, both which are very 
magnificent during the floods. They are usunlly 
known aa the Falls of the Kaveri. It is a spot 
combining many of the wild beauties of nature. 
The fall bn the north side of the island is called 
Binrn Chuki, 460 feet, that on the south, Qangana 
Ohoki, 870 feet. The rook over which the Birra 
Ohuki falls has a curve nearly a quadrant of a 
circle, from the centre of which the fall is viewed. 
Over this space ten cascades are distributed, all 
nearly of the same height, and dashing into the 
caldron below. The Gangana Chuki is even 
wilder than this. A little above the fail, this 
portion of the river is divided into two portions. 
The larger portion is nearest to the island, and 
plunges in one cascade, about ISO feet, into the 
chasm below, while three or four portions leap 
from ledge to ledge, till at last they reach the 
stream aront sixty yards from the base of the 
great fall. 

KAVERIPAK, town in Wollajah taluk, North 
Aroot district, Madras, 10 miles east of Arcot, 
lat. 12^ 64' N., long. 79° 30' E. ; population (1871), 
5711. Its irrigation tank is one of the finest in 
Southern India, which supplies water to about 
6000 sores of rice land. It is fed by a channel 
from the Pito.— imp. Gat. 

KAVL From Baron Humboldt’s researohet 
Into the Ksvi language, the resemblances between 
the nations of w r^ynesian Islands and the 


tribes of the Indian Archipelago, Malacca, apl 
Madagascar, arc essential affinities, deeply rooted 
in the construction of these languages. Old 
Javanesa belongs to the Polynesian family and 
the Malayan branch. It is the parent of modem 
Javanese, and represents the language as we have 
it from A.D. 800 to 1400. It has largely borrowed 
from Sanskrit, iust as modern Javanese, Malay, 
and the Dravidian languages have. When the 
Muhammadans occupied Java^ the Hindu religion 
found shelter in Bali, which still remains Hindu. 
^The whole of the literature is thoroughly Bmh- 
manicol and Buddhist, and original versions of 
the great Sanskrit epics are found in the Kavl. 
It has a peculiar character . — Prichard in Rep. 
Brit. Am., 1847, p. 241. See Writing. 

KAVI, the yellow colour of the dress worn by 
Hindu feligiouB teachers. — Abbe Dubois^ p. 6. 

KAVI. Sansk. a poet Kavya, song, poeti^, 
epic poetry, as the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bnarata ; also the Raghuvansa and Kumara- 
sambhava, said to bo by Kalidasa. There are 
six Maha- Kavya, 

KAVILEi Tel. A book made of palm leaves, 

I an account book of slips of palm leaves, such as 
I iised by the village accountants in the Teling and 
Tamil country. 

KAVIR, also Kafeh, the salt desert of Central 
Persia. See Desert 

KAVIRAJA, author of tlie RaghavOrPanda' 
viya, a poem remarkable for its studied ambi^ty, 
as it may be read m relating the history of Mma 
and the other descendants of Dasaratha, or that 
of Yudishtbra and the other sons of Pandu. 

KAVIRASA PANDITAH was a native of Virai. 
He wrote a licentious poem, Sauntariya-lakari, in 
praise of Parvati. It is said to be translated 
from the Sanskrit of Sankaracharya. 

KAVIYARAJ, in Bengal, a physician. Many 
of them are learned men, actively engaged in their 
profession, according to the Hindu theory of 
medicine. 

KAWAITNAGAR, zamindari estate in North 
Arcot district, Madras, situated between lat IB"" 
4' and 13* 86' 30" N., and between long. 79° 17' 
and 79° 63' E. 

KA-WA-KA of New Zealand, Thuja Doniana, 
Hooker, attains a height of 60 to 70 feet, and a 
girth of 8 to 10 feet Its wood is elegantly 
grained, close and heavy, and is used for orna- 
mental purposes. — O. Bennett, p. 414. 

K AAV AN of the Assyrian texts, the Ohiun of 
Amos V. 26, according to Professor H. H. Sayce, 
was the planet Saturn. 

KAWAN. Malay. A solid oil of Singapore, 
of a pale-greenish colour, a good deal resembling 
the oils of the Bassia in character, though rather 
harder, and approaohing more in properties to the 
myrtle wax or the Cape. 

K AW- WAS or Uavass. Turki. A police 
officer, literally an archer, reminding us of Ics 
archers de la sainte Hermandade ; some spell the 
word Kawas. — Burton's Mecca, i. p. 29. 

KAY or Ka, a tribe who dwell east and north 
of the Shoung, calling theroselves Ka^ but Kay by 
the Bghai, the Red Karen calling them Fahtoung, 
and the Burmese Gay-kho. They are a pugna- 
cious race. They rear the silk- worm and weave 
and wear silk. When a chief or owner of slaves 
dies, one slave is said to be buried with him, to 
be his attendant in the next world. They dwell 
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oil both tides of the boandarj at Totinghoo 
teparaiing Britith Burma from the Ava territory. 
They tpe^ a dialect of Pwo.— iforon, Burmah, 
pp. 92, 642. 

KAYA HnfD. A oompound metal of zmc, 
tin, and copper. 

KAYAIlAL, a title added to the names of 
petty princee and zamindara of Travanoore. 

KjIYAN, according to Mr. Dalton, amount to 
270,000 souls; they were greatiy addicted to 
head-hunting. This people inhabit the north- 
west of Borneo, in tne interior of the country 
comprised between the rivers Bmm and Rajang, 
which, with the small rivers mtervening, allow 
the Kayan access to the ocean. The mongrel 
Malays occupy the coast, and the country between 
them and the Kayan is occupied by eleven other 
tribes, in number each about 600, the majority 
of whom are subject to the Kayan. The ^na- 
wit tribe closely assimilate to the Dyak of Saribas, 
whose neighbours they are. The tribes Punan, 
Sakapan, and Kajaman are the chief collectors 
of camphor and birds’ nests. The Kayan women 
are immoral. Kayans are not so passionately fond 
of skulls as to bequeath them as fortunes to 
their children, os was said of the Dyak. They 
continue human sacrifices, but to a leas extent. 
The Kayan name for Ood is Tanangan, whom 
they hold to be invisible and supremo. From the 
river Baram, coal is traced to the upper parts of 
the Biotulu, and thence southward to the Kajang 
river, on the left bank of which, at Tujol Nang, 
there is a seam exposed upwards of 18 feet in thicL 
ness. The coal and iron fields of the Bolawi or 
Rajang are more extensive than any yet discovered 
on the island. — Afr. Burns in Jo. Ind. Arch.., 1849. 

K AYASTH, Kayastha, Kait or Kaest, numbered 
in India 2,159,813 in 1881. The tribe has twelve 
divisions, of which the Gaur Kayasth is one. Their 
habitual language of correspondence is the Persian ; 
they are largely employed as clerks and accountauts 
about native courts. They say that they spring from 
Chatrgoputr, the secretary of Dharnmraja. They 
are Hindus, generally worshippers of Siva. They 
allow their daughters to grow up before wedlock. 
Many of them drink to excess and gamble. Their 
features, physical form, and colour are more 
varied than those of any other section of Hindus. 
They are acute in business, active, and painstak- 
ing. In Northern India, they have adapted them- 
selves to the British forms of administration, and 
are useful servants. They have become in places 
considerable landed proprietors. In Bengal, they 
are more numerous, and fonn an aristocratic 
class, have proprietary rights in the soil, and 
cultivate a great deal. The Chandrohena Kayasth 
of Bombay and Poona claim to be descendanls 
of raja Chandrasena, a Kshatriya mja of Malabar, 
but the Brahmans declare them to be of menial 
origin. They have, however, the honorific name 
of Puroob (rurvoe, Prabahu, or master), and are 
distinguished as Patavi and Dawani Prabahu. 
The race were employed by the Indian princes in 
the collection and records of their revenues, and 
their character for a spirit of extortion became 
proverbial. They appear to have been particularly 
obnoxious to the Brahmans. Kayastha is the 
Sanskrit name, from Kaya, the body, and Stba, 
to be situated. 

Mathura Kaits ai^allowed by all to be a chief class. 
The Unai is a half-caste, according to Elliot, but 


Is not admitted by the Kayasthas as a KayalBfha 
class at all. The Brahmans alleM Utat the tToai 
are Brahmans who by tarade lost their oaate. 
Kayarthas are perhaps the most clearly demaiked 
of existing castes, TOth as a whole and in their 
subdivisions . — Toy Carl • WiUonU QUmatf ; Tr, 
of a Hindu ; Sherrinft Tribes ; Dalton's Elhn, 

KAYE. Charles ^Wton Kaye, a civil lemnt 
of the Government of India, in the MadrM Pte- 
sideney, who distinguifihed himself along with 
Mr. Brooke Cunlilfe in the examination of the 
foesili'eroua beds in the neighbourhood of Pondi- 
cherry. Bonv in London 1812, died 1846. 

John William l^ve, K.C.S.I., F.R.8., went 
to India as a sub-lieutenant of the Bengal 
Artillery in 1888. Within a comparatively short 
time he wrote and published two novels He 
became then a regular contributor to a weekly 
literary journal issuing from the Hurkam presa. 
Not long after he was installed as editor-in-chief 
of the Bengal ]riurkara,*he retired from the annyt 
and, during the remainder of Lis sojourn in India, 
contiuuea its editor. He projected the Calcutta 
Review, of which he was Dkoprietor and editmr. 
He was the editor of the Overland Mail from ita 
commencement in Comhill in the year 1866 
until the yeai 1868, and for many veam he wi 
also editor of the Homeward Mail newspaper. 
He was the biographer of Sir John Malcolm, and 
of Sir Charles Metcaife, author of the War in 
Afghanistan, and the Sepoy War. He w^ 
employed in the Indian Office from 1866? till 
October 1874, and died on the 24th July 1875? 

KAYBA STYL08A. Thw. Soovandi^ SiNOH. 
An elegant tree in the south of the Island of 
Ceylon, at no great elevation. The timber is 
valued for building purposes. — Beddome, FL 
Sylv. p. 102. 

KAYLULAH. Arab. The half-hour’s sieala 
about noon is habitual, and Mahomed said of it, 
‘Kilu, fa inna sh' Shayatina la Takil,’ ‘Take 
the inid-day siesta, for verily the devils sleep 
not at this riour.’ Aylulah is the sleeping after 
morning prayers, which causes heaviness and 
inability to work, Ghaylulah is the sleeping 
about y A.M., the effect of which is poverty and 
wretchedness. Kaylulah (with the guttural k^) 
.is sleeping before evening prayers, a practice 
reprobated in every part of me east. And, finally, 
Taylulah is sleeping immediately after sunset, 
also considered highly detrimental. — Burton's 
Mecca., ii. p. 49. 

KAYN, adjoining Herat, is the first Persian 
province to west of Funa, and lies on the 
frontieiB of tlie kingdom. It is entirely inhabited 
by Muhammadans of the Shiali sect, which has led 
the IHirkoroan tribes to seek for slaves in it daring 
their chapao or forays. The inhabitants are a 
timid race, and live in small forts, the number of 
which is very mat. The Kayri country is bsdly 
watered, and uie her tree, as in all arid countries, 
is common. Birjind and Kayn are the principal 
i places. — Papers^ East India^ Kabul and Afghan* 
tstau., p. 186. 

KAYU. Malay. Wood, timber, a tree. It 
is always prefixed to the names of timber trees ; 
hence — 

Kayu amballo, a timb(T tree of Bawean. 

Kayu-api-api, Khisophora gymnorbiza, man- 
grove. 

Kayu-arang, charcoal 
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Kayu balean wood iB the most eftt^emed amongst been discovered to be of any uso. The timb^ it 
the natives of Borneo, on account of its hardness produces, though large, is not esbeemed by the 
and durability. The tree is of the largest size, of natives, on acconut of its early decay when ex- 
quick and vigorous growth, and abundant in the posed to the rain and sun. It is white, and, being 
low damp forests in the neighbourhood of the sea very soft and easily worked, it is much used by the 
and of large rivers. It is much used by the poorer Malays for the sides of their houses, which 
natives for posts of their houses, which amongst are protected from the rain by the overhanging 
the Dyak are handed down from father to son for roofs. 

many generations. Posts, in the river for ages, Kayu kapur, a close-grained and durable timber 
are as bard when cut as those fresh taken from of Borneo, much valued for boat-building punposes. 
the forest. The water worm (teredo) attacks it, Kayu kapur barus. The timber of the Kapur 
but does not cause it to rot. Under the earth it barus, or true camphor tree, known to botanists as 
equally resists the effects of the atmosphere and the Dryobalanops camphora, Co^e., is also esteemed, 
white ants. This is sought after by the Chinese, but, excepting when charged with the valuable 
and is a source of considerable trade. drug, it doee not emit the camphor smell, as does 

Kayii bidarru, a beautiful yellow wood of the timber of tiie T^aurus cAinphora, of which the 
Borneo, of a very agreeable odour. It is plentiful, Chinese manufacture trunks and boxes, which 
and,beingvery hard and durable, is much esteenied preserve whatever is put into them from the 
for posts of houses and other underground pur- attacks of insects of all kinds, particularly of the 
poses. small ante, which are so troublesome in hot 

Kayu-bin, Terminalia cbebula, lietr. countries. 

Kayu bintaugur. Several kinds of thepooVi of Kayu kudrwig, a wood o( MalaccA, furnishes a 
India grow in Borneo. They arc called by the yellow dye, sells at 12 h. lid. per 133J lbs. 
natives bintangur, and are valued in shipbuilding. Kayu kutoh, or wooden gong, on which the 
One seems to be Calophyllum inophyllum. Malay ‘mata mata,’ literally ‘ man with eyes,’ or 

Kayu biXka, or Amboyiia wood, and the Lingoa watchman, beats the hour. This instrument 
wood of commerce, are the produce of the same closely resembles the Hcponaztli,’ an instrument 
tree, the Pterospermum Indicum. The tree still in use by the Indians in the Cordilleras of 
throws out knotty excrescences or burrs, which Mexico, the deep thudding sound of which may 
are sawn off in slabs 2 to 4 feet long, and 2 to 8 be heard a distance of several miles, 
inches thick, which are much esteemed for small Kayu lakka or Kayu lakah, of Singapore, a 
boxes, writing-desks, and other oniamental fancy red dye-wood, applicable to the same pi^pose as 
work. Of lat-e years its estimation seems to have red sanders wood. 

decreased in Europe, but it is still much valued Kayu lakkar and Kerta ambuk are woods of 
by the Chinese. It is brought from Ceram, New Malacca, burned as incense. 

Guinea, Aru, and other islands of the Moluccas. Kayii-legi, Kayu-manig. Cassia lignea, bark of 
It resembles the hue of the yew, is very hard and Cassia lignea. 

full of curls, the colour being reddish-brown, Kayu maranti, Malay., a quick-growing timber 
varying to orange. In Singapore it is sold by tree of Borneo. In grain it resembles cedar, and, 
weight. Large slabs are obtainable from the like it, is of a reddish colour. It is much valued 
lower part of the tree by taking advantage of the for making packing-cases, planks for the sides 
spurs or lateral growths. They can sometimes bo of bouses, etc., and when protected from the 
had as large as nine feet in diameter. It is very weather it is a good and uselul timber, 
durable, takes a considerable polish, is very Kayu mencabang, or Mencabang pinang, is one 

abundant, and may be had in any quantity. of the trees which produce the vegetable tallow. 

Kayu bung ngat of Cochin-ChiDa, Emblic It is plentiful in the forests, but would be more 
niyrobalan. profitable for its fruit (which is small and pro- 

Kavu dunguu grows on the banks of rivers, duces good oil) than its timber, though for this 
and though the timber is soft, the large buttress- it is also held in high esteem. The wood is close- 
like supports at the base of the tree are very hard, grained, hard, of a reddish colour, easily worked, 
and are valuable for gun-carriages and other and very durable. This tree differs from the 
puiposes. others which produce the vegetable oil, in growing 

Kayu gadis wood possesses the flavour and to a much greater height, 
qualities of the sassafriuB, and is used for the same Kayu merbau is a fine durable timber, very 
purposes in medicine. It is very common in the useful in ship and house building, being easily 
plains near Bencoolen. worked and very durable. 

Kayu gahru is the eagle-wood, aloea-wood, Kayu middang bunga, a fawn-coloured wood 

Aquilkria agallocha, Roxh.^ agallocha wood, of Singapore, not durable if exposed, 

lignum aloes, agala wood, and calambak of Kayu mungris, a fine large tree ; is, while 

commerce. If of g6od quality it should melt in fresh, nearly as hard as the iron-wood, and more 
the fire like wax, yielding an agreeable odour, difficult to work, though it is very durable, but 
A very high artificial value is placed on the better not bo much so as the balean or iron-wood, 
qualities of this product by the natives of the Kayu nan in Tavoy, Kaiyah in Moulmein, 
east; the first quality selling at £40, 16s. 8d. per Tavoy red- wood, Syndesmus Tavoyana, is very 
183J lbs. avoird. at Malacca, the second quality abundant on the sea^coast from Amherst to 
at £25, lOs. per 183J lbs., and the third quality Mergui ; also on banks of rivers in the province 
at £3, 28. per 133^ lbs. of Martaban near the sea. It is one of the best 

Kayu-jelutong is a large growing tree of Borneo, woods in the country for helves; tough, light, 
with vertidllate leaves, and a bark which, on very durable, plentiful ; long in the fibre, neither 
being wounded, emits plentifully a white milk, liable to split nor to warp nor to break reatlilv. 
which is inspissated by boiling, but has not yet Used by Burmese for planes, spean, boats, stocks 
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of gunp, and all kinds of purposes. This wood is 
of a most beautiful colour, a combination of pink, 
cream colour, and red, and takes a very high polish. 

Kayu neri is a very hard wood, growing with 
the mangrove in salt swamps. Its timber, which 
has a radish appearance, is not large, but very 
abundant 

Kayu pindis or Kapini of Sumatra, a species 
of Metrosideros, is named also Kayu b^i or iron- 
wood, on account of its extraordinary hardness, as 
it turns the edge of common tools. 

Kayu-piiteh, white wood. Arbor alba of Van 
Rumph, the Cajaput oil tree or Kayuputi tree, 
Melaleuca caiapuU. 

^ Kayu rasak, a wood of Borneo, resembles the 
bintangur, is close-grained, strong, and tough, 
and is used for rudders, masts, and oars for the 
trading boats. 

Kayu rungas, a red wood, handsomely veined, 
which takes a fine polish, and is much used at 
Singapore for the purposes of furniture-making. 
Like the ebony, it is only the old wood in the 
centre of the tree which is of a useful colour, 

Kayu sappan, Csesolpinia sappan. 

Kayu sona, a timber tree, mucli used at Baweao 
iu prahu and house-building. 

Kayu uraur panjaong, literally tree of long 
life, grows on Dempo Hill in Sumatra ; it is about 
G feet high. 

Kay-vung-dee, Coch.-Chin., sassafras wood. 

Kayu wali kukun, a wood of Java, is equal to 
the kusambi in weight, and exceeds it in hardness. 
It is employed for anchors, naves of wheels, 
machinery, etc. 

Kayu wrang or bayur, a light and tolerably 
durable wood, is employed for masts and spars 
of small vessels ; but the surface must be well 
covered with resinous substances to prevent it 
splitting. 

Kayu-yndhan, Cocil.-ClilN., Santalum album. 

Kay yoob, Buum., a tree of Moulmein. Its 
wood is used as an ordinary building material. 
— Cameron ; Dance ; Low's Sarawak ; Calcutta 
Review. 

KAZA. Arab, Fate, death. Al-kaza wa-1- 
kadar, fate and destiny. Many Muhammadans 
hold that fate is in some respects absolute and 
unchangeable ; in others, admitting of alteration. 
The former they call Al-kaza al-mahkam, and 
the latter Al-kaza al-mabram. 

KAZA GADDA. Tel. Urgiuea Coroman- 
delica, R. ; Scilla Indica, R. ii. p. 147. The same 
name, however, is applied to U. Indica and to 
Ledebouria hyacurthoides, which all grow abund- 
antly together on the san^ near Masulipatam. 

KAZAK, a nomade race, known in Europe as 
the Cossack, and erroneously the Kirghiz, for the 
people only style themselves Kazak. They are 
extended through the northern desert lands of 
Central Asia. Like all the Turkoman, they have 
many subdivisions, with branches, families, and 
lines, but the European classification into Great, 
Little, and Middle Hordes is unknown to them. 
Lovo of travel and war have often brought 
together the most distant branches, and whether 
on the shores of the Emba, or of the sea of Aral, 
whether in the environs of the Balkash and 
Alatau, there is little difference to be found in 
the dialects spoken by them. The Kazak first 
appeared in Transoxiana as an independent tribe, 
under the leadership of Tokcl Sultan. Lewchine, in 


his Description des Hordes et des Steppes Kirghii- 
Kazaks, p. 141, calls him Teokel Sultan. The 
Kazak seem to hare assumed a threatening attitude 
in the steppes north of the Jaxartes some time 
before this, for as early as A.H. 941 (a.d. 1534) 
Ivan the Terrible received the following report 
from his envoy, Danila Gubine : — * Et les Kazalb, 
sire, sont tres-forts, dit-on, et Ton dit, sire, qulls 
ont fait la guerre k Techkene (Tachkend), et 
lee fils du roi do Techkene, dit-on, se sont battos 
avec ceux deux fo* et les Kazaks les ont battus ' 
(Lewenine, p. 140). Tokel sent several embames 
to Czar Fedor at Moscow, and appears to have 
been one of the most powerful of the Saltans of 
the Kazaks. 

These rough warriors, who believed in the 
powers of their Yada tasbi (magic stone) to 
control the elements, cure diseases, and ensure 
victory in battle, were sincerely devoted to their 
religion and to f's priests. 

Kazan, ;ip to the middle of the 16th century, 
was the advanced guard of the Tartar hordes. 
These wandering tribes which, profiting by 
division among the Russian princes, overcame 
and ravaged all Kusaia, weakened their turn 
by division, fell back from the invaded territory, 
and only held their own on the Volga, from 
Kazan to Astracan, till they were utterly 
routed and brought under Russian sway by Ivan 
the Terrible. Even thou, however, though tlieir 
strength was broken, their spirit was untamed. 
The men of higli warrior caste who survived their 
defeat sought a refuge among their kindred 
tribes farther east, at Samarcand, Bokhara, and 
Khiva, where the Russians have now overtaken 
them ; but the mere multitude, accustomed to 
their pastoral life on the steppes, laid aside 
without giving up their arms, passively accepted 
without formally acknowledging the Czar’s sway, 
and abided in their tents. Kazan has a popula- 
tion of 90,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, one-fourth 
of whom are Tartars. They have distinct, if not 
separate, quarters, and mosques, and a burial- 
ground of their own. Some of the Kazan Tartan 
are men of great wealth, enterprising inorcliants, 
carrying on important trading Gyrations with 
Central Asia, Persia, and China, ^mo of them 
are also great landowners, and they indifferently 
employ Tartars or Russians in their field work. 
The Kazan Tartars of tlie upper classes are among 
the best educated and polished of Muhammadaus. 
The Russian civil law docs not in any manner 
interfere with their domestic aVrangementa. 

Shades of differences are perceptible amongst 
them, scattered as they are so extensively through 
the northern desert lands of Central Asia. In 
manner of life and language, the Kazak is hardly 
to be distinguished from the Burut In colour 
the Kazak women and young men have a white, 
almost a European, complexion, which darkens 
by exposure. The Kazak have the short neck of 
the Turanian race, so different from the long- 
nccked Iranian, and they have thick-set, powerful 
frames, with large bones ; head not veiy large ; 
crown round, and more pointed than fiat; eyes 
less almond-shaped, but awry and sparkling; 
prominent cheek-bones, pug noses, a broad 
forehead, and a larger chin than the Burut* 
Beard on chin thin, only hairs on both ends of the 
upper lip. They deem the Kalun Kazak women 
more beautiful than their owa The men in 
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Bummer wear the Kalpak head-dreas, and in 
winter the Tumak cap of fiir covered with cloth 
and flaps. They arc almost all Muhammadans, 
but, like all nomade tribes, are lax in their observ- 
ances, for they retain mucb of the Shamanist 
belief which they held prior to their conversion 
■ome centuries before. Chiromancy, astrology, 
casting out devils, are common to all Muham- 
madans ; but the Kazak draw omens from the 
bnmt sacrifices, of the shoulder-blade and the 
twisting of the entrails. 

During the campii^ of 1812-1816 almost all 
the population of the Kazaks of the Don capable 
of taring arms were called forth ; and about 
60,000 may be computed to have fallen in that 
space of time. The quota of force which this 
branch of the Cossack nation furnished to Russia, 
for European and Asiatic service, amounted then 
to 80 regiments, each regiment numbering from 
600 to 600 men. 

The men of the Don are robust, fair, and 
handsome ; hospitable, brave, honourable, and 
scrupulously religious. The female is short in 
stature, face of strong Tartar featyre, with eye 
almost invariably large and dark. The dress of 
the women consists of a sort of chemisette (or 
small shift) of coloured linen buttoned round 
the neck, and with sleeves to the wrist. A 

r of trousers of a similar stuff are covered 
a silk caftan, <reaching as low as the 
ankles. The waist is bound with a girdle. The 
heads of married women are adorned with a 
silken night-cap, which is wrapped about with a 

e -coloured handkerchief in the form of a 
. The unmarried wear the hair in a long 
plait down their backs. — Vamhery^ Bokhara^ p. 
299 ; Porter's Travels. 

KAZAMEEN, a town 8 miles N. of Baghdad, 
and on the W. bank of the Tigris, ft was 
inhabited at the beginning of the 19th century by 
about 8000 Persians, who had been induced to 
settle there on account of its being the buiring- 
place of Imam Musa Kassim (the father of Imam 
Ilaza) and Imam Muhammad Touky. MacGregor 
says it is a place of pilgrimage for Shiah Muham- 
madans from all parts, because of Imam Musa-ul- 
Katbem, son of the 8th Imam, All Raza, and 
Muhammad Taki, the grandson, being buried 
there. The town is inhabited by Arabs and 
Persians, and a few Shiahs from India. — Kinneir's 
Geog. Mem. p. 252 ; MacGregor. 

KAZAN, an aucient capital of the Tartar 
monarchs, now a Russian province. It is inhabited 
by fragments of nations, Russian, Tartar, Chou- 
vash, Chermes, Mordoa, Votiak, Kalmuk, Kirghiz, 
Bashkir, Nogs, and Kazak. — TurnerellVs Kazan ; 
Staunton's Narrative. See Kazak. 

KAZEROON, once a considerable place, now 
in decay, lies in a valley on the road from Bushire 
to Shiraz. The entire southern region of Pars, 
bordering on the Persian Gulf, is called the 
Garm-sair. This region extends from the sea 
to the latitude of Kazeroon, and runs parallel 
with the Persian Gulf ; from the banks of the Tab j 
to the confines of Luristan, and from Bushire j 
eastward as far as Cangoon, the tract is named 
the Dushtistan or * land of plains.’ The Tungistan, 
commonly pronounced Tungistoon, or ‘narrow 
land,’ is a small tract of land east of Bushire. 
The greater portion of the people of the whole 
Qarm-sair consists of an independent and lawless 


set, many of the tribes being robbers by pro- 
fession. A huge wall of mountain separates the 
Garm-soir, or low region, from the Sard-sair, or 
high table-land of Persia. One of the most con- 
spicuous of these is an abrupt lofty hill, named 
Uormooj, where coal is said to have been found. 
— JKw/c, Cathay^ ii. p. 487. 

KAZI or K^i Arab. The chief judicial 
officer of Muhammadans. In British India be 
performs marriages. In a Muhammadan conntir 
he decides in all cases of law, religious, moral, 
civil, and criminal. Kazi-ul-Kazaat, lit Kazi of 
Kazis, chief-justice. The first who bore this title 
was Abu Yusuf under Harun-ur- Rashid. The 
Kazi or Kadi still retains great power in Turkey, 
though under the mufti, and among the Muham- 
madan states in India also he is the chief judge ; 
but in Persia the kazi is considered as under the 
Shaikh-ul -Islam in all cities where that high office 
exists. In all patriarchal governments, particu- 
larly amongst the Arabs, the kazi has great 
power. The Imam of Muscat, a powerful prince, 
is compelled, by the usage of his country, to 
appear before the kazi, or judge, of his capital, 
if summoned by any one of his own subjects who 
deems himself aggrieved. — Malcolm's Persia^ ii. 
pp. 248, 446; W. 

KAZI AHMAD-bin-MUHAMMAD-al- 
GHAFFARI-al-KAZWINI. Ho went from Persia 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and returned to Daibal 
in Sind, where he died a.h. 975 (a.d. 1667). He 
wrote the Nusakh-i-Jahan Ara, a useful compend- 
ium of history down to a.h. 972. — EUiot^ Hist, of 
India. 

KAZZAKI. Hind. A daka or burglary or 
highway robbery. — History of the Panjab y i. 143. 

KAZZILBASH, a martial tribe, numbers of 
whom have settled in Kabul. Their native coun- 
try is the neighbourhood of Tabreez, Meshid, 
Kerman, and Shiraz, where they are horse-breeders, 
shepherd, and cultivators. A body of them were 
serving in Nadir Shsih’s army at the time of his 
assassination, and on this event they retreated 
successfully to Kabul, under the command of 
Ahmad Shah, as ho fought his way from 
Nadir’s army. They are about 150,000 in number, 
a strength sufficient to hold their own in the 
many revolutions since Ahmad Shah’s death. 
Lyin^ to the west of the old city, between it and 
the nver, lies the Chandol, onOe a village, now a 
suburb of the capital, and embraced within the 
limits of its defensive system. It is peopled by 
Kazzilbash. They are violent Shiahs, and mtterly 
opposed to their Daurani rulers, who are Sunnis ; 
but for all this they exercise great influence over 
the Afghan Sirdars. They constitute the bulk of 
the cavalry and artillery forces of the Amir, and a 
large number are founa in British service. They 
possess some political power likewise, and as they 
are more or less educated, they are largely employed 
in secretarial duties by the various Sirdars. In 
the war of 1838-42, the Kazzilbash were uniformly 
friendly to the British. A body of horse raised 
exclusively from this tribe accompanied Sir Rich- 
mond Shakespeare on his errand of mercy to the 
relief of Akbar Khan’s captives. 

KEANE. lx)rd John Keane, an officer of the 
British army, born 1781, was Comraander-in- Chief, 
Bombay army, from 2d July 1884 to 14th February 
1840. In 1889, commanded the army oent by the 
British against Afghanistan, then ruled by Dost 
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Mahammad Khan. He led the army through the 
territories of Bahawuipur, skirted the Sikh posses- 
sions, crossed, near Sabzalkot, the frontier of Sind, 
and passed the Indus at Bukkur. The army was 
then led north-westerly though Shikarpur, Baug, 
Dadur, to the north of the Bolan pass, entering 
which it was harassed by Mehrab Khan, the chief 
of Kalat The army with Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk 
was favourably received at Kandahar, and, after 
a halt there of two months, it recommenced its 
march on the 5i7th June 1^9. On the 23d of 
July it captured the fortress of Ghazni between 
3 and 5 and on the 6th August it appeared 
before Kabul. Shah Shuja was declared ruler, 
and Dost Muhammad Khan fled. After this Sir 
John Keane returned to India, leaving an army 
of 8000 British sepoy soldiers at Kabul, and 
garrisons at Ghazni and Kandahar. In December 
1839 he was raised to the peerage of Great Britain 
as Baron Keane. Died 2ith August 1844. 

A. H. Keane, in the latter part of the 19th 
century, a voluminous learned writer on educa- 
tional, geographical, philological, and ethnological 
subjects, mostly relating to the countries of 
Eastern and Southern Asia, and to the races 
inhabiting them. Amongst others, on India and 
Further India, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Persia, 
Turkey, Arabia ; in 1882, an encyclopaedic work 
on Asia, containing the results of the most recent 
researches; on the Indo-Chinese and Inter- 
Oceanic Races and Languages, Types and Afiin- 
ities ; Philology and Ethnology of the Inter-Oceanic 
Races, with papers on Khorasan, Kbuzistan, and 
Baluchistan ; Korean, Aino, and Afghan Ethno- 
logy ; Malayo-Polynesian Linguistics; Hindustani 
Notes; on the Georgians, Kjucak, Laos, and Turko- 
man ; the Samoan Lang lage, — as Sir Richard 
Temple says, all evinciog a remarkably compre- 
hensive knowledge of the ethnology and geography 
of Asia. 

J. F. Keane travelled to Mecca in 1877-78 as 
Haji Muhammad Amin ; subsequently to Medina. 

KEANG-SE is the eastern portion of the ancient 
province of Keang-nan, or Nankin, as known to 
Europeans. This ancient province was estimated 
to embrace a surface of 81,000 square miles, and 
its population was seventy milliona But now, in 
extent it is about three-fifths of the ancient pro- 
vince. The imperial canal - traverses the whole 
extent from north to south, and the Yang-tze- 
kiang from east to west. 

KEAOU. The Chinese begin the day an hour 
before midnight, and divide the twenty -four 
hours into twelve parts of two hours each. In- 
stead of numbering their hours, they give a differ- 
ent name to each period of two hours. The names 
and corresponding lime, according to the English 
mode, are as follows : — 

Tue, . 11 to 1 Morning. Woo, 11 to 1 Afternoon. 
Chow, . 1 to 3 „ We, . 1 to 3 „ 

Yiu, . 3to 5 „ Shin, 3 to 6 

Maou, . 6 to 7 „ Yew, 6 to 7 ,r 

Shin, . 7 to 9 „ Seo, . 7 to 9 

S«e, . 9 to 11 ., Hae, 9 to 11 

The word Keaou is added when the first hour of 
each period is intended, and Ching for the second. 
Thus, Keaou tsze is 1 1 at night, and Ching teze 
12 at night; Keaou chow, 1 in the morning, 
Ching chow, 2, etc. The word Kliih, ‘qua^r,’ 
is used after the hour with the numerals yih 1, 
urh 2, or sau 8, to subdivide the hours into 


quarters, which is the smallest division commonW 
employed ; example, Ching maou yih k’l^ih, ii 
quarter-past 6 ; Keaou woo urh k*hih, half-jmt 11.' 

KEDAH or Quedah is called in Siamese 
Muang. Sai, or the Sai kingdom. It extends from 
Trang river, in lat 7® 20' K, to the Krian, in lat 6® 
10' N. 'The 'Trang formerly divided it from Siam. 
Several tribes are within its limits. The Semaug 
and Udai reside in the forests of the north ; 
the Rayat Utau, the Jakun, the Sakkye, Hala, 
Belanda, Besisil , and others to the south ; while 
the Akkye or Rayat Laut dwell upon the shores 
and islets of the Peninsula. Wherever scattered, 
they live toially apart from the Malays, and differ 
from them widely in person, habits, and religion. 
The Malays sometimes class them all as Orang 
Binua, men of the soil. The Panghulu of Rum- 
bowe is chosen alternately from the Bodoanda 
Jakun and a Malay tribe. 

The compLxion of the Semang and Bila is 
black or sooty, the hair woolly, the features 
approachi:.)g to the African, and the stature 
dwarfish. An adult Semang male war found to 
be cnly 4 feet 0 inches high, ^me of the 
Semaug or Bila have fixed habitation^ and 
practise a rude agriculture, but the majority lead 
an erratic life, gathering the rude products of 
the forest to exchange with the Malays for the 
necessaries of life, or subsisting by the chase 
The hair of the Semang (k spiral, not woolly, and 
grows thickly on the head in tufts. They have 
thick moustaches, the growth being much stronger 
than in the Malay race. The expression of the 
face is mild, simple, and stupid. The voice is 
soft, low, nasal, and hollow, or cerebral. A line 
of tattooing extends from the forehead to the 
cheek-bones. 

Semang Pay a reside on the plains or edges of 
morasses ; the Semang Bukit are the occupants 
of hills ; the Semang Mdiow are near the sea, in 
the creeks, and where the mangroves grow ; the 
Semang Bila are partly civilised. 

The Sakai and Allas tribes of Perak hare curly 
but not woolly hair. 

The Semang use the sumpitan, are skilful 
fowlers and hunters, and subsist on their^aroe 
and on forest roots. They capture and eat the 
elephant, rhinoceros, monkeys, and rats. 

Newbold (i. p. 421) remarked that the Semang 
and Udai are said to resemble the Papuan in 
colour, features, and hair, but adds that among 
ail the tribes of these aborigines that had fallen 
under his notice, he had never met with the 
peculiar features that distinguish the Negro of 
jPapua. In this remark he is not in accord with 
other observers. 

According to Sir 8. Raflles and Mr. Anderson, 
the Semang of Kedah has the woolly hair, pro- 
tuberant beUy, thick lips, black skin, flat nose, 
and receding forehead of tbo Papuan. 

The people of Kedah more often approximate 
to the eastern Negro type than in southern 
Malaya, and Mr. Logan was particularly struck 
with the repeated occurrence of the deep nasal 
depression of the Semang, the Australians, and 
Papuans. Small beads, with all the features as 
it were contracted or compressed, were common. 

KEDARIVATA, a fast for Hindu women in 
honour of Eswara. 

KEDAB-KANTA, a mountedn peak in Garhwol, 
elevation 12,541 feet, in lat. 81^ 1' N., long. 78 
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14' E. It ficparatcB the headwaters of the .Jumna make tlu ir nests at the tops of h4?h pilm trees. Mr, 
and the Tons. Darwin found here evidence of subsidence ; earth - 

KEDARNATH, in Garhwal, in lat. JKf 44' 10" quakes have been repeatedly felt; on every side 
N., long. 79" 5' 60" E., has a Hindu shrine devoted of the lagoon, in which the water is as tranquil as 
to Sadasheo^ an incarnation of Siva, and situated in the most sheltered lake, old cocoanut trees were 
within the Himalaya. Its rawal, like him of undermined and falling. The foundation posts of 
Barlarinath, is a Namburi Brahman, Pilgrims a stone house on the beach, which the inhabitants 
were wont to devote themselves to destruction said had stood, seven years before, just above 
here, by precipitating themselves from the summit high-water mark, were then daily washed by the 
of a small roclc, called by the people the Bhairah- tide. The cocoanut crab, Birgus latro, hermit or 
Jap, or by penetrating within the Himalaya robber. crab of the Keeling Islands, is a kind of 

until overwhelmed with snow. It is at the intermediate link between t|^e short and long 

source of the Kali-Ganga, a stream far smaller tailed crabs, and bears a great resemblance to the 
than cither the Bhagiruttee or Alaenunda, which Paguri ; they live on the cocoanuts that fall from 
joins the latter at Koodor-Prague. It is from the trees. The story of their climbing these 
Ke, Sansk., water, and Dar, abounding with. It palms and detaching the heavy nuts is merely a 
has one of the twelve great lin^ of the Hindus, story. Its front pair of legs are terminated by 
a shapeless mass of stone. With Kedarnath are very strong, heavy pincers, the last pair by others 
included the four temples of Kalpeswar, Madmah- narrow and weak. To extract the nourishment, 
eswar, Tungnath, and Rudranuth, forming the it tears off the fibrous husk, fibre by fibre, from 
Panch Kedar containing the scattered portions of that end in which the three eyes are situated, 
Siva’s body. — Fraxers Himalaya Mountains^ p. and then hammers upon one of them with its 

381 ; Dr. IL II. Wilson's Hindu Sects. heavy claws until an opening is effected. It then, 

KEDARNATH, a temple at I’orbandar. It by its posterior pincers, extracts the white albu- 
has a linga which was carried off from the temple minous substance. It dwells in deep burrows, 
of Naolakkha at Gumli. where it accumulates surprising quantities of 

KEDDAH. Hind. Corruption of Kheda, an picked fibre of cocoanut husks, on which it rests 
enclosure into which wild elephants are driven ; as on a bed. Its habits are diurnal, but every 
an elephant traj). night it is said to pay a visit to the sea, perhaps 

KEDGEREE, a hamlet on the left bank of the to moisten its branchiae. It is very good to eat, 
Hoogly river, in lat. 21° 60' 8" N. and the great mass of fat accumulated under the 

KEDISH of Galilee w'as a bust or refuge tail of the larger ones sometimes yields, when 
city ; sanctuary. See Bast melted, as much as a quart of limpid oil. They 

kEDRON, a brook in Palestine, crossed by a are esteemed great delicacies, and are fattened for 
bridge leading to the garden of Gethsemane. the table. — Figuier ; Bikmore^ p. 149 ; Darwin^ 
Kedron is a Hebrew word, signifying ‘darkness' Voyc^e ; Findlay. 

or ‘sorrow Gethsemano signifying ‘ wine-press.' KEENE, HENRY GEORGE, C.I.E., author of 
On passing over the brook Kedron, and leaving the Fall of the Moghul Empire ; also the Admini- 
the valley of Jehoshaphat on the right hand, the stration of Indian Districts during the Revolt of 
visitor ascends tlie Mount of Olives. — Robinson's the Bengal Army. 

'J'r. i. p. 121 ; Skinner's Journey^ i, p. 210. KEENGGREE, a musical instrument having 

KEEAR, in Cachar a land measure. 28 jeyt 1 three or four pumpkins, and only two steel strings ; 
keear ; 12 kecar 1 hull or koolba. generally used by Hindus. 

KEELING, Captain, commanded in the third KEFFI, a green and yellow striped kerchief 
voyage of the English East India Company's worn on the head by the Jehen tribe of Bedouin 
fleet in 1607. He first went to Surat, where he Arabs at Yam bavi. — Mrs. EUwood's Letters. 
landed Mr. Finch to form a factory, and sent KEFFING ISLANDS, a group of 17 islands in 
Captain Hawkins, his second in command, on an the Molucca sea, encircled by very extensive reefs 
emoassy to the Great Moghul at Agra. projecting into deep water, rendering approach 

KEELING ISLANDS, also called Cocos, in the difficult. The cachalot or spermaceti whale 
Indian Ocean, south of Sumatra, were discovered in abounds in the ocean, and might support an ex- 
1608-9 by Captain W. Keeling, E. I. C. Service, tensive fishery. Some of the islets arc low, sandy, 
Till 18‘28 they were little kuown, but then girdled by reefs, and, as in Ghissa, with a lagoon 
^exander Hare established himself on the S.E. in the centre absolutdy swarming with fish, while 
island with a party of Malays and Malay women, the shores are peopled by ducks and snipes. 
He was afterwai^ joined by Captain J. C. Ross. Keffing is also called Pulo Manok or Bird Island, 
The South Keeling is a cluster of skeleton islets, and lies midway between Ceram and the Serwatty 
rising about 20 feet above the sea, encircling a group. It is a high solitary mountain, resting on 
shallow lagoon of an oval form, about 9 miles the oosom of the sea, with a truncated cone, 
long and 6 wide. The other islands sre North desert, and the refuge only of myriads of birds, 
Keying, Selenia or Fairlie Island, Burial, Ross, which deposit such vast quantities of eggs that 
Water, Direction, and Horsburgli Islands. North many of the natives of the neighbouring isles 
Keeling is in lat 11° 60' S., end long. 96° 61' 8" visit the place and subsist for whole days on this 
E. Fresh water is not scarce on the lar^r islands, wholesome food. Sulphur is also found on the 
and cocoanuts, pigs, poultry, pumpkins, turtle, rocks. The inhabitants resemble those of the S. 
maize, and sugar-cane may be procured. Captain, coast of Ceram, and are not of the Papuan or 
aflerwiurds Admiral, Fitzroy observes that in Negro race ; they are great traders, and constantly 
these singular islands crabs eat cocoanuts, fisli visit New Guinea and purchase birds of pantdise, 
eat coral, dogs catch fish, men ride on turtle ; lory, crows, pigeons, roegapodiidae, and scented 
shells are dangerous man-tmps, the greater part wooda The mhabitanta of Motir are a gentle, 
of the sea-fowl roost on branches, and many rats tranquU, sober tribe, following the occupation of 
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potters, and Bupplyinp the neighbouring islands 
with vessels and utensils of various kinds made of 
red clay, elegantly moulded and of good quality. 
These compete in the markets of the Molucca sea 
with tlio plates and pans* brought by the traders 
of Keffing from the Ki l8land8.--/&)/jrs Voyage ; 
Darwin^ 8 Coral Reefs; Crawfurd's Ind. Arch,; 
Temminck ; As, Journ,; St, John's Ind, Arch, 1. 142. 

KEHAMA, a Hindu raja whose name is im- 
mortalized in Southey’s Curse of Kehama. By 
penance, he acquired supernatural power. His 
son Arvalau attempted to force ICaliyal, daughter 
of Ladiirlad, and her father slew him with a stake, 
on which Kehama cursed him, but father and 
daughter escaped to Mount Meru, where Yedillian, 
wife of Ladurlad, rejoined him. 

KEI, This group of ten islands adjoining the 
Aru Islands, is inhaniled by the Arafura race, and 
the word Key, Kei, or Ki is prefixed to the names 
of all their villages. The Great Kei is about the 
size of Tanakeka, an island near Macassar The 
men profess Muhammadanism, but eat hog’s 
flesh. In the island of Dori, the Papuans are 
called Myfore. They are about 5 feet 8 inches 
high, few attain 5 feet 6 inches. They wear tlieir 
crisped hair its full length, and generally uncared 
for, which gives them a wild, scared appearance. 
The men, not the women, wear a comb. Amongst 
the Arafura or Papuan of Ke, the women are not 
secluded, the children are merry, noisy, and have 
the nigger grin, and amongst the men is a noisy 
confusion of tongues and excitement on every 
occasion. The Ki form the northern of the south- 
easterly islands. The islands ore covered with 
luxuriant forests, and produce maratigo and 
banyaro woods, well adapted for masts. They 
are occupied by two races, and it is the Papuan 
who make cocoanut oil, build boats, and make 
wooden bowk Their boats are from small planked 
canoes to prahus of 20 to 30 tons burden. They 
build the skin first, and afterwards fit in the knees 
and bends and ribs. Money is not used, but every 
transaction is in kind. The Papuan wears a waist- 
cloth of cotton or bark. The other race are Mu- 
hammadans who were driven out of Banda, and 
wear cotton clothing. They arc probably a brown 
race, more allied to Malays, hut their mixed 
descendants have great varieties of hair, colour, 
and features, graduating between the Malay and 
Papuan tribes. The Cvpbogastra calepyga, a 
beautiful species of the Buprestidse, occurs here. 
The Caipophaga conciuna occurs here, and in 
Banda, where it is called the nutmeg pigeon ; also 
the butterfly orchis, here Pbolmnopsis grandiflora, 
and two large beetles, Therates fabiuta and Tri- 
condyla aptera. T. labiata is ever on the watch, 
and from time to time emits an odour like otto of 
roses. T, aptera of the Malay Islands resembles a 
large ant more than an inch long, and ia of a 
purple-black colour. It is wingless. — Bikmore; 
Wallace. 

KEIFIAT. Arab. A kerchief used by the 
Arabs ns a head covering. The aba or camel ine, as 
it is styled in the Persian Gulf, and the Keifiat, 
are worn in Oman by all classes. It is a broad 
kerchief, striped green, red, and yellow, haying 
the sides banging down, with knotted strings 
appended to them, serving by their motion to 
keep off the flies, which are hero excessively 
troublesome. — Welhted's Tr. ii. p. 210. 
KEILAMUHURTA, a Coorg festival held m 


KELINGU. 

J uly and August^ when all their arms are wor- 
shipp^. 

KEISH ISLAND, in the Persian Gulf, is 21 
miles in circumference, well wooded, and from 
the sen the prettiest in the Gulf. There is plenty 
of good water, and some cultivation of barley 
and vegetables. The island is su^ect to the 
Shaikh of Canack on the mainland. The goats on 
this island were consecrated to Venus and Mercury 
in the time of Alexander, when Nearchus, with 
the Grecian fleet, cast anchor here ^ for the 
Gatcea of his journal (preserved by Arrian) is 
Keis or Keish iu the nomenclature of oriental 
geography. It is, however, said to have been 
named Keish since the 10th century, when one 
Keis, the son of a poor widow iu Siraa, embarked 
for India, with his sole property, a cat There 
he fortunately arrived at a time when the palace 
was BO infested br mice or rats that they Invaded 
the king’s food, and 'persons were employed to 
drive theni from the royal banquet. Keis pro- 
duced his cat, the noxious animals soon dis- 
appeared, and magnificent r swards were bestowed 
on the adventurer of Siras, who returned to that 
city, and afterwards, with his mother and brothers, 
settled in the island, which, from him, has been 
denominated Keis, or, according (o the Persians, 
Keirh. In countries widely separated, and in 
various languages, the s^rne story has been re- 
lated of different persons. — Ouseley's Travels^ i p. 
170. 

KEJ, the most western of the Kalat territoriet. 
Kei is called Mekran, sometimes also Kej Mekran, 
ana is supposed to be the Gedrosia of the Greeks. 
It is inhabited by many tribes, of whom the 
Gitchki is tlie most numerous, but about half the 
population is a Muhammadan tribe called Ziggar. 
The maritime and fishing population of the Tittle 
ports on the coast of Mekran from Sanmiani to 
Charbai, are denominated Med, and comprise four 
divisions, — the Guzbur, Homiari, Jellar-zai, and 
Chelmar-zai. Although often overrun by armies 
from Kalat, its subjection has been more nominal 
than real. A treaty was made with the naib of 
Kej, fakir Noor Muhammad, of the Bezunjo tribe, 
in 1862, by wl)ich he agreed, for an annual sub- 
sidy, to protect the Mekran telegraph which 
passes through bis U*rrit(»rie8. The subsidy granted 
was Rs. 60(X), of which Rs. 1000 are paid to the 
chief of Pusnee. If the term Kej was in use 
anciently, it is likely to have given rise to the 
name Gedrosia. — Rennell'n Memoir, 188; Treaties. 

KEKIK, in lat. V 88' S., and long. 128° 87*' 
E., is a high island in the Gilolo passage. 

KEK-KIEO, of Ramree, is a lichen, douhtless 
Alectoria jubata, the Cornicularia jubata, Achard, 

It is gelatinous, and is eaten by the natives with 
rice. 

KELA, a migratory people amongst the Uriya, 
who live by catching snakes, basket- makiiig, etc. 

KELA ART, Du., a British medical officer of 
Ceylon, who |)aid much attention to the natural 
hiflU)ry of the island. 

KELINCjU, Singh. ; Tamil, Kuruug. In plant- 
ing the seeds of the palmyra fruit, the gerrriiuatipg 
plant, in the first stage of its growth, is of the 
shape and dimensions ut a parsnip, but of a more 
firm and waxy consistence. These are dried in 
the sun, and whe n dressed in slices form a palat- 
able vegetable ; esteeiixMl a delicacy in the Tamil 
country, in Southern India, and in the south of 
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KELI-SHIN, 


KEM. 


Ceylon. The kelingu is reducihle to a farina. 
It IB an article of food in Ceylon, and is cultivated 
for that purpose ; the seeds being sown in six to 
eight layers, under loose sandy soil. When fresh 
they are roasted, boiled, or sliced and fired like 
the bread-fruit. When it is to be kept, the 
parchment-like covering is removed, and they 
are dried in the sun, and kept under the name of 
Odial, and this when boiled is called Poolooc 
odial. When the odial is reduced to flour or 
meal, it is used to form the preparation of Cool 
of the Singhalese. The Singhalese also prepare 
from kelingu meal a dish called Putoo, which is 
occasionally eaten with rice, and also with jagari. 
It is made of prawns or fish, scrapings of cocoa- 
nut kernels, and unripe jack-fruit. It is the first 
shoot from the palmyra fruit, and is known 
locally as Ponnam kelingu. It is about the size 
of a common carrot, though nearly white. It 
forms an article of food among the natives for 
several months in the year ; but Europeans dislike 
it from its being very bitter. Kecent experirnenta 
have ])roved that a farina superior to arrowroot 
can be obtained from it, prej)ar(‘{l in th<‘ same 
way ; and 100 roots, costing 2|d., yield one and a 
half to two pounds of the flour. — Tenncnt ; Sini- 
monds ; Seeman. 

KELT-SIIIN, a pass over the Kurdistan mount- 
nins leading from the pkvina of Azerbijan to the 
Kowandiz district of Kurdistan, and ia the only 
line of intercommunication. The culminating 
point at Shaikhiwn ia 10,5(58 feet. Great snow 
<lrift8 occur in winter. Kowandiz is 75 miles N.E. 
of MacGregor. 

KELLF5K, Arab., is a raft in use on the 
Tigris and Euphrates, nearly as long aa it is 
broad. It is (ioinpoaed of goat-skina blown up, 
and fastened close together by reeds ; this ia 
strengthened by cross pieces of wood, and over 
these again arc laid others to keep the bales of 
merchandise out of the water. The only fastenings 
of this raft are twigs. The skins are nipaired 
and inflated afresh every evening, and during the 
day care is taken to keep them continually wet, 
which preveuts their bursting. Those used by the 
Yezdi ferrymen on the Zab rivers, a.s described 
by Niebuhr, are composed of .'‘ri bladder-shaped 
sheepskins, inflated with air ; four of these are 
placed lengtliways and eight in breadth, and on 
the oblong square thus fornuid a covering of 
planks is formed. The Kcllck rafts arc conducted 
j|)y two long oars, the blades of which arc made 
of pieces of split cane fasltuicd together. Tl»e 
assengers arrange themstdves as they can on the 
ales of goods ; and if a ptTSon wish to be very 
mucli nt his ease, he procures a wooden bedstead 
covered over with a felt awning, which stands in the 
middle of the kellek, and serves him for a bed by 
night and a sitting-room by day. The historians 
of Alexander mention that tlie rafts on which 
that hero crossed the rivers of Central Asia were 
buoyed up with skins stuffed with straw ; they 
wen* then, no doubt, i\s now, inflated with air ; 
and it is thus that tin* Eiiphi:d(‘s, the Tigris, the 
Kanin, tin* Indus, the Oxus, and other rivers in 
Asia arc crossed. Ik‘si«lcs the* Kellek or raft, the 
Kufa or Gufa, a round-ribbed boat or eorae.le, is 
used on the Tigris and Eiijihrates, covered, not 
with skin, but liitmnen. Jhit of Hits the only 
valuable arlicli* is the bitumen ; tiie ribs arc of 
thin willow rods or the midrib of the froiul rd the 


date tree, and are useless if the boat be broken 
up. Tho rivem of the Peninsula of India, the 
Kistua, and Tumbudra are usually crossed in 
basket boats or coracles, with a framework of 
rattan covered on the outside with skins. But a 
single inflated skin, such as are used as buoys for 
nets on tho east coast of Scotland, or a dried 
pumpkin, or a bundle of dry rushes, is used by 
individual travellers. On the Godavery, near the 
delta, a small double canoe is in use, the passenger 
sitting astride the connecting beam. The strata 
of rufilies are evidently of the same kind as the 
vessels of bulrushes upon the water, alluded to 
in Isaiah xviii. 2. This peculiar mode of navi- 
gating that river is the same as was known to the 
anci 2 nt 8 as the Navigia Conacia. — Rich’s Kurdi- 
stan ii. p. 128 ; Ferrier ’s Journ. p. 421) ; Mignan’.^ 
Tr. pp. 25, 423. 

KELON, of Kullu and Kangra, is tho Cedrus 
deodara. The Kelon turpentine of commerce, or 
Kelon ka tel, is the oily product. The deodar or 
Himalayan cedar grows on the north slope of 
Dhaola Dhar, is a native of Kulii, and is also 
found in the Biinghalla forests. It is a tree of 
fast growth, and grows to a great height. Its 
wood is fragrant, of a reddish-yellow colour, 
highly resinous and inflaimnable ; very durable, 
yields valaablo timber ; it is also not subject to 
Avarp. A tliiii oil exudes from the roots of the 
tree, which is hehl in much esteem as a euro for 
sores ; it is also rubbed over inflated skins and on 
wood to preserve them. The wood is also used 
for flambeaux. In Kanawar it is tho most valu- 
able timber tree. It grows to 20 or 30 feet in 
circumference, and Gerard m(3asurcd two trees of 
33 and 34 feet, and had seen trees 150 feet high, 
and they may be 200. He supposed it to be tho 
cedar of Lebanon. It is almost indestructible, 
and is used for b(‘aniH of houses, temples, and 


especially granaries, as no insect touches it. This 
wood has an agreeable smell. 

KELP or Barilla. 

Wudasch, Kclj), , . Di t. I Sal do Hoda, . . . I'oitr. 

8oudc, Fa. | Sosa, Se. 

AachensaU, . . . tilKii. I Skottlaialok soda . . »Sv\, 

►Soda, It. I 


Kelp, the ash of the common sea - Avrack 
(Fucus vesiculosuB, />.), Avith other H])ecies, burnt 
in the open air. It contains from 5 to 8’5 per 
cent, of carbonate of soda. The best kelp has an 
acrid, caustic- taste*, a sulphurous odour, is compact, 
and of a dark -blue gi eeuish colour. It is used in 
the composition of soap, glass, etc. 

KELT. Ernest Curtins is of opinion that tlic 
ancestors of the people of India, and of the Per- 
sian, (ireek, Italian, German, Slave, and Kelt 
races, were originally one people dwelling in the 
uplands of Asia; and that the first to separate 
themselves from this united Aryan or Indo-Euro- 
pean family, and to push their way into Europe, 
was the Kelt, who were followed by the German, 
and these by the Slave and Lett. The next great 
swarm that di'serted the hive and left behind 
them the progenitors of the Medo-Persian and 
th(‘ Indian, was composed of the common ancestors 
of the Greek and Komau. 

KELlJMI'rr. Malay. A very large tree of 
Singapore; sections are employed by the natives 
lor cart-wheels. 

KEM, a Turkoman clan in the valley of tho 
Ettrck ; formerly of the A'omut tribe, but now 



KEMANCHAH, 

independent. They are greatly predatory. — 
Collett^ Khiva. 

KEMANCHAH, the aitar of India and Persia. 
Those made at Shiraz are of tut or mulberry tree 
wood ; the body (about eight inches in diameter) 
is globular, except at the mouth, over which is 
stretched and fixed by glue, o covering of parch- 
ment. But they are of various materials ; often 
the body is merely a hollow gourd, or every part 
is richly inlaid and ornamented. They are some- 
times made of the girdu or walnut tree wood. 

KEMxMENDINE, a village near Rangoon, taken 
9th December 1824 by the British Indian army. 
It is now a part of the Rangoon cantonment. 

KEMP, also Kempty, the coarse rough hairs of 
wool, which are avoided by the manufacturer in 
his purchases of wool, deteriorating as it does 
the appearance of even common fabrics by their 
inferiority and harshness, and not taking dye 
readily. The kemp of the Kashmir goats’ wool is, 
however, made into coarse cloth. — Simmonda' Diet. 

KEN, an Egyptian goddess of Assyrian origin, 
the Aatarte, Astaroth, and Mylittaof the Assyrians, 
Syrians, and Arabs. This divinity appears to 
liave b('en introduced into tlu' Egyptian pantheon 
in the time of the 18th dynasty, or at the com- 
mencement of the close connection between 
Assyria and Egypt. On comparing a representa- 
tion of the goddess in the rock sculptures of 
Malthaigah with an Egyptian has - relief in tin* 
British Museum, the mode of treating tlie subject 
is seen to be nearly the same. In botli we hav(‘ 
a female standing on a lion. The Egyptian figure 
holds two snakes and a flower, the stalks of which 
are twisted into the form of a ring; tin* Assyrian 
carrit'S a ring alone. The Hower resembles that 
borne by the winged figures in the place of Klior- 
sabad, and is not found in the edifices of the fii*st 
Assyrian jieriod, where the flowers in the hands 
of a similar figure are of a different shape. For 
instance*, the goddess Athor or Athy, Dr. Hinks 
reads the same name as that of the presiding 
divinity on the monuments of Assyria. I>r. Birch 
admits, in his observations on the cartouches, 
that the introduction of the Assyrian gods Ihial 
and Astarte, of Renpu or Keseph, of Keii and 
Amita or Auaitis, can be traced to tlie 18th and 
19th dynasties, and is coeval with the epocli of the 
great conquestvS of Egyj>t in (’eiitral Asia. On a 
tablet at Turin slie is called Aish or Adesh, the 
name of the chief city of the Khitae, a Mesopo- 
tamian people attacked by the Ramessids (Prisse. 
Mon. PJ. xxxvii.). She usually appears in a triad 
with l\en])U and Khem or Chamnu, also deities 
of Semitic extraction, Tim worship of the Sakti 
S(‘eins to have been intro<luced into India from 
the Egyptians and Assyrians, and the image of 
tlie Hindu Durga is unquestionably a modified 
type of Ken and AsUirte. The imago of Kali is 
an original of the Hindus, the worsliip of which 
IS inculcated in the Upa Puranas, written atacon- 
siderahly later ])eriod than the Puranas wliich first 
originated tlie present form of the idolatry of the 
Hindus. — Layurd, Nineveh, ii. p. 'Jr. of 

Hind i. p. ;i7. 

KEN'DULI, u village in the Birblium district of 
Bengal, sitiiatinl on the nortli bank of the Ajai, 
in lat. 1 m>'’ dH' do" N., long. 87' 28' lb" E. It is the 
nativ.*. village of JayadevH, a Vbiihliiiavite rtdormer 
iiid Sanskrit poet, the author of tlie cclt brated 
( iita (jovinda, a Sanskrit poem in [iraise of Kf ishn.i. 


KEONTHAL. 

An annual fair in honour of Jayadova is held in 
the village on the last day of Magh (the com- 
mencement of February), and is attended by 
upwards of 50,000 persons. — Imp. Oaz. 

KENERI (Kundari) is in the large island of 
Salsette, to the north of Bombay. Amongst the 
Buddhist caves in India, those of Keneri in Sal- 
sette are remarkable. I'hey are purely Buddhist, 
but inferior to those of Ajunta or Karli. They are 
excavated in a hill in the midst of an immense 
tract of forest country, and Mr. Fe»*gu88oa 
supposes their date to be about the 9th or lOtii 
century of the Christian era. The great chaitya 
at Keneri is regtirded by him as a bad copy of 
that at Karli. A copper plate found in the relic 
chamber of one of the Keneri caves contains 
inscriptions in Old Pali. It is of the 2d century 
B.C., about 100 years of the reign of the Truku* 
daka dynasty. 

KENISAT-ui-KIAMAT, the Church of the 
Resurrection, commonly called the Holy Sepul- 
chre. By t/ic Arabs it is called Kenisat - al - 
Koniamat. This last word means a lay stall, in 
allusion to the ]dacc where the Holy Cross was 
found. — Ilihi7is07i\s' 'rravcls, i. ]». 40. 

KEN.JIC KASAWABA and Biinyiu Naniio, 
two Buddhist priests of Japan, of thi^ Sliin-Shiu 
sect, ( f Hie moiiasterv at Kioto, who about the 
y(‘ar 1879 came to Oxford University in England 
to study Sanskrit. Kenjiu Kasawara returned 
Japaa in 1883, an<I died there, and Buuyiu Naiijia 
also ’-ctunied in 1884. He had distinguished 
himself as a student in his monastery at Kioto by 
his knowledge of Chinese, which he speaks and 
writc's like his native language. Some of his 
poems in Chinese are highly sjxikeii of. He was 
sch^cted, therefore, with one of his fellow-students, 
Kenjiu Kasawara, to jirocc'ed to England in order 
to learn English, and afterwards to devote him- 
self to the study of Sanskrit, which took a great 
deal of time. While at Oxford he compil(‘d a 
complete catalogue of the gigantic Canon of the 
Tripitaka or Tiireo Baskets. Jt contains 16()2 
separate works. Besides this work, Bunyiu 
Nanjio and his friend Kenjiu Kasawara had 
jirepan'd several iSanskrit toxin for publication. 
Kenjiu Kawiwam dii-d soon after hiB return. 
Some of the shorter and more popular sacred 
texts Lavt* been published aln'iwJy by Mr. Bunyiu 
Nanjio and Ib’ofessor Max Muller jn the Anecdota 
Oxoniensia, such as tin* Vagrakkliedika, the 
Diainond-cutkT, th(‘ Siikhavati-vyuha, the De- 
scription of the IjIukI of Bliss. 

KENKKA. Hind. Tin* carapace or shell of the 
crab, ustid as a drug. 

KENNEDY, Geni-ual VANH, an officer of the 
Bombay army, born in Eilinburgh in 1784, and 
died in Bombay 29th Di^cmnber 1846. In 18;25 
In* published his Researches into the Origin and 
Atlinities of tin* Principal J.anguageaof Europe and 
Asia. Threi* years afterwai(is he put forth his 
Researches ink the Natnn* and Affinity of Ancient 
and Hindu Mythology. Most of his other writ- 
ings uppeart'd in tin* Journals and Tnmsactions of 
Societies. 

KENHHI. Jm*an. A shenfF or witness to an 
cx<*cntion. 

KENTIA EXIBMU/iA, the Niu iSawa palm 
nve of I'iji. Tliere au^ wvtTal other hpeciLS of 
K’ lnia in New Gni.a a and An.-tralasia. 

hEO>i'J'HA|/ ooi of Mie i injab hill stat^JS 
b 



KEORI. 


KEHMARSHAH. 


It lies around Simla atation, between lat. 80* 35* 
80" and Sr 6' N,, and between long, 77° 10' and 
77® 25' E, ; area, 116 square miles; estimated 
population in 1875, 50,000; the revenue in 1876 
was estimated at £6000. Principal products, 
opium and grain. After the Gurkha war of 
1818, a portion of the Keonthal territory was sold 
to the maharaja of Patiala. The chief claims a 
Rajput origin. He is bound to render feudal 
service. In 1858 the chief was created a raja, 
and received a dress of honour worth 1000 
rupees for his services during the mutinies. 
— Treaties^ etc, ; Imp. Gaz. 

KEORI, in the N.W. Provinces, a caste of 
gardeners, cultivatii^ the poppy, sugar-cane. 

KEPPEL’S ISLE is from 10 to 12 miles in 
circumference, and distant from the mainland 6 
miles. There are numbers of a singular fish, of 
the genus Chironectes, which leap with great 
activity over the mud, among the arched roots of 
the mangroves, among which are small crabs, 
Ocypoda, and Macrophthalmus. — Macgillivray' s 
Voyage^ i. p. 65. 

KEKAIT, the royal dynastic tribe of Tartars to 
which Prester John belonged. Aung Khan of 
the Kerait Mongols, celebrated in Europe under 
the name of Prester John, was a contemporary of 
Chengiz Khan, whom, at the instigation of 
jealous enemies, ho {^tempted, but failed, to 
destroy. Marco Polo states that Tenduc wiis the 
chief seat of Prester John when he ruled over 
the Tartars, and also the residence of his descend- 
ants in their reduced and subordinate position. 
Marco Polo says the Great Khans often gave 
their female relations in marriage to the kings of 
the Kerait or Prester John’s line. And other inter- 
marriages were frequent, e.g. the Christian mother 
of Gayuk Khan, and Dokiiz-khatun, the Christian 

S ueen of Hulaku, were both princesses of the 
'emit royal family, t.e. apparently of Prester John’s. 
The mother of Hulaku was of the same family, 
and Chengiz, as well as several of his sons, took 
wives from it. On the destruction of tlic kingdom 
of the Kerait, a Kouriltai, or general assembly of 
the chiefs of all the hordes, was convoked. Vam- 
bery (p. 120) is inclined to regard Kerait as a 
Persian corruption of Kirit, meaning grey dog. 
Abul Ghazi says the word means whirlwind, but 
the names of most Turk tribes are taken from 
animals. — Elliot^ p. 498 ; Marco Polo^ ii. p. 60 ; 
Yulv. Cathay y i. pp. 146, 147 ; Vamhtry. 

KEUALA, the land of cocoanuta. Keram, 
Mai.kal., a cocoanut tree, a cocoaniit ; an ancient 
kingdom which extended from the Kaugarote river 
in Canara in the north, to Cape Comorin in the 
south, with the Western Ghats as its boundary on 
the east It thus included Malabar and Cauara. 
This country, according to tradition, was miracu- 
lously reclaimed from the sea by Parasurama. 
In the 8d century B.c. (Asoka’s edict), its king is 
called Keralamputrji (Celobotras, Pliny ; Kera- 
bothrus, Ptolemy; Ceprobothrus, the Periplus). 
About the first or second century of the Christian 
era, a prince of the northern division of Kerala 
introduced into it a colony of Brahmans from 
Hindustan, who divided it into sixty- four districts, 
uiul governed it by means of a general assembly 
of their caste, renting the lands to men of the 
infi'rior classes. The executive government was 
lielrl by a Brahman, elected every throe years, 
and assisted by a council of four of the same 


tribe. After a time, they 'appointed, as a chief, 
one of the military dass, and seem afterwards to 
have been under the protection of the Pandiyan 
kings. The language of the Kerala district is 
of the same stock as the Tamil, but the country 
does not appear ever to have been subject to the 
Chola kingdom. In the course of the 9th century, 
the southern part, that known as Malabar, revolt^ 
from its prince, who had become a Muhammadan, 
and broKB up into many petty principalitleB ; 
among the chief of which was that of the Zamo- 
rin, whom Vasco da Gama found in possession of 
Calient in the end of the 15th century. Canara 
northern division seems to have established a 
dynasty of its own soon after the commencement 
of the Christian era, which lasted till the 12th 
century, when it was overthrown by the Belial 
dynasty, and subsequently became subject to the 
rajas of Vijayanagar. — Elphin. pp. 219, 220. 

KERAN or Kran, a Persiiin silver coin worth 
about niuepence. — Simmondg' Diet. 

KERANOH. Hind. Charity lands. 

KERAKI, Hindu worshippers of Devi in her 
terrific forms, and the representatives of the 
Aghora-Ghanta and Kapalika, who, so late as the 
10th century, sacrificea human victims to Kali, 
Chamuiida, Chinua Mastaka, and other hideous 
personifications of the Sakti of Siva. They are 
said, also, to have lacerated their own bodies, 
piercing their flesli with hooks, etc. — WiUon^ 
Hindu Sects. 

KERB A. Pushtu. A coarse cotton fabric 
manufactured in Afghanistan. 

KERGUELEN LAND, a sterile island in the 
Southern Ocean. 

KERKHAH is the ancient Choaspes. One of 
the most important of the water-courses of Khu* 
zistan is the Kerkhah or Kerah, which begins to 
flow in three bianches, all springing considerably 
eastward of KennauKhah. The first, and most 
inconsiderable, has its commencement about 25 
miles w'cst of Hamadnn. A little south of the 
spot where the Kerkhah is joined by the Ab-i- 
Zal, are the remains of a bridge, and at one mile 
and a half from the celebrated ruins of ancient 
Shus or Sus, the Kerkhah bends a little west of 
south, and continues in this direction through 
the rich plain of Khuziatan, passing through the 
extensive marches which surround Hawiza, a 
commercial town of about 12,000 inhabitants; 
from thence it winds S.W., and falls into the 
Shat- ul - Arab, below Kurna, after a course of 
upwards of 600 miles. 

KERKOOK, the Korkura of Ptolemy, is two 
miles to the north of Baghdad. BabaGoorgoor is 
the name given to a spot three miles from Ker- 
kook, whore, in a little circular plain, white with 
naphtha, flames of fire issue from maiw places. 
There appears to be little doubt, as D’Anville 
conjectures, that this is the Korkura of Ptolemy, 
The people of Kifri Buy that on the eve. of Friday 
a little lamp is seen to burn of itself on the 
summit of tne hills overlooking the plain ; it is 
most probably a similar phenomenon to that of 
Baba Goorgoor. A celebrated doctor of Muham- 
madan law, Burnained Azam, or the honoured, 
is buried at this place. — Eich's Kurdistan^ i. 44. 

KERMANSHAH, in lat. 34“ 26' N., is a band- 
some town, exhibiting the glittering domes of 
mosques within, and the battlements and towers 
of lofty walls without. Being erected on a south- 



KERMES. 


KESHAB CHANDRA SEN. 


wefiU'Tii alopc* of the mountaioB, it commands a 
Mrido view of the vale ; it is famous for an excel- 
lent manufactory of firearms ; and the villages 
in its vicinity, for carpets of the most beautiful 
colours and fabric. Luxurious gardens surround 
the town, abundant in fruits of all kinds, but 
particularly in grapes of an exquisitely delicious 
muscatel flavour. The population amounts to 
about 16,000 families, some few of which are 
CliHstians and Jews. The raountaiu of Takht-i- 
Bostan forms a part of the chain of Be>Situn ; 
and, like it, is craggy, barren, and terrific. — 
Porter's Tr. ii. pp. 167-201 ; Perrier' 8 Journey, 26. 

KPJKMES, Coccus ilicis, Latr,, is found in 
many parts of Asia. It lives oii the Quercus 
coccifera, a small evergreen oak. With a solution 
of tin, its scarlet colour is equal to that of 
cochineal, but one part of the latter is equal to 
10 or 12 parts of kermes. — I)i\ T, L. Phipson, 40. 

KEROSINE OIL is pre-eminently useful in the 
hkiii diseases of India, in itch, scald-head, lice in 
the Ijead, ringworm, plant fly, and insects. 

KEKKEII SAIDEH, known in Arabian geo- 
graphy as Khaiulak Sabur, Shahpur’s ditch, is a 
bifurcation of the Euphrates, from near Hit, and 
after a course of several hundred miles enters 
the Persian Gulf by a separate mouth, rendering 
culturable a vast tract of ancient Chaldaea. 
Shahpur Dholactuf, in the 4th century, either 
cut or re-opened this channel. Ho is said to have 
intended it as. a defence against the Arabs. — 
Ilawliuson, i. p. 17. 

KERROWLEE. This petty state, which paid a 
tribute of Rs, 26,000 to the peshwa, was ceded 
to the British Government by the 14th Article of 
the treaty of Poona in 1817. The maharaja had 
made over the village of Machulpore and its 
dependencies to the management oi the peshwa 
in lieu of the tribute. In 1826, when Bulwant 
Singh, the legitimate heir to the state of Bhurt- 
pur, was rebelled against by his cousin Durjun 
Sal, the rebel was supported by the maharaja of 
Kerrowlee. After several disputed successions, 
maharaja Mudden Pal succeeded in 1864. He 
rendered good service in the mutinies, in con- 
sideration of which the sum of Rs. 1,17,000 due 
by him to the British Government was remitted, 
and the maharaja received the right of adoption. 
The area of his state is 1878 square miles, and 
the population about 188,000. The revenue 
from all sources is only about Rs. 3,00,000. The 
whole military force of the state is about 2000 
men. — Treaties^ iv. p. 99. 

KESAR. Hind. Crocus sativus, siiffron. 
Kesara, a saffron-coloured robe w'orn by a Rajput 
when resolved to conquer or die*. Kesari rang, a 
saffron colour. — Wilson. 

KESARI. Bekg. a coarse grain of Hindustan, 
said to .cause paralysis. 

KESARI. The first glimmering of authentic 
history of Orissa occurred A.D. 473, when the 
Yavaua are said to have been expelled by Yayati 
Kesari, and in the following 660 years, until a.d. 
1131, thirty -five rajas of the Kesari family follow. 
I'heir capital was tlieii taken by a Ganga V'^anna 
prince, whose dynasty occupied the throne until 
near the Muhammadan coufpie.st. The Ganga 
V ansa seem to have been a dynasty from near 
the Ganges about I'ainluk and Midnapur. Ihey 
seem to have attained their highest prosperity 
towards the end ol the 12th century. Ihey were 


succeeded by a Rajput family, and in Uio middle 
of the 15th century the Government of Orissa 
sent armies as far south as Conjeveram, near 
Madras, and about the same time their raja ad- 
vanced to the neighbourhood of Beder to aid the 
Hindu princes against the Muhammadans. The 
Orissa Government was invaded by Muhammadan 
armies from Bengal and from the Uekhan ; it fell 
into confusion, was seized on in 1660 by a Teling 
chief, and ultimately was annexed to the Moghul 
empire by Akb**r in 1578. — Elphin. p. 223 ; 
Stirling : As. lies. xv. p. 264. 

KESARIYA. To the N. and N.W., distant 30 
miles from Besarh, and somewhat less than two 
miles to the south of the large village of Kesariya, 
stands a lofty brick mound capped by n solid 
brick tower of considerable size, supposed to be 
remains of ruins, occurring after the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. The Kesariya mound 
is 20 miles N. of Bakhra, in sight of the Gandak 
river. It has an inscription ia Sanskrit, of about 
the date of the Bakhra image inscription. The 
character used in the inscription is the same as 
the Sarnath and Bakhra character. The avatars 
and the sakta hymn of the Rig Veda ore men- 
tioned, but no invocation of Hindu gods named. 
Chaudradatta, sun of Suryadatta, is mentioned. 
The inscription is imperfect, but the everliving 
Ohandradatta was born on the Sunday appropriated 
to the reading of the sakta by his fatUer Snrya- 
datta. The sakta has for one of its verses the 
lioly Gayatri. At Lauriya Ara-Raj, between 
Kesariya and Bettiah, at the distance of 20 milca 
to the N.W. of the Kesariya stujia, and one mile 
to the S.W. of the Hindu temple of Ara-Raj 
Mahadeo, there stands a lofty stone column which 
bears in well-preserved and well -cut letters several 
of the edicts of king Asoka.— As. aSoc. J, 
iv. pp. 128, 286. 

KESAVA, a name of Vishnu or Krishna, 
means having fine hair or much liair. The word 
recurs in the Peisian as Kesu, ringlet or forelock. 

KESAVA or Kesi-raja, a Jaina; author of the 
S’abda-mani-darpanain, Can., Jit. the jewelled 
mirror of words, the most ancient and esteemed 
grammar of classical Canarcse. 

KKSH, a town 36 miles south of Saraarcand, 
120 miles E. of Bokhara. It is the birthplace of 
Timur. Tirniir’s famous descendant Baber, the first 
Great Moghul, tells us that in spring the walls and 
terraces of the houses at Kesli are always green 
and cheerful. Timur and jiaber both mention 
Kesh as 8hahr 8abz, or the verdant city. Up to 
the time of the 8amanideH it was chiefly inhabited 
by Arabs of the tribe of Bekr-biii-Vail. — Mark- 
ham's Embassy, p. 120 ; P, Arminius Vambery^ 
Bokhara. 

KESHAB CHANDiiA SEN, born a.d. 1888, 
a theistic reformer of Hinduism. He joined the 
Adi liralima Samuj in his 20th year. He worked 
at first, for about five years, along with Debren- 
drahnatli. He objected to caste and to caste 
restrictions, also to child marriages and polygamy. 
He acknowletlgod God as the first cause, and the 
immortality of the soul, and future rewards or 
punishineiitH. He visited Englanil in 1870. In 
1879 lie alleged having iiad a vision of JesuM, 
John the Baptist, and 8t. I'aul. He died 8th 
January 1881. During Ids life, Jus eloquence, 
earnestness, and myritieism led to the foriiiatiori 
of many sects amongst the youth of India who 
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had been educated in Government schools. They thoroughly Hinduized portion of the tribe, hold 
■were known as the Adi Samaj, the Sidharan Samiij, their lands on conditions of service. They^ main* 
the Bidhan Samaj, and in 1884 were 173 in tained themselves in a state of preparation for 
number, sects diverging from the Brahma Samaj taking the field at a moment's notice, 
which J^ra Mohun Roy founded. This may be only In Keunjhar, the Bhuiya are divided into four 
one of the many monotheistic movements which clans, viz. the dominant Raj-Kula Bhuiya, the 
have occurred in India. Mai or Desh Bhuiya or Desk -log or Desh-lok, the 

KESHKUL, the half of a cocoanut shell, in Dandsena, and the Khatti. The Pawri claim to 
which alms are gathered. This and the Asi, or be the prior settlers in Keunjhar, and the pre- 
pilgrim’s staff, are part of the insignia of a rogative of installing every new raja on his acces- 
darvesh. — Vamhery, Bokhara, p. iJ67. See Jhula. sion belongs to them. As a part of the form of 
KESRA or Kesri, a title which seems to have installation, a sword is placed in the raja’s hands, 
been indiscriminately applied to the later princes and one of the Bhuiya comes before him, and, 
of the house of Sassan, and was probably derived kneeling sideways, the raja touches him on the 
from the Casars of the Romans, or the Khusru neck with the weapon. Tiie family of the Kopat 
or Chosrocs of the Persians. The title was hold their lands on the condition that the victim, 
certainly given to two dynasties of Persia. when required, shall be produced. The victim 

KESTREL, Tinnunculus alaudarius, and the [ hurriedly arises after the accolade, disappears, and 
sparrow-hawk (Accipiter virgatus), are common must not be seen for three days ; then he presents 
in India. The former may be observed hovering j himself again to the raja as miraculously restored 
over the plains, and at dusk, not unfrequently to life. 

in numbers, perched on stones and tufts of grass. The sixty chiefs of the Pawri Desh, the Bhuiya 
Both prey extensively on mice, lizards, and highlands, have from time to time assumed the 
beetles. The latter hawk is trained for quail- government, and the country may be said to be 
hunting. About Dugshai, the lesser kestrel, then ruled by an oligarchy. In their name, a 
Tinnunculus cenchris, may be seen in numbers knotted string is i)as8cd through the country, and 
hovering over the sides of the mountains and the verbal message communicated in connection 
the little terraced fields in quest of beetles and with it is implicitly obeyed, 
large insects. — Adams. • | A Government elephant (Khcda) establishment 

KETAS. Singhapura, mentioned by the is maintained at Keunjhar (1876) under the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiweu Thsang, is supposed by superintendence of an English officer, and a large 
General Cunningham to bo the modern Ketas. number of valuable animals arc captured. — Imp, 
Ketas is situated on the north side of the Salt Gaz. ; Dalt07i\s Ethnology. 

Range, at 16 miles from Pind Dadan Khan, and KEWOT, in Bengal, a fowler, a fisherman. A 
18 miles from Chakowal, but not more than 85 Hindu may fish for sport without loss of dignity, 
miles from Shahdheri or Taxila. And as there and people of caste may catch fish for their meals 
are no clear pools swarming with fish in the in baskets, traps, etc., but the man who makes it 
Balnath Range, he had little hesitation in identi- his profession is a degiaded creature, 
fying the place described by Hiwon Thsang with KHA-CHAN-YUL, Tm., Snow-land, or Ladakh, 
the beautiful limpid pool of Ketas, which has is the A-Khassaregio of Ptolemy. It is supposed 
been esteemed holy from time immemorial. — by Major Cunninghain to be the Kie-Chha of the 
Cunningham^ Ancient Geog. of Jndia^ p. 126. Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian. Ladakh is also known 
KETU, in astronomy, the descending node, as Kha-pa-Chan, abounding in snow, or Kha-Chan 
represented by a dragon’s tail. Ketu, in Hindu or snow-land, and the people as Kba-pa-Chan-pa 
popular belief, an imaginary planet, said to cause or Kha-Clian-pa, men of the snowy land. — 
the eclipses of the sun and the moon. See Graha ; ChinnmghLuns Ladak h. 

Rahu. KHACHKE. Hind. The flats of Sind. 

KEU JIN. Chin. A literary degree, equal to KHAD. The Slierwani occupy exclusively Khad 
M.A., meaning elevated man. and Kishna, and reside with other tribes in Shal 

KEUNJHAR, a tributary State of Orissa, lying and Mastung. They take their name from their 
between lat. 21° 1' and 22° 9' 30" N., and long, belief tliat they came from Sherwan on the 
85°^ 14' and 86° 24' 35" E. Bounded on the north Ca.spiau. See Baluch. 

by Singbhum district, on the east by Morbhanj KHAD. Hind. A precipitous hollow or 
State and Balosor district, on the south by ravine. 

Cuttack district and Dhenkanal State. Its river, KH.XDAK. Hind. Lowlands with alluvial 

the Baitarani, takes its rise in the hilly north- soil, lying along the banks of rivers, especially 
western division. There are peaks rising from suitable for rice cultivation, cjisily irrigated, and 
1818 to 3479 feet. The Hindus numbered 1 1 3,207. more or less subject to overflowing. 

The aboriginal tribes in the year 1872 num- KHADl. Tam. A kind of coarse cloth, 

bered 44,438, about a fourth part of the popula- KHADIJAH, Ayasha, Maria, and Zainab, the 

tion ; and the semi-Hiiiduized, 49,294. 37’5 per wives of Mahomed. 

cent, of the population are aborigines, who retain KHADIM. Aiiab. Servant ; and in India 

their primitive forms of faith. applied to persona in charge of tombs, mosques, 


Bathudi 7,898 Kol 10,990 Arabia, it ia a term applied to tlie servile 

Bhuiya, .... 1H,481 Pan, 19,827 races, and thereby denoting that they are polit- 

Brahmans, . . . 8,583 Saont, 7,172 ically and socially inferior to the native Arab. 

Gond, . .... Savor, 5,125 They are only to be found in Yemen, and do not 

Khondait, . . . 22,225 extend farther than the country of the Aseer on 


It is one of the chief seats of the Bhuiya or the north, and Balad-ul-Jeliaf on the east, — in 
Bhumiya, who are still dominant there. The fact, in that i)art of the country which included 
Bhuiya of the plains, including the Saont, a the dominions proper of the ancient Hiinyaritc 
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Tobba. PhyBically, they differ considerably from 
the Arabs, and bear a resemblance to the races 
which inhabit the African coast. They have 
smooth hair, with a very dark complexion ; their 
nose is aquiline, their lips thick ; their stature is 
greater than that of the Arab ; the latter are thin 
and angular, the former rounded, with a predis- 

? 08 ition to obesity. They are considered in 
emon in the same light as are the Pariah of 
India. They are not admitted to eat with Arabs, 
nor can a Khadim marry an Arab woman. They 
are musicians, blacksmiths, public criers, etc., 
and their women have usually a lower stamp of 
character than the men ; considerable numbers 
flock to Aden. It has been suggested that they 
are the remnant of the ancient Himyarites, or 
the descendants of the Persian conquerors of 
Yemen, but the legend related to M. d^Arnaud 
ie probably more near the truth. It is as follows : 
— ‘ When the Arabs succeeded in shaking off the 
Abyssinian yoke (which they did with the assist- 
ance of the Persians), a number of Ethiopian 
families were scattered over the country. The 
Arabs, in order to perpetuate the remembrance 
of their victory, condemned them to the condition 
of serfs. Their chief men were subjected to a 
more infamous degradation, — they became barbers 
from father to son.’ Khadima, a woman-servant. 

The wages of such male servants are in many 
eastern countries very small, but they receive 
many presents, and this habit of irregular remu- 
neration in lieu of fixed wages has been held 
by some observers to lead to the preservation of 
those domestic relations that exist there between 
masters and servants. In some respects they are 
often familiar in their manners to their master, 
even laughing and joking with him. In others, 
tliey are very submissive, paying him the utmost 
honour, and bearing corporal chastisement from 
his hand with childlike patience. — D'AmaucTs les 
Akhdam de V Yemen in Playfair^ x Aden; Lane's 
Modern Egyptians ; Urauhart's Spirit of the East. 

KHAF, a town in ^orasan, 112 miles west 
of Herat, and 88 miles south-east of Turbat-i- 
Haidari. It is between Turskish and Herat, and 
south of the road which leads from Mashed to 
that city, is the district of Khaf. It is a miserable 
tract, with a climate very uncongenial from high 
winds. It has been nearly depopulated by the 
Turkoman. The east Iranians are (a) the Seges- 
tani or Khafi ; (h) Char Aimak ; (c) Tajak and 
Sart, each of which counts many subdivisions. 
The principal number of the Segestan people 
occupy Khaf and its neighbourhood Ruy, Tebbes, 
and Hirjaii. 

KHAFTAN. Peks. A short cloak worn in 
Kabul and on the frontier, with a hood. 

KHAG. Hind. The horn of a rhinoceros ; 
also a village boundary mark, of a pillar or 
mound. — W. 

KHAGAN, a village in lat. 46' 46" N., and 
long. 75° 14' 15" E., in a mountain valley in the 
Hazara district of the Panjab, 60 miles long and 
15 broad, stretching into the mountain region. 
It is the most northern part of British India. 

KHAH. Panj. a stout cloth made of asses’ j 
hair in Amritsar. I 

KHAIBAR or Khybar, a pass leading from the 
Peshawur district of the Pan jab into Afghanistan ; 
centre of pass being in lat. 34° 6' N., and long. 
71° 5' £. The Khaibar pass commences near 


Jamrud, to the west of Peshawur, and twines 
through the bills for about 33 miles in a north- 
westerly direction, till it debouches at DhjJca. 
Jamrud is 1670 feet above the sea ; Ali Masjid, 
2483 ; Landi Khana, 2488 ; Landi Kotol, j373 ; 
Dhaka, 1404. Mr. Scott, of the Survey, says 
the elevation of Jamrud is 2433 feet, and if so, 
all these figures would be increased by 763 feet 
^ The Khybar ^Khaibar) pass is the most northerly 
of the passes leading between Afghanistan and 
British India ; those to the south are the Kurum, 
the Gumal, and the Bolau. The Khaibar pass 
rises gradually from the east, but has a steep 
declivity westward. At Ali Masjid it is merely 
the bed of a rivulet, with precipices rising on 
each side at an angle of 70°. Near I^ndi 
Khana, it is a gallery 12 feet wide ; on one side 
a perpendicular wall, and on the other a deep 
precipice ; and as it approaches the Kabul 
territory it becomes more formidable. Nadir 
Shah paid a sum of money to secure his passage 
through it. It was forced by General Pollock oa 
the 5th April 1842, and }n«s been repeatedly 
occupied by the Pritish since then. 

Upon Raujit Singh’s excursion to Peshawur, 
the Khaibar! oi>ened the bunds or barriere of the 
Bara river, and inundated his camp by night, and, 
profiting by the consequent confusion, they carried 
off much spoil and many lu/rses. The maliaraia 
then precipitately left for I^ihore, having maae 
only a stay of three days. Of the Khaibar tribes 
proper there are three great divisions, — the AfridI, 
the Shinwari, and the Orakzai. Of these, the 
Afridi, in their present locality, are the more 
numerous; the Shinwari, more disposed to the 
arts and traffic ; and the Orakzai, the more orderly. 
The Afridi occupy the eastern parts of the hiUg 
nearest Peshawur, and the Shinwari the western 
parts looking upon the valley of Jalalabad. The 
Orakzai reside in Tirah, intermingled with the 
Afridi, and some of them are found in the hills 
S.W. of Peshawur. It was a inalik of this tribe 
who conducted Nadir Shah and a force of cavalry 
by the route of Chura and Tirah to Peshawur, 
when the principal road through the hills was de- 
fended against him. The Shinwari, besides their 
portion of the hills, have the lands immediately west 
of them, and some of the valleys of the Safed Koh 
range. More westerly still, under the same hill 
range, they are found south of Jalalabad, and are 
there neighbours of the Khogani. There are also 
some of them in Ghorbancl, aiafl they dwell in 
great numbers bordering on Bajor to the nortli- 
west, when? they are independent, and engagt^d 
in constant hostilities with the tribes of Bajor 
and of Kafiristan. The Kliaihari, like other rude 
Pathan tribes, have their inalik or chiefs, but the 
authority of these is very limited, and every 
individual has a voice in public affairs, and it 
often happens that a nanawati, or deliberation on 
any business, terminates in strife amongst them- 
selves. The portions of the Afridi and Shinwari 
tribes who inhabit the defiles of Khaibar, through 
which the road leads from Peshawur to the Jalal- 
abad valley, are but inconsiderable as to numbenL 
Under the Saddozai princes, they received an 
annual allowance of Rs. 12,000 on condition of 
keeping the road througli their country open, and 
abstaining from plunder. They called themselves, 
therefore, the servants of Hie king. It is boasted 
that the Afridi tribe can muster 40,000 fighting 
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men. On various occaBions, when their strength has 
i>een exhibited, from 2000 to 5000 men assembled. 
The Khaibar mountains appear at first irregularly 
grouped, but the distinct arrangement of a chain 
is afterwards observable. The hills generally 
consist of slate and limestone, with overlying 
sandstone. There are four passes through this 
range. Like all roads through ranges of moun- 
tains, the Khaibar pass is chiefly the bed of a 
torrent, liable to be filled by a sudden fall of rain, 
but at the other times dry, with the exception of 
a winding rill supplied by springs. The water is 
said to be unwholesome. 

The Shinwaii have eight clans. Of these, 
the Zakha are the more powerful in fighting 
strength, and the Kuki can bring into the field 
more than fiODO men. The combined force of 
these two clans would muster close on 10,000 
men ; but they are scattered over a very consider- 
able tract of country. The Kuki dwell nearest 
the frontier, their permanent home is in the Bara 
valley, which would afford an admirable hill 
station for European troops. During the winter 
the Kuki move down from this exposed position 
and (‘sUbliflh their quarters at and nej^r the 
eastern entrance to the Khaibar, which they 
occupy as far Ss AU Masjid and the caves of 
Kajurnai. The Kuki have earned during the last 
20 years a reputation for friendliness. Their 
principal trade consists in supplying frontier 
stations with firewood. The Zakha have always 
been noted for their cunning and boldness as 
marauders. Holding the northern sides of the 
Khaibar to as far as f^andi Kotal, they have ever 
taken the lead in all the hostile acts to travellers 
and trade which have earned for the Khaibar such 
a sinister reputation. The treaty of Gandamak, 
iu May 1879, left the Khaibar tribes for the 
future under British control. — //. and JV. H^. F. 
ii. p. 126-135 ; imp. Gnz. ; Vigne's Personal 
Nurrativty p. 232; Afasson's Journey^ i. pp. 174- 
IHl; Moorcrofl's Travels^ i. p, 358; Mohun Lai's 
Travels y p. 34^ 

KHAI-KHIEW of Assam, a bright yellow root 
of a creeper, . 

KHAliiABAD, the principal town of the Sita- 
pur district of Oudh, situated 5 miles south-east 
of Sitapur, the civil station and cantonment of 
the district, in lat. 27“ 31' 30" N., and long. 80"* 
47' 36" E. The pargana was originally in the 
possession of the Pasi tribe, who were ousted by 
the Bais and Kayastlis ; but their descendants 
still hold many villagea in tlio pargana. — Jwp. 
0(1 z. 

KHAIHABAD, a large village, now in ruins. 
The river of Khairabad issues from the Snowy 
Kivnge iu an E.N.E. direction. It has a broad and 
pretty deep bed. It is the Ab-i-Shirin (sweet 
water) mentioned in Timur’s route, perhaps the 
Arosis of the ancients, and the river of llindian 
of the present day; the Hiudian also, but erron- 
I'.ously, is called the Tab. From the Khairabad 
river to Behbehan is a distance of three fart^ang 
(eleven miles); the first in a north-west direction, 
across a very rugged country, abounding in 
selenite or foliated gypsum ; the two last, west- 
>vard, over a level, well-cultivated country . — JJc 
liode^s Luriston, pp. 260, 261. 

KH AIRAG AUll, a tributary Stale in the Jtaipur 
district of the Central Provinces ; tlio ruling 
family is Kaj Goud, related to the Garlia Mandla 


family. Area, 940 square miles; population, in 
1872, 122,264.— 

KHAIRAT. Arab., Hind., Pkrs. Charity, 
alms. 

KHAIRPUR, chief town of the Khairpur State, 
Sind, situated on the Mirwah canal, about 16 
miles east of the river Indus ; lat. 27° 81' 80" 
N., and long. 68° 48' 30" E. The State belonging 
to the Talpur family is 120 miles long and 7U 
broad. It consists of a great alluvial plain 
bordering on the Indus, and watered by canals. 
Population (1872), 130,350. With the exception 
of the fertile strip watered by the Indus and the 
Eastern Nara (a canal which follows an old bed 
of the Indue), the remainder of the area is a 
continuous series of sandhill ridges covered 
with a stunted brushwood, whore cultivation is 
altogether impossible. The country generally 
is exceedingly arid, sterile, and desolate in 
aspect. 

The Hindu inhabitants are principally Soda 
Thakurs or Rajputs, who inhabit the extreme 
eastern part of the State.— /mp. Gaz. 

KHAlSA GHAR, or the Takht-i-Suliman, is 
seen to the west of Dehra. It is a magnificent 
hill, famed iu traditionary lore as the spot on 
which the ark rested, and for being the parent 
seat of the Afghan races. Its habitable parts are 
occupied by the Sherani, who also hold the 
inferior hills between it and the plains. They have 
for neighbours the Mikrani, their colleagues in 
marauding expeditions, and of equally infamous 
reputation. — Masson's Journeys^ i. p. 47. 

KH'AJA. Pehs. Often written and pro- 
nounced Kh’waja and Khoja, a man of distinction, 
a rich merchant, a doctor, a teacher, a school- 
master. Kh’aja - sara, a domestic servant, a 
eunuch. Kh’aja kardan, to castrate. It is some- 
times prefixed to an individual’s name, as the 
English word master, or is addressed to a person, 
as we should say, sir. It is the Cojia of the Arabian 
Nights, often now written Khoja. The term has not 
been much introduced into the Hindustani lan- 
guage of India, and is only used as a prefix to the 
names of certain Muhammadan saints, and under 
the pronunciation of Khoja to all eunuchs, who 
are also styled Aga. 

KHAJA or Khoja is a titular appellation of 
a sect of Muhammadans, who say that they 
emigrated from Persia. They arc a sect of Isinaili 
Muhammadans, arc therefore heterodox Shiahs; 
for, while the Ismnili believes only in seven Imam, 
the Klmju continues the line down to the present 
day. Aga Khan, who was a pensioner of the 
British Government at Bombay, was their Imam. 
He died April 1881, aged 81, and was succeeded 
by his son. 'I’hey reject Abubakr, Umar, and 
Usman, and reverence Ali, Hasan, Husain, Zain- 
iil-Al)idin, Muhaminad-i-Bakr, and Imam Jafar- 
i-Sadiq. Thvy are in general illiterate, but have 
invented a written character for themselves, in 
which they have iranscribed the Koran. Sir 
Erskino Perry, however, says the Khaja race, 
by their own traditiuns, were convertii from 
Hinduism about 4(K) years ago by a Pir named 
Sudr Din (Qu. Sadr-ud-Diii), and it is stated that 
the Blmttya is the Hindu clan from which they 
were converted. Aga Khan, who claimed to bo 
head of the tribe, was a pretender to the throne 
of Pei*flia, and afterwards headed a body of free 
lances, with whom he did good service along with 
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the trooj>B nnrlcr Sir Chiirlos Napier. When Jio 
claimed tribute iis head of the Rhajsis, lie had to 
ahow his pedigree and prove hU descent. It was 
men of this sect who so Kindly assisted Mr. Stanley 
when on his search for Livingstone. 

The Shiah branch of the Muhammadan creed, 
whenever settled amongst anti-religionists, always 
hold as a tenet, and rigidly adhere to the practice 
called Takeyyah, i.e. the systematic concealment 
of everytliing that concerns their faith, history, 
customs, and, in a word, any peculiarities the dis- 
closure of which might be attended with un- 
pleasant consequences. In Bombay they are, 
generally speaking, wealthy traders, and their in- 
fluence is not to be measumi by their numbers, 
which are only estimated at 1400 families in nu<l 
around the city of Bombay. In Kattyawar they 
have some 6000 families, in Sind 3000. Catch is 
another great Khaja centre. They have 800 or 900 
families at Zanzibar, the trade of which thriving 
island is mainly in their hands; and all along the 
seaboard of Eastern Africa, Eastern Arabia, and 
on botli sides of the Persian Gulf, the Khaja have 
established themselves in regular colonies. The 
book which from the beginning has been their 
accc'pted scripture, was given them by Pir Sudr 
Din, through whom they were converted, and 
contains in its ten chapters an account of ten in- 
carnations. The first nine treat of the incarnation 
of Vishnu, the tentli of the incarnation of the 
Most Holy Ali. Their religion is consequently a 
strange jumble of creeds, and it is said that 
the majority of Khaja refuso to believe in the 
etiicacy of prayer. The idea of tiie incarna- 
tion of Aga Khau had of late years been almost 
entirely confined to the women of the com- 
munity, and had led, it is rumoured, to curious 
customs. 

The annual tribute Aga Khan received from 
his followers in Bombay alone amountc<l to 
a lakh of rupees. From time to time an effort 
to escape this heavy tax has been made by the 
more venturesome members of the community. 
About 1850, four Khojas, who disputed the 
supremacy of the Aga, were murdered in the 
streets of Mahiin. But tlie murderers were 
hanged, and since then the Khoja people have 
fought for their rights only with such weapons 
03 bills in the English Supreme Court of Bombay, 
replications and rejoiuders drawn up by English 
counsel learned in the law, caste meetings and 
out-castings after the orthodox Hindu fashion. In 
a famous trial of 1866 tlie rights of Aga Khan 
as spiritual head of the Khaja community were 
established, as well as bis power to initiate sen- 
tences of oxcoinuiunicatioii. But the question 
was revived with reference to a Khaja murder 
case of 1878, and a Commisaion was then ap- 
pointed by Governmeut to examine tlie claiias of 
the increasing body of dissentients, and to draw 
up fresh rules and regulations for the guidance 
alike of the ruler and the ruled. The Commission 
had no very practical result. Aga Ali Shah suc- 
ceeded to the anomalous position occupied 
by his father. — Burton's Scinde; Bird's Eye 
Review. 

KHAJA, a pedlar race of the Punjab, probably 
the Khoja sect of Sind and the Bombay Presidency, 
industrious and straightforw'ard dealers. The first 
of them established a good business by selling 
cloth among the villages on the Simla road. Then, 


with introductions from Ambala native firms, 
they began a connection with wliolcsale merchants 
in Dchli. The Khaja travel in small bands under 
a jemadar or headman, who is usually allowed 
credit to the extent of lio per cent, on his cash 
purchases. They visit the villages in the winter 
months, and give credit to any villager to whose 
identity and respectability the patel testifies. In 
the harvest time they return to collect their 
accounts, and by May they are to be found at home, 
— in Gujerat and Sialkot. The Khaja are said to be 
8criipul')usly punctual in their payments to the Dehli 
firms, and their agents in Calcutta aud Bombay, 
to whom they introduce themselves by letters 
from the imperial city. Should a jemadar fail to 
meet his obligations, his brother -traders subscribe 
the amount. No accusation of usurious practices 
is made against them, aud their books are freely 
open for in.sj»ection. There are eight hundred 
pedlars in the iradtv 

KHAJA APi AK. ^he rule rs of Eastern 
Turkestan have always been Muhammadan from 
the time ot J aglialaq Timur, who was, we are tol<l, 
the firnt Muhammadan sovereign of Kashgar of 
the lineage of Oieugiz. Buddhism indeed was 
found still prevalent in the cities of Turfan and 
Kamil at th(3 tir/jc of the embassy of Shah Kukli 
in 1419, and probably did not become extinct 
much Icfore the end of the century. But, in the 
western statos, Muhammadanism seems to have 
been universal from an earlier date, and maintained 
with fanatical zeal. Saintly teachers and workers 
of miracles, claiming descent from Mahomed, 
and known as Khaja or Khoja, acquired great 
influence, aud the secretaries attached to tlie chiefs 
of these divided the people into rival factions, 
whose mutual hostility eventually led to the sub- 
jugation of tlie whole country. For, late in the 
seventeenth century, Khaja Appak, the leader 
of one of those parties called the White Monniain 
(having been expelled from Kashgar by Ismail 
Khan, the chief of that state, who was a zealous 
supporter of the opposite parly or Black Moun- 
tain), sought the aid of Galdan Khan, sovereign 
of the Eleiitli or Kalmuk of Zangaria. Taking 
the occasion so afforded, that chief in 1678 in- 
vaded the states south of the Tian Shan, carried 
off the Khau of Kashgar and his family, and estab- 
lished the Khaja of the Wliite Mountain over the 
country in autliority subordinate to his own. 
Great discords for many years succeeded, some- 
times one, sometimes another, being uppermost, 
but some supremacy always continuing to be 
exercised by the khans of Zangaria. In 1767 
the latter country was conquered by the Chinese, 
who, in the following year, making a tool of 
the AVbite party, which was then in opposition, 
succeeded in bringing the states of Turk- 
estan also under their rule. — Pu/e, Cathay ^ ii. 
p, 367. 

KHAJA BAHA-ud-DIN, of Nakshband, 
instituted a class of Muhammadan mendicants or 
fakirs, who go about with a lighted lamp in one 
baud and sing verses in honour of their prophet. 
They arc called Nakshbandi fakir. He took the 
appellation of Khaja Nakshband, and was ti e 
founder of the orderof Nakshbandi darveshes which 
still prevail in India, Turkey, and Tartary. His 
descendants to this day generally prefix the word 
Khaja to their names, and distinguish themselves 
by the appellation of Nakshbandi. Khaja it a 
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term of honour usually applied to persons who 
are eminent either for their sanctity or learning. 
The literal meaning of Nakshband is fixing an 
impression ; and the term was figuratively adopted 
by Baha-ud-Din. — Wih. 

KHAJA BANDA NAWAZ, the name of a 
Muliammadan saint. 

KHAJA KHIZU. In Bengal, Muhammadan 
women, on the last Thursday of the month Bhadon, 
set afloat a small raft, bearing a paper or tinsel 
boat, in honour of Khaja Khizr, in fulfilment of a 
vow. It is sometiiiKjs a small lamp filled with 
cocoanut oil, and placed in an earthen dish adorned 
with a wreath of flowers. The lamp is lighted 
and committed to the stream, while the fair devotee 
anxiously watches its progress down the current. 
On the banks of the Ganges and Hoogly, along 
the strand at Calcutta, great numbers thus make 
their offerings, — 

‘ The maid or matron, as she throws 
Champac or lotus, Bel or rose, 

Or sends the quivering light afloat. 

In shallow cup or paper boat, 

Prays for a parent's peace or wealth, 

Prays for a cliild’s success or health, 

For a fond husband breathes a prayer, 

For progeny their loves to share, 

For what of good on earth is given 
To lowly life, or hope in heaven.’ 

^//. //. Wilson ; Travels of a Hindoo^ ii. p. 404. 
Sec Khizr. 

KHAJA KUTUB-ud-DIN, of Ouse, in Persia, 
has a great name in the chronicles of Muham- 
madan sainthood. He was the guide and apostle 
of Altamsb . — Travels of a Hmdoo, ii. p. 181. 

KHAJA MUTN-ud-DIN, the oldest Muham- 
madan saint in India. His dargah is in Ajmir. 
He was bom in Segiatan, and died in a.d. 1239, 
at Ajmir. He belonged to the Chishti sect of 
Muhanunadans. The Moghul emperors often 
visited Ins tomb, especially Akbar and Jahangir. 
His tomb was visited by the emperor Akbar to 
implore male offspring. The shrine is of white 
marble, and is visited alike by Hindus and 
Muhammadans . — Calcutta Review, January 1871, 
p. 72. 

KHAJAN. Hind. Marshy or meadow land 
on the Bca-coast. 

KHAJUNAH, a dialect spoken on the N.W. 
frontier of British India, where three dialects are 
in use, called Shina, Khajunah, and Arniya. The 
Shina dialect is spoken by the peoples of Astor, 
Qilgit, and, lower down, in Chelas, Darel, Kohli, 
and Palos, on both banks of the Indus; the 
Khajunah, by the people of Hunza and Nager; 
and the Amiya in Yasan and Chitral. Astor has 
an area of 1600 square miles on the left bank of 
the Indus. Gilgit, in Tibetan Gyilgyid, has an 
area of 2500 square miles on the right bank of 
the Indus. The Dard or Durd are supposed by 
Vigne to be the Dadicse (Auhxett) of Herodotus, 
and the people who now occupy the county called 
Dardu. See Dard. 

KHAJUR. Arab., Hind., Pers. A date; 
also the date tree, Phoauix dactylifera, and the 
wild date. Elate sylvestris or P. sylvestris. Khajuri, 
Hind., is the Phoenix humilis, and Pindi-khajur is 
P. acaolis. Khajur munj is the fibre of the palm 
leaf. Kbajuran, Hind., a sweetmeat 

KHAJUKA. Hind. A concrete or tuffa of 
lime. 

KHAJURAQU, an ancient and now decayed 


town in Ch’hatarpur State, Bundelkhand, N.W. 
Provinces, famous for its magnificent architectural 
remains. Population about 900. It is situated 
at the south-east corner of the Khajur Sagar or 
Ninora Tal lake. U was the ancient cajiital of the 
Chandel dynasty, is about 126 miles W.S.W. of 
Allahabad, and 150 miles S.E. from Gwalior. It 
has ill and around it about thirty temples, the 
most beautiful in form as well as the most elegant 
in detail of any of the temples now Btandmg in 
India. They were erected simultaneously in the 
11th century, and are nearly equally divided 
among three religions, — Jaina, Saiva, and Vaish- 
nava. Each group has one shrine greater than 
tlie rest, round which the smaller ones are clustered. 
In the Saiva groups it is the Kandarya Mahadeva ; 
in the Vaishnava it is the Kama Chandra ; and in 
the Jaina group it is the Jinanatha. The Para- 
wanatha Jaina temple has a rich base, the Ganthai 
is the Bell temple, and the Chaonsat Jogini lias 
sixty-four cells. Numerous inscriptions of the 
Chandel kings have been discovered at various 
places in the neighbourhood. Upwards of twenty 
temples still stand in the town, and the ruins of 
at least as many more bear witness to its former 
greatness. On one siile General Cunningham 
counted over eight hundred statues of half life- 
size, and eight sculptured elephants of like pro- 
portions. The inner shrine of this edifice con- 
stituted in itself a splendid temple, and was 
crowded with figures. Captain Burt noticed 
seven large temples of exquisite carving, whoso 
mechanicid construction adapted them to last for 
almost indefinite periods. Most or all of these 
noble buildings must be referred to the great 
Chandel dynasty, who ruled at Khajurahu, appar- 
ently from A.D. 841 to A.D. 1157. The modern 
village contains only about 160 houses. The first 
part of one inscription is of date Sam vat 1010, 
A.D. 962; the last part, Samvat 1173 or 1060. 
The character used in the inscription is called 
the Kakuda, and in the 11th and 12th centuries 
appears to have prevailed from Cuttack to Sheka- 
wati. It contains an invocation to Siva and other 
of the Hindu deities. The inscription is chiefly 
in honour of Banga (by his son). The kings of 
Oudh and Ceylon attend to do him homage, and 
his captives are the wives of the kings of Andhra, 
Radha, and Anga I (Banga, of course), eulogized 
by the Brahmans, because he built dwellings 
for them, and gave them lands, and piously ended 
his days, aged 109, by drowning himself at the 
junction of the Jumna and Ganges, as did also 
the Brahman minister of his father and grand- 
father. The inscription had twice before been 
engraved in irregular characters, and it was only 
in A.D. 1016 that it was put into proper Deva 
Nagari. The story of creation from Brahma, and 
the egg is told. The influence of the moon on the 
tides is alluded to. The inscription alludes to a 
passage in the Mahabharata, in which Siva is 
represented to have given his own flesh to a hawk, 
instead of a bird which had sought refuge with 
him. This story is told of Buddha more than 
1600 years before this time. — Imp. Gaz. ; As, 
Soc. viii. jp. 176. 

KHAK. Pers. Earth, dust. Khaki and 
Khaki-dud’hia, of the colour of earth, grey colour. 
Khak-i-Balkh, two mounds near to the Bala 
Hissar in Kftbul. Kbakrob, a sweeper, a 
menial servant of the lowest class, also the 
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sweeper 6( a village, acting at times as a watch- 
man, a guide, a police spy, one of the village 
establishment. 

KHAKAN. Turk, A khan, a chief, identical 
with the Greek Xaganos. 

KHAKI, a sect of Vaishnava Hindus founded 
by Kil, a disciple of Krishna Das. They apply 
ashes of cow-dung to their dress and persons. 
They are not numerous, and seem to be confined 
to the vicinity of Farrakhabad, at Hanuman-Gliur 
in Oiidh ; but the Samadh or spiritual throne of 
the founder is at Jaipore. The residents in towns 
dress like other Vaishnava, but those who lead a 
wandering life go either naked or nearly so, 
smearing their bodies with the pale grey mixture 
of ashes and earth. They wear the Jata or braided 
hair, after the fashion of the votaries of Siva. 
They are derived from Raraanand, but not immedi- 
ately. — Wilson. 

KHAKI. Hind. A kind of hemp resin or 
charras. 

KHAKSI, of Nepal, a shrub the leaf of which 
answers the purpose of emery or sandpaper, 
giving a fine polisli to the harder woods. — iSniith's 
Nepnl^ p. 68. 

KHAL, a Ladakh land measure, being land for 
which one Khal of seed is sufficient. The word 
seems to mean only a load of any kind, and is 
apparently the same as the Indian Khara or 
Khari, a measure of 20 bhara. 

K’HAL, also Khala. Hind. A watcr-courso, 
natural or artificial, a lagoon. Khalari, a saltpan. 

KHAL. Hind. A skin or hide. Khal-po, a 
tanner. 

KHAL. Hind. Oil -cake, the refuse of the 
mill after expression of the oil. 

KHALA. Hind. A threshing-floor. — W. 

KHALAJ. Turk, Properly Khalij, a sword. 

KHALASI. Hind, A sailor, tent pitcher, 
Muhammadan labourer. — W. 

KHALASSAT-u1-AKHBA1v, or Enitome of 
History, a book written by Khondamir, the literary 
name of Ghaias-ud-Din-bin-Humam-ud- Din. 
One of his books is entitled Habib-us-sayar-fi 
Afrad-ul- Bashar, that is to say, ‘ the curious 
part of the lives of illustrious men.’ It is a 
nistory which he extracted from that which his 
father Mirkhond had composed, and entitled 
Rauzat-us-Safa, but to which he made augmenta- 
tions. He dedicated this book to the secretary 
of state of the king of Persia, Shah Lsmail 
Safari, who gave him the name of Habib-Allali ; 
and for that reason the book had the name Habib 
given to it in the year A.D. 1608, Hijira 927, 
in the reign of Lewis xii. — History of Genghiz 
Can. p. 422. 

KHALATA-TCHOLI, a sandy desert on the 
route from Khiva to Bokliara, and about 100 
miles from Khiva. It is also styled Jan-Batirdigan, 
or life-destroyer. It is only traversed in the 
winter when the Karakol route is infested by 
Turkomans, who, when the Oxixs is frozen, traverse 
the country in all directions. — Collett^ Khiva. 

KHALAUTI. Hind. A luw-lying rice country. 

KHALFAH. Hajji Khalfah, a learned Mu- 
hammadan, author of a great bibliographical 
lexicon, containing an account of every work of 
importance in Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, with 
brief notices of the authors. It was edited by 
Fltmel. 

KHALGI or Khulgi. p£Rd. The ornament 


of the bridle of a man of rank, is usually of 
silver with a feather, and stands on the head-stall 
between the horse’s Malcolm^ s Central 

Indin^ i. p. 229. 

KpALI, under the jinswar system of revenue, 
a large rick-yard, where the produce of all the 
village fields is collected and threshed. 

KHALID, a Bedouin tribe. The Beni Khalid 
in Niebuhr’s time were one of the most powerful 
tribes of Arabia, They conquered the country of 
Lachsa, and advanced to the sea. 

KH \LID-ibn-uI-WALID was the conqueror of 
Syria. He joined Muhammad in the 8th year of 
the Hijira. See Masailma. 

KHALIFAH. Arab. A ruler, king, deputy, 
a title assumed by the successors of Mahomed, 
who possessed absolute authority in civil and 
religious matters. Abubakr, who succeeded 
Mahotned, w'Jis the first to adopt it, styling him- 
self Khalifah Rastd Allah, Vicegerent of the 
Apostle of God; and this, together with Amir-ul- 
Momanin, Commander of the Faithful, which tho 
khalif Omar assumed, w'as tho principal title of 
all the reigning princes from the Hijira in a.d. 
622 till the tPkiijg of Baghdad a.d. 1258. 


Khalifat is the dominion. 

A. The four first khalifa. 

Abubakr, . . A.D. 632 I Osman, . . . A.D. 644 

Oiiia., 634 I AJi, 666 

B. House of Ommaya. 

Muawla, A.D. 661 

Yezid. son of do., 680 

Muawia II., son of Yezid, 683 

Merwan l., 683 

Abd-ul-Malil , son of Merwan, .... 686 

Walid, son of Abd-ul Malik, .... 705 

Suliman, do. do., .... 715 

Omar- ibn- Abdul Aziz, 717 

Yezid ri., son of Abd-ul-Malik, ... 720 

Hisham, do. do., . . . . 724 

AValid II., son of Yezid II., .... 743 

Yezid in., son of Walid I., .... 744 

Merwan ii., ....... 744 

C. House of Abbas, the period of Persian ascendency. 

Abdallah-us Saffa, 760 

Abu Jitfar ul- Mansur, brother of us-Saffa, . 764 

Muhamnjad-ul-Mahdi, son of ul-Mansur, . . 776 

Musa-ul-Hadi, son of ul-Malidi, , . . 786 

Harun-ur-Rashid, 786 

Mubamraad'ul-Amin, son of Hanin-ur-Rasbid, 809 

Abdullah- ul-Marnun, 813 

Kasim ul-Mutanim, 833 

llarun-ul-Wathik, son of Kssim-ul-Mutasim, . 842 

Jafar-ul-Mutawakkil, 847 

D. Decline of the khalifat during the tyranny of the 
Turkish Bodyguard. 

Muhammad-ul-Muntasir, son of ul-Mutawakkil, 861 

Ahmad-ul-Mustain, 862 

Muhammnd'ul-Mutaz, son of ul-Mutawakkil, . 866 

Muhammad-ul-Muhtadi, son of ul-Watbik, . 869 

Ahinad-ul'Mutamid, son of ul Mutawakkil, . 870 

Ahmsd-ul-Mutadhin, nephew of Ahmad-ul- 

Mutamid, 892 

Ali-ui-Muktafi, son of Mutadhin, <.K)2 

Ja6r-uI'Muktadir. do. do., . . . 907 

Muhammad-ul-Kabir, do. do., . . 932 

Ahmad-ul-Khadi, son of Muktadir, . 934 

Ibrahimul-Mutiaki, do. do., . . 940 

E. During the ascendency of the Bouide princes, 
A.D. 946 (A.H. 334), A.D. 1060 (a.h. 447). 

Ul Mufadhl-nl-Moti, son of Muktadir, . . 944 

Abd-ul -Karim, son of ul-Moti, .... 974 

Ahmad -ul-Kadar, son of predecessor, . 992 

Abdallnh-ul-Kaim, do. do., . . 1031 

F. From rise of the Seljuk dynasty to the destruction 
of Baghdad. 

Muhammad-ul-Muktadi, son of predecessor, . 1071 

Ahmad-ol'MuBtashir, do. do., . . 1094 
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Fndhl-ul-Musfarshetl, son of prcdccoraor, a.T). 1118 
Mansur-ur’ Rashid, do. do., . . 1110 

Muhammad -ul-Muktafi, son of ul-Mnatnzliir, . 1119 

Vusuf-ul-Mustaujid, son of prcdrcessor, , . 1180 

Ul-Hasan-ul-Mustadhi, do. do., . . 1170 

Ahmad-ul-Nasar, do. do., . . 1180 

Miihammad'iiz-Zahir, do. do., . . 1226 

Abu Jafar-ul-Mustanzir, do. do., . . 122G 

Abdallah-ul-Mutasim, do. do., . . 1242 

Destruction of Baghdad by Hulaku, graiid.'ion of 

Chengiz Khan, 1268 


The Shiah sect of >ruhLinini?\(lan8 hold as a tenet 
that on Mahomed’s demise Ali ought to have been 
elected the first klialifah. ^lany of this sect 
regard Ali as having so succeeded, and smaller 
sub-sects of the Shiah religionisis believe in the 
incarnations of AU up to Uu.‘ jiresimt day. 

The Muhammadans of the SuTini sect have 
largely adopted the b(di(‘f that in a.d. 12011 n 
descendant of Abu Jafar (oh. 1220) a))peai‘d 
in Egypt, and was roe.ogniHcd by Bibars, tlio 
Mamliik sovereign, as klialifah. And that in 
A.D. 1517, wlien Selim l. of (lonsUntinople over- 
threw tlie Cairon khalifah, Mabiwakkal b’ Allah, 
Selim obtained the transfer to himself of the 
khalifat, and with it the sword and mantle of 
Mahomed, from which time tlie mantle has been 
a standard. This point has bocm discussed as 
regards British India, because the Muhfimmadans 
there have never introduced into their Friday 
service at the mosque, nor yearly at the Idgah, 
the name of any British sovereign, but sometimes 
have prayed for the emperor of Dehli, the Sultan 
of Rum (Constantinople), the Sharif of Mecca, or, 
indefinitely, the ruler of the age. On these points 
it may be remarked that it is held to be an essential 
principle in the establishinentof the office that there 
shall be only one khalifah at the same time, and the 
office is acknowledged by all parties to be elective 
and not hereditary. Also the Sunni sect and the 
■Wahabcc consider that the khalifah should be of 
the Quraish tribe, and the Shiah sect even hold 
that he should be a descendant of Mahomed. 

The Wahabee sect, when Sana took Mecca and 
Medina in 1804, regarded the Sultan of Turkey 
as a usurper. This question has divided Muham- 
tnndans up to the present day. 

On the death of Mahomed, the people of Medina 
Buggested that they should elect one leader, and 
Mecca another; but tliis was not adopted; and 
under the three khalifa, who were successively 
acknowledged by the whole Muhammadan world, 
Arab armies poured across the northern sandy 
waste into Syria and Palestine. A few sieges, a 
few fierce battles, and these rich provinces were 
lost to the empire of Byzantium, the ancient 
Sassanian dynasty was crushed on the field of 
Kadesia, and Persia was added to the khalifat. 
In less than three years the Arabs were masters 
of Egypt. 

The elected Bucccssor of Mahomed was Abubakr. 
Omar was the second khalif. His time was a 
period of great extension of Muhammadanism. 
The battle of Kadesia was fought and Avon by his 
general Snad, and put an end to the Persian 
empire of the Parsec. He imposed the khirai on 
Syria, and died and was buried at Jerusalem, 
where his tomb still is. 

AVhen Omar had achieved the triumphs which 
consolidated the power of El Islam, an ambassador 
from th© Byzantine emperor came to Arabia to 
pay homage to the great conqueror on the part of 


his m.iHter. Arrived at Medina, he war directed 
to the prenence of the khalif, wim, dre8.scd in 
simple Arab garb, waR lecliiung fast asleep an<l 
unattcnd(;d beneath a palm tree. The simple life 
of' one whose fame liad filled the whole world, 
and still more the distu^ursc which Omaraddnissed 
to him on waking up, made so prrjfound an im- 
pression upon the Gret^k ambassador, that he there 
embraced the Muhammadan faith. The contrast 
between the unaBsumiug manners of the early 
khalifa and the arrogance and luxury of the later 
commanders of the faithful in their palaces at 
Damascus or Baghdad, W'as striking. Arabic annals 
are full of examples of this, and the incident of 
the entry of Umar into Jeruwdcm clad in a rough 
mantle, and le;iding hi.s own camel, like the 
poorest dc.sert Arab, is familiar to all readers of 
the history of the Holy City. 

The third khalif was Osman or Othman, on 
whoKc murder Ali Rn(‘.c('edcd. Ali was surnamed 
‘ the ever-vidoriouR lion of God,’ but hi.s succession 
mark*"! tlu! V^cglnning of troiiblei-;. He was accused 
of having instigateil Othman’s a ssiissi nation. 0th- 
rrian'fi bloody shirt was conveyed to Syria, and 
di.splayiid on the principal inusquo of Damascus, to 
incite the Syri.-in army to revenge. 50,000 men, 
said the mesHcnj^cr who conveyed these tidings to 
Ali at Medina, are assembled about the robes of 
Othman, whose cheeks an«l beards have never 
been dry from tears, and whose eyes have never 
ceased from weeping blood since the hour of that 
prince’s atrocious murd(‘r. They have drawn 
their swords with a solemn pledge never to 
return them to the scabbard, nor cease from 
mourning, until they have extirpated all con- 
cerned in that detested transaction. Simul- 
taneously with this movcinent in Syria, Telha 
and Zobeir, two of the most renowned warriors 
among the Arabs, and Ayasha, the favourite wife 
of Mahomed, rt'paired to Biia.Hora, and raised the 
standard of rebellion against the anll.ority of Ali. 
But Ali, though deficient in political ability, and 
wanting in tlic tact requisite to conciliate rival 
and turbuh'nt factions, was an unrivalled soldier 
on the field of battle. He placed himself at the 
bead of 30,000 men, and advanced in the direction 
of Bussora. In the battle of the Camel, 17,000 
Arabs are said to have fallen. Telha and Zobeir 
were both killed, and Ayasha became a prisoner 
in the power of Ali. lie treated her with the 
utmost courtesy and forbearance, and caused her 
to be escorted to Mecca. This signal victory 
made Ali the undisputed sovereign of Irak, 
Egypt, Arabia, Porsia, and Khorasan ; but the 
Syrian army remained implacable ; and Amru, 
the conqueror of Egypt, in the presence of the 
whole army, acknowledged Moawyah, son of Abu 
Sus.sian, as the lawful khalif and prince of the 
maslmin. AJi attacked the Syrian host on the 
plain of Suffein. Victorious again and again in 
the battlefield, he allowed himself to be outwitted 
in diplomacy, and in the mouth of Ramzan A.II. 
40, the career of Ali was brought to a close by 
the dagger of an assassin, and Moawyah became 
the undisputed khalif. In all the mosques wher- 
ever the Muhammadan doctrines prevailed, tlie 
names of Ali and of all his family were regularly 
cursed upon all occasions of public worship. 
His death was followed nine years after by that 
of his eldest son Hasan, poisoned by his own wife, 
at the instigation, it is said, of Moawyah ; and 
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after a lapse of two years, his second son Husain 
crowned the misfortunes of his family by his 
bloody death on the plains of Karbala, on the 
tenth day of the month Maharram A.H. 61. Yezjd, 
son of Moawyah, was the reignin^^ khalif at the 
time of the murder of Husain. That event was 
the signal for rebellious outbreaks in all parts of 
his dominions. The martyred Husain became a 
watchword which again and again deluged with 
blood the empire of the khalifs, and ultimately 
brought it to ruin, and has ever since separated 
the Muhammadans into two sects, embued with a 
bitter hatred, which up to the present moment, 
even under the strong power of the British, is 
ever liable to evince itself in outbreaks, needing 
armed intervention to bo ready at hand. At 
present the only ruling house of the descendants 
of Ali is the Aaof Jahi in Hyderabad in the 
Dekhnn, which has been in existence for nearly 
200 years. — Gibbon ; Lane ; Osborn's [slam ; 
Osborn's Khalifs ; Sir G. Birdwood ; Dr. Badger ; 
Bjornstjerna's British Empire in the Easl^ p. 97 ; 
Bunsen, ii. p. 160. See Ali Ilahi; Isinaili; Khaja; 
Khutbah; Mahomed. 

KHALIFAH-ul-AKBAK, God’s vicegerent, a 
title given to Adam. 

KHALIJ. Hind. The jdieasants, Gallophasis 
albocristatua, Horsfieldii, and Melanotus. 

KHALIL, a grandson of Timur, on whoso 
demise Khalil, at Sainarcand, declared himself 
emperor. 

KHALIL, an Afghan tribe near the mouth of 
the Khaibar pass. Peshawur and the hills which 
surround it are peopled by various Afghan races, 
as Yusufzai and Mohmund in the north and west, 
Khalil and others in the centre, and Afridi, 
Khattak, and others in the south .and east. 
Arbab, pluml Arabic of Rab, lord, is the title 
assumed by the chiefs of the Khalil, Mohmand, 
and other tribes on the Peshawmr frontier. 

KHALIL-ALLAH. Arab. Friend of God, 
the reverend designation of Abraham. The 
Messiah is the Ruh-Allah or Spirit of God, and 
Moses the Kalam Allah or Word of God. 

KHALI MAHAINA, a term for the tenth 
montli of the Muhammadan year, without festival. 

KHALIS, a district and a canal which is cut 
from the Diala to tlie Tigris. The district of 
Khalis is situated to the north of Baghdad, and 
takes its name from the canal, which supplies 
sixty-two villages, most of which are now become 
mere nominal ones, with water for agriculture, 
the Tigris itself being unfit for that purpose. 
The principal of these villages are Yenghijeh, 20 
miles from Baghdad, on the banks of the Tigris, 
in Rich’s time almost abandoned on account of 
the great oppression under which the peasantry 
laboured. Howeish was a village of a hundred 
houses, famous for its fruit gardens. — Rich's 
Kurdistan, ii. p. 156. 

KHALPA or Kalpo, a low caste in Gujerat, 
who dress skins and prepare leather ; they are 
sometimes village servants. — Wilsoii. 

KHALSA. Hind. The Sikh people ; the Sikh 
theocracy established by the Guru Govind ; the 
old prominent division into Khala.sa, meaning of 
Nanak, and Khalsa, meaning of Govind, which 
is noticed by Forster, is no longer in force ; the 
former term Khalasa is almost, indeed, unknown 
in the present day. The word Khalsa, meaning 
select, is a term equivalent to a state or common- 


wealth, but was supposed by the Sikh to have a 
mystical meaning, and to imply that theocracy 
or superior government under the protection of 
which they lived, and to, the established rules 
and the basis of which, as fixed by Guru Govind, 
i< is their civil and religious duty to conform, 
llm Khalsa sect of Sikhs believe in the Adi- 
Granth of Nanak, but do not conform to the 
institutions of Guru Govind. The word Khalsa 
is from Khalis, pure or select, and taken to 
mean the purest >r the most select ; by others 
it is derived from Khalas, free, and meaning the 
freed or eT.empt, alluding to the sect being exempt 
from the usagi s imposed on the other Sikhs. 

The principal of the religious institutions of 
Guru Govind is that of Pahal, the ceremony by 
which a convert is initiated and made a member 
of the Sikh Khalsa or commonwealth. The 
forms whi(*h Govind employed are still observed. 
The neophyte i told by the nfliciating Grauthi 
or priest that he must allow his hair to grow. 
AVhen it has grown a month or two, he dresses 
himself in blue from head to foot, and is then 
presented with five weapons, a sword, a firelock, 
a bow, an arrow, and a pike. The candidate 
and the initiator wash their feet with water in 
which sugar is put, and this nectar (called pahal) 
is stirred with a steel knife or dagger, five 
quatrains from their scriptures being read. Be- 
tween each quatrain the breath is exhaled with 
a puff, and the beverage stirred os before. The 
hands of the convert are then joined, and the 
Granthi or initiate r pours some of the nectar 
into them, of which he drinks five times, rubbing 
a little on his head and beard, exclaiming, * Wah ! 
Guru ji ka Khalsa ! AVah ! Guru ji ki Fatah! ’ or 
‘ AVah I Govind Singh, ap hi Guru chela ! * Govind, 
who instituted the Pahal, it is said, went through 
this form with five of his followers, drinking of 
the water which had washed each other’s feet. 
AV^omen are made Sikhs in the same manner as 
men, except that the nectar is stirred with the 
back instead of the edge of the knife. The 
children of Sikhs go through this ceremony at au 
early age. — Cunningham's Sikhs, p. 90 ; Malcolm's 
Sikhs; Hist, if the Panjab, i. pp. 101, 126: 
For.*itcr's Tr. i. p. 309. 

KHALSA, properly Khalisa. Hind. I^and 
under the direct administration of Government. 
Under Muhammadan domination in India, the 
revenue office, containing the records of the 
Govi^rnment lands revenue. 

KHALSl, on the west bank of the Jumna, is 
famed as possessing one of the rock inscriptions 
of Asoka. Khalsi is just where the Jumna leaves 
the higher range of mountains to pass betweeu 
the Duns or valleys of Kyarda and Dehra. 

KHALAVAT. Arab. Retirement, privacy. 
Kbalwat-gah, women’s apartments, private apart- 
ments. 

KHAM. Hind. Raw, crude, unfinished. 
Revenue is said to be collected kham, or land 
held kham, wlien done so direct bv Government, 
and not through the medium of a fanner or other 
under-holder. It is the equivalent of Kaoh’ba. 

KHAM AN, a word, meaning well done, shouted 
by the Rajput race. The Persian and Hindustani 
exclamations are Shahbash ; fababah, jio raja 
jio, jye. 

KHAMAR. Bkng., Uriya. A threshing floor. 

KHAMGAON, a town in Akola district, Bcrar, 
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iat. 20^ 42' 20" N., niifl Inn^r. 76" 27' 20" E. ; pop. 
(1867), 0432. Khauip^aon ia tlu' lar^rst cotUm 
mart in Ilorar, pcrhnjm in all India. — hup, Gaz. v. 

KHA-MT, th(' moat important tribe in the 
Aralcan TIill tnieta. Tim popnlntion of the 
diatrict i.a rstimated at 12,000, viz. : — 


Rakhaing called 
RhyounR-tha, 

Rons of the River, 1210 
Kha nuor Khwe myi, 7172 


Rh.atidu, Khyeng, 

Ann or Khoung-tso, 2162 
Khyaw or Kuki, 

Mro, 21 2(; 


The Jhikhaivfj or Khyoiinjg-tha (Sohr of the 
Riv(*r) are of the lluriiiosi* Rtock, and ppoak a 
dialect akin to ArakancRo. They have Rcvcn 
clana, all of whom live on the Kuladan. Some of 
the clana are Raid to be deacc tided from the Mon 
of Pe/n;n. 1’hcy have ron^h paper brioka of palm- 
leaf shape, and are HiiddhistB. 

The Shnvdn langna(]je is monORyllabic ; they 
dwell north and north-t siRt of the Hlne Mountain, 
are polygamic. Their clanB are always at war. 

The Kha-mi or Khwe-myi are the chief tribe 
of the diBtrict. Their clans have each a tonng 
meng or hill chief. Kha-mi ineanR man. Their 
BurmeRc name, Kwe-myi, meaim dogtail, becatiRe 
their drcRH hangH down behin< I like a tail. They 
are wary and <leccitfiil, but an' inclint'd to trade. 

The Mro live on the Mi. Formerly they nned 
to construct a nest in a high tree, to which they 
afleended by a bamboo ladder. 

The Antt or Khouiig-tso dress like tin' Kha-mi, 
but speak a distinct dialect. 

The Khycvfj inhabit the Yoma Hills east of the 
Le Mro river. Their language varies, but all 
acknowledge thcimselves of one tribe. They are 
shy, and averse to improvennent. They tattoo 
their women. 

The K/njnir or Kuki inhabit a small village on 
the Tsala river, and arc of th(^ Kuki family. 

The religion of the tribes is spirit (ka-nie) 
worship, with bloody sacrifices to tlie spirits of 
the hills and the rivf’rs, at seed-time and harvc'st. 
Also, with the Kha - mi and Khyoung - tha, 
annually the hpalaw or spirits of the dead, when 
the dead-house is opened, and food and rice spirit 
(a-mu) are placed near the ashes of the departed. 
Raiding nmrdcrers, when caught red - handed, 
are beheaded, and their heads stuck up in the 
village. All other crimes are punished by fine. 
The intercourse before marriage is unrestricted ; 
after marriage divorce is easy. 

The jum or toung-ya kind of cultivation is 
practised. They weave cotton blankets, etc. 

An armed police force guards the frontier. 

KHAMIR. Hind., Per.s. Yeast, leaven. 
Ediamira, a smoking mixture, of tobacco com- 
pounded with fi;\grant spices. 

KHAMI'l’lC or Turanian race w^as the earliest 
ruling power iu Asia, and ^Nimrud was of that 
race. 

KHAM MITTI. Hind. In Kanial, a product 
obtained in the process of making sal-ammoniac 
or naoshadar. 

KHA-MOUNG-NEE. Burm. In Tavoy, a 
heavy wood, not attacked by insects. 

KHAMPA, wandering Tartars iu Kanawar, 
who are in some respite similar to the Jogi of 
Hindustan. They visit the sacred places, and 
many of them subsist wholly by begging. Some 
are mummers, very humorous fellows ; they put 
on a mask, perform a dance, singing and accom- 
panying it with a drum, or they play, sing, and 


dance, all at once, holding the fiddln above the 
head, behind the back, and in a vnriety of other 
strange positions. After the British (lov(‘rnment 
got possession of the hills, the Khampa came 
down in crowds to visit the holy jfiaccs to th(' 
westward. — Gerdrd's Kimawnry p. 117. 

KHAMPTI, a Shan clan who occupy a tract 
of country on the extreme eastcirn frontier of 
Assam, lx)rdcring on Lakhimpur district. Tlu' 
Khampti are a hill tribe of Shan origin, akin to 
the Ahams. About the middle of the 18th 
century, owing to internal dissensions, a colony 
of Khampti migrated into Assam, and established 
themselvi'R in tln^ division of Saddiyn. They came 
from th(! country known to the liritish as that 
of tlie Bor-Khampti, m ar tlie sources of tiie 
Irawadi. According to their own annals, they 
had occupied that country for many C('n- 
turics; but Captain Wilcox found them a dividi'd 
people. Two great clans bad been at feud for 
50 years. Captain Wileox found amongst tlu' 
Bor - Khampti, the Muluk, the Khalong, the 
Kumoug, cognates of the Singpho, and the Kha- 
])ok, whose language is allied to the Singj)ho, 
were the labourers. 

The Siamese, arc now the ino.st iin})ortan1 
branch of the Slian, 'I'ai, or Thai rac(', and the 
Khampti belong to the same stock as the Siamese. 
Their larigunge contains nearly all the Siaines(' 
words, and tlnnr creed and al})habt't arc iSiamese. 
'rhere was onc(' a great nation of this pcojde, 
occupying a tract known by th(^ Manipuri as the 
kingdom of Pong, which touched Tiperah, 
Yunnan, and Siam, and of which the city, called 
Mogong by the Burmese, and Mongmarong by 
the Shan, was the capital. This kingdom wjik 
finally brokei\ up by tlie Burnio.se king Aloinpra, 
about the middle of the 18th century; and on 
its dismemberment, branches of tin' Shan race' 
inigrat(‘d to and settled in Assam. The Plinki 
or Phakial, on the Dihang river, the Kanijang of 
Saddiya, and the numerous settlementsof Khampti, 
arc all colonics of this race, retaining the costimu', 
customs, and religion they brought with them 
into the valley. 

The Khampti are very far in advance of all 
the north-eastern frontier tribes in knowledge, 
arts, and civilisation. They are Buddhists, ami 
have regular establishments of priests, well vci-sioil 
in , their religion, and ft large proportion of tlu 
laity can read and write in their own language . 
Their houses are built of strong timber, witli 
raised floors and thatched roofs contiguous to 
each other, a trough of wood being fixed under 
the junction of the two roofs to carry off tiu' 
water. The interior is divided into chambers, 
and tlie whole terminates in a railed open bal- 
cony. The roof of the houses comes down so 
low, that externally there is no appearance of 
wall. The temple and priests’ quarters are also 
of timber, and thatched, but the temples are 
elaborately carved, and fitted with great taste and 
neatness. 

The priests have shaven heads, and amber- 
colourea ^rments, and rosaries. The ofiice is 
upt hereditary ; any person may enter upon it 
after the necessary novitiate and instruction in 
the bapuchang, as the priests’ quarters are called ; 
but BO long as they wear the sacerdotal habit 
they must renounce the world, and live a life 
of celibacy. Every morning the priests move' 
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quickly thronpli the villnpefl, precode^l by a hoy tain warfare, capable of endurance and full of 
with a little bell, holding a lacquered box, in resources. 

which he rexieives the offerings of the people, The burial-ground of the Khampti is generally 
generally presented by the women, who stand a tidily-kept spot apart from the village. The 
waiting at the door with a portion of their ready graves are surmounted by conically - shaped 
cooked food. In their hours of relaxation the tumuli, which, when first constructed, diminish 
priests amuse themselves by carving in wood, from the base to the apex in a series of steps, 
bone, and ivory. In making ivory handles of the earth being kept in position by bamboo 
weapons they evince great skill, tastc‘, and fecund- matting round each step. Some of these graves 
ity of invention, carving in high relief twisted when opened have been found to contain coffins 
snakes, dragons, and other monsb^rs, with a of massive timl r, with gold and silver orna- 
crcditable unity and gracefulness of design. It is ments, and outside the coffins various utensils, 
customary also for the chiefs to employ themselves arms, and implements of agriculture, 
in useful and ornamental arts. Tiie Khampti work The ]*hakial tribe, with the exception of a few 
in gold, silver, and iron, forgo their own weapons, jiartienlars, answer to the description given of 
make their wives’ jewellery, and manufacture, the Khampti. The}*^ also are Thai emigrants, 
embossed shields of buffalo or rhinoceros hide, their original habitat being the valley of Hukong. 
gilding and lacquering them with skill and taste. The Mnlnk, who dwell in the Hankhati Mouza, 
'i'he women, although very clev(;r in elaborate south of Saddiya, are a tribe suliordiiiate to the 
embroidery, and making embroiderefl bands for Khampti. Their dreSb is similar to that worn by 
the hair and other pretty things, nro not the less the Klunmpti, c'xcept that it is of ruder fashion 
capable of bearing a very severe share of the and of iuf,‘rior texture. There is another tribe 
outdoor farm work. about 8addiya known as the Khaniiang, but in 

The Khampti an; not a handsome race ; they are manners and customs they do not differ from the 
darker of complexion and coarser of feature than Mu Ink. 

other Shans, the Mongolian peculiarities being The Shtgpho have settled hi Assam within the 
more strongly developed in them than in thi ir memory of man. Their first settlcmentB were on 
r(;putcd brethren. Alter settling in Assam, how'^ the Tengapani river (‘ast of Saddiya, and on the 
(;vor, the Khampti chiefs frequently took to them- Biiri Dihang in the tract called Namrup. They 
selves Assamese wives, and the cfTect of this ) are ol a race called by the Biirmcso Ka-khyer or 
mingling is very marked in softening and irn- Kaku, whoso original st'ttlerrumts were on the 
proving the fc'atures of the later gcneratioii.s. eastern branches of the Iraw’adi river ; they are 

The Khampti have two groat religious festivals there in contact with the Kunung, with whom 
in the year, — one to celebrate the birth, and the they are closidv allied in language and origin, 
other the death, of Gautama. At these cere- Th(‘y assuined the name of Singpho, which in their 
monies, boys drcss(‘d up as girls go through own language means ‘ man,’ only after emigration 
posture dances. They are not restricted to one into the Assimi valley. They occupy large villages 
wife; and the Khnnj])ti women are allowed cv<Ty on tlu* fronturs, often in somewhat unassailable 
freedom and independence of action, paying and positions, ar.d their villages usually consist of 
receiving visits, going to market, etc. sixty or more large houses, each from 80 to 100 

The dress of the Khampti consists of nether feet long and about 20 feet in breadth, with raised 
garments of coloured cotton of a chequered flcK)r throughout, and an open balcony at one end, 
pattern, or of silk, more or less ample, according where the ladioii of the family sit, and spin, weave, 
to the rank of the wearer ; tiglit-litting jackets and ernbroidiT. The htmsc; is divided into differ- 
of cotton cloth, dyed blue, with a white muslin ent apartments on both sides of a long passage, 
turband, so twisted as te leave exposed the top- open from end to end. Over the hearths are 
knot into which their long hair is twisted. The largo bamboo racks hanging from the roof, on 
costume of the women is like that of the men, — which ari; placed meat or fish requiring to be 
])lain, but neat. They wear the hair drawn up smoked. 

from the back and sides in oiu' rnassivt' roll, Th(*y art* generally a fine athletic race, abovi; 
which rises four or five inches so much in front the ordinary standard in lieight, and CApablo of 
as to form a continuation of tlu' frontal bone, enduring great fatigue ; but their energies arc 
The roll is encircled by an embroidered band greatly impaired by tmur free indulgence in opium 
with fringed and tasselled ends ; the lower and spirite. Their features are of the Mongolian 
garment is folded over the breaste and under type, and their complexion varies from a tawny 
the arms, reaching to the feet ; sometimes, in yellow or olive to a dark brown. Hani labour 
addition, the Khampti women wear a coloun'd tells on the appearance of the fainales, rendering 
silk scarf round the waist, and a long-sleeved them coarse in feature and awkward in gait ; but 
jacket. Their chief ornaments are necklaces of in thi; families of the chieds fair skins and pleasing 
coral and other beads, and cylindrically-shaped features sometimes are, seen. 

pieces of bright amber inserted in the ears. The men tie thiur liair in a largo knot on the 

The most common weapon among the Khamptis crown of thi’ head, and wear a jacket of coloun*d 
is the dhao, a heavy short sword, plain or orna- cotton, and a chequered under garment of the 
mented, according to the condition of the wearer, same material or of silk. The chiefs assume the 
hanging in its sheath by a sling made of split Shan or Burmese stylo of dress, and occasionally 
rattan. It is worn somewhat in front, so that short smart jackets of China velvet, with gilt or 
the hilt is readily grasped in the right haixl ; this, amber buttons. The dress of the women consists 
and the defensive round shield of buffalo hide, of one piece; of cotton cloth, often in large, broad, 
are sufficient for a Khampti to take the field with, horizontal bands of red and blue, fastened round 
but many of them now carry muskets or fowling- the waist, a jacket, and a scarf. The married 
pieces. They arc very useful auxiliaries in roouri- women wear their hair in a large broad knot on 
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the crown of the head, fastened with silver regular priesthood, but they pay great deference 
bodkins, chains, and tassels. Maidens wear their to the Pugyees or priests of the Huddhist Shans. 
hair gathered in a roll resting on the back of the Some among them are supposed to poasc'ss uowers 
neck, and similarly secured. They are especially of divination, and Col. Hannay mentions having 
fond of enamelled beads and bits of amber. The witnessed the process. The diviner sat himself 
men tattoo their limbs slightly, and all married down at some distance from the crowd, and had 
women are tattooed on both legs from the ankle beside him a small fire and a bundle of nal gra^s. 
to the knee. Taking a piece of nal containing several joints, an 

The national weapons of this tribe arc the dhao held it over the flame until one of the joint 
or dha, the spear with a short staff, and a strong burst ^vith a sharp report ; the fracture on each 
crossbow with baniboo arrows. They affect the side threw out a number of minute, hair-like 
use of the musket whenever they can get one, fibres, which were carefully examined and put 
and are sometimes seen with Chinese matchlocks, aside. Another piece was then put into the fire 
They use shields of buffalo hide four feet long, and similarly treated. This continued for at least 
and helmets of the same material, and sometimes an hour, when the result was disclosed, namely, 
of thick plaited rattan work varnished black, that a certain chief, whose arrival was awaited, 
decorated with boars’ tusks, etc. In warfare their would make his appearance in three or four days ; 
attacks are confined to night surprises, which are and so it happened. 

speedily abandoned if they meet with steady Polygamy prevails amongst the Singpho. The 
opposition. They are skilled in fortifying naturally girl is bought with a price, aud a feast completes 
difficult positions, using freely the panji, a bamboo the ceremony. They bury their dead, but the 
stake of different Icngtlis, sharpened at both ends, body of a man of note is kept for two or more 
and stuck in the ground, by which the sides of years, in order that all the friends and relations 
the hills and all approaches to their position are of the deceased may have time to attend his 
rendered difficult and dangerous. Sometimes funeral ; the body being removed to some dis- 
they use muskets on these occasions ; the w eapons tance during ^the process of decomposition, after 
are generally fixed in loopholes of breastworks, which it is placed in a coffin, and brought back 
ready loaded, and fired when the enemy reaches to the house, where it remains in state, decked 
the point of the road covered by them. If they out with all the insignia of rank used during 
fail Dy such means to beat off the attacks at once, life. When finally committed to the earth, a 
they abandon the position for another behind it. mound, soinetimes of considerable dimensions, is 
In travelling they carry a haversack of very neat raised to mark the spot. This custom they appear 
appearance, cleverly adapted to the head and to have taken from their neighbours the Khampti. 
shoulders, and made of very fine plaited fibre, on In succession to patrimonial property, the eldest 
a frame of wood, covered with the skin of the son takes the landed estate with the titles, the 
large grey monkey. They arc also provided with youngest the personalities ; the intermediate 
handsome bags, woven and embroidered by the brethren, if any exist, are excluded from all 
women, in which they carry their pipes and participation, and remain in attendance on the 
tobacco, opium, etc. chief or head of the family, as during the life- 

For several generations the Singpho were the time of their father, 
terror of the inhabitants of the Assam valley, and The Doanniya. From the intercourse of the 
were in the habit of making constant irruptions Singpho with their Assamese female slaves, a 
into the plains in conjunction with the Moamaria, mongrel race has sprung up, well known in 
and these repeated raids have won for them the Upper Assam under the denomination of Doan- 
lowlands they now occupy. These inroads were niyas. They have been found very useful auxili- 
put a stop to when the British took possession of aries in frontier wars, from their knowledge of 
Assam, but for homo time afterwards this wild the Singpho language and tactics, and from their 
people made attempts to revert to their old habits, fidelity to the Govermnent that relieved them 
One officer of the British force had 5000 Assamese from the Singpho yoke . — Homeward Mail, Sept, 
captured slaves returned to him, and it was then 1881 ; Mr. (6Vr. G.) Campbell, p. 149 ; Colonel 
estimated that there were 100,000 Assamese and E. T. Dalton, Ethn. of Bengal. 

Manipuri still held in slavery among these people KHAMSIN. Arab. The climate of Egypt is 
in Burma. characterized by extreme dryness, rain is almost un- 

The Singpho understand the smelting of iron ; known in the upper country, but falls occasionally 
and their blacksmiths, with no implements but a in the Delta. The cold season extends from Octo- 
lump of stone for an anvil, and a rude hammer, her to March ; north winds then prevail, and the 
forge weapons, especially dhaos, which are highly climate is favourable to the tourist ; boats ascend 
prised all over the frontier for their temper and the river with facility. The hot season commences 
durability. The Singpho manufacture their own in April, and lasts till September. In May and 
wearing apparel ; the thread is dyed previous to June, the Khamsin, called in Arabic the Simoom, 
being woven, and thus are produced the checks a pestilential south wind of 60 days’ duration, 
and coloured garments of which they are so blows with violence. The natives of El-Hijaz 
fond. assured Captain Burton that in their district the 

The Singpho repudiate all affinity with the Simoom never kills a man, but he saw the dead 
Shan. Their language is entirely different, ap- body of an Arnaut, which was swollen and 
proximating more to the Karen, Manipuri, Naga, decomposing rapidly, the true signs of death by 
and Abor dialects, and their religion is a rude a poison wind. Injurious winds, exactly resem- 
pa^ism. The Singpho propitiate three spirits bling the Khamsin of Egypt, are common 
caUed Nate, by sacrificing fowls, pigs, and dogs throughout the east of Persia, Afghanistan, and 
to them, and when about to proceed on important the regions lying to the south and east of 
expeditions a buffalo is offered. They have no the Indus as far as Cutch ; but they do not 
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extend southwarda of the latter province. — 
Ihirtoii's Scinde^ p. 376 ; Pilgrimage^ ii. p. 2 ; 
Belkw. 

KHAN, a large tray. Khancha, a small tray. 
Khan-posh, or Toraposh, a tray lid. 

KHAN, a title in use in Turkey and in Asia. 
It was seemingly first used by Tartar races in 
High Asia. It was adopted by, or granted to, 
Chengi^, and his successors were known os the 
Kablai Khan. It was in use prior to their con- 
version from paganism. In Turkey it belongs to 
the emperor alone ; in China it is a title of the 
emperor ; in Persia it is borne by nobles. It is 
the title of the Baluch and Afghan rulers, but 
every Afghan assumes it as his birthright. It 
has been granted by rulers to many of the 
Muhammadans of India, and it is as often con- 
ceded to others as Esquire is to the people of 
Britain. Afghans, called Pathans in India, when 
at Muhammadan courts, are prohibited the adop- 
tion of this title, lest doing so might interfere 
with its grant by the ruler. Khanam is a lady’s 
title, and Khan Khanan, lord of lords, was a title 
of Mirza Khan, son of Bahram Khan, ancl was a 
Muhammadan title at the Debli court. Khan 
Khel amongst the Afghans is the tribe furnishing 
the chief. 

KHANA. Hind. A house. Khana .Shumari, 
a census. The Khan of Asiatic cities is a caravan- 
sari or place for travellers to put up. In general 
they are substantial, handsome buildings, with 
arcades opening into an interior court. 

Khana- zad, Pehs., house-born, is the name 
usually given to the sons of slaves born in 
the family ; and, among the Muhammadans, 
j)erson8 of this description are almost deemetl 
relatives. The term is derived from Khana, a' 
house, and Zaidan, to be born. In Baluchistan 
they are always kept near the persons of their 
chiefs, and employed on all affairs of great trust. 
Their character and station is considered highly 
respectable, and even after they are enfranchized, 
and rewarded with a portion of soil, th(*y retain 
the designation. The ordinary term for a slave is 
ghiilam, but for those born in the house Khana- 
zad is a respectful appellation. There arc variou.s 
kinds of emancipation, — complete and immediate, 
gratuitously, or for a future pecuniary compensa- 
tion ; or future emancipation on the fulfilment 
of certain conditions, more frequently when the 
owner dies, in which case his heir cannot sell tin* 
slave to whom the promise was uuule. — Malcolm's 
]*ersia, i. p. 456: Bottiugcr's 'J'rarcls. 

KHANAM, an ordinary Muhammadan suffix 
for a Pathan lady, as Khadijah Khanam. Khanam, 
Khatun, Bi, Begum, Becbec, Nissa are honor- 
itic suffix appellations for Muhammadan women. 
Malik Khanam was the daughter of Kazan, sultan 
of JSnmarcttiid, and mother of IShah Rukh. 
Harm women usually have the names of flowers, 
as Nirgis, Zaffran, Susan. The ordinary women 
have the designation of Bi, as Khadijah Bi. The 
higher classes arc styled Begum, Khanam, Klia- 
tiin, Niss/i, as Fakkr-uii-Nissa Begum, Jamilah 
Khanam. In conntrie.s wIutc; Arabic is sj)oken, 
the e(piivwilent of Khaiiam is Sif<*, tln^ mistress 
or tile. lady. — Markham's ICmhassij^ p. IIH. 

Harm. 

KHANATE, a dominion, of which are several 
in (’entral Asia. The khanates of the L'zhak 
populations arc Maemana, Sar-i-Pal, JShibbargham, 


Andkhui, and Akcheh. Khiva and Bokhara also 
are khanates. 

KHAN BABA, literally lord - father, a title 
bestowed on Bahram Khan, the counflellor of 
Humayun and his son Akbar. It is equivalent 
of the Tiirki Atabek. See Beg. 

KIIANBALIG. This city, now called Pekin, 
was founded or at least rebuilt by Kablai Khan 
after his conquest of Northern China, about a.d. 
1280. Marco Polo calls it Cambalu, and says 
that n magnificence it surpassed every other city 
he had visited. Khanbalig are two Mongol words 
signifying the Khan’s city. The Chinese capital 
was still so called by the Turks in the time of P. 
Ricci. The city on this site was originally (mul- 
tiim est vetus ct antiqua, as Odoric says) the 
capital of the kingdom of Yan, n.c. 222. Thirf 
was conque»*ed by the Thsin sovereigns of China, 
and the city lost its inmortance a.d. 936. It was 
taken by the Tartar IChitan, and became their 
Nan-king or Southern Capital. In 1125 it fell to 
the Kin, ancestors of the Manclui, who gave it 
the name of Si-king or Yrestem Capital. In 
1153 it received from the fourth Kin sovereign 
the name of Chung tu or Central Court. It seems 
also to h«ve been known as Yen-king under this 
dynasty. It was captured by Chengiz in 1215, 
and l.i 1264 his grandson Kablai made it his chief 
residence. In 1267 he built a new city, three li 
to the north-ea.st of the old one, to which was 
given the name of Ta-tii or Great Court, called 
l)y the Mongols Daidu, the Tsydo of Odoric and 
'J’aidu of Pulo, who gives a description of its 
dimensions and the number of its gates. The 
Cliiru'se accounts give only eleven gates. The 
circumference of the present Tartar city appears 
from the plans to be about 15 miles. Martini 
.speaks of it as having still twelve gates in his 
time, but he was almost certainly wrong. It has 
three on thii south side, and two on each of the 
others. Tin* circuit of the two cities together is 
about 22 milcH, according to the scale on the 
plan given by Pant bier, though Timkowski sUites 
it at 40 versts, or 26?} miles, ddie route followed 
on the second journey of the Polo relatives into 
(3hiia was up the Oxus, to its sources, through 
Badakhshan, wlience, crossing the Pamir table- 
land to Khotun, they wiuit across the Hamil or 
Shamil <lc8ert to (’ambalu (Khanbalig) or Pekin. 
The return was by sea to Singapore, and round 
Ceylon to the Persian Gulf, Pk/c, CuMny, i. p. 
127 ; Priosi ft's 'J'ihet. 

KHANl), Khuiid, written Kund, Cund. Hind. 
A piece, a portion, a district, a province, as 
Bundelkhand. Also the ilivisions or portions of 
the Skanda and i’adma Puranas, aud of the 
Bharata Varsha. 

KH AND, a race in tin? Cuttack (Khatak) Tribu- 
tary Mahals, until after the middle of the 19th 
century addicted to female infanticide and human 
sacrificc.s. See Kandh. 

K’HAND. Hind. Saccharum ofiicinarum, 
Biigar-auic ; Khaudclii, one of the men at a sugar 
press. 

KHANDA. Hind. A double - edged sword. 
'Die devotion of thr Jtajpnt is still paid to his 
arms, as to his Ikuhc. lie swears by the steel, 
ami prostrates hiinsclf before his defensive buckler, 
his Uinc(‘, his swonl, or liis dagger. The worship 
of the sword (usi) may divide with that of the 
horse (nswa) the honour of giving a name to the 
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contineat of Asia.^ It prevailed amongst the of Khlindala, is 1928 feet; Magfanni Hill, two 
Scytliic Getfe, and is described exactly by Hero- miles S.W. of Khandala, 2601 feet, 
dot’js. To Dacia and Thrace it was carried by KHANDAN. Hind., Peus. A term in use in 
Getic colonies from the Jaxartes, and fostered by India to designate the relatives of princes, 
these lovers of liberty when their hordes overran KHANDAR, a termed used in the Peepree., 
Europe. The worship of the sword in the Aero- liambaj, and Garvee Dang by the Bhil and 
polia of Athens by the Gotic Atila, with all the Kunbi cultivators, signifying lopping the trees of 
accompaniments of pomp and place, forms an their tops and branches for cultivation. By this 
iidmirable ^isode in the history of the decline destructive system acres of young trees were 
and fall of Rome; and had Gibbon witnessed the mowed down. 

worship of the double-edged sword (khanda) by KHANDAVA, a forest district occupied by the 
the pnnee of Mewar and all his chivalry, he Naga at the time of the Vedic Aryan. It was 
might even have embellished his animated account sot on fire by Arjuna, and all the Naga were 
of the adoration of the scimitar, the symbol of destroyed, except their raja Takshaka, who 
Mars, — Tod^s Rajasthan^ i. ; Royle's Arh^ etc., of escaped. 

Indioj p. 460. See Kharg. KHANDESH, a district in the northern part 

KII^^DA. Sansk. In Buddhism, the ele- of the Bombay Presidency, lying between lat. 20° 
inents of sentient existence, of which there are 15' and 22° N., and long. 73“ 87' and 76° 24' E., 
five constituti, viz. the organized body or the with an area of 10,162 square miles, and a popu- 
whole of being, apart from menbil processes ; lation in 1872 of 1,028,642 souls. It is divided 
sensation, perception, discrimination, conscious- into two parts by the river Tapti, the southern 
ness. portion being drained by tlie Girna. Khandesh 

KHANDAGA, also Khandi, in Coorg, a land is an extensive and well- watered plain, inter- 
measure of varying dimensions. spersed with ranges of low barren hills, at the 

KHANDAGIKI, a hill in the Puri <hstrict of base of which run numerous rivers and rivulets, 
Orissa, situated about 12 miles west of the road flowing from the table-land into the river Tapti. 
from Cutbick to Puri, and 5 miles east of Bhii- It is surrounded by lofty mountains clothed with 
vaneswar. It is in lat. 20“ 16' N., long. 85° 50' trees, and very unhealtliy. On the north are the 
E. Two sandstone liills, Khaudagiri and Ddaya- Satpura mountains, clothed with forest ; on the 
giri, stand abruptly out of tlu^ jungle, separated west is the steep aud stony Sukhein range, with 
by a narrow gorge, each of which is honeycombed tangh'd masses of bamboo ; and on the south are 
by caves and U‘inples cut out of the roek, ami the ranges of Chandore Saatmulla and Ajunta, 
which are believed to form the earliest memorials with babul jungle in the dells ; and on the east 
of Buddhism in India, The* oldest of them con- low sterile hillocks sej)arate it from Berar. 
sist of a single cell, little larger than a dog- Under Muhamiiiadan nilors, Khandt-sh attained 
kennel, cut in the face of scarcely accessible to nme.h prosperity, but it was ravished by 
precipices, and with no signs of even the primitive llolkar’s army in a.d. 1802, followed in 1803 by 
cjirpentry architecture. Others of a somewhat a famine. Up to this, the Hliil race liad mix(!d 
later date are shaped into strangely distortiui with ilie other inhabitants, and In cii watchmen 
resemblances of animals. One has from time and polieeiuen of the district , but tliey tlien with- 
immemorial been known us the ^^nake Cave, drew to the surroundiiig njountains. d'he Kuida 
another us th(! Kle{)hant Cave, a third as the are tlie main body of tlie (mltivating population 
Tiger Cave. 'I’heso sandstoin' caves, ;ls a whole, of Cujerat, Khandesh, Maliarashtra, and tli 
represent ten ceiituries of hunmu existi nee, or ( 'entral 1 ’roviuca s. Tim settled agiieultiiral people 
from n.(3. 500 to a.d. 500. 'I'he oldest are on are ciiietly K unhi, witli large numbers of Rajputs 
Udayagiri Hill, tlie more modern ones being on and Hindus from Northei ji India. 

Khandagiri, wliost* sunnnit is crowned by a Jain Be.sides the Maliratla cultivators, who are 
temple erected by tlie Malirattas at the end of Kunbi by ea.sle, large )mmbers of Pardeshi and 
the 18th centuiy. — (in.:.; JkiKj. As. Sor. j Ihijputs liave long been settleil in the district. 

Jonrn. vi. 1085. i Cujars art' tlie most industrious and well-to-do 

KHANDAIT, from Kliaiida, a sword, military ' ef (he agricultural population. — Banya from 
retainers in Orissa, ( 'Uttack, and Northern (hi t ars, LMarwar and (iujerat, and Bhatia, late corners 
holding lands for service. In the Balasor district | lioni Bombay. IVandeiing and aboriginal tribes 
in Orissa, in 1881, the population was 770,252, ! form a large section of the population, and 
the aborigines aud Bomi-lliiiduizctl lieing-' Bliils, 11 87 })er cent, of the whole, are the 

Bhumij,. . . . 1,575 Cliamar, . . . . iiiipurtaiit, wiili Banjaia or J.uniaiii, the 

8autal, .... 1,176 Jhahiiuiuti, . . . 101, .5011 jjack - bullock carriers of former times. — Imp. 

Pan, ;i6,546 Kliaudait, . . . 155,('»71 {Uiz. 

Kauilaru, . . . 18,48a KHANDOBA, an incarnation of tsiva, largely 

The Khamhiit arc descendants of the soldiers \vorshij)[K‘d in tlic' Malnatta country, 
of the ancient rajas of Orhsa, who kejit up large KHANHPAiCV, a Native iSt.iU' in Orksa, lying 
armies aud allotted the land on strietly military i between lat. 20" IT 15" and 20’ 25' N., and long, 
tenures. The oflicers were men of birth, but the 85 ’ i and 85' 24' 40" E. lU j)eople, mainly 
ranks were tilled from all classes. They all came ciuiijmsed of Kandbs and Savars, with semi- 
to be ranked with tlie military classes, but arc lliiaiuizcd abuiigim s, consist principally of Tans, 
now not distinguishable from ordiuary agricul- Militar, and Kamiara. 

turists. KllANDl’ IH «>f Carhwal is a principal Brahman 

KHANDALA, in lat. 18° 46' N., long. 75 25' tribe. 

E,, a large village on the north-eastern foot of KHANDWA or Khuudwu, Uie chief civil 
the Bhor Ghat. The Dak bungalow is 1768 or station of the ilistrict of Nimar. The G. I. T. 
1744 feet above the sea; a spring, three miles east Railway has a sUition there, and hero the whole 

550 
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traffic of Central Inditf towards Bombay meets 
tl»o line. The area of the district is 1553 square 
mile.s, and ^pulation in 1872 was 109,622. 

KHANDY, a measure of weight, and according 
to locality and the articles sold varying from 5U0 
to 821 lbs. See Candy. 

KHAN-i-AZIM, a title of the poet Aziz. Bee 
Aziz. 

KHANJAR. Hind., Peks. A dagger, a short 
curved sword. 

KHANJRI. Hind. A tambourine with belle. 

KHAN- KHAN AN, Lord of lords, a Muham- 
madan title at the Dehli court. It was the title 
of Mirza Khan, son of Bahrain Khan. In Persia, i 
the title of Khan is also borne by noblemen. In I 
Turkey and in China it belongs to the sovereigns 
alone. 

KHANVVAH, an inundation channel m the 
Lahore and Montgomery districts of the Panjab. 
It supplies 173 estates. 

KHANZADA, in Oudh, a Muhammadan con- 
vert from Hinduism. The Bacligoti of Paizrilrad 
and Sultanpur have three Klianzada chiefs, 
lljisanpur being at the hood of all. The Bhale- 
Sultans have also three, and the Bhartawan cl.m 
one. Kheri has two Abhan Khanzada chit f.s, 
Sitapur or Gaur and Barabanki or Bison. n- 
veisiuns in Oudh were common under the Joun- 
pur dynasty, a.d. 1391-1457, to which period 
mo^t of the Oudh Khanzadas tmee back. Qu. 
k li a n j izad . — Cum tijij. 

KHAR. Hind. Prosopis spieigera. The soda 
plant, Caroxylon (irillitliii ; also soda, pota.sh, 
i)anlla, dry alkali ; In'iiee Kliara, saline. Parkhar, : 
fium Par, beyond, and Kar or K’liar, saline, is I 
synonymous with Louni, the salt livctr. Thert* | 
are several Khari Nadi, or salt rivulets, in Itaj- 
putana, though only one Looni. The sea is 
li'e(juently calUid the Looni-puni, the salt water, 
or Kliara-pani, inetninorpho.sed into Kala-pani, or 
the l)l:ick water. Khara-pani also means saltihli 
(ir brackish water. Kluiri - matti, Halim; soil. 
Ivhaii-namak, medicinal sulphate of Ko<la, glauher 
salts. Khara- match i, salt lisli. Kharu sajji, an 
inferior kind of earhonate of soda. — 'J\nls Ixnids- 
tium, ii. p. 304. 

KHAR. Pkus. a donkey. Gor-khai, Hie 
wild lus.s, tin* Kijinis onagei. Khur-gt^sh, the 
hare, literally tin; OKs-earod. 

KllARACII. Hind. Expenditure, outgoing... 
The word is variedly combined ; war-kharaeh, 
waste, extravagance. 

KIlAliADl. Hind. A waaal turner; also the 
colours and colour-slicks for lac<juer ware, us«‘(l 
in the Punjab by the wood turner to colour his 
ware when the turning pr(K;e.ss is eomphte. 
'I'he , stick consists of shellac, melted down with 
a (;ertain proportion of wax and sulphur, and 
eoloured by various Biinpli; or eompomul colouis. 
riiey are applied by tlie hand. The upmator 
holds tlie colour-stick against the turnecl wood 
object wliile revolving rajiidly ; the heat produe.ed 
by the friction melts the ho;, and the colour is 
drjio.sited on the suiface of the' wood. 'I’lie .skill 
aiel faney of tlie tqieralor direct Itim lithei m 
laying on a uniform layi r of colour, or elsr 
putting it on in little .spot,-* oi loueln s, by allow - 
ing the colour-stick only very lightly to toiul: 
tlie revolving wood, tlm.s ]>iodueing eilln.r a 
smooth uniform colour, or the jnetty mottled 
appcuraiici! .so often observed in lacquered waia . 


j Two or three different colour-sticks are ctften 
I applied, giving the wliolo a tnarbled appearancd 
I of great beauty. The colour thus applied is 
j spread, lined, and polislied, by pressing the edge 
against tlie turned object while revolving. The 
j final polish is given by a rag with a little oil. 
I The principal colours ai'e of lac, crimson, orpi- 
j ment, red lead, green made of orpiment and 
I Prus.sian blue, dark blue, indigo or Prussian 
blue, black, white, brown or gold colour, light 
blue or iiUrama’ine. They also bear the names 
of Kanair, Kundera, and Kundaira. — 
I/tiudbof'k ; Shi rriny^s ilimlu Castes^ p. 316. 

KHAR AGORA, a small village on the out- 
skirts of the lesser Kuim of Cutch, where salt bus 
been manufactured since 1872. The Kharagora 
salt is in beautiful crystals, about the size of an 
almond, and so hard that the wastage caused by 
n.'moval h insigniiicant. Ordinary sea salt is 
made by Bola»* evaporation of the sou water all 
round the coasts of India, in jiaus laid out near 
the Boa, rdl along tlie \ve*U‘nj side of the liay of 
Bengal from the Bunderbans Rj the southern most 
point of Ctiylon, all through the islands of the 
An'hijiehigo, and on the west side of India, north 
am* south of Bombay. At Kliaragora, the cost 
of production is only a few annas per maund of 
8w lbs., but is a (iovornment monopoly, and is 
Hold at about 2 rupees 13 annas per maund. 

'I'he Kunn of Cutch for miles and miles jux;- 
.^(‘iits nothing to the eye but brown, barren waste, 
'the Ruim is sUjqioHed at one time to have been 
an arm of tin' sea, and if wells are sunk in almost 
any part of it, there liltiirs through the sand 
salt brine. But there are threi; or four kinds of 
soil in the Uimn, all lying in ddlerent layers, and 
it is only through one of them tiiat brine per- 
I'olates. Tliih layiT is found at a very great depth, 
and sumetimeH not at nil. 'i'lie salt mamifacture 
there only last.H from the beginning of October to 
Hi(‘ ( iid of jVpril ; and the Agiia tiansform them* 
.selve.s into eultivalors during the rain.s. 

Tlie .salt works consist of between thret' and 
lour humlred pans in ten rows, with a railway 
;,iding running bet ween each two lows, and the 
whole is surrounded liy a rxo'doii of police station.'s. 
K.'ieb pm IK 250 feet in length and 6 d in breadtli, 
ami has at one t'lid a well; and wlieii; the brine 
in the well i.H not of Kidlien nt Htiengtli, a hIiuHovv 
|•(•servoir is built by the .side of the jiaii, and in it 
tin; watd- from the well i.s allowed to slaud for 
tw'o «)r three days, (hat it may settle and loneeii- 
trate before il is jiuui'ed mtii tlie j»an. 'Die pan 
i.s a work of art. 'I'lide must be no soft mud 
left in it. Till' Agria work uj) tlie mml witli 
tliiir feet into a Ktift’ jja.ste, and then beat it 
down with Iie.avy xvoodeii mallets until it presents 
I a aiiiooth, tough surface; ami thi.s |>roeeK.s takes 
• two or three iiioulh.s. 4'lie .side.s of the jians arc 
' lined willi giii.^s, HO as to pD vent loose earth from 
falling in, and the sideH of llu' wells are jiroteeted 
by matted liaskel w«»ik. Tin inode of raisuig 
water eoiisistH of two long levers lesting on 
! fulerums fixed by llu' sidi' (jf tlu; well, ami the 
.Hioil aim of eiieli ih heavily VM'iglited witli 
li.irdi M»-'l t l.i> SI? as to Itear it down and send tlie 
nthei' end toweling lip ovei tlie, well. Earthen 
; pnl.s aie . I'.sjiemlcd from the higlier ends l»y ru]n‘.H, 
i and t\M? men .-.tamlmg on jilanks above tlie well 
j duiw dnwii the pnt.i until they liave gone dnwu 
1 int') the 4l» j)tli,>t and }>een Idled; then, letting go 
.>i 
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the ropee, the beamb fly upwardfl, the pots come rule. This empire of the Kharasm kings rose 
up with a rapid swing to the top of the well, and upon the mins of the Seljuk dynasty, and their 
are emptied into an earthen channel which com- territories extended from Azerbijan and the 
municates with the pans. When the pans have Caspian Sea to the Indus, and from the Persian 
been filled with water and allowed to stand, the Gulf to above the Jaxartes or Syr Darya. A suc- 
formation of minute crystals begins to take place, cession of nine princes reigned for 188 years, from 
and frcnn then until the crystals are fully formed, Hijira 491 to 628 (A.D. 1097 to 1230) ; but in 
or, technically speakmg, until the ‘ salt is ripe,^ H. 618, the last of them, Jalal-ud-Din, was driven 
the pans must be raked from end to end, and by Chengiz Khan beyond the Indus, 
fresh brine passed through them every day. If Bodies of the Kharasmian troops had approached 
this is not done, all sorts of salt get mixed, with the Indus, but Chengiz Khan fell on the sultan of 
the table salt, and the result is an unsaleable Kharasm, defeated his armies, demolished his 
mixture. The raking is done by a man with a cities, laid waste bis country, and massacred or 
rough wooden rake made of twigs, too pliable to reduced to slavery a great part of his subjects, 
injure the bottom of the pan. During the earlier He himself died of a broken heart in an inaccess- 
hours of the day, before the heat is great, each ible retreat on an island in the Caspian, and his 
Agria trudges up and down his pan with this son and successor, Jalal-ud-Din, was driven into 
instrument behind him until no crystal has been the eastern extremity of his dominions. He 
left unshaken. By the end of March the salt is gained a victory at Kandahar, and another farther 
ripe, and is piled up by the side of the pans ; to the east. His last battle was on the Indus, 
from these it is removed along the sidings in where his army was destroyed, and he swam the 
railway waggons to the great godown which river with seven followers, amidst a shower of 
has been built for its storage during the wet arrows from his enemies. After various changes, 
months, and from thence it is distributed over the he was, ten years afterwards, killed in Meso- 
length and breadth of the land. potamia. — Collett. See Khiva. 

KHARAJ. Arab., Pers. Tax, tribute, land KHARA-TUCKA, in the hill districts to the 
revenue, the tribute levied by Muhammadans on S.W. of Mehar, in Sind, is a pretty valley that 
non-Muhammadans. La-Khariij, untaied. overhangs Herar. This valley must have been 

KHARAK, an island 100 miles from the Persian early inhabited, and curious remains of a bygone 
Gulf, in sight of the Persian coast, and 100 miles age are seen in the Kafir Kot, regular and evi- 
from the Arabian coast. It is a small island 4^ dently artificial ranges like river terraces. The 
miles long, where the pilots for the Euphrates popular belief is, that their huge boulders were 
river are obtained. Its population, which amounted lifted into position by the giant race then inhabit- 
to 100 poor fialiermcn and pilots when Baron ing the earth, but they must have been arrested 
Kniphausen first established himself in 1748, in their descent from the higher ridges by accident 
increased within the eleven years that the Dutch or by some artificial contrivance. They are 
held it, to upwards of 12,000 souls. It wjis strange and imperishable memorials of an age and 
neglected and lost in 1765, because it was not race long since passed away. These terraces were 
worth preserving to the mition by whom it had for purposes of cultivation ; they caught the rain- 
been acquired. It is situated within 80 leagues water running down the face of the hill, also 
of the Shat-ul-Arab, and half-way between the detritus, thus forming slight soil, in whicii the 
coast of Arabia ami Persia. Ships proceeding people sowed jowari or wheat, according to season, 
to Bussora generally call here for a pilot ; it is .5 'i'he practice is common now all over Afghanistan 
miles in length, and between 2 and 8 miles in and the Himalaya, and was so throughout Baluch- 
breadth. The fort is in lat. 29° 14' N., and long, istan when it was more densely populated than 
60° 14' E. The British occupied it for a few at present. The extinct inhabitants of these days 
years about 1888-41. — Taylor' » Tr. i, p. 858; are always styled Kafir, hence these terraces 
Niebuhr's Tr, ii. p. 154 ; Malcolm's Tersia. and other remains are called Kafir Kot . — Major 

KHARAL, a quarrelsome Jat tribe in the Mcrcu'ether in Bombay Med. Tr., 1860, p. 278. 
Googariah district of the ranjab, between the liavi KHAR DA, 56 miles E. of Abmadnaggur, in 
and the Sutlej; also, a tribe of Sunni Muham- lat. Ih"* 88' N., and long. 75° 81' E. In 1795, 
madans in the Multan district. the Riziuii’s army defeated here the Maliratta 

KHARAN, a western province of Baluchistan, general, 
in which lie two small towns. It is occupied by KllARDAH, Hind., also Kar-i-Khardar, the 
a tribe of Persian origin called the Nusbirwani, work of points, the gold work of Kiibul and Dehli. 
of whom the Alifzai are one branch. They KH ARDOUR. In the villages of Upper India, 
cultivate a little wheat and hurley, 'i’hoy chum a the Khardour or Hardoul are mounds studded 
descent from Niisbirwan, similar to the Udaipur with flags to avert disease. 

Rajputs. KHARG. Hind. A sword. Kharg band’hai, 

KHARASM, the ancient Cborasma and modern or binding of the sword, is a ceremony performed 
Khiva, is the country on the ciist of the Cas}»ian when a Rajput is fit to bear amis, tis amongst the 
Sea, the capital of which was Gurgauj. Tlve ancient Geiiuaii tribes, when they put into the 
Arabs converted the name of the country into hands of the aspirant fur fame a lance. Such are 
Jurjan, and that of the capital to Jurjaniyn. The the substitutes foi the t()ga virilLs of the youug 
Mongol form of the name was Organj. Nosh- Roman. The rana of Alewar himself is thus 
tigin, a Turki slave of Malik-Sliah Seljuk, was ordained a knight by the fust of his vassals in 
made governor of this province, and contrived to dignity, the chief of Salumbra. If we couple 
secure his independence. His son Kutub-ud-Din this martial rile with the demand of juddan, 
extended his dominions, and acquired the title of there is an additional reason for calling the Yadu 
Kharasm-Shah, a name which had been borne by Indo-Scythic. Their worship of the sword is 
the rulers of the country before the Muhammadan KiHurgdhapna. Klmrga, a Hindu sacrificial sword. 
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KHARI. 

-—Tod's Rajasthan^ L pp. 159, 683, ii. p. 259. See 
Khanda. 

KHART, a rude pagan tribe on the bille of 
Assam, on tlie eastern frontier of the Mikir and 
Cachar. Near them are the Angami, another 
rude pagan tribe. These are associated "with the 
Namsang, Joboka, Mulung, Tablung, Tengsa, 
Khari, and Mozome Angami. 

KHARI, a slate-stone of Cuttack, used for the 
manufacture of pencils and balls for 'writing on 
the ground or floor in all rural schools, and by 
native accountants. 

KHARIF, crops sown at the commencement of 
the rains, ripening in autumn. In India there 
are two principal harvests, the spring and autumn, 
with, at some places, an intermediate crop. For 
the spring harvest, the Rabi or Faal-i-Rabi, the 
seed is sown in September or October, at the 
close of the periodical rains. The grains sown 
consist of wheat, barley, and other cereals, 
different kinds of pulse which do not require 
irrigation or much water, and these crops are cut 
ill February or March. The autumn or Kharif 
crops consist of rice and other grains requiring 
inigation. For these the seed is sown at the 
commencement of the rainy season, and reaped 
about October or November. Other millets and 
pulses of quick growth are sown at the beginning 
of the rainy season, and form the Bhadoni or 
intermediate crop. 

The Bhadoni includes sawan, urdi, kakim, 
makra, bagri-dhan, and sathi-dhan ; the Kuari 
crop includes dhan, kodo, til, patua sanai, maize, 
and cotton ; and the Agalmi crop includes jarhan, 
sorghum, urd, inothi, muug, patua ; for seed, ram- 
dana, lobiah, and bhatwans. — Carnegij^ Burton^s 
Bcijide^ p. 881 ; Wilson's Gloss. 

KHARIK, also Khar-khanda. Hind., Mahr. 
A tribe employed in cultivating salt marshes or 
saline soils. 

KHARI MATTI. Hind. Fire-clay, pipe-clay, 
white earth. That of the Lahore bazar is a ymle- 
coloured clay, almost the same aschikiii milti, and 
used to make crucibles of. The; term khari mitti 
i.s also applied to chalk. — Powell's Handbook. 

KHAK-i-SHUTR. FKirs. Camel’s thorn, 
Alhaji rnaurorum ; in Arabic it is called Agul, and 
all the deserts of the east are covered with it. It 
is the Jouz of Afghanistan. It is a prickly bush 
on which the camels browse, and is called jowas.Ha 
in the Upper I^rovinces of India, and Shinz in 
Baluchistan, and is often used to make tatties, or 
screens placed at the windows, and wetted, for 
cooling the apartments by evapt)ratiou in the hot 
winds. Pottmger says the Shinz, though to be 
seen in Baluchistan, is not in such plenty as in the 
lower countries.— Tr. p. 102 ; Fi rriers 
Journ. p. 878 ; Fraser s Khorasnn, p. 91. 

KUAKITA. Pers. The ornamented or em- 
broidered bag of embroidery or khimkhab in 
which (!{istern letters are despatched. Khariti, a 
sort of chatelaine. 

KHARJ, the key-note of musical scale. 

KHARJI. Peus. Schismatics ; the Sunni Mu- 
hammadaiiH arc so calleti by the Shiah sect. A 
Kharji is a person wlio separates liiraself from a 
community or religious faith ; a seccdcr. The 
Shiah sect regard Ali os the immediate successor 
of Mahomed ; the Sunni accept Ali as the fourth 
khalif. Sunnis designate all other Muslims by the 
terra Shiyaees, signifying separatists or sectarians. 


KHARTRA. 

KHARMA, properly Khurma. Arab. Iu 
Persia, certain trees are reckoned mubarak or 
blessed, such as the zeitun or olive, and the nakhl 
or khurma, the date-palm tree. Some Muham- 
madan tradition respecting the angel Gabriel 
seems to have consecrated the olive ; and the 
date is said to flourish only in the regions of 
Islam, the land of true believers. — OustUy^M 
Travels, ii. p. 830, 

KUARKAH, or Indian mackerel, a s^ies of 
Thynnus, is founu in abundance off the Burmese 
coast, and from thence great numbers, in a dried 
state, are annually imported into Bengal. 

KHARRIA, a tribe in Singbhum in a very 
wild state, living much in backwoods and on the 
tops of hills apart from the Ho and Bhumij, who 
are somewhat in dread of them, as these isolated 
Khatria have the reputation of being great 
wizards. They are foi^nd also, under the same 
name, in the Manbhum Hills. The Kharria are 
also scon in villages wiih oilier tribes as farm 
labourers, but in the Chutia Nagpur estate they 
are far more civilised, living near the southern 
Koel river, one of the streams that rise on the 
Chutia Nagpur plateau, the principal source of 
the Brahman). This river the Kharria venerate 
as the Santal the Damudar, and into it they 
throv the ashes of their dead. Their ancestors, 
they say, were formerly settled between Rohtas 
and Patna. They quarrelled with their relations, 
and 'W'andered away to the Koel. Part of them 
seem^ however, to have reached the Koel from the 
south. They worship the sun uuder the name of 
Bero, and whom in prayer they address as Parin- 
eswar. Every head of a family should, in his life- 
time, make not less than flve sacrifices to tliis 
divinity ; the first of fowls, the second of a pig, 
third of a white goat, fourth of a ram, and fifth 
of a buffalo. Their sacrificial altar is an ant-hill, 
which was also formerly used by the Ho and 
Mundah. They are said to have no word for 
marriage, but after certain festivities the bride 
and bridegroom are left to themselves, and the 
following morning arc carried to the river to 
bathe, and the bride conveyed to her husband’s 
home by her own friends. A dance is then got 
up, and the bride and her groom an* cjirried 
through it seated on the haiinchos of two of tlieir 
companions. Like all Kolarian races, they are fond 
of dancing. The women have three parallel lines 
tattooed on tlieir foreheads, with marks on their 
temples. Those of Manbhum are said not to eat 
slnx'p. They burn their dead, and place the ashes 
in a pot, which they throw into the river. It is 
said that they do not allow their women to cook. 
— Dalton, Etfin. Bcng. p. IGL 

KHARRI BOLl, the Hindi taught in Govern- 
ment schools. — Oust. 

KHARTRA signifies true, an ejnthet of dis- 
tinction whit.li was bestowed by Sidraj, king of 
Aiihilwara Patan, on om^ of the branches 
(gatcha) of tlie Buddhist and Jain faith iu a 
grand religious disputation (badha) at that capital 
in the lUh century. The celebrated Hema- 
chandra Acliarya was head of the K hartra-gatcha ; 
and his spiritual descendant honoured Udaipur 
with his presence iu his visit to his dioceses iu the 
desert, iu 1821. ( Udonel Tod’s Yati tutor wtts a 

disciple of Heraachandra, and his patravali, or 
pedigree, registcreil his descent by spiritual suc- 
cessions from him. This jiontiff was a man of 



KHARVAR. 


KHASIYA. 


extensive learning and of estimable character. He 
was versed in aU the ancient inscriptions. His 
travelling library was in the charge of two of his 
disciples remarl^ble for talent, 'fho letters of 
invitation written by his flocks in the desert were 
rolls, some of them several feet in length, con- 
taining pictured delineations of their wishes. One 
from Bikanir represented that city, in one division 
of which was the school or college of the Jain, 
where the Yati were all portrayed at their various 
studies. In another part, a procession of them was 
quitting the southern gate of the city, the head 
of which was in the act of delivering a scroll to a 
messenger, while the pontiflF was seen with his 
cortege advancing in the distance. To show the 
respect in which these high priests of the Jain are 
held, the princes of Raiputana invariably advance 
outside the walls of their capital to receive and 
conduct them to it, — a mark of respect paid ouly 
to princes. On the occasion of the high priest of 
the Khartra passing through Udaipur, as above 
alluded to, the rana received him with every dis- 
tinction. — Tod's Rajasthan, i. p. 518. 

KHARVAR, a measure of lOO Tabrecz maunda, 
which is equal to 6 maunds and 10 seers of India, 
or about 520 lbs. avoirdujiois. — Mohun LaVs 
Travels, p. 262. 

KHARWA. Hind. A red-dyed cotton cloth 
of Mirzanore, used for lining dresses. It is also 
made at nliaonagar, Surat, atid otL(‘r places. 

KHARVVAR, a race in Chutia Nagpur whose 
four clans are the Bhogta, Manjhi, itaut, and 
Mahato. The Bhogta are in the hills of Palatnuu 
skirting Sirguja, in Tori and Bhanwar I^ihar of 
Chutia Nagimr, and in other places. In the 
middle of tlio 18th century, the head of the Bhogta 
(dau was a freebooter, but lu; sm rendered and 
kept to his engagement. His two sons, how- 
ever, joined in the mutiny of 1857-58; one was 
lianged, tliu other transj)oited, and the estate 
contiscutcal. The low Kharwar in feature re- 
semble the Santal, Tljcy are very dark, with 
]iyrami(hil-6ha}u (1 low noses, thick jiiotuberaiit 
lips, and the elu'ek-bones iJiojcct so us to make 
tlie temples hollow. They claim to be Kshatriya, 
ami wear tlie poita or sacerdotal cord. Tiicy iiave 
lM‘en for ages mixed up with the (Jieru, and 
sul)ji'et to tliem. Tlicy (•laim allijiity with each 
otlier, and have some customs in commou. The 
rajas of Kamgarh and Jashj)ur are members of 
this family, who havi! nearly sueceeded in ohliter* 
atiiig their Turanian traits by successive inter- 
marriages with Aryan famili('s. The Jashpur 
raja wedded a lady of pure IC'ijjjiit blood, and, by 
libeial dowries, obtained a similar iiniun for tline 
of his daughters. The Kharwar worship) Kali, 
also the goddess Chandi, to whom they sacriliet- 
human victims, and some prisoners who fell into 
their hands during the rebellion of 1857-58 weie 
so dealt with. 'I’liey saejilico every second year to 
Chindol,a male spnit,toChauda,a female s])irit,and 
to Parvin. Buflalo, sheep, ami goats arc oflVrod !<> 
all these promiscuously.— JCtlm, i>/ RenfiaL 

KHAR ZAIIRA. Pki;s. Jat. Ass-poison, Vt iy 
common over all India, probably oleander? 

KHAS. Auaii. Own, juirticular, select, private. 
Khowaa, plural, are kept women, slaves. It is 
largely combined. 

KHAS, a dialect of Hindi, spoken between 
Kamaoii and Nepal. In Nepal it is called Purbutiya 
or Parbuti. 


KHAS, KhuB, or Kus, the ruling tribe in Nepal, 
are also called Parbattiah or highlander, from 
the circumslance of their residence in the hills. 
Until the yeai* 1816, they ruled the entire tract 
from the Sutlej to the Tista river. They are of 
Turanian origin, and had a distinct language, but 
the Brahmaus converted them to Hinduism, ^ve 
them the rank of Kshatriya, and imparted to 
them the Hindi tongue, with which their own 
language became mixed. They possess masculine 
energy of character and love of enterprise, are 
excellent soldiers, and form a considerable part of 
the Nepalese army. They will carry several days’ 
provisions on their backs, can despatch their 
meals in half-an-hour, and laugh at the Phar- 
isaical rigour of the Bengal sepoys, who must 
bathe from head to foot and worship their god 
before they begin to dress their dinner, must eat 
nearly naked even in the coldest weather, and 
cannot be in marching order in less than three 
hours, and would deem the carrying of a load 
intensely degrading. 

KHASA. Hind. Soft calico, a fine cloth. 

KllASA, a people who inhabited Persia and 
Northern India before the Aryan immigration. 
There is still a race in the Indian desert, now 
Muhammadan, and ciillod Khosa. Elphinstone 
mentions the Khasa Khel. Kashgar is in the 
region of the* Khasa, the Casia regio of Ptolemy. 
Menu says that the Sac.a, Yavana, the Palilavi, 
and the Khasa of Central Asia, were all Kshatriya 
or Rajputs. — Birr. 

KHAS-AAL, a powerful tribe of Inisbaudmeii 
oil the cast of the Euphrates. 

KHAS-BAKDAK, a matchlock -man in a great 
man’s- retinue. 

KHAS-CHELA. Hind, laterally chief iliseiple. 
Tlie chief disciple and destined successor of the 
mahaiit or liead of a religious establishment of 
asc(‘tic or mendicant Hindus. — Wilson's Glossarj/. 

KHAS-DES, a term formerly applied to all the 
hill country in the N.W. Himalaya, of whicli the 
inhabitiints were of mixed caste and inqiuie to the 
IJiiuliiK of Lower India. The Klnwiya people do 
not acknow ledge the name a-s applicable to them- 
selvi'S, but apply it to the Bhotia. 

KHAiSHI. Hind. Tlie frame which 8up))orts 
the line .scriicii or strainer use<l in making ]>aper. 

KHA8)HKHA, Pkhs. ; Tika, Hind. The 
.sectarian mark on the foreheads of Pliiulus. Qu. 
Khushka. 

KHASH KHAyil. Hind. Pop]»y seeds 

of J’apaver soinnifcrum. Khash-kliash ka-tel, 
poppy 8( 0(1 oil. 

KHASH KUD. Tlie gvographeiK describe tliis 
river as taking its rise in the mountains of Siali- 
band, and trace its course from north to south 
until it falls into the llelmand at Kernasheen, 
w hereas it Hows in this direction only as far as 
Koh-i-l)uzdan, a villag(‘ situated betwe(‘u Washir 
and Ibrahimi ; there it forms an elbow, turning 
suddenly south-wist, and runs from tliat [loiiit 
straight to the Seistan laki*. At the cold season 
of the year its bed L generally dry and full of 
reeds, in which are mimbers of wdld fowl. — 
Ft rricr's Journ. p. 101. 

KHASIYA, a great tiibe in Kamaoii and 
Garhwal, who claim to be Rajputs, but this is 
doubtful, and Rajputs do not acknowledge the 
connection. The people of Kamaon consist of 
tile Bhotia on the bordcia of Tibet, the Khaaiya 
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KHASSYA HILLa 


or ori^nnal hill population, and settlers from the 
plaiuH. The mass of the population south of the 
hiiowH consist of the Khasiya, whose country is 
called Khafl-des, in distinction from Hundes, the 
country of the Hun, and Bhot, the country of the 
llhotia. The Khasiya are now Hindu in religion, 
in language, and customs. They are identical 
with tlic Khasa Hindus inhabiting the hills, who 
wore mentioned by Menu 2000 years ago. Until 
British occupation, the Doma were the predial 
slaves of the Khasiya proprietors. In idvmaon 
the hill dialect is in the main Hindi, but has some 
curious grammatical affinities to the Bengali. — 
Camphelly p. 67. 

KUAS-KllAS. Beno. Aiidropogon muricatns, 
the cuscus of Europeans, remarkable for its 
agreeable odour. It is the Anatherum muricatum 
of Heavivois, a fragrant grass, the roots of which 
are made into door and window screens. Is much 
used as a packing material. The grass of the 
plant is called khavi and panni, a!id the flower 
izkhar . — FoircWs Handbook^ i. p. 618. 

KHAS-KHELI. Hind. A slave race at the 
Hahawulpur court, whose daughters associated first 
wiili the nawabs before being married toother 
persons. The (lola were another class of slaves, 
and were principally from Africa, and of the 
Sidi Habslii, Khas-khcli, Sindi, and Zemghur 
races. 

K 11 ASK A, a written record of the particulars 
of anjiigh map or plan of a village. A field book, 
d;iy book, or journal. 

KHASSYA Hildas with tin- Jaintia Hills form 
a Hritish district in Assam, betweem lat. 26*^ 1' 
Mild 26' 14' N., and betwicn long, IK)" 47' and 
P2'^ 62' E,, of an area of 6167 square miles, and 
wiih a population, according to the census of 
1 SM , of 1 Olbl 13 souls, 'riiesc hills form the central 
M ciion of the watershi'd biKween the valleys of 
liic Hniiiinaputra and the Surma. The Khassya 
Hills are occu[)ied by a collection of States, each 
i-'iiNcnied by an elective ruler on democratic 
]iilncipleK. 'riie Khassya Stiites are 26 in num- 
{•ti-, of which five, viz. Chernipunji, Khyrim, 
Nui^tung, Sungri e, and Nuspoong are commonly 
called the Si'iui independent States. The chiefs 
exerci.se civil and criminal jinisdiction over their 
own [leople in all matters pertaining exclusively 
to (hem. The minor Sbltes, known as tlm ilepend- 
enl States, are 20 in number, l)ie chief of which 
art' 

Nunj^khjw. 

Mulctnn. 

Murriow, 

K:iiiiiyf. 

< 'lirylii, 
j >owtiinili 

Notonnneii. 

Moleeiii was eonquen'd in 1821), and tlic raja of 
Khyrim ceded, to tin* British, tin* territory to the 
S.J'i. of the Oonuaii or Booga Bane river. In 
18111, the raja wa.s deposed, and Malay Singh, a 
in w ciiief, installed. No eugageiiieiits have ever 
lu‘<*n made with Nobo Sopho, Syung, Mufloiig 
Bunji, and Lyksom Bunji, but agi cements 
wen* entered into with Mowyaug in 182*J, 
Itowanali Noioonnen in 1837, Snopar ITmji in 
\hj:.K and in 1860 with llhawnl. 'rhe whole traet 
of ihe iiill country occupied by these confederates 
.•mbiaer; an area id about .3800 .square miles be* 


of the Garo. Some of the hills attain a height 
of 6000 feet, but the country includes belt* of 
arable soil about 2000 feet above the plains, on 
which grow, iu great luxuriance, oranges, limes, 
pine-apples, the jack-fruit, and mangoes, 
nut, and plantains, with the raspberry and 
strawberry. 

The census of the Khassya and Jaintia Hills 
of 1872 showed 73,245 fecoales to 68,593 males, 
and that of 1881 gives 88,710 of the former to 
80,403 of the latter : that is, the district contains 
110*3 women to every 100 men. In the Garo and 
Northern Cacliar Hills the excess of females is 
trifling. In the Neilgherry Hills the excess of 
males is so great that polyandry is practised, and 
female Todas have a plurality of husbands. 

Khasiya women are at the head of the family, 
hold property in their own right, and property 
descends in the female line. The sister's son iii- 
I herits property and rank. 

Marriages are made witbo it ceremony. If the 
proposal of a youth is accepted by the young lady 
and her parent8,he enters the household of the latter, 
or sometimes only visits his wife there occasion- 
ally ; the union thus loosely ma<ie is easily broken. 
Separations ro-e frequent ; and when they mutually 
iigiee to part, they publicly intimate their wish 
by browing away a few shells taken from each 
other ; the children remain with the mother. 

The Khasiya race deem a twin-birth unlucky, and, 
w) en twins were born, used to kill one of the 
infants. They deemed the twin-birth degrading, 
as assimilating tnem with the lower animals. The 
Aino of Japan, also, if a twin-birth occur, always 
do.stroyed one of the infants ; and this idea likewise 
prevails amongst the Bali jKipulation, and the 
Australian indigenes. 

The Khasiya tribe habitually erect dolmens, 
menhirs, cists, and cromlechs, almost as gigantic 
in their proportions, and very similar in appearance 
and construction, to the so-called Druidical re- 
mains of Western Europi^. 

The undulatory cmineiieeH of the country, some 
loot) to 6000 feet above the level of the sea, are 
ilotted with groups of huge unpolished squared 
pillars and tabular slabs, supported on three or 
four rude jiiers. In one sjiot, buried in a grove, 
were found a nearly coinjileto circle of menhir, 
tiu; tallest of which wa.s 30 feet out of the ground, 
6 feet broad, and 2 feet 8 inches thick ; and iu 
front of each was a dolmen or cromlech of pro- 
portionately gigantic pieci'H of rock ; whiU? the 
large.st slab m«'a.sun'd was .32 feet high, 16 f('et 
broad, and 2 feet thick TIk; method of removing 
the hloeks is by cutting grooves, along which fires 
are lighted, and into which, when heated, cold 
w'uter is run, which (:;uif>('s the rock to iissuro 
along the grcxjve ; the lever and rope are the only 
mechanical aids used in transpoi’ting and erecting 
the UtKikfl. 'I'he objects of their erection are 
various, — sepulture, marking spoU where pulilio 
events had occurred, etc. The Kliaasian word for 
a stone, ‘ man,’ occurs as commonly in tlie names 
of their villagi't* and jilaces us that of man, maen, 
and men does in thtme of Brittany, Walits, Corn- 
wall, etc. 'I'huB Mansmai signilies in Khassya tho 
stone </f oath ; Mumloo, the ^;tone of salt ; Man- 
flong, the grabsy nUine, etc. ; just as iu Wales 
Beumaeu mawT signilies the hill of the big stone, 
and in Brittany, a inenhii is a .standing and a 
dohnen a ttible ntonc, itc 
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Mowi^euratij. 

IMowmIuii 

JMahrarn. 

JMullai ( ‘huinmet. 
Jihavvul. 

Scenai J'uiiji. 
Lengkhan I'unji. 


Mowyang. 

I Noho .Soj)ho. 

I Jecruiig. 

' Syung. 

' Mollong I’unji. 

; IVlowlong Bunji. 
I Lykwnin Bunji. 
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KHATAK HILLS. 


The EJiasiya are commonly classed with the SchlagentweiCs General Hypsometry of India^ ii. 
neighbouring Synting, Garo, Naga, Kachari, etc., pp. 95-98 ; Hooker's Him. Jour. ii. p. 282 ; 
as a subdiyision of the Indo-Chinese branch of Lubbock^ Origin of Civilisation^ p. 21 ; Treaties 
the human family. The British stations, Shillong, and Sunnuds ; Dalton's Ethnology. 

Gherrapunji, and Jowai are the only large places KHAT. Arab., Hind., Pbrs. A letter. Khat- 
in the Khassya and Jaintia Hills. i-sharif, a royal letter. 

The ashes of a tribe are deposited under one KHATA-BANDI. Hind., Mahr. A system of 
vault or in one burial-ground. The remains of assessment by Ediatas or distinct estates ; in this, 
man and wife are never mingled, because they the tax or rent is paid, whether cultivated or left 
belong to different tribes. A husband is there- fallow. 

fore m death separated from his wife and KHATAK HILLS, a range or series of ranges 
children, as the latter belong to the tribe of the in the Kohat and Peshawur districts. Pan jab, so 
mother, and their ashes are deposited with hers. called from an Afghan tribe who inhabit them. 

The climate of Kbassya is remarkable for the They bound Peshawur district to the south, and 
excessive rainfall. Major Yule stated that in the extend from the Safed Koh system to the Indus, 
month of August 1841, 264 inches fell, or 22 feet, Between the plain of Peshawur and the Salt 
and that during five successive days, 30 inches fell Range at Kaiabagh lies the country of the 
in every 24 hours 1 Dr. Thomson and Dr. Hooker Khatak and Sagree Afghans. The Khatak are 
also recorded 30 inches in one day and night, and divided into the chiefships of Akora and Teri. 
during seven months of Dr. Hooker’s stay at Akora lies east of the plain of Peshawur, on 
Gherrapunji, upwards of 500 inches foil, so that the river of Kabul. The Khatak of Akora live 
the total annual fall perhaps greatly exceeded in the hills. The southern division is under the 
600 inches, or 50 feet. From April 1849 to April chief of Teri, who is able to assert his inde- 
1850, 502 inches, or 42 feet, fell. It is reported pendence. Part of the Kohat district consists 
that in 1861 the total fall at Gherrapunji was of the Khatak country, and in the Kohat valley 
805 inches, 366 of them in July. This unparalleled they are the predominating tribe. They hold 
amount is attributable to the abruptness of the the Khushalgurh pass, leading from the Indus 
mountains which face the Bay of Bengal, from into Kohat, and offering the easiest entrance 
which they are separated by 200 miles of jhils to the valley. On the whole, the Khatak have 
and sunderbana. been loyal subjects. They are good soldiers, and 

At 4000 to 5000 feet elevation in the Khaasya, can muster 12,000 fighting men. Many of them 
Dr. Hooker collected upwards of 50 species of are in the British service. They are considered 
Gramineas alone, in an eight miles’ walk, and 20 the best conducted and most respectable tribe on 
to 30 Orchideae. There is only one pine in the this frontier. The Teri Toi river divides the Khatak 
Khassya mountains, Pinus Sinensis, which is not Hills into two main groups, the southern of which 
known as a native of the Himalaya. As in all contains the famous salt mines of Narri, Bahadur 
very humid climates, orchids occur in very great Khel, and Kharrak, while the mines of Malgin and 
abundance in the Khasava mountains, constituting Jatta lie among the spurs of the northern range, 
at least a twelfth part of the vegetation, and being The peaks of the south - eastern group seldom 
by far the largest natural order of flowering plants, attain a height exceeding 3000 feet ; but Swanai 
They are equally abundant at all elevations. Sir, in the opposite range, hiis an elevation of 
There are upwards of twenty kinds of palm in 4785 feet above sea-level. The salt, which gives 
the Khassya district, including Channerops, three these mountains their chief importance, occurs as 
species of Areca, two of Wallichia, Arenga, a solid rock, uncovered and exposed in many 
Caryota, three of Phoenix, Plectocomia, Licunla, places, so as to be quarried rather than mined, 
and many species of Calamus. Besides these The deposit mny probably rank as one of the 
there are several kinds of Paudanus, and the largest in the world. The total quantity of salt 
Cycas pectinata. extracted from the five mines in 1870-71 amounted 

Gherrapunji is a sanatorium in the Khassya to 407,098 maunds, and the duty realized to £8556. 
Hills, in lat. 25° 15' 58" N., and long. 91° 46' 42" The Sikhs never managed these mines at all. 
K., 4588 feet above the level of the sea. It is 40 They fanned them out to some local chief, and 
miles north of Sylhet, and 60 miles south from left him to collect what he could. Under British 
Gowhatty. rule, the control and working of the mines is in 

The Jaintia Hills, on the other hand, are purely the hands of Government officers. 'The salt is ex- 
British territory, being a portion of the dominions cavated and sold at the mine at a fixed duty of 
of the raja of Jaintia annexed in 1835. The first two, three, and four annas per maurid of 80 lbs., 
treaty with Jaintia was concluded in 1824. The covering all expenses, 'fhe first Khatak of note 
raja Ram Singh rendered no assistance during the and influence regarding whom there is any 
Burmese war, but he agreed to acknowledge information, is Akore, the founder of Akora, 
allegiance to tho British, and his country was lying one march on the Peshawur side of 
taken under protection. The population of the Attock. The Khatak tribe is said to trace its 
Jaintia and Khassya Hills is about 150,000. descent from the Kurtani, from whom also tlie 

The inhabitants of the Jaintia Hills, who call Orakzai of Thyruh, the Afridi, Bungush, Moli- 
themselves Synting, have a less interesting history mund, Khuleel, and Daudzai claim descent. Tho 
^an tho Khasiya. They first became British Kurtani were called also Burdurani, in contra- 
■ubjects in 1835. In that year, the last raja of distinction to the Daurani, now divided into 
Jaintia, Indra Singh, was deposed, on the charge of Popalzai, Bamizai. Saddozai, Nurzai, Alikuzai, 
complicity with certain of his tribesmen who had Yusufzai, Alizai, and Barakzai (divided into Mu- 
carried off three Ben^lis, and barbarously im- hamraadzai and Hassanzai). Akore came from 
molated them at a shrine of Kali. — Campbell, p. Shuwal, near the Waziri countiy, to a place called 
149 ; Col. Yuk in Bengal Asiatic Journal for 1844 ; at that time Hassan Tungi, and now known as 
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Kiirbagha, near to DiirBummund, an independent 
village of Upper Mirnnzai, which lies between 
Hingu and Khurum. He is Raid to have been 
accompanied by 3000 of his relations and friends, 
and 8000 other men of Shuwal. At that time 
Kohat and Teri were occupied by the Orakzai. 
Akorc with his adventurers drove the Orakzai 
bom Teri, and held that country, their opponents 
A’etiring on Kohat, at which place the Ihmgush, 
rising on them and joining the Khatak, they 
were driven fairly out of the country to Thyruh. 
Tuppee, a village lying three miles S.E. of Kohat, 
and on the Kalabagh road, is pointed out as the 
spot where the engagement took place between 
the Khatak and Bungush on one side, and the 
Orakzai on the other; after the battle, the con 
querors divided the country, making a range of 
hills Avhich divides Guddiikheil and Luehee the 
boundary between the Khatak and Bungush. 
This range still forms the boundary between the 
two tribes. The Khatak country extended to 
Resee, a village near to and above Mukhud, on 
the Trans- Indus side. There were then two 
divisions of the tribe, Turi and Buluk. On the 
country being divided, Chountra, Dullin, and 
Durrah fell to the former, and from Buluk sprung 
two branches, Khurrum and Senee. Jouliacc, 
Ghurzundai, and Unjukhulu lie in one valley, and 
belong to Khurrum, and the Senee branch passes 
from Teri to Piirahai, Akorc and his followers 
having entered the country as adventurers, left 
their wives and families at Kurbaghn, and had 
difficulty after^vards in bringing them to rejoin 
them in their new country, — Selectiovit from the 
Public Correspondence, p. (>2 ; Papers, East Indies, 
Kabul and Afghanistan, 1850, p. 21 ; Purucs' 
Cnbool, p. 105 ; Records, Government of India, 
No. 11 ; Imp. Gaz. 

KHATAM. An. Seal or conclusion, the end of a 
book; a term in the science of exorcism. Kiiatam- 
i-Koran, the reading through of the entire Koran. 

KHATAM BAND, Hind. Maker of stringed 
musical instruments. 

KHATIB. Arad. One who reads the Khutba, 
a preacher, a public speaker. Qanoon-i- Islam, 
by Jafir Sharif, translated by Q. A. Herklots, 
M.D., 1832, says : ‘ The Khatib (priest), after re- 
peating two rukat prayers, also shukreea, ascends 
to the second or middle step of the mambur, and, 
the congregation being seated, he reads the 
Khutba ; that is, offers glory to God, praises the 
prophets, and passes eulogiums on his companions. 
He then descends to the lowermost step, recounts 
the many virtues of the king, and offers up sup- 
plications on behalf of him. The king is he whoso 
coin is current in the realm, and in whose name 
prayers are offered up after the Khutba is read at 
the mosques and at feasts. ’ At present (1882) it is 
in the name of the king of Dehli, but in the 
author's opinion erroneously, as it should be in 
the name of the Honourable East India Company. 

KHATIK, in Bengal, a race who are poulterers. 

KHATIRI, Hind., from Arabic Khatrah, 
danger ; a crop raised in the sand on the banks 
of a river by manuring and hand-watering. A 
nominal rent is paid for such, as it may be swept 
away by a rise. 

KHATMANDU. At the foot of the northern 
range, situated upon the eastern bank of a small 
river, the Visbenmuttee, in lat 27° 86' N., and 
long. 85° 24' E., stands the city of Khatmandu. 


It is not the largest of the towns in Nepal, but 
it is the residence of the maharaja. It is said to 
have been founded by Raja Giinakamadeva about 
A.D. 723. In the square in front of the palace are 
numerous handsome temples. Many of these are 
like pagodas, of several storeys in height, and 
profusely ornamented with carvings, painting, and 
gilding. In front of several of the temples are 
tall monoliths, some surmounted by figures of old 
rajas, who founded the temples, others by the 
winged figure Garur. They vary in size, from 
the gigantic pngoda of Taleju to a diminutive 
shrine cat out of a single stone, with an image a 
few inches jiigh in the centre. Many of them 
present a most repulsive appearance, being dabbled 
over with the blood of cocks, ducks, goats, and 
buffaloes, which are sacrificed before them. In 
length Khatmandu may measure about a mile, 
its breadth nowhere exceeding half a mile. The 
name of the l awn in 'ancient books is Gorgool- 
putten ; the Newar race call it Yindes; whilst 
among the Parbuttia, or mountaineers, it is styled 
Kultipur, an appellation which seems to proceed 
from the same source with Khatmandu, and de- 
rived, it is b(theved, from its numerous wooden 
temples, which are among the most striking objects 
in the city. These edifices arc not confined to the 
body of the town, but are scattered over its en- 
virons, particularly along the sides of a quadran- 
gular tank or reservoir of water. The houses are 
of brick and tile, with pitched or pointed roofs. 
On the street side, they nave frequently enclosed 
wooden balconies of open carved w'ork, and of n 
singular fashion ; the front piece, instead of rising 
p)crpendicularly, projecting in a sloping direction 
towards the eaves of the roof. They are of two, 
three, and four storeys, and, almost without a 
single exception, are of a mean and poor appear- 
ance. The streets are exceedingly narrow', and 
very filthy. Sec India; Nenal. 

KHATMI, or Barra gul Khaira. Hind. Althsea 
rosea, hollyhock. The seed is considered cooling; 
in medicine one tola is given ; the corollse and 
pericarps, when fresh, are exceedingly mucilagin- 
ous and used iu sherbets. Khatmi Kochak, Pkks., 
is the small mallows. It grows in moist ground, 
and is useful when applied as a cataplasm to parts 
of the body stung by wasps or hornets. Khatmi 
Safaid, Hind., is Malva mauritiana. — Gen. Med. 
Top. p. 143; Ouseleys Travels, i. p. 216i 

KHATNAH. Auah., Hind., Pf.rs. Circum- 
cision. It was enjoined in the law of Moses on 
all males of the Hebrews, on the eighth day after 
birth. It is practised by the Muhammadans on 
all males, at any age, but it is not emoined in the 
Koran. It is practised on girls in Egypt by re- 
moving the prepuce of the glans clitoris. — Zu-uG 
Mukhtar ; Tnhtavi. 

KHATRAN, an independent tribe adjoining 
the Dchra Ghazi Khan district, and behind the 
Bozdar Hills, in the midst of the Bahich tribes, 
with whom they are frequently at feud. They 
are 8f)ecial enemies of the Bozdarsand the Murrees, 
Their hills scarcely touch the British frontier. 
Once they sought British alliance against the 
Murrees, and also offered their support, if an 
expedition were undertaken against that tribe ; but 
the Government refused to have any relations of 
this nature with them, in order to avoid being im- 
plicated in the feuds of the hill tribes. They num- 
ber 3000 fighting men, of whom 200 are mounted. 
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KHATRI are a scattered Hindu race ; a Khatri 
village ia unknown. They, however, monopolize 
the trade of the Paniab, of the greater part of 
Afghanietan, and farther to the west in Central 
Asia, and even to St. Petersburg. They are the 
only Hindus in Central Asia. In the Pan jab they 
are almost the sole people who perform the scrip- 
tory work, and there they are the chief civil 
employes of Government, and in the villages they 
keep the village accounts, act as bankers, and buy 
and sell the grain. They arc also the gurus of 
the Sikh sects; both Nanak and Govind were 
Khatri., and the Sodi and Hidi of the present day 
are so. They do not usually engage in military 
pursuits, but the dewan Sawan Mull, governor of 
Multan, and bis successor Mulraj, and very many 
of Kanjit Singh’s chief functionaries, were Khatri. 
It is said that a Khatri was dewan of Badakhshan 
or Kunduz, as was thn Peshkar Chandoo Ia\ of 
Hyderabad. Under the Afghans, a Khatri was 
governor of Peshawur, and Akbar’s famous 
minister, Tudar Mull, was a Khatri ; Joti Persad, 
a well-known Agra contractor, was a Khatri. 
The Khatri claim to be descendants of the old 
Khetrya, written also Clietriya and Kshatriya 
They arc Hindus ; none, or very few, have ever 
become Muhanmiadans, jokI few have become 
Sikhs. The Khatri of Northern Inrlia are a very 
fine, fair, handsome rare, 'rhosc of the western 
part of Peninsular India, about Bombay, are 
equally fair. 

In Benares they arrange themselves into th(^ 
two sections, Purbiya or eastern, and Pachbainya 
or westorn KJiatri, both of whom point to the 
Panjab as the country from which they came. 
Some of the Kapur clan of the Pachbainya are, 
however, said to have adopted Muhammadanism. 

In Gujerat and in Kattyawar, ihe Khatri ar(‘ so 
largely engaged in dyeing that the name is applied 
to all dyers, Hindu and Muhammadan. The Hindu 
Khatri engaged in dyeing on this side of India, 
speak the Gujerat language ; they were originally 
natives of Sind, but they have adopted the manners 
and customs of the places in which they reside. 
The old Khatri of Diu and several other places 
have all the look and manners of the Sindi. It is 
said that to avoid persecution an emigration from 
Sind took place in various directions. Those 
of them who settled at Lowaragad became the 
well-known caste of Lohana, and those that pro- 
ceeded to Hingalaj became turners and dyers. 
From thence they emigrated to different places in 
Kattyawar and Gujerat. 

In Benares they ore closer observers of the 
ancient customs of Rajputs than that which is 
practised by modern Rajput tribes. 

In Ludhiana there is a large number of thriving 
merchants of the Khatri race. They wear the 
sacred cord, which is put ou their boys at the age 
of eight years, are taught the gayatri, and read 
the Vedas. 

In Bombay and the adjoining districts, they are 

? iart of the writer class, whom Europeans style 
*urbho, and the Kor or Rora of Northern India 
are said to be Khatri. The Kukka^ a handsome 
race on the east of the Jhelura, are said to have 
been Khatri originally ; and of the Gaddi, an 


times serve as soldiers or as the darwans or door- 
keepers in Calcutta. In Ludhiana there is a large 
number of thriving merchants of the Khatri race, 
with a numerous colony of Kashmir shawl- weavers- 
Multani is a term applied to several trading classefl 
in the north-west of India, wandering Pathan 
merchants and others. 

Thevenot, speaking of the people of Multan, 
says : ‘ There is a tribe of Gentiles here, called 
Catry or Rajput; and this is properly their country, 
from whence they spread over all the Indies.’ 
Diodorus Siculus marks them by the custom of 
their women burning themselves alive on the 
funeral piles of their husbands ; which continued 
a practic(; among them, as well as some other 
Hindu tribes, down to the middle of the HHh 
century. We find by Arrian, that the Cathei 
were confederated with the Malli and Oxydracese, 
that is, the people of Multan and Cutch, and 
which lay to the south-west of the place where 
Alexander might be supposed to cross the Hy- 
draotes (or Ravi) on his way to India. After 
Alexander had crossed ihe Aoesines (Chonab) and 
Hy<lraotcB (Ravi), he appears to have been drawn 
out of the direct route towards the Ganges, tro 
attack the city of kSangula. Sangala occurs only 
in Arrian, and is said to have been a city of great 
strength and importance in the country of the 
(/athei. Diodorus Sicul'is caiie the same people 
Oathei or Kathei ; and tlc'se may possaibly be 
recognised under the name of Catry of Thevenot, 
that is to say, the Kluitri or Kshatriya tribe. 

In A.D. 1000. Mahmud entered Hindustan, but 
in the course of eight years Im n)ade no fartlier 
progre.S8 than Multan. The people of Multan, 
who were the Malli and Oathrri (that is the 
Khetry or Rajput tribe) of AlexendcT, must have 
preserved their ancient spirit, to be able to oppose, 
for 80 long a time, such formidable armies, heade<i 
by 80 furioup. an enthusiast. In 1008 we find the 
confederate Hindus defeated ; and Mahmud’s firs! 
essay towards effecting the* downfall of their n • 
ligion wns the destruction of the famous tern])le el 
Nagarkot, in the mountains bordering on the Pan- 
jab country. His next expedition, being the sixth, 
was in 1009, when Tarmasar, a more celebrated 
place of Hindu worship on the west of Dehli, 
experienced a like fate with Nagarkot ; and tl»c 
city of Dehli itself was taken at, the same time. 
In 1018 he took Kaiioui, and also destroyed the 
temples of Matra or Matura (the Methora of 
Pliny). His twelfth expedition, in 1024, was 
fatal to the celebrated temple of Somnat, in the 
peninsula of Gujerat, adjoining to the town of 
Puttan, on the sea-coast, and not far from the 
island of Diu, now in the hands of the Portuguese. 
The Khatri of the Panjab is, however, said by 
some authorities to be dissimilar to the Kshatriya 
of the Rajput. In the Panjab their avocations 
arc looked upon as effeminate ; but these writers 
and traders are not much inferior in courage and 
firmness to the ruder tribes, while they are supe- 
rior in civilisation, refinement, and capacity for 
affairs. The Khatri and Urora of their cities and 
towns are enteiprising as merchants and frugal 
as tradesmen. They ore the principal financiers 
and accountants of the country. And even yet 


interesting race of fine patriarchal -looking sh( j>- j the ancient military spirit frequently reappeai'S 
herds in the interior of the Kangra Hills, the I amongst the once royal Kshatri, and they become 
most are Khatri. In Bebar is an agricultural able governors of provinces and skilful leaders of 
class called Kshatri, Khatri, or Chatri, who some- i amiies. The Kathri of Berar claim to be Rajput, 
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and io br of Mio anrb'nt Kslmfriya, thong'll many 
of thorn nro woavera of nnhki, knr, and kinara. 
In roality the Khntri of India arn a f ragmen buy 
people, from eome ancient atoek now untraceable, 
but spread all through India, and actively engagetl 
in peaceful avocationa. In the l\uijab they arc 
designated Kirar. — Revncirs Memoir, pp. 123- 
183; Records of CorerumenL of India, No. 2; 
(Rta; Cnnningliam\s Sikhs, p. 22; Wilson's Hindu 
Drama. 

KHATTA. TlrNO. ISonr; the acid lime f)r 
citron, Citrus inedica. Khatta-mitha ia Oxalia 
coniieulata. 

KHAWA. Hind, A pasa in the Salt Range, 
scx'ircely frequented, yet nmy be considered the i 
most practicable. Timur crossed it on his march i 
into Hindustan. 

KlIAWAK, a pass in the Hindu Kush, in lat. 
35'’ 88' N., long. 7(r E. About U> miles long. 
The crest is 13,200 feet. The ascent on the north 
side is a uniformly inclined plane. 

KHAWAS. Araii. TMural of Khas. Nobles, 
grandees, personal servants. In Ihiranya, slaves 
in general. In the west of India, the children of a 
female slave belonging to a Cduo an or Rajput, the 
property of the owner of th(‘ slave, but treated as 
members of the family. 

KHAYYAM, the takhallus or literary title of 
Omar, a native of Naishapur in Kborasan, a cele- 
brated poet and astronomcir. 

In the days when Alp Arslan ruled in the stead 
of his father Toghrul Reg, three lads, each of 
whom was destined to risti to eminence or noto- 
riety, might have been seen day by day meeting 
to learn wisdom from the instructions of the 
famous Imam Mowaffak of Naishapur. Every lad 
who studied under a master so renowned amongst 
the doctors of Islam, was deemed most fortunati*, 
for his success in life was no longer a matter of 
doubt. One of the throe was Niziim-ul-Mulk, 
afterwards vir.ir to Alp Arslan. Another was 
Hasan - bin -Sabbah, the founder of the sect of 
the Assassins, whose leader was known lo the 
Crusaders as the Old Man of the Mountains. The 
third was Omar Khayyam, afterwards astronomer 
and poet. Nizam-ul-Mulk, in the Wasiyah, tells 
the story how Hasan one day, alluding to Iheir 
good prospects, said, * Let us make a vow, that to 
whomsoever good fortune falls, he shall share it 
cfp tally with the rest, and reserve no pre-eminence 
for himself.’ ‘ Be it so,’ the others replied. Nizam- 
ul-Mulk was the first to rise to eminence, and 
when he became vizir, Hasan received a good 
appointment, but, entering on a course of intrigue, 
he was degraded and disgraced, became the head 
of the Ismaili sect, which for a while was the 
terror of the eastern world, and Nizam-ul-Mulk 
fell a victim to their cruelty. Omar Khayyam 
received a pension from the royal treasury, and 
busied himself in ‘winning knowledge of every 
kind, and especially in astronomy.’ In the reign 
of Malik Shah ho settled at Merv. He was one 
of eight scientific men employed in reforming the 
calendar. The result was the Jalali era, of 
which Gibbon says, ‘ It surpasses the Julian, and 
approaches the accuracy of the Gregorian style.’ 
He also wrote a treatise on algebra. But he is 
better known as a poet, and his Rubaiyat or qua- 
trains have been translated into several European 
languages. 

He wrote very little, but what he has written 


will live whrn the lengthy poems , of inferior mc'u 
are forgotten. By some be is thought to h.Mv< 
been :i Sufi ; bnl though he ur^r Sufi forms of 
rxpn*Rsinn, his language is more in keeping with 
his position ns n le.ading scientific man. 

Those who place Omar among the Sufi quob' 
the following vcrac^ ; — 

‘ In flynagnguo and cloistor, mosque, and school, 
Hell’s terrors and heaven’s lures men’s bosoms rule ; 
Rut they who pierce the secrets of “ the truth,” 
Sow not such ei pty chaff their hearts to fool.’ 

In one verso is a grave and serious rebuke, in n 
second is sarcastic ridicule : — 

‘ Home food falm' hope on that vain fantasy 
Of iKmris feigned in Varadiso to be ; 

Rut when the veil is lifted, they will see 
How far they are frojii Thee, how fur from Thee. 

la Raradiso are honris, as you know, 

And fountains that with wine and honey flow ; 

If these he l..wful in the world above, 

What io tove the like down here Indow?’ 

Another .erne pays 

‘ Pagodas, just as inoH([ues, r./e homes of prayer ; 
’Tw prayer that c}>urcli hells chime uiif o the air ; 
Yea, (’hurcli and Ka’aba, Rosary and (Jioss, 

/.re all but divers tongues of world wide pray*T.’ 

Omar Khayyam loves to balance aniithesi's of 
belief He formulated no system, but only 
scattered forth in elegant verse his doubts and 
difficulties. He lived and died a sceptic. He can 
not urnlerstand the nature of things. Ho regrets 
that he has appeared on the scene at all 

‘ I never would have come, had I been asked ; 

I woula as lief not go, if I were asked ; 

And, to ho short, I would annihilate 
All coming, being, going, wore I asked,’ 

He appears as lost in unbelief. Fatalism settled 
on his mind : — 

‘ The “tablet ” all our fortune doth contain, 

Writ by the “pen ” that nee«Js nt)t hlisa nor blame ; 
’Twas writ at first whatever was to he, 

To grieve or strive is labour all in vain.’ 

Moral responsibility is utterly denied 

* The potter did himself these vessels frame : 

What makes him cakt tliem out to scorn and sliamo ? 
If ho has made them wtdl, wliy should ho break them? 
And though ho marred them, they are not to blame.’ 

The figure of a game at cheas is introduced to 
show how helpless a creature man is under the 
inexorable rule of a pitiless fate : — 

‘ We are but chessmen, who to move are fain 
Just as the groat (ffieBsplayor doth ordain, 

Ho movoB us on life’s cnosHhoard to and fr(>. 

And then in death’s box shuts us up again.’ 

Omar had not always bemi thus resigned. He 
says — 

* I put my lij»s to the cup, for I did yearn 
The secret of tho future life to learn ; 

And from His lip I hoard a whi»j)er drop, 

Drink ! for onco gone you never will return.’ 

— Madras Mail, 23d March 1882 ; Saturday 
Jieview, 5th January 1884. 

KHAZERIJ (Khererj), a very ancient Arab 
tribe, in poesession of Medina when Mahomed fled 
there. Abu Oaaibi wag of this tribe. The Rubina, 
once the jnost celebrated 'tribe in Arabia, is now 
a small broken clan. The Anizeh Arab come of 
this race. — Hick's Kurdistan^ ii. p. 258. 

KHEDA, Hind., written Kheadah and Khadah, 
an enclosure into which wild elephants are driven 
and caught, from Khedno, to chase. 
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KHEDA, a village in the Cutch State, situated 
13 miles south of Bhooj. To the S.E. of Kheda is 
a small village on a rising ground, above which 
statids the mausoleum of Pir Ghulam Ali. Inside 
the dargah is the tomb, under a canopy, supported 
by 12 small columns. Against the pall lies a repre- 
sentation of a Moghul pir, a water-colour portrait 
of Ali, with a nimbus round his head, and below 
him, Hasan and Husain, also with aureoles; and in 
a third frame, Mahomed in a blue choga, but the 
face left blank, — a curious compromise between 
the prohibition in the Koran and the desire for a 
palpable representation of the objects of reverence. 
— imp. Gaz. 

KHEDIVE, a Turkish word signifying prince, 
ruler. It was conferred on the hereditary ruler 
of Egypt by an imperial finnan dated 26th May 
186G, from the emperor of the Turkish dominions. 
The previous title was AVali or Vali, viceroy, and 
had been conferred on Muhammad Ali, the first 
heredihiry ruler. 

KHEE. Hind. Kotaba land broken upon the 
steep slopes of hills. 

HEEIi, the iron pillar of the Pandu race, 
mentioned in the poems of Chaud. A legend 
relates that an infidel Tuar prince wished to prove 
the truth of the tradition of its depth of founda- 
tion ; blood gushed up from the earth’s centre, 
the pillar bcciunc loose (dhili), as did tlic fortune 
of the house from such impiety, and this is given 
as tho origin of the name of Dehli. — Tod's llajas- 
th(in, ii. p. 31. 

KHEESAH. Hind., Pers. A flesh glove. 
The importance of the condition of the skin to the 
maintenance of health and the comfort of the 
individual has been demonstrated by physicians. 
To j)reBervc its surface free from all extraneous 
substances, to dislodge all concreted matter, col- 
lected dust, the deposit of the fatty secretions, 
etc., a glove made of burruk or Persian glove 
cloth, and called kbeesab, has boen in use from 
time immemorial throughout the east. It is 
applicable alike to the batli and tho droBsing-room. 
The hair-glove in India is used only for rubbing 
down horses. 

KHEL. Pu.siiTU. A subdivision of a tribe ; 
also a collection of tents, a village community, 
a portion of or even an entire tribe. It is a usual 
term with all Afghans and Baluch. Some Baluch 
live in mud huts, others in fortresses, but the 
usual lodging is a black felt or camlet tent, called 
gedaun, which is stretched over a tamarisk frame- 
work. An assemblage of gedaun constitutes a 
tumun or village, common to the Khel, and a 
number of Khel form a tribe. 

KHEL, a boat in use in Assam. Its roof is 
covered with the leaves of the Livistona Jenkin- 
siana palm. — Siminonds' Diet. 

KHELAl', properly Kalat, in lat. 28” 53' N., 
and long. (>6“ 28' S., is 6800 feet above the 
sea. It is the capital of Baluchistan, and the scat 
of government of the Khan, among whoso subjects 
are many tribes of Braliui and Baluch, some Af- 
ghans, with sects from Persia, Arabs on the const 
line, and Hindus engaged in commerce. The 
Khan is of the Brahui. The better known tribes 
are all situated along the Dehra Ghazi frontier, 
and along Sind. Prom thence the country extends 
inwards to the Indian Ocean from above Kurachee 
to the border of Persia. 

The Baluch believe that they came from Aleppo, 


and are descended from Mir Hamera, son of Abdul 
Mahtab, who died in the reign of Hazrat Imam 
Husain about a.d. 646. Leaving Arabia, they 
first came to Kerman in Persia, and thence to 
Makran, where they remained 500 years. One 
of their chiefs, Yakub Khan, had four sons and 
a daughter, named respectively Rind, Hot, Las- 
hari, Korai, and Massainat Yatoi. From these 
sprang the tribes called by these names. After 
some time the Rind and Lashari quarrelled, and 
the latter took refuge in Sind. The Brahui were 
supposed by Pottinger to be a nation of Tartar 
origin. The above are the great divisions, but 
there are many subdivisions. The aggregate 
number of men that could be brought into the 
field by all the tribes is calculated at 38,000 men; 
but not more than 8000 or 10,000 could be in- 
duced to go out of the country, even when their 
most popular rulers were in power. With tlic 
certainty of pay, the British should be able to get 
8000 at least, and they would form a splendid 
bo<ly of troops. There are two great sirdars, 
h(in‘ditary heads of the districts of Saharawaii and 
dhalawan; to these sirdars tlie khan is supposed 
to submit all his intentions before he can carry 
out anything lawfully. Besides these, there is a 
wazir chosen by the Tajak,or merchant community, 
who has a voice in the government. The language 
spoken in Kalat is Brahui, and is quite different 
from the Baluclii, tliough neither is written ; 
nearly all the official documents being in Persian. 

The Baluchi women are treated better than other 
Musahnan women. The more independent tribes, 
such as the Murree, have women slaves amongst 
them, though not many. 

Raids arc latterly confined to their Patlian 
neighbours, for Sir AV. Merewether (then Captain 
Merewether) at Shagur in 1817, and Captain Raitt 
when he took Bugti Dehra (vide General T. Jacob’s 
book on the Bugti campaign), gave them very 
sharp le8.sons. Sir Merewether killed 700 of 
tliem, and the Bugti have not recovered that 
punishment yet. Amongst themselves they are 
great sticklers to custom. For instance, in a fight 
between two tribes, one of them brought up a gun 
that had before been taken from the Khan of 
Khelat, and fired three or four stone shot at their 
opponents’ village. Hardly had they done so when 
out rushed a whole crowd of women from the 
village, and, going up to tho assailants, asked them 
how they could do so low a thing as fight with 
weapons that had never been used by their fathers. 
Curious to say, even in the heat of their passions, 
this argument prevailed, and the cannon being sent 
off to a place of security, the fight was continued 
with sword, shield, and matchlock. Since then, 
when a son of the Katran chief. Imam Bux, 
used rifle skirmishing with the Murree, the same 
argument induced him to lay aside his rifle and 
take to his sword. One thing specially noticeable 
is how on both these occasions the women took 
the office of intermediaries, and in both cases no 
idea seemed to be entertained of interfering with 
them, while it is equally certain that if they had 
been caught after the fight was decided they 
would have become the prize of the victors. 

A very large portion consists of barren hills and 
sandy plains, while only a small portion isculturablc. 
About Khelat, Mustang, and Quetta the maximum 
and minimum temperature in summer is about 105'" 
and 48” ; in winter, 70° and 4° In the sandy 
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deserts of Makran, the cold is not nearly so great, 
but the heat is so intense that during the Khurma 
pilz, or date ripening, as it is called, a period of 
about three weeks, even the inhabitants keep 
close and do not go out 

The Baluch mare is a raw-boned animal of about 
13 to 14 hands. These 1101*808 have considerable 
endurance, and can go 50 to 60 miles a day for 
several consecutive days. One man rode in and 
out with a letter just 80 miles in 24 hours, and 
liis mare had the same wretched broken-down 
appearance as when it started, neither more nor 
less. Sometimes an extra good one appears on 
the scene, but such cases are rare. The Baluchi 
have the same habit os the Kurd of Central Asia, 
namely, they do not often take the saddles off 
their horses. The saddles are made of wood, and 
are very narrow ; the stirrups are short, so that 
the knee goes well forward, and the foot back in 
a line with the hip. See Baluchistan. 

KHENGAR, the most celebrated man of the 
Yadu line in Saurashtra, was the personal oppon- 
ent and rival of the celebrated Sid raj for the hand 
of the Deora princess, Mandalica, though a proper 
name, is also titular, viz. Lord of the Region ; 
this and Khengar are the two names best pre- 
served by tradition, and to one or other many 
things at Junagarli - Girnar are attributed. 
Khengar is the name of the prince who erected 
the palace there. — 7br/\s' Train Is, p. 511. 

KHER, also known a.s Ganga-Khair and Khair, 
in lat. 18“ 59' N., long. 76° 46' E., in the Dckhan, 
on the high bank of the Godavery The mean 
height of the village is 1293 feet ; level of the 
Godavery is 1245 feet. It is enclosed by a strong 
wall, and was a place of importance until the 
noddle of the 19th century, when it was plundered 
by Rob ill as. — Cullen, 

KHERA. Hind. A village; often compounded, 
unabbreviated and abbreviated, and variously 
spelled, as in Holal Kaira, Umar Kher, Hewerkeir, 
Ganga-Kher. 

KHERD’HUR, the land of Kher, also called 
Kheralu, but more properly Kherala, the abode 
of Kher, the Kher being a shrub of great utility 
in these regions. It is a remote part of Rajputana, 
in which the Rah tor Itajputs first csUiblished 
themselves, expelling the Gohil tribe. Kherd’hur 
is named, in all probability, from tlio super- 
abundant tree of the de.sert termed kher, and 
d’hur, land. Its astringent pods, similar in ap- 
pearance to those of the laburnum, are used in 
food. Its gum is collected as an article of trade ; 
the camels browse upon its twigs, and the wood 
makes their huts . — TofVs Rajasthan, ii. p. 303. 

KHERI, a district in Oudh, between lat. 27° 
4V and 28° 42' N., and long. 80° 4' 30" and 81° 
23' S. Area, 2963 square miles, and population 
(1869), 746,350 persons. In Faila and Kheri 
parganas are some large lakes. Population chiefly 
Chamar, Ahir, Kurmi, Murao, Kisan, with small 
numbers of the Brahman, Kshatriya, Kayasth, and 
Vaisya. 

KHERTAH, an aboriginal tribe settled on the 
plateau of Chutia Nagpur. The Kherlah build sub- 
stantial, comfortable houses. They say that their 
first settlement was Pora, a village on the Kwl river. 
Their language, customs, and appearance is suffi- 
ciently approximate to those oi the Mundah to 
evidence a consanguinity, and they are regarded 
as an offshoot of the Santal or Ho race. They 
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worship their river, the Kocl, with rites similar to 
those with which the Santal or Ho adore the 
Damuda. The Kheriah, Bendkur, Birhor, and 
Bhuibar arc described as regularly wild inhabitants 
of the bills and jungles, who have no fixed villages, 
but move about from place to place, burning down 
che jungles, sowing in the ashes, and after the 
harvest moving elsewhere. — Dalton, p. 155; 
Camphcll, p. 36 ; W. W. Hunter. 

KIIES. Hind. A wrapper. Of those there 
are several kind >, — Khcs-bafi, Khes-chandann, 
Khes-gadra. K hes-dabba is one with a large chock ; 
Khes-do-uikha has two right sides; Kbes-tukridar 
is made of pieces of different colours joined to- 
gether. At Jlydembad in Sind, the Khes is a 
chintz scarf. See Clothing. 

KHEZAIL, a powerful and >varlike tribe in- 
habiting the banks as far as the large village of 
Semavah, on the Euphrates, where the women are 
proverbial throjgbout the country for beauty of 
t<*ature ai.cl perfect symmetry of form. — Mignan^s 
Travels, p. 194. 

KHIDMAT. Hind., Peps. Service. Pesh- 
khidmat, also Khidmatgar, a servant, a lackey, 
a personal attendant Khidmati, a sweeper, an 
attendant of a mosque. 

KHILA HARIVANSA PARVA, a modern 
supplement to the Mahabharata, containing 
legends about Krishna. 

KHILAT. Peus. A robe or dress bestowed 
by rulers in Southern Asia on persons who a 
they desire to honour. It usually consists of a 
set of shawls, pieces of silk, kimkhab, etc., but it 
may be any article — arms, horse, elephant — pre- 
sented by the ruling or superior power os a mark 
of distinction. 

KHILJI or Khalji, according to Elphinstonc, 
p. 274, a Turki tribe, part of which, in the 10th 
century, was still near the source of the Jaxartes 
(Syr Darya), but of which a portion had even 
then been long settled between Soistan and India 
(i.e. in the Afghan country). In the 10th cen- 
tury they still spoke Turki. They seem very 
early to have been closely connected with the 
Afghan, with whom their name is almost invari- 
ably associated. Lieutenant Leech, in bis valuable 
vocabulary of the languages west of the Indus, 
advances the opinion that the Afghans were 
originally a Turki or Moghul nation, but that at 
present they are a mixed race, consisting of the 
inhabitants of Gaur, the Turki tribe of Khilji, 
and the Perso-Indian tribes dwelling between the 
eastern branches of the Hindu Kush and the 
upper parts of the Indus. 

KHILTA. Hind. A basket covered with 
leather, used for travellers' baggage in the N. W. 
of India. 

KHILWAT. Arab., Hind., Pers. Privacy, 
retirement. Khdwat-khanah or Khilwat-gah, a 
private apartment, the women’s apartments. 

K’HINDRAY SHAH, a Maharrom fakir. 

KHI-NIE, a Chinese traveller in India. There 
was much intercourse between the Buddhists of 
India and China for some centuries after the 
introduction of Buddhism into China, but in the 
10th century, after a.d. 976, the religious visitors 
from China became greatlv more numerous. 
Chinese pilgrims had paaaea years in India in 
studying their religion, and wrote narratives of 
their travels. Of these there have been publishevi 
the travels of Fa Hian, a.d. 399-414 ; of Hiwen 
1 2 N 
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Tlisaug, A.i). G28>64r); of Hoci Singh, who sot 
out A.I). f>1H. The l<at(!r traveller, Klii-Nie, who 
journc'yed A.i>. 1)04-970. was r<eiit by th(' emperor 
of China at tlie head of bOO inonkR to fioek relics 
of Buddha, and to collect palm-leaf hooks. These 
pilgriiriages continue; and Colonel Yule had met 
pilgrims at Hard war, who had crossed the Him- 
alaya from Alaha-chin to visit th(' lioly plac(?.s at 
Jawala Mukhi in tln^ Panjab. — Iw/e, dathay, i. 
p. !22, ii, p. 411. 

Klfiotl-PINC. In China, the first civil and 
military mandarins who distinguish themselves in 
the administration or in war, receiv»‘ the titles of 
koung, hcon, phy, tze, and nan. All the otlicer.s, 
civil and military, of the Chine.se empire, are 
divided into nine orders, the Khiou-ping, dis- 
tinguished one fi'om the other by certain buttons, 
or rather balls, of the size of a pigeon’s egg, which 
are worn above the ofiicial cap. This distinctive 
ball is of plain red coral for the first order, of 
carved coral for tlic second, of a transjiarent de(‘j) 
blue stone for the third, of pale blue for the fourth, 
crystal for the fifth, of srniie ojiaqiio wliite stone 
for the sixth, and for the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth, of gilt and wrought cop]>(‘r, fyvery order 
is Bubdivid(‘d into two clas.ses, the oiui active and 
ofiicial, the other Rupcrnuiu(>rary ; but this makes 
no difference in the balls. 7 MI th(‘ ofiicial peison- 
ages compris('(iin tlieflc nine orders, aredc.signated 
by the generic term Kouang-fow. 4'lie term man- 
darin is unknown to the Chine8(' ; it was invented 
by the first Europeans who visited the country, 
and is probably deri veil from the rortugiu'si* word 
Mandar, to command, which they made Marnlarin. 
Sec China. 

Hind. Rice boiled to a porridge with 

milk. 

KHIRAJ. Aiun. Tax, tribute, land tax, 
generally the largest item of revenue. In Timur’s 
Institutes, the lain! tax was fixed at a third of tlic 
produce on all irrigated land, besides a certain 
due for using water from the public reservoirs; 
the land tax has, from the most remote ages, lieen 
the chief source of revenue in all Asiatic countries. 
The Sassanian kings of Persia (‘stablishod the tax 
at a third of the value of the produce ; but when 
calamity overtook tlu^ crops, the cultivators re- 
ceived advances from the treasury. These are 
still continued in Southern India, and are called 
Takkavi, or supjinrt. By Muhammadan law the 
produce of tlic land is liable to two iiiiposis, 
namely, the Ashr or tithe, a poor-rate due oidy 
on the actual produce of the soil ; and the Khiraj 
or tribute, generally imposed on land within reach 
of in'igation or running water. Ko land can lie 
subject to both Ashr and Khiraj at the same time. 
The Khiraj was imposed on Syria by Umar, and 
on Egypt by Amru ; but Arabia is Ashr, a' very 
small part of it being under the influence of run- 
ning water. The Khiraj is of two kinds, Mukas- 
siamah and Wazeefa. The former is due on the 
actual produce only, and resembles the Ashr; the 
latter is due whether there be any produce or not. 
The khalif Umar levied the Khiraj in Syria and 
Persia, the rate varying according to the value of 
the produce. Kings of India exacted one-sixth of 
the producv , besidi^s a poll-+ax, which was Mukaa- 
siainah ; but the Muhammadans converted it into 
Wazeefa in the finu' of tihci . hah; and the emperor 
Akbar, while adopting tb'> same sys.em, i.'UTiod 
it into effect with greater pri'clsion .n.d i .va’t.iess. 


In Persia, in the days of Timur, the land fax 
amounted to one -tenth of the produce of the soil ; 
but the husbandman was loaded with a number 
of other taxes, which altogether exceeded half the 
produce. In India, Timur’s descendant, the 
emperor Akbar, abolished all arbitrary taxes, and 
fixed the revenue according to the value of tlie 
different lands, which were divided into four 
classes — 

1. Poolcj, which never lies fallow. 

2. l*crowty, ke[>t out of cultivation a short time, for 
the soil to recover its strength. The Poolcj and 
Perowty were cnch of three kinds, - best, middling, and 
barb The produce of a high a of each sort was added 
together, and a third of the .sum was considered as the 
average produce of Poole j or I’crowty land ; one-third 
of it being the revenue. Slier Shah exacted rather 
rnovo. 

.'1. Chcchcr was land which liad suffered from inun- 
dations or t‘xce.s.sive rains, and received grants of 
remissions for five years. 

4. Bunjer was land which had suffered from great 
inundations, .and enjoyed still larger remissions. 

Rewards \ver(‘ granted by Akbar for liigh culti- 
vation, and the land sottlementwas Tnad('for period.s 
of ten years. — Ayin-i-Akhari ; Neil lUiilUc. on the 
Larul V’nx, quoted in Alorkhanis Nmhasfiy^ p. ,‘H. 

KHIRI) AFROZ, the Urdu version of th(? 
Pancha-tantra. 

KHJRGAH, a.vongst the Jfazara, a hunting 
match in which all the tribe take ])art; they siir- 
rouml a mountain, and, by firing matchlocks, 
drive the de(‘r and other game to a place when' 
sonn* good shots arc posted. 

KHJRGAH, a circular font. Moorcroft relates 
that after his first interview w'itli the pirzada of 
’ralihhan, he was lodged in akhirgrdi near Kun- 
duz, the only furniture of which was a fow mats 
and a clay stand for a lamp. The wants of a 
Turkoman are few in number: a tent, called a 
khirgah, shelters the whole family, and this is of 
a superior manufacture to anything of the kind 
made by tlic nomadic tribes of I’ersia, Tlu'y (‘an 
make those khirgah wanner than the best built 
bouses, — a matter of some conseciuence to them, 
seeing how severe the. winters are in tlu* country 
they inhabit. The khirgah is conical in form, the 
framework being made of laths of hard wood 
interlaced one with the other, which can be 
opened or folded up at pleasure, according as 
they wish to camp or decamp; a camel, or at 
most two, is able to carry this tent. Thick felts 
are stretched either entirely or partially acro>H 
this framework, according as the Turkoman may 
wish to avoid the burning rays of the .sun or pro- 
tect himself from the rain or cold ; they arc very 
commodious, are of all sizes, and a high ])ricc is 
given for them by some of the Persian nobles.-- 
Afoorcroft's 7V. ii. p. 480. 

KHITAI, the Cathay of the nations of Europe, 
is the name by wliich China is styled to this 
day by all or nearly all the nations who 
know it from an inland point of view, including 
the Russians, the Persians, and the nations of 
"^urkestan ; and yet it originally belonged to a 
people who were not Chinese at all. The people 
of Khitai were a Manchu race wlio inhabited for 
centuries a country to the north-cast of China, 
lying east of the Khingan inountains and iiortli of 
the river Sira, and xvhose allegiance was rcmlcn'd 
alternately to the khakans of the Turk and tlx 
emperors of China. In the beginning of the 1 0th 
century, the chief of otic of their tribes made 
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himRelf supreme^ first over his own entire race, Tho Ilaynt familirs tributary U) Khiva weri; 
and then successively ov('r the iidjoining nations 195,000, vi?.. : 

of Asia from the sea of Korea tx) the Altai. The Yanmt l .\000 Kamk, . . tonod 

son of this conqueror having assisted to place GoUhni 20,000 llidar, ir>i(VHi 

on the throne Kao-tsu, of th(^ brief dynasty of (’hostlar, .... 2,000 Sarokh, .... ir)’ooO 

the later Tcin, this prince in return not only Kalpak, .... a0,000 Urhak, .... 40,(K)0 

transferred to the Tartar a large tract of Northern Kliiva, in 1874, had 5000 population. Tlic 
China, but agreed to pay him yearly tribute, and Chosdar are said to have been brought from tin* 
to acknowledge his supremacy. The next Chiiie.se further borders of the Oxus by Muhammad Kahim 
sovereign protesting against ilo'se degradations, Khan. The silver tenga is 5*575 pence. The 
tho Khitai ruler overran all the ]»rovinces north tila, a gold coin, ' worth 12s. C>i\.~AfarHninis 
of tho Yellow River, and established his own IMtifisy ; Frasar; Fnrier ; ]Volif\s Jiokhnra: 
empire within them, under the name, of Leao or Vignca ^\i rativc; Moravief; I'nmhery's liokluira ; 
the Iron Dynasty. This Khitai (‘inpire subsisted CalhtCs Khiva; Cnptain'VaUkhano'rn A'fwma.v 
for tw'O centuries in North(‘rn China and the in Cwtnil Asia ; Invalidc Rmsc. 
adjoining regions of Tarbiry.™ - Cathay, i. KHIZDE. Rusim:. Tlie tent of the nomadc 

p. 1 lf>* Afghans near Herat and amongst tlie Hazara. 

KHIVA is tin' ancient Kh.ara.sm, the Corasmia KHIZU, also written Khidjer and Khidr, is the 
of European writers, Avhich \va.s famous between Rhaja Khiz.r of Muhammadans of Persia and 
the lOth ainl 15th centurioB, but was overthrown India. 4'he lie’ rew notions about tho identity 
by Chengi/ Khan, and its last Fovereign, dalal-ud- of J‘hin>n us and Elias have been adopted and 
Din, fell in Mesopotamia (Kharasm), .since wiiieii exjiainhal hy the Muhammadans, who also iden- 
evt'nts tho an.'a of the lerritories have remained as tifv in some way with them their mysterious 
at jiresciit, comprising a rt'giou along tlic Cjispian prophet Khidr or Khizr. Hcrmitiiges or chapels 
from I ’ersia nort! to th(! Kirghiz country and east deflicated to Khidr and Elms appear to have 
to the Oxus and Lake Aral. bf'en \ery aurnerous in Muhammadan countries, 

Khiva city lies about 40 miles west of the O.tus, espei.ially on hilKtops, and tho oriental Christians 
distant from M(‘rv 4.'>2 niih'.s, from lb*rat and and semi-Christians also always associate Elias 
Orenburg hOO. It is situated on a fertile plain with mountain tops. There seems to bo scarcely 
near the Oxus, in lat. 4 1 22' 40" N., and long. 2' a prominent peak in the Greek Archipelago with 
57" E., and is about half a mile square, containing wliich the name of Elias is not connected, 
about 1500 Iiouses, clay built and arranged in Throughout India, Khizr is a popular Muham- 

narrow streets, with a population of about 12,00(1 mmlan saint. He is supposed to be immortal; 
]K'rmanciit inhabitants. It is surrounded by a having on one occasion drank of the waters of iin- 
wall and bastions and a broad Ix'lt of gardens. It mortality, said to lx* situat(*d iu regions of darkness 
has a few schools, 'riie oasis is well watered by in a remote corner of the world, and some iileutify 
canals from tin* Oxus (Amu Darya), lying in a him with Enoidi, sonu* with Elijah. He is sup- 
he rid of both sides of that river at the southem posed to perambulati* tluMvorld, like tho wandering 
shore of Lake Aral at the Kizil Kurn steppe, Jew , and to hav(‘oecasiorial)y appeared to different 
Hokhara on tho 8.E., and on the W. the Ust Urt peoj»le. He* is always clad in green, as his name 
and desert of the 'Ichaudor Turkoman. It is 120 in Arabic indicates. Tlie government of Kassjin 
mill's from N. to S., and 115 from E. to W.- - tenninates, and that of Sulmania in Kurdistan 
1.5,800 square miles. commence.^, at the river Ixeilan ; near this is a 

The dominion sulqect to the Khan of Khiva is small building, a ziyarat or place? of pilgrimage*, 
more extensive, viz. from the Caspian to the called tho Makan of Kidd(?r Elias, or resting- 
Aral, i.c. from the Jhissian fort of Alexamlrovski place of the prophet Elias. The Muhammadans 
to a little south of lat. 4L N. helievi' that Elijah never died, and that he is still 

The area of those boundiries is about 410,0()0 on earth, where he is to remain until the coming 
square miles, but, except I he oasis of Merv and of Jesus Christ. They call him Khizr or ever- 
b.auks of the Oxus, the entire country is an un- green, im account of the evc'rlasting life which 
broken expanse. Tho elimale in winter is cold ho enjoys, and by which he is kept ever in a 
for five months, frost intense, 4 ’ to 8*^ below flourishing condition, in a jjanidiso which, say 
zero. In summer tho lieat is intolerable, rain they, might be taken for heaven itself. In ri'fer- 
seldom falls; and in tin* autumn violent galc.s blow ence to this, a 'PurkiBh poet observes, ‘ Keep your- 
off the steppes and fill the air with impalpable selves from believing that this world is your home, 
dust, darkening the lace of the land; in a few your home is in he.aven alone; strive therefore by 
hours new sandhills arc heaped up and former the means of virtue to reach that home when* 
ones disappear ; whole caravans are soinetimes Elias dwells, and where a place is prepared for 
engulfed or suffocated in such sand storms, you.’ IJicse notions of the Muhamm.'idans are 
chilled Tebbad. The camels refuse to move, and derived from the Jews. Jesus himself was taken 
lie stretched along the ground, and the travellers fur Elias, rc-appearing after nine centuries of 
shelter themselves behind their heasb*. concealment. The prophecy that Eliiah should 

The population of the khanate consiste of tribes come before the great and tcrnble day of the 
of Uzbak, Turkoman, Karakal[.ak, Kazak or I.>ord, lias probably given rise to the notion th»i 
Kirghiz Sart or Tajak, Persian, and Kurd he had not yet completed his part on earth. Iu 
slaves ’mostly Persian and Kurd, with a few Northern India, on the Fridays of the month 
Russians, Jews, and Hindus. The settled popula- Shaban, along the banks of the Jumna and 
lion of the khanate resided in 60,0l>U houses, and Ganges, Muhammadan women launch tiny bouts 
amounted to 300,000 individuals. Tho nomade on the river.s in his name. Hebcr (i. p. IGd) 
topulation dwelt in 12,000 Karakalpak huts, and mentions that the* legends m Lower Bengal n*- 
were 180,000 in number. ! made rnn of different Rabbin- 
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ical fabli'K conceniiug Kliozcr, tlio sorvant <»f ns Jjighly venerated by tlic Kirghiz and Uzbalts 
Abraham, and the propiiet Elijah. He ie by eonic ns the Koran it8elf.-~r. Famfecry, 

supposed to be St. (jeorge of England, whom they Jiokhnra, p. 240. 

call Khizr Elias. A legend is to the c/Tcct that KHOJAK,a tribe of Uathans, an offshoot of 
he was vizir and general to Kai Kobad of Persia, the Kakar of Mckhtar. 

and discovered and drank of the fountain of life, KHOJF^KD has n turquoise mine, but (he etonos 
and will ni^vcr die, but will await the last trumn. are of a greenish line, and far less esteome'd than 
— /hit Jiatuta ; Burton's Sriuflfy ii. p. 249 ; liicns those of Naishnpur, in Khorasan. There is another 
Kurdistan^ i. p. f>2 ; Yule's ('nthay. of very insignitieant not/C somewhere, in Kerman. 

KUO is a population of about 400,000 people — P'rascr's Khorasan^ p. 106. 
occupying the delta of the Mei-kong, in Kambojia, KHOKANl), the ancient Farghana. The 
between 8iam au<l Cochin -Chins, the remaining khanate of Khokand is an almond-shaped valley 
100,000 of the population being Chinese, Cochin- about 160 miles long, from Makhram to Uzgend. 
Chinese, Siamese, Malays, Portuguese, and mixed It is surrounded on all aides by mountains and 
races. See Kambojia, mountain plateaux. Khokand town is modern, 

KHOGILU. According to the Jahan Numa, with 75,000 inhabitants. Paper is largely made, 
one of the earlier divisions of the province of Goitre is very prevalent. 

Ears was into the five Kureh, circles or depart- KlIOT^A. Bkng. The drier parts of the islands 
ments, — Istakhr, Darabjird, Shahpur, Ardashir, in the delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, 
and Kobad. At present it consists of three KIIOMAN RASA, a Hindi work, desciiptivt' of 
principal parts, viz. — 1. Ears proper (Persis the last sack of Chitore. 

proper) ; 2. Luristan, near the Persian Gulf ; and KIIOMASEE, a particular kind of magic square, 

fi. Behbehan, or the country of the Khogilu, which KHONBEE. Hind. A cotton and silk cloth 

represents the Kureh of Kobad. Behbehan is bordered witli gold and silver thread, 
bounded on the north by the great belt of moun- KHONDAMIR was born at Herat about a.ii. 
tains which separate Irak Ajam from the southern 880 (a.d. 1175). He was the son of Mir Khond. 
provinces of Persia; the northern and north- His name was Ghaias - ud - Din Muhammad-bin- 
eastern shores of the Persian Gulf form its Humam-ud-Din, and he wrote the Khalasat-ul- 
boundary to the south, liam Hormuz and tlie Akhbar, which is an abridgment of the Rauzat- 
Ka’b country lie to the west, while Shuliatan ns-Safa, wiitten by his father. From his early 
separates Behbehan on the cast from the direct youth he devoted his life to the study of history, 
dependencies of Ears. On the E, and S.E., Beh- and had the benefit of the large library collected 
benan is surrounded by the Mamaseni tribe, on the by Ali Shir. He accompanied an embassy to 
N. and N.AV.by the Bakhtiyari, and on the W. and Khusru 8hah, tlic chief of Kunduz, and was after- 
S. by the Ka’b Arab. Besides the Khogilii, several wards appointed to the ecclesiastical court. In 
other tribes inhabit these mountains, such as the the year 918 (a.d. 1507-8) Khorasan was ovct- 
Jarumi, the Yusufi, and upwards of a thousand run by the Uzbaks, and Khondainir went to 
families occupy the plain of Behbehan, settled in Georgia, where he wrote the Maasir-ul-Muluk, 
villages or dispersed in tents. These are the Juina- the Akhbar - ul - Akhyar, the Dastur-ul-Wazrn, 
Buzurg, the Afshar, and some Arab settlers. The the Makarram-ul-Akhlak. He left Persia about 
names of tlic Turkish tribes are — the Karabnghi, A.H. 985 (a.d. 1528-29), he was introduced to the 
Agbaghi, Bcgdcli, Golebi, and Sheiri, speaking emperor Baber at Agra, and accompanied him to 
tlie Turkish langiingc; while the Afshar, although Bengal. On Baber’s death he attached himself to 
of the same origin, have forgotten tlieir mother- Humayun, in whose name he wrote the Kaniin- 
tonguc. The Doveti, Ghesti, Mayaz-kuli, Barash, i-Humayuni, Elliot says the Humayun Namn. 
Milosi, and Juleki are of the Lur race, and speak Ho accompanied Humayun to Gujerat, and died 
the Lurisli dialect. — De Bode's Tr. p. 276. in his camp a.ii. 941 (a.d. 1684-86), aged 61 or 

KHOGIR. Hind. A native saddle, a pack- 62. At his own request, his body was conveyed 
saddle. Khogir Shah, a Maliarram fakir, to Agra, and buried at the side of Nizam-ud-l)in 

KHOJ. Hind. Information, search. Khoji, Auliyand the saint, and Amir Khusru the poet, 
a tracker. In the Paiijab, j)rofesBional trackers The Khalasat-ul- Akhbar brings Asiatic history 
are employed to trace stolen cattle, by their foot- down to a.d. 1528. Khondamir’s larger chronicle 
prints (kori or pyra). They do this even for a was the Habib-us-Siyar, or Friend of I'ravels.— 
hundred miles, and their success, even through Elliot's Hist, of India; Ouselcy's Travels^ ilii. 4 DO. 
unpromising places, as sandy plains and gravel and KHONE, Kone, or Konar. Tam. Meaning 
kankar beds, and over rivers and swamps, is very king, a title of the Idayar or great shepherd race 
extraordinary. The Panjab Khoji is similar to of the south of India. 

the Paggi of Guierat. The system of tracking KHONE. Arab. Brotherhood, the, tribute 
criminals to their homes and haunts rests in India claimed from time immemorial by the Bedouins 
solely on the responsibility of village headmen for in return for their protection. Each village pays 
the good behaviour of their charge. — Calcutta Khone to one shaikh in every tribe, who then 
RevieWy No. Ixxiii., Sept. 1861, p. 11. acknowledges the tribe as his ukhta or sister, and 

KHOJA, corrupt, of Khaja, a respectable man, is bound to protect it against all the members of 
a respectable term for a eunuch. Also the Khaja, his own tribe. 

name of an Ismaili sect of Sind and the western KHONG-BONG, a musical instrument of the 
parts of India. See Ismaili ; Karmati ; Khaja. Siamese, composed of a semicircle of suspended 
KHOJA AHMAD YESEVI is to this day the tongues, 
patron saint of the wandering nomades in the K’HOPRA. Hind. Dried kernel of the cocoa- 
steppes of Central Asia. His moral and religious nut. K’hopra ch'hilni ki chouki, an instrument 
noemp, of which some examples are given in for rasping the kernel of the cocoanut. K’hoprn, 
Vambery’g Tchaghataian Studies of Language, are also small leather caps (shaped like the end 
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or point of tlie coooanut shell), used to blind 
cattle turning the Persian well- wheel. 

KHOR, a territonr south-east of Ladakh and 
eastward of the ByltSB of Bahi or Little Tibet. 
Its people are supposed to be the Chaurancei 
Scythae of Ptolemy. — A. Cunningham, 

KHORAN, a tribe who, a little before the birth 
of Christ, ruled over Afghanistan, the Panjab, and 
Khorasan. 

KHORASAN may be regarded as comprising 
tlje whole of Persian territory lying between the 
Caspian and the Afghan border near Herat. On 
the north it is bounded by the Aral Caspian 
desert, from which it is now separated by the 
long narrow strip of Akhal Tekko Turkoman 
territory occupied by Russia ; on the south it is 
severed from the rest of Persia by the Great Salt 
Desert; on the east a strip of savage, though 
fertile country, overrun by Turkomans, separates 
it from Afghanistan ; and on the west the decrepit 
province of Astrabad, already half-Russianized, 
connects it with the Caspian portion of the lianic 
empire. Its length is about 500 miles, its breadth 
400, and its superficial area about 200,000 square 
iiiilcB. MacGregor’s calculation that the population 
of Khorasan is about a million and a quarter may 
be light. Perhaps it would not be a very erron- 
eous calculation to fix the entire population of 
the region lying between the Caspian and Herat 
at two millions, consisting of scraps of various 
races, and all as much inflamed against the Persian 
as they are favourably disposed to Russian rule. 
The tribes are numerous, Arab, Baluch, Bey at, 
Chulai, Karai, Khursliahi, JiCk, Jalaycr, Mardi, 
Muzdurani, Kekhi, and Timuri, The country 
is essentially mountainous ; and of the rivers, 
the Atrek is tlie only one that does not waste 
its waters upon the desert. The fertility of 
the province has long passed into a proverb, 
and no travellers exalt it more strongly than the 
Russians. Previous to the fall of (jeok Tepe, 
General Skobeleff made a reconnausance into the 
country to the south of the Kopet Dagh, which 
used to belong to Khorasan, but of late yeais 
fell under the sway of the Tekke 'I’urkomans. 
This district is by no means the most favoured 
portion of Khorasan, according to Petrnosevitcli 
and Baron Bode. General Annenkoff, however, 
who was on Skobcleff’s staff at the time, writes 
in the most enthusiastic strains of the district, 
praising it for its forests, its vines, and its 
magnificent pastures. 

Khorasan coutaina many fruitful plains, some 
lofty ridges of mountains, and several wi«le tracts 
of deseit. It is, except in its most fcrtde ilistricts, 
but partially supplied with water ; and from local 
position lias, perliaps, been more exposed to pre- 
«latory invasions than any country in the universe. 
Ita boundaries have greatly varied with the alter- 
ing power of its rulers, and even at present sur- 
rounding nations use the name <lifferently. 'I’he 
emperor Baber tells us, in bis Commentaiies, that 
in iiis time the people of India ap|die«l the teim 
Khorasan to all the regions west of the Indus. 

Whenever I’ersia was diatiactcil by internal 
factions, or had to susUvin foreign attack, the 
tribes of Tarlary creased the Oxus and spread 
IhemRelvcs over Khorasan. It was this province 
which tiie valour of Rustum had todebunt against 
the continual inroads of Afrasaib. The Seljuk 
chiefs invaded it long before their rule was extended 


over the other parts of the empire to which it 
belongs. It suffered greatly from the ravages of 
Chengiz and of Timur ; and during the reigns 
of the first SufTavean kinra, the Uzb^s, who had 
conquered the country of Bokhara, made annual 
attacks upon its fields and cities. The genius of 
Abbas the Great checked these 'ruinous inroads, 
and Nadir made this race of plundering Tartars 
tremble for their own possessions. But the death 
of that conqueror left his native province more 
exposed than ever no hostile invasion; for while 
his descendants, spite of the vast inheritance 
which he had bequeathed them, exercised a mock 
sovereignty over the city of Mashed, several 
military chiefs, taking advantage of the distracteii 
state of tlie empire, seized upon the different forls 
of Khorasan, and, aided by the confusion of the 
times, succeeded iu establishing a number of small 
principalities, ov<t wliich they exercised an almost 
regal sway, making war or concluding peace with 
their petty neighbours as it suiied their interest, 
and Boinetiines defying, and at others paying 
homage and tribute to, the powerbil nionarchs by 
whom they w'ere surrounded. Mashed, the capitiil 
of the J^erbian division of Khorasan, is situated 
about two farsang from the rmiis of the ancient 
city of Tons, and is celebrated for a very superb 
.sepuictire, in which repose the relics of Imam 
Itaza, and those of the khalif llarun-ur-Rashid. 
Khorasan is peopled by many races ; its warlike 
inhabitants boast their descent from Arabian, 
Kurd, Turkish, and Afghan tribes, who came into 
the provinc'^ at different periods to subdue or to 
defend it; but neither their having so long in- 
liabited the same soil, nor a sense of common 
danger, has softened those inveterate preiudicoa, 
or abated that rooted hatred, with which these 
races regard each other ; and it had been the 
policy of the inonarchs of Persia to increase 
divisions, which enable them to keep in subjection 
a country whose inhabitants, if united by any 
feeling that resembled patriotism, would have 
been dangerous ; for the men of Khorasan, from 
the robustness of their frame, aiul from their 
being continually inured to war, are proverbially 
brave ; and Nadir Shah usiul to Wnn this fine 
province ‘ the sword of Persia.’ The Kayn Arabs 
have long enjoyed the reputation of being ^ the 
hardiest and the bravest of the infantry of Kho- 
rasan. A part of the district of Kayn borders on 
Iho desert of Seistan, while it is bounded in 
another quarter by the territories of the Afghans. 

Khorasan is the name by which the Afghans, 
Babicli, and Brahui designate the region known 
to Kuropeans as Afghanistan and Baluchistan. It 
is a softened jiroiiunciation of Khoresthan, or coun- 
try of the sun or the i^lace of liglit, in other words 
nu«l thus corres})onding to the German Morgen- 
land, the east, the orient, as being the^ eastern- 
most province of the ancient empire of (3yrus and 
Darius. The Afghans, however, now distinguisli 
tiieir ow'ii land as Pukhtuii Khwa or 1 athan 
country, and Watan Khwa or native country. The 
ancient Khorasan stretched far into Chinese Tar- 
tary, and was ocejipied by aev(.‘ral colonies. It 
had the Indus on the cast, the desert of Yeza on 
the west, the river Amu Darya (Oxus) on the 
north, and the Arabian Sea on the south.— Afarl- 
ham\H Kmhaxsy ; Kinneir's Memoir; Malcolms 
JWsia; Khambiff aur V Klhnographie dt la Perse; 
MacGregor ; IJellew, 
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KHOREWAH, also written Kharawa, a con- 
siderable taibe dwelling near the Oraon and to 
the north of the Larha Kol, in the highest hills 
to the north of Jushpur, and in those between 
Sarguja and Palemow. They speak much the 
same language as the Ho, &ntu, Bhumi, and 
^fundah, and they appear to be of the same stock, 
though much less civilised. They are a consider- 
able, ugly, and ill-favoured tribe, in the district 
of Palemow, in Siogrowlce, the hilly country 
of Mirzapur and Rewah, and on the borders of 
Benares and Behar, and westwards in parts of 

M a and Jushpur, and they are nbuierous to 
E. in those parts of the plain i adjoining 
the hills. They are also found on the outskirts of 
the Patna and Arrah districts. A division of the 
Kharawa tribe is the Bhogtah. The Kharawa are 
the dominant tribe of Ptdemow and Singrowlee. 
They are labourers, palanquin -bearers, and porters. 
The rajas of Singrowlee and Jushpur are Kharawa, 
though claiming to be Rajput. They have no 
caste distinctions, and eat anything. The Kharawa 
of Sarguja do not use the plough. The race are 
mostly short of stature, but with well-knit 
muscular frames, complexion brown, not black, 
sharp, bright, deep-set eyes, noses not deficient in 
prominency, somewhat high cheek-bones, but 
without marked maxillary protuberances. The 
Kharawa of the hills are wild savages, armed with 
battle-axes, bows and arrows. They are nomadic, 
and migrate every second or third year. Their 
villages are therefore mere standing camps, con- 
sist of about forty houses built round a large 
square, in the centre of which is the dancing 
area. — Dalton^ p. 176 ; Camplcll^ pp. 86, 40, 878 ; 
Captain Blunt in Bengal As. Soc. Bes. vii, 
KHORFAKEN. The date trees on the coast of 
Oman form a continuous grove to Khorfaken, a 
distance of 160 miles, and the Arabs have a 
saying that a traveller may proceed the whole 
distance without ever losing their shade. Dates 
form a principal export from Oman, large quan- 
tities being taken to India, The middle classes of 
the Muhammadan and Hindu population of India 
are very partial to them. The best are brought 
from Basrah and Bahrein, those from Oman being 
classed next in excellence. Some are simply dried 
an<l then strung on lines ; others, which is the 
usual plan, are packed in baskets. — Wcllstars 
Travels^ i. p. 188. 

KliOSA. Pushtu. A piece of fine pashmina 
cloth, very soft, worn as a shawl, at either end 
there is a slight border woven ; also mufflers 
for feet of cattle, used by thieves. 

KHOSA. There are in the delbi of the Indus 
other pastoral and peaceable classes be^ ides the 
Jat of Muhammadan persuasion, such as the 
Khosa in Upper Sind, the Sikli Uoliana, and 
immigrants from the Panjab, who have in many 
instances become nmalgainatc'd witli the peojjle of 
the country. Tlie Khosa occupy tlie sandy tract 
called the Thai between llindu.stan and Sind, and 
become a predatory tribe ou the eastern confines 
of Sind, verging towards the Cutch territoriis, 
where they are very troublesome. There are, also, 
on the eastern boundaries, Rajputs located us wan- 
dering herdsmen. The Daoudputra, who inhabit 
generally the country of that name in the north, 
are to be met with in various j)arts (>f Sind. The 
Siimalt arc Jat, though they an; generally known 
by the former title; such also are tlie Machi and 


numerous other subdivisions of the Jat tribes. 
Tjp till the earlv part of the 19th oenturvi the 
Mair in the south, the Larkhani in the north, and 
the desert Sahrai and Khosa in the west, carried 
on a system of pillage in the Rajput countries. — 
IPod's Rmasilian, ii. p. 166. 

KHOTEN, Iltsa, Ilchi, or Hi, lies to the south- 
east of Yarkand, in lat 87® 16' N., and long. 79® 
25' E., and is situated between, or rather ^ove, 
the junction of the Khoten and Karakash rivers. 
It is surrounded by a low wall, and has 18,000 
houses, with eight serais for the use of foreign 
merchants and traders from Ilchi, Karakash, and 
Yurunkash. Khoten is nearer than Yarkand is to 
Kashmir, but the routes from and to the latter 
place are more generally adopted by traders. 
From Yarkand to Leh in Ladalui the distance is 
reckoned at veiy nearly 500 miles, while fi-om 
Khoten to Leh it is about 850, and from Leh to 
Sultanpur in Kulu it is close on 260 miles more. 

Khoten district has a population of 129,500 
souls. It is at the northern base of the Kouen 
Lun mountains, and includes the deep valleys 
which drain its slopes into the river on which 
Ilchi or Iltsa, the capiRd, with its 6000 houses, 
stands. The district is famous fur its musk, silk, 
gold, and jade. 

Khoten may be considered the most centrfil 
and inaccessible state of all Asia, but it was a 
scat of very ancient civilisation, and was already 
in friendly relations with China in n.C. 140. In 
the 4th century of our era. Buddhism was in 
high development here. Though much of the 
surface appears to be rugged mountain, it is 
interspersed with level tracts, which are both 
fruitful and iK)j^>ulous. At one time, like the 
other states of Eastern Turkestan, it was under a 
Muhammadan chief of Turkish or Mongol descent. 
— Bunsen ; Yule's Cathay ii. p. 567 ; MoorcrojT s 
Travels., i. p. 867 ; Klaproth., J. Asiatupie^ No. 
xvii. ; Histoirc de la Ville de Khoten^ liemusat ; 
Quarterly Oriental Magazine, Calcutta, Sept. 1834 ; 
Russians in Central Capt. Vnlikhanof and 

M. Vemukof, p. 158; P. Annin ins yamhery\^ 
Bokhara, p. 9. 

KllOUNG. Bukm. a kind of rice beer made 
by the hill tribes of Burma. 

KHOZDAK, a valley and small town in Balucli- 
istan. The valley is extensive, in shape some- 
wlint like a Maltese cross, and through it, from 
north to south, passes the caravan road to Wudd 
ami Beyla. In the hills near Khozdai, lead is 
found. To the west by a little north of Khozdar, 
and distill) t about 10 miles, is the small town of 
Kliappar, capital of tlie district, inhjibited by 
the Kahlrani trilie. Khozdar figiires in Persian 
romaneea, aiui was formerly beyond doubt a 
place of note. A considerable tuppa or mound 
lies north of the town. From Khozdar along the 
liiink of the Kudkliami, tlie soil is strewed with 
fragments of burnt bric'k and [lottery, and farther 
on, a rude olielisk of mud, 20 to 25 feet in height, 
the base of cemi'iited stones. — ]h\ Cooke in Jiom- 
hay Med. I'raio.., 1800; Masson's Journeys, ii. 44. 

KHl'BBES, a district of J^ersia, with a small 
town of that name, 50 miles E. of Kerman. It is 
famed for its Jienim and its dates, the latter of 
the blaek and red kinds. The summer heat is 
so intenst‘ that the people go to the higher 
ground. The poisonous wind, tlie Bad-i-Simuin, 
blows for forty days in .suminer, generally an 
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hour before and an hour after noon. About 12 
mUes to the N.E. is a plain 9 to 12 miles long, 
with salt several inches deep. Eastward of 
Tekkah lies the ^eat desert extending towards 
Seistan. It is uninhabited. — MacGr, p. 249. 

KHUD. Pers. Self. Khud-rai, self-opinionated. 
Khud-pasand, vain, conceited. It has many 
combinations. Khud-ba-daolat, our royal selves. 

Khud-baft, soft silk fabric made for shawls. 
Khud-kasht, a person cultivating his own (khud) 
soil (kasht) ; land so cultivated. Khud-rang, 
natural coloured or uudyed, applied to woollen 
fabrics. 

KHUDA. Hind. God. Khudawand, inojster ; 
Nao-khuda, a shipmaster, the English nakoda. 
Khuda Hafiz, may God protect you, a com- 
mon Muhammadan salutation when parting with 
a friend ; adieu. The Arabs say Allah Yesellemak, 
God preserve thee, or Allah Yeburik, God bless thee. 

KHULK. Pers. The down which grows 
under the hair of the mountain goat. It is of 
tins Unit tlie Koslimir shawls aie fabricated. 

KllULLA-MINAR, a pyramid of heads. In 
1732, Kustum Khan was appointed to the office 
of foujdar of the Northern Circars. He exter- 
minated the petty chiefs whom he found there, 
lie offered a reward, and a sufficient number of 
th(' heads of the zamindars and their followers 
were brought in to form two head pyramids or 
Khulla-minar. 

KllULLEE. Guj. In Gujerat an open spot 
contiguous to the village in which the whole 
harvest produce of the village is stored, over 
which a guard is placed. Attached to the Khullee 
are a number of pits into which the seed is 
thrown when brought from the field. 

KHULM or Tashkurgan town is 807 miles 
N.N.W. of Kabul, 810 miles S.E. of Bokhara, 
hO miles from Balkh, 70 miles from Kunduz, 420 
miles N.E. of Herat, and 497 miles N.W, of 
Peshawiir by Kabul, It is situated on a plain imme- 
diately north of the gorge by which the Khulm 
river escapes the hills. It consists of four or five 
villages, with a population, in 1845, of 15,000 
souls. Since the 9th 1855 it has been in the 
hands of the Afghans. Silk is largely produced, 
and passes through Kabul in the route to Multan. 
The caravans of Bokhara and Kabul in summer 
pass successively to Khulm, ami render it popu- 
lous and rich. A great majority of the inhabitants 
are Tajak. Khulm appears to have been at one 
time in the possession of a family called Klialhich 
or Killich ; and on the north side of the Oxiis in 
tins longitude, occupying part of the liill eountry 
east of Bokhara, is a poor but independent people 
of Persian race called Ghalcha. Meyendorff 
calls them very swarthy, but Valikhanof says 
expressly, ‘ The Tajak have dark complexion and 
hair, whilst fair people are found among the 
Ghalcha,’ This might explain the yellow-haired 
j>eopl 0 mentioned by Goes, and his use of the 
expression Calcicnsium populos , — Mohun J^aVs 
'/ravels; Ferricr^s Journeys; Elphinstune's Caubul; 
Jhrncs' Travels; Pu/eV Cathay. 

KHUMBO, a rana of Mewar capital, Chitore, 
A.i>. 1418-14C8, a zealous Jaina religionist, who 
built the Jaya Starabha towers on the hrow of 
Cliitore, also the principal temple at Sadri, near 
Kornulmir. During his long reign he filled his 
country with beautiful buildings l)otb civil and 
religious. 


KHUMDAN was the name given by the Turkish 
and Western Asiatic nations to the city of Chhang- 
gan, now- represented by Sin-gan-fu in Shen-si, 
which was the capital of several Chinese dynasties 
between the 12tn century b.c. and 9th cen- 
tury a.D. — Yule's Cathay., i. p. 61. 

KHITMI and Kuki, two tribes who occupy 
the hills of Sylhet, Tiperah, and Chittagong ; the 
Khimii on the skirts, and the Kuki on the 
tops of the hills. The Kuki are the ruder or 
more pagan, though also tinctured with Hinduism. 
They tenn their supreme being Khojeiu Putiang, 
to whom they sacrifice a gyal, and an inferior one 
is named Sli un Saq, to whom they offer a goat. 
Shem Saq is pu? up in every quarter of a village, 
in the form of a rude block of wood. Before this 
they place the heads of the slain, whether of men 
in war or of animals of the chase. — Latham. 

KHUMS or Khams. Ar, A fifth part, described 
in the Koran m the property of God, his prophet, 
and Ida relations, or men of his tribe, the Bini 
Hashim, who are poor and destitute. The right 
of the Bini Hashim to a share in the khams is 
grounded upon their being excluded from any 
portion of the zukaat. — Malcolm's Persia. 

KHUN, choli pieces of Dharwar, used by 
women working in the fields. 8 annas for each 
choli, 

KHUN. Pers. Blood. Khuni, a murderer. 
Khunrez, bloodshed. Khun-i-Shavam or Khun 
Siawaahan, dragon’s blood ; the Dam-ul-akliwain, 
also the balsam or resin of Pterocarpus draco. — 

; Powell. 

KHUND or Khand. Hind. A pool, a spring, 
a bath. 

KHUNDOOA. Hind. A silk fabric made in 
Khurdha estate, in the Puri district, and worn 
principally by the Puri people. 

KHUNGKOO. Hind. An article of female 
jewellery, anklets with bells. 

KHUNNIAKA, in Kangra, contains inscriptions 
in old Pali, of date Ist century a.C. The cha- 
racter used in the inscriptions is Aryan Pali. 
These are of paleographic importance, as showing 
the transition state of the Ariano-Pali character. 
— Iknyal As. Soc. Journ. xxiii. p. 67. 

KHUNOONG, a race or tribe occupying the 
mountains at the source.s of the Irawodi river, in 
hit. 27" 40' N., and long. 98" E. They dwell to 
the N.E. of the Khamti race. 

KIllJNUKIANA. Auar. In Arabic medicine, 
cold remedies. 

KHUKAK. Pers. A dose of medicine; food. 
Khuraki, Hind., Pers., an allowance, a dose, a 
mouthful. 

KHUKI). Pers, Small. Khurdah, leavings, 
fragim nts, small money, eliange cash. 

KHUUDADBA or ibn Khurdadba, the surname 
of Ahud Kasim Abdullah -bin -Abdullah -bin - 
Khunladba, an olhcer of high rank under the 
khalif.s, who died a.d. 912, a.ii. 800. He employed 
his h‘iriurv‘ in topograpliic'al and geographiail 
researche.s, and wrote the Kitab-uI-Masalik wa ul- 
M ai n a 1 ik. — /tV lii>f. 

KHUKDIIA, in Bengal, is r place noted iis the 
residence of Nityananda, the fellow-reforrner of 
Chaitunya. 'i'he latter retired to Nilachull, leav- 
ing his colleague at th<! head of the dio(;(‘H<* in 
Bengal. Nityananda at last took up his abode at 
Khurdha, and married a Brahman’s ilaugliter. — 
Travels of a I, p. 5. 
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KHURDHA, a sabdiviaion of the Puri district 
in Oruaa. It was a Native State until 1804, 
when, on the raja rebelling, it was reeiuned by 
the Britiah ; but the raja continued to be the 
hereditary guardian of the Jagapath teuQple 
until convicted of wilful murder in 1878, and 
transported to the Andaman Islands. — W. W. 
Hunter, 

KHURD KABUL, a formidable defile or pass 
about Biz miles long, shut in by lofty hills, between 
whose precipitous sides the sun, in winter, only 
looks in for a little. When General Sale's brigade 
passed through this defile in 1841, they were 
opposed by 200 Ghilzai, and lost 67 men in killed 
and wounded. It was througli this, after th*- 
evacuation of Kabul, that 4500 fighting me ., 
including 700 European soldiers, and 12,000 
native camp followers, with their women And 
children, endeavoured to retreat, but the Afghans 
fired on them, and 3000 souls perished in the 
attempt, 8th Jan. 1 842. When Sir George Pollock 
twice passed through this defile, he crowned the 
heights and suffered no opposition. — MacGr. p. 540. 

KHURI, a clumsy sailing vessel peculiar to the 
Maidive Islands, which visits India during the fine 
weather of the north-east monsoon. 

KHURM. The inhabitants of Khurni call 
themselves Tajak, but have no tradition of their 
origin. They are evidently a mixed race, some of 
them with remarkable large heads and features, 
some with small heads and sharp lineaments. 
The complexion of the men is dark, but that of 
the girls and young women fair, although they 
had all black hair and eyebrows, the latter as 
regularly arched as if they had been pencilled. 
They are generally pretty, almost handsome. — 
MoorcrofCa Travels^ ii. p. 398. 

KHURMA. Pers. Phoenix dactylif era. Dates, 
the dried drupes ; also sugar of dates. The name 
is also given to the dried drupes of P. sylvestris. 

KHURNK’H, the tribal name of the Oraon race 
of Chutia Nagpur, known in many parts of India 
as Dhangars, from Dang or Dhang, a hill. 

The Omons in the Lohardagga district, which 
includes the whole of Chutia Nagpur proper, 
number 862,480 ; in Sirguia, about 20,000 \ 
Jashpur, 25,000. They drink spirits when they 
have the opportunity, but indulge in no narcotics 
except tobacco, which the males chew and smoke ; 
of ganja, bhang, and opium they have a whole- 
some dread. 

The name of the day of the week is often given 
to their children, as Etwar to a boy, Etwori to a 
girl born on Sunday, Sumar and Sumari for 
Monday ; but these are Hindi terms. They have 
no such names for the days of the week in their 
own language. Most of the common names are, 
by a change of termination, adapted to male or 
female, as Birsa, Birsi ; Dulka, Dulki ; Chamra, 
Chorari. 

At their marriages most of the males have war- 
like weapons, real or sham, and as they approach 
the village of the bride’s family the young men 
from thence emerge, also armed, as if to repel the 
invasion, and a mimic fight ensues, which, like a 
dissolving view, blends pleasantly into a dance. 
In this the bride and briaegroom join, each riding 
on the haunch of one of their friends. 

KHURPA or Karpa. Hind. A weeder. 

KHURUM, afterwards Shah Alain, was son 
of Aurangzeb by r Rajput princess of Amber, of 


the Cutchwaha tribe, and hence probably his 
name Kurm, synonymous to Gutchwa, a tortoise. 
— Tod*a R< }<uthan^ i. p. 867. 

KHUS^4. Hind.,. Pers. Pleasant, agree- 
able: hence Khush bosh, a well-to-do person; 
Khush khured, an open market ; Khush - hal, in 
good condition ; Khushi, pleasure ; Khush ball, 
a voluntary contribution, a benevolence. 

KHUSHAB, a battle was fought here on the 
8th February 1857. 

KHUSHHAL CHAND, author of the Tarikh- 
i-Mahomed Shahi, also called Tarikh-i-Nadir uz- 
zamani. It is a history of India from the time of 
Ibrahim Lodi to Muhammad Shah, A.ii. 1152 (a.d. 
1739-40), and gives also notices of other govern- 
ments. He was a clerk in the Diwani otfice of 
Dehli in the time of Muhammad Shah. 

KHUSH-HAL-KHAN, the khan of theKhatak 
tribe, a voluminous author, who wrote seveial 
poems for the purpose of exciting the nationnl 
enthusiasm of his countrymen when Aurangzeb 
was engaged in a war with the north-eastern 
Afghans. The poems are remarkable for their 
high and ardent tone, and for their spirit of 
patriotism and independence. He was tne best 
governor the Khataks ever had, being liberal, 
brave, and pleasing in manners. His poems are 
much prizea by the Khataks. He was confined 
at Dehli by Aurangzeb for 12 years, owing to 
his oldest son, Byiam Khan, having killed one 
of the sons of Shaikh Rahmkar, a famous Khatak 
saint. The whole of this time he employed in his 
favourite pastime of writing poetry. He had 56 
sons, of whom 82 lived to manhood. He was a 
descendant of Malik Akor. Malik Akor agreed 
with the emperor Akbar to protect the country 
south of the Kabul river from depredations, and 
he thus became the chief of the tribe, and handed 
his authority down. — Elphin. p. 561. 

KHUSHKA. Hind. Plain boiled rice, also 
the mark of sovereignty placed on the forehead 
of a Hindu prince. The Mansar-ul-Umra states 
that at the time when it was written the rajas of 
Udaipur were exalted over all the princes of 
Hind, and that other Hindu princes, before tliey 
could succeed to the throne of their fathers, had 
to receive the khushka or tilak of regality and 
investiture from them. The tilak of the Udaipur 
princes is made with human blood. — Tod's Rajas- 
than^ i. p. 235. 

KHUSH-ROZ. The No*roza, or New Year’s 
Day, when the sun enters Aries, is one of great 
festivity among the Muhammadan princes of 
Persia ; that alluded to by Prithi-raj and by the 
historian Abul Fazl was not New Year's Day, but 
a festival especially instituted by Akbar, held on 
the ninth day (No-roza), following the chief 
festival of each month. Abul Fazl says the court 
assembled, and was attended by all ranks. The 
queen also had her court, when the wives of the 
nobles and of the Rajput vassal princes were con- 
gregated, and a fair was held within the precincts 
of tlie court, attended only by females. The 
merchants’ w'ives exposed the manufactures of 
every class, and the ladies of the court were the 
purchasers. Akbar was also there in disguise, by 
which means he learned tlie value of inercbaudise, 
and heard what is said of the state of the empire 
and the character of the officers of government. 
Abul Fazl thus softens down the unhallowed 
purpose of this day ; but posterity cannot admit 
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that tile grrat Akbwwaato obtain theae reenlto remaini. He lived at the court of Ala>nd-Din 
amKht the PuaWu iaq[on of the damea of Islam, Khiljl In a Peraian poem he oelebrated the 
or the mued Bhaka of the fair of Rajasthan, loves of Khizr Khan andDewala DevL 
At these royal fairs were sold the productions KHU8RU, the Choaroea of the Rnm.n.^ irho 
of pnocely artuanSy men and women, and which applied it as a lumame to almfwt e?erT king of 
out of compliment to majesty made a bounteous the Sassanian dynasty, and it was applied by the 
ret^ for their industry. Arabs, like Caesar among the Romans, to many 

Ihe great Akbar hazarded his popularity and ancient kings of Persia. Khusni, a polytheist, 
his power by the introduction of a custom apper- who was king of Elam (not of Persia), conquered 
taming to the Celtic races of Europe and the Babylon. 

Goths of Asia, and degraded those whom the Th*^ Tak*i-Khosra formed part of the royal 
chances of war had made his vassals, by conduct palace of Ctesiphon. The pfdjice was commenced 
loathsome to the keenly «oheriahed feelings of by Sapor IL, the ninth idng of the Sassanian 
the Rajput. There is no doubt that many of dynasty, at the ^ginning of the 5th century. It 
the noblest of the race were present on the was added to about a century later by another 
No-roza ; and the chivalrous Prithi-raj was only king of the same line, Nushirwau, usually called 
preserved from being disgraced by the high Kushru i., and was hnished by his grandson, 
courage and virtue of his wife, a princess of Kushru Parwez or Khusru ii. The part remaining 
Mewar, and daughter of the founder of the is merely a portion of fhe fa 9 ade and one of the 
Suktawut. On one of these celebrations of the halls of anuience, — not a tenth part probably of 
Khush-roz, the monarch of the Moghuls was struck the original building. It was covered with brilliant 
with the beauty of the daughter of Mewar, and white stucco, and the halls were decorated with 
he singled her out from amidst the united fair, historical paintings and figures of the heavenly 
On retiring from the fair, she found herself en- bodies. It was taken from the Persians by the 
tangled amidst the labyrinth of apartments by Arabs in the time of the khalif Umar in the six- 
which egress was purposely ordained, when Akbar teenth year of the Hijira, and was called by tliem 
stood before her; but instead of acquiescence, the White Palace. Its splendour and liiagnifi- 
she drew a poniard from her corset, and held it cence, as related by the Ambian historians, are 
to his breast, dictating, and making him repeat, scarcely credible. The dimensions of the ball 
the oath of renunciation of the infamy to all her were — 105 feet in height, 95 feet in width, and 180 
race. The anecdote is accompanied in the original feet in length. The building remained entire till 
description with many dramatic circumstances, tlie time of the khalif Al-Mansur, who en- 
The guardian goddess of Mewar, the terrific Mata, deavoured to destroy it in order to make use of 
appears on her tiger in the subterranean passage the materials in the construction of bis palace at 
of this palace of pollution, to strengthen her mind Baghdad. At th^ close of the 9th century tho 
by a solemn denunciation, and her hand with a khalif Muktiissi-b-illah regularly unbuilt the 
weapon to protect her honour. Rae Singli, the White Palace, in order to erect his famous 
elder brother of the princely bard, bad not been edifice called the Taj at Baghdad, and merely 
so fortunate; his wife wanted either courage left this hall as a specimen of tho Sassanian 
or virtue to withstand the regal tempter, and architecture. — Tr, of Hind. ii. p. 222 ; Cutafarjo. 
idtbough she returned to their dwelling in the KHUSRU PARVEZ, king of Persia A.D. 
desert loaded with jewels, as Prithi-raj expresses 590-028, of the Sassanian dynasty, grandson of 
it, ‘she returned to her abode, tramping to the Choaroes Nushirwan, A.D. 631-579, married ii 
tinkling sound of the ornaments of gold and daughter of the emperor Maurice, generally 
gems on her person ; but where, iny hrotlier, is supposed to be the same person as the heroine of 
the moustache on tliylip!’ — The Tarscea; Tod's the easteni romances Khusru and Sbirin, and of 
Rnjasthan, i. pp. 72, 845. Farhad and Shirin. Khusru Parvez waged war 

KHUSRU or Amir Khusru, of the 13th and with the Roman powers, at first with the greatest 
14th centuiies, a famous poet of Hindustan, near success. He invaded the dominions of the 
whose tomb are those of Khaja Kutub-ud-Din, emperor, wasted a vast extent of territory, 
of Muazzain, son and successor of Aurangzeb, overran the Holy Land, bxik Jerusalem, and 
of Bahadur Shah, and the tomb of Altamsh, burned the Christian churelics, carrying off 
whose daughter, the sultana Raziah, occupied immense booty. He next reduced Egypt, and 
the throne. The tomb of Imam Miisliudi, tlie great part of Northern Africa, 
spiritual guide of Akbar, is we-st of the mosque KHUTBAH. Auad., Hind., Pkrs. A public 
of the Kutub-i- Islam. Tlie massive tomb of prayer or discourse pronounced in tho Muham- 

Taghalaq Shah is outside the southern wall of niadan mosques during divine service. ^ 
Taghalaqabad, and was built by liis son Muhnin- pronounced once yearly at the Eed-gah, on the 
mad. The Leela Burj, a blue tomb near the festival at the close of the Ramzan. But from 
Humayun, covers the remains of a holy Syud. tho early days of Muhammadanism the rowing of 
The iK)et Khusru’s tomb is side by side in the same the Khutbah has been a point regarding whicli the 
courtyard with tlie saint, his friend and conteni- rulers and the people have entertained diaaiinuar 
porury. No imaginary being, but a living Hindu views. H *** pronounced from the iniinbur or 
princess, Dewala Devi, inspired the songs of pulpit, whicli has tliree steiis, and Umar fixed on 
Khusru. His honey-tongued muse got him the the second step from which to speak it, prauing 
surname of the Parrot of lndi;i. The date of his Mahomed. This rite lias ever been a cause of 
tomb is 1350. He lived and died in India, but was trouble. Scarcely hod Mahomed left the scene 
a native of Samarcand, and wrote in Persian, He when Ayzeed coiisenU^d to throe rei^ueste of Zoiii- 
was tho contemporary and friend of Nizam-ud-Din ul-Abidin, but privately dewed hia own Syrian 
Aolia, near whose tomb, in the vicinity of Dehii, Khatib (priest) to read the Khutbah, and to offer 
is the Chownsuth Khumbe erected over Khusru's up praises and eulogiums in the names of the 
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descendants of Abu Soofean and Oomea. Accorrl- 
ingiy on Friday the Syrian Khatib read the Khut- 
bah, and praised the race of Abu Soofean and 
Oomea; and spoke with contempt of the descend- 
ants of the prophet. Osman fixed on the second 
or middle step of the mini bur from which the Kbut- 
bah was to he read. Since then Muhammadan 
rulers have claimed as royal prerogatives the right 
to coin, and to have the Knutbah read in their 
name. In British India, until the deposition of 
the emperor of Dehli, the Khutbah was read in 
his name. And, now, the congregation believe it 
to be in the name of the Sultan of Turkey. Jafar 
Sherif, author of the Qanun-i- Islam, says (p, 263), 

‘ The Khatib (priest), after repeating two rukat 
prayers, alias shnkrea ascends to the second or 
middle step of the mifnliiir, and, the congregation 
being seated, he reads the Khutbah, t.e. offers 
glory to God, praises the prophet, and passes 
eulogiums on his companions. He then descends 
to the lowermost step, recounts the many virtues 
of the king, and offers up Bupplications on behalf 
of him. The king is be whose coin is current in 
the realm, and in whoso name prayers are offered 
up after the Khutbah is read at mosques and 
feasts.’ And here is the following note : — ‘ At 
present (1832) it is in the name of the king 
of pehli, but in the author’s opinion erroneously, 
as it should be in the name of the Honourable 
East India Company.’ 

Lane says it is first a prayer for Mahomed, 
Ibrahim, the four khalifa, and the companions of 
the prophet, and for El Hafiaii and El Husain, 
Fatima, etc., followed by a prayer for El Islam, 
and for the Sultan, son of the Sultan, etc. 

^ All Muhammadans admit that the Friday 
Khutbah cannot be recited without the permission 
of the ruler. 

There should, therefore, be in the Khutbah a 
prayer on behalf of the Empress Victoria, but it 
may be mentioned that although since the year 
1834 the mints of British India have only issued 
coins bearing the names of the successive rulers 
of Great Britain, the Muhammadans of that 
country have never introduced the British ruler’s 
name into the Khutbah, and Dr. Birdwood 
meiitioiiB, correctly, that until a very recent date 
tlie emperor of Dehli was the subject of the prayer. 

^ Every Friday of the month of Kamxaii the 
Khatib reads the Khutbah (sermon), which con- 
tains praises and eulogiums, and admonition and 
advice. — UivkloU' Qamon-i- Islam ; Jmik'. 

KIIUZISTAN, a province in the extreme H.'W. 
c-orner of Persia, between lat. 30^^ and 32^ 30' N., 
and long. 48'^ hV E., bourn led in the N. by Liiristan 
and the Bnkhtiari mountains, on the S. by the 
province of Fare and the rersian Gulf, and on the 
\y. by the Shat-ul-Arab and the pashalik of 
Baghdad. For administrative purposes it is 
divided under the rule of the iShaikh of the 
Chab Arabs, and of that of Sliuster. Shuster is 
the capital. It has several khor or inleta. Its 
princmal rivers are the Karun, Dizful, Jurahi, 
and Kcrkhah. The population consists chiefly of 
iiomade tribes dwelling in tents. In the north 
are heili, Bakhtiari, Koligelu, ami Mamaseni, and 
in the south are the Arab tribes, Anafljiah, Ali 
Katliir, Chab, and iieiii l.am, pjLstoral and agri- 
cultund, and weavers of cotton aiul wuoTleii 
fabrics. Its chief towns are Sliuster, Dizful, ivam 
Hormuz, ami Fi‘llahiah. 


The Shuster people are not wealthy, Jive in 
stone -built houses, in which there are sard-ab 
or underground rooms for retreat in summer, 
and some houses have the areesh or open room 
on the roof. Several of the khor have been 
at times supposed to have been mouths of the 
Euphrates. Khor Muso is deep, that of Lusbah 
is close to the Jurahi, and there is one near 
Sarema, on the banks of the Indian, rather west- 
ward of the borders. The inland khor are those 
near the towns of Dorak and Moliaramerah ; one 
still more extensive is formed by the overflowing 
of the river Kerah at the town of Hawiza ; and 
lastly, the Samidah marshes above Kuma, which 
appear to be part of the ancient Chaldman lake. 

Khuzistan is also called Arabistan, and repre- 
sents the Susiana of Strabo, as well as tlie Cissia 
of Herodotus. The celebrated ruins of ancient 
Su8 are near a bend of the Kerkhah. In the bed 
of the Ab-i-balad, a torrent of ancient Susiaiin, 
which falls into the Dizful, a small fossil shell 
occurs which is in request for tlio mouth piece of 
the nargil pipe, under the name of Sang-i-Birinj 
or ^rice stone. — Markham's Embassy, p. 2 ; Oust- 
kyy Travels, i. p. 148; Chesnty's Euphrates and 
Tigris^ p. 205; MIgnan's 7 ravels, p, 294; Mac- 
(f'regor ; Lay nr d. 

^ KilWA. PuKiiTU. Side, quarter, tract, coast. 
I’ukhtun khwa is Pathan country, Afghanistan. 
Watan khwa is native country. 

KHWA-MI, a tribe of the Arakan Hill tracts. 
Their name means monkey tail, because the end 
of their waist-cloth hangs behind. 

K II YEN is the name given to several popula- 
tions of Burma and Arakan. One tribe who 
tattoo their skins, dwell on the Koladyn river in 
Arakan ; another dwell on the Yoma mountains 
South of the Koladyn river; the Mru are soiue- 
times called Khycn. Khyen, indeed, as also Kha, 
are probably names given to most of the rude 
tribe.s of ilu; Arakan and Burmese mountains. 
The name seinns to be the soft Burman pronun- 
ciation of Karen. 

The Khyen or Knyn or Chin are a considerable 
tribe on the Yoma mountains that stretch from 
Arakan to the Naga Hills, and arc scattered in 
small settlements on the north of Pegu as far as 
Toimghoo. Dr. Mason regards them as Karen, but 
\ iilc thought them Kuki, and I’hayre regarded 
them as Burmese. They tattoo the faces of them 
women, to mar their beauty. They call them- 
selves Shyou or JSliyu or Sho, and the Burmese 
style them Pwo-meet Khycn, meaning river 
Khyen. They are interspersed among the Bur- 
mese and Karen, from lat. 23“ N., along both 
sides of the Arakan range, and southwards to the 
mouths of the Irawadi, and a few are fouud east- 
ward. They are most numerous about lat. 20° N. 

The eastern portion of the district from the 
Yomadoung to the Lemroo river is mountainous 
and hilly. The bill tribes living on the eastern 
frontier are Khyen, Mru-kbyen, and Koo. The 
Khyen, who occupy both banks of the Lemroo 
river, from the Wah Kheong to the Khee Kbeong, 
and the low hills west of the Jegaendong range 
visible from the plains, to the valley of the Tarooe 
Kheong, and the low hills and plains within the 
Tundan, Ganacharain, Prwanrhay, and Dainboong 
circles, are a quiet, inoffensive people. The most 
northern village occupied by the Mru -khyen, 
paying revenue, is Sikeharoa, situated 14 miles 
0 
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north of the junction of the Saeng Kheong with 
the Lemroo river. The Mru-khyen occupy the 
valleys of the Wah Kheong, Saeng Kheong, Mau 
Kheong, and that Mrt of the valley of the 
Lemroo between Peng Kheong and Saen" 
Kheong.— lartam.-Afason, Burma; Yuk: Daltol 
Ethn. p. 114. ’ 

1 * tributary to the Irawadi, in 

lat. 26 28 N., long. 96° 54' E., runs generally 
south into the Irawadi, near the town of Amyen- 
mya; length, 470 miles. It receives Myitis 
Khyoung, 170 miles. 

KHYOUK PHYOO, the chief town in the 
island of Ramree, 65 miles from Akyab, in lat. 
19° 26' N., long. 93° 34' E., forming a district in 
the Arakaii division of British Burma. It is so 
called from the white pebbles on its beach. — 
Findlay. 

KHY-OUNG-THA. The seaboard of Arakan 
and tlie lower portions of the valleys opening into 
it, form the country of the Rakhoung-tha or 
Arakaii tribe, of whom the Burmane are a branch. 
Some are found residing on the banka of the 
mountain streams, and are distinguished by the 
name of Khy-oung-tha. Their language proves 
that they do not belong to the Yuma group, but 
are intruders from the north • and tlicir own 
traditions recognise the Ku-mi as the tribe in 
possession of the seaboard when they entered 
Arakan. Khy-oung-tha means children of tlic 
river, are a race of Arakaueac origin, who speak 
the old Arakan dialect, and conform to Buddhist 
customs. Khy-oung-tha of Eastern Bengal are 
Buddhists, but still offer rice and flowers to tho 
spirits of the hills and streams. — Imp. Gaz. 

KHYRIM or Nong Krera, a petty state in the 
Khassya Hills in Assam, presided over by a siem or 
chief. Its iron ore is the purest found in the 
Khiissya Hills. Its wild products include caout- 
chouc, cinnamon, lac, black pepper, and honey. — 
Imp. Gaz. 

kllYKODA is a tuppa or subdivision of one of 
the greater khalisa or fiscal districts of Mewar, 
and consists of fourteen townships, besides their 
hamlets. Its land is of three cla.'?8e8, viz. peewul, 
or watered from wells ; gonna, also irrigated 
land, extending three or four khetor fields around 
tlie village ; and mar or inal, depending on the 
hoavcu.s alone for moisture. Tlicre are two 
harvests, viz. the oonuloo (from Oon, heat), or 
sununer harvest ; and tho scaloo (from See, cold), 
the winter or autumnal. The scaloo croji consists 
of inukki or Indian corn, sorghum or jo war, and 
bajra, with tho different pulses. The share of 
the Crown, as in all the ancient Hindu govern- 
ments, was taken in kind, and divided as follows : 
— Of the first, or oonaloo crop, w liich consists of 
wheat, barley, and gram, the produce is formed 
into kulla (piles or heaps) of 100 mauuds each ; 
these are subdivided into four parts, of I'h 
maumls each. The first operation is to jirovide 
from one of these tho seerana, or one seer on 
each maund, to each individual of the village 
establishment, viz. the patel or headman ; the 
jmtwari, registrar or accountant; the shauah or 
watchman ; the bullai or messenger and general 
herdsman ; tho kat’hi (alias sootar) or carpenter ; 
the lobar or blacksmith; the khoraar or potter; 
the dhobi or washerman ; the chamar, wlio is 
shoemaker, carrier, and scavenger; the nae or 
barlier-Hurgeoii. Tliis rough sketch of the ngri- 
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cultural economy of Khyroda, may be taken aa a 
fair Specimen of the old system throughout Mewar. 
—TotVs Rajasthan, ii. pp. 695, 698. 

KI. Chin. Several species of Cirsium, Cnicus, 
Centaurea, and Carduus.— 5mtM. 

Kl, also written Ke and Kei or Key, a 
of three large and many smaller islands, about 
miles west of the Aru Islands, and the same 
distance S.W. from New Guinea, thinly peopled. 
The Ki appear like so many isolated mountaiuB ; 
one of them famous for its pot^eriea At 
another are built the prahu celebrated among 
the marine*^ of Banda and Ceram for their sailing 
qualities and 'irength. — St. John^s Archipelago, ii. 
p. 90 ; llorsbnryh. 

KIAHTU, near the Baikal lake, is 2400 feet 
above the sea. 

KIAMAT, properly Qiamat. Akab. The day 
of resurrection, lit^erally standing. Muham> 
inadauR believe that the approach of the resurrec- 
tion will be known by tv/eiiLy-flve signs. 

KIAKG, a famous general of the Chin dynasty 
of China, who was expert in detecting crime, and 
^^as canmiized. 

KIANG, the Dzightai or Jaghtai, is in all 
probability the true Equus licmionus of Pallas. 
U has been often confounded with tho Gor-khar 
or wild ass, though they differ considerably in 
appearance, and inhabit countries with very dis- 
similar climates. The kiang exists in the high 
cold regions and mountains of Tibet, the Gor-khar 
in tho heated sandy jdains of Sind and Baluchi- 
stan. The kiang is found in numbers nearly in 
the same localities as the yak ; it does not, how- 
ever, go up the mountains so higli as the yak, but 
the range of its distribution is greater than that 
of the yak. The kiang arc abundant near tho 
Pangong Tso, and between Chusal and Hanle. 
They roam on plains 14,000 to 15,000 feet above 
(he sea. They are shy. The greatest elevation 
Avhere the Messrs. Bchlagcntweit found the kiang, 
was 18,600 English feet, whilst they tracc^i yaks 
OB high up as 19,300 feet. 

The natives of Ladakh deny the iiossibility of 
any approach at domestication of tho kiang, and 
state that young always dii' in confinement. Major 
Hay sent a kiang to the Zoological Society of 
Loudon. He mentioned that the marcs are highly 
esteemed by the Tibetans for breeding with the 
thoroughbred C'inneRi? stallion, the produce being 
a horse witli great powers of endurance, and 
which, on this account, are inucli in riM^uest by 
tlie Zhakpa, n predatory race who inhabit tlio 
mountains. The chief food of this spccicB appears 
to consist of the stunird fescue grasses common 
on the plains and mountain.s, together with a red- 
flowered vetch, possibly Oxytropis chiliopbylki of 
Hooker. 3'he speeiJ of the kiang is great; its 
action seems U) consist of a long step or trot, 
which is never varied. 

The regions whore the yak and the kiang are 
found lire, in a zoological point of view, among 
(he most remarkable and interesting of our globe. 
The higliest absolute elevatiou coincides here, it 
is true, with the greatest height of the snow-line, 
or rather it causes the snow-lino to bo higher. 
But those large, high plateaux and regions, 
though free from snow and ice in summer, remain 
a desert throughout the year. The amount of 
vegetation on tliem is less than it is in the desert 
Udween Suez an<l Cairo in Egypt. Neverthelesfl 
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these high sterile regions are inhabited by immer> 
ous herds of large quadrupeds. Species of wild 
sheep, antelopei:, and a few canine animals, chiefly 
wolves, as well as hares, are abundant. The 
herbivorous animals find here their food only by 
travelling daily over vast tracts of land, as there : 
are only a few fertile spots, the greater part being 
completely barren. The great scarcity of vegeta- 
tion, particularly the entire absence of mosses 
and lichens, has a very different effect, though an ; 
indirect one, on the occurrence of birds. Those i 
small plants are the chief abodes of insects : the I 
want of mosses and lichens, coinciding with a I 
total absence of humus, limits, therefore, to its ’ 
minimum the occurrence of insects, the exclusive 
food of small birds in all extremely elevated parts 
of the globe, where grains are no more found. 
The Schlagentweits, indeed, travelling twenty 
consecutive days between heights of 14,000 to 
18,200 feet, met only with three individuals be- 
longing to a species of Fringilla, but occasionally 
vultures were met with. 

KIANG-SU, a province of China on the east 
coast, washed on the E. by the Yellow Sea. It 
has the large towns of Ohin-kiang, Nankin, Su- 
chan, and Shanghai, and the great river the 
Yang-tse-kiang runs through it to disembogue in 
the Yellow Sea. 

KIAN-KU, the largest river of Asia, which 
rises on the north borders of Tibet, and, after a 
course of about 2200 miles, enters the Eastern 
Ocean opposite the island of Tsong-ming. 

KIAONG or Kyoung. Burm. The monastery 
house of the Phoungye or Buddhist monks. 

KI AO- Y OU. Chinese Christians call themselves 
hy this name. — Hue. 

KIA-YU, a pass in China, The great highway 
between Pekin and Europe has from time imme- 
morial been the caravan tract from the western 
end of the great wall across the desert of Gobi. 
The route issues from the western end of the 
great wall, and, moving through the Kia-yu pass, 
has to traverse N.W. 500 miles of a desolate sand 
tract to reach the city of Khamil. At this town the 
road bifurcates, the upper branch leading through 
Baykul, Urumchi, and Kurkur-usu into Zangaria; 
the lower through Pijan, Turfan, Karashar, and 
Kuchu to Aksa in Eastern Turkestan. 

KIBITKA, a tent made of felt, called in Russia 
Jourta or Kibitka, is in Mongol called Gher; 
several tents together, forming a kind of village 
or station, are called Ourto. Oulous or Olos 
signifies in Mongol empire, people; Ordo, a 
chateau or imperial palace. — TimkowskVs Journey 
to Pekin^ i. p. 12. 

KIBLAH, Arab., signifies a point of adoration, 
and is usually applied to the kaba or holy edifice 
of the MuhammacUms, situated in the Bait-ullah or 
temple of Mecca. But all eastern sects appear to 
have had some Kiblah or holy point, to which the 
face was to be turned during prayer. The Jew 
looked towards Jerusalem ; the Sabscan, accord- 
ing to some, to the north star, or, according to 
others, towards that part of the heavens in which 
the sun rises, or towards the meridian ; and the 
Magiau to the rising sun. According to the 
Veda, Bralnnans should direct their i>rayers to 
tlie east. The early Christians chose tlie east. 
Mahomed, who recognised the geuei'al custom, 
and found it necessary to adhere to it, in the 
early part of his career appointed Jerusalem, but 


KIDD, Captain. 

afterwards directed the holy kaba of Mecca to 
be the Kiblah of his disciples. Kiblah is also a 
respectful term in common use in India by 
Muhammadan children towards their parents, or 
inferiors towards superiors, and in this case means 
the source of honour and esteem. One of the 
titles of the king of Persia is Kiblah -i-Alam, point 
of the world^s adoration. Kiblah -i-Alam, asylum 
of the world, in letter- writing, is an expression of 
respect in Muhammadan countries from depend- 
ents to their masters, children to parents, or 
servants to a prince, implying towaros whom all 
the world turns with veneration. It is a phrase 
of daily life, but the rulers of Bokhara were 
styled Kiblah -i-AIamian, the turning point for 
both worlds. — Ouseley's Travels^ iii. p. 133 ; 
Tavernier; LayarJs Nineveh^ quoting Hyde's 
Relig. Vet. Persar. p. 8 ; Prideaux Connect. ; 
Vamhery^ Bokhara^ p. 316. 

KIBT or Kibti, of Egypt, the Copts, an abbre- 
viation of the Greek word Aiguptios, an Egyptian. 
They are descendants of the ancient Egyptians. 
They are agriculturists, and in the subordinate 
offices of the country. — Cata/ago. 

KICH^HRI. Hind. Gener^ly a mixture of 
lentils and rice, with clarified butter poured over 
it. This has become common in El Hejaz as well 
as at Suez, under the name of El Kajari, a corrup- 
tion which denotes its foreign origin, and renders 
its name pronounceable to Arabs. — Burton's Mecca, 
L p. 269. 

KIDARKANTA, in lat. 81° 1' 4" N., long. 78° 
14' E., in Garhwal, a peak commanding a fine 
view, in the ridge between the Tons and the 
Jumna. The base of the stone pillar there is 
12,430 feet above the sea. The top of the highest 
peak is 12,518 feet according to the Grand Trig. 
Surv^, and is 12,689 feet according to Herbert 
and Hodgson. The upper limit of conifers is 
10,700 feet. The upper limit of oaks on the 
southern slopes of Kidarkanta towards Aur is 
11,442 feet— /Id. Schl. Gr. Tr. Sur. See Kedar- 

KIDARNATH, in lat 30° 44' 10" N., long. 79*^ 
5r 50" E., in Garhwal, on the right bank of the 
Mandagni, near its origin. The entrance to the 
Hindu temple is 11,794 feet, Rob. Schl., or 11,753 
feet, J. A. S. 

It is a great place of Hindu pilgrimage, being 
next to Badrinath in holy estimation, it marks 
the spot where an incarnation of Siva attempted 
to dive into the earth to escape the Panoava. 
Close to the temple is a precipice, the Bhairab 
Jap, from which formerly devotees threw them- 
selves, but the British prohibited it. The rawal 
is a Jangam from Mysore. 

The upper limit of trees in the Mandamii valley, 
below Kidarnath, is 11,020 feet. The Tower end 
of the Kidarnath glacier, and origin of the Man- 
dagni, is 12,372 feet. The confluence of the first 
glacier on the right side within the main Kidar- 
nath glacier is 13,658 feet. The junction of the 
three principal branches of the Kidarnath glacier is 
15,449 feet. The small glacier lake, right side of 
tl»e Kidarnath glacier, is 13,349 feet. — Boh. Schl. 

KIDD, Captain, a piratical leader, a native of 
England, whose stronghold is still shown ipi the 
neighbourhood of Johanna. He was employed hy 
the governor of New York to suppress piracy in 
the Eastern Seas, but took to piracy, and on his 
return was convicted and hanged, 
ro 
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KIEF. Arab. la Morocco, dried flowers of 
Cannabis sativa ; repose; Dolce far niente. It is a 
rest that does not presuppose labour, a relief that 
scarcely implies previous care, a mental exaltation 
by mental effort only, and a dream that fulfils itself. 
It does not exist in the west, for things move too 
fast there ; but it is a treasured possession of the 
oriental, which neither armies, treaties, nor fleets 
can take from him. 

KIERNANDER, JOHN ZECHARIAH, a 
Protestant; missionary to Cuddalore 1740, and 
Calcutta 1758. He built the old church. 

KIFRI. Near this town, in the pass through 
which the Ak-Su penetrates to the plains, is a 
naphtha pit. The hills are about a mile S.E. of 
the town of Tuzkurmatti, close to the gypseous 
hills of Kifri, and the pit, being in the bed of the 
torrent, is sometimes overflowed by it, and, for 
a time, spoilt. The pit is about 16 feet deep, 
and to the height of 10 feet filled with water, on 
the surface of which black oil of naphtha floats, 
small air-bubbles continually rising to the sui-face. 
They skim off the naphtha, and ladle out the 
watiT into a channel, which distributes it into a 
Het of oblong, shallow compartments, made in 
the gravel, where they allow it to crystallize, 
when it becomes very good salt, of a fine, white, 
brilliant grain, without any intermixture of bitter- 
ness. Great quantities of this are exported into 
Kurdistan ; and it is worth annually about 20,000 
piastres. The oil of naphtha is the property of 
the village. Part of it is consumed by the manzil 
khanah. or sold for its support, and part for 
religious establishments, etc. About two jars, 
each containing six oka, or one Baghdad batman, 
of naphtha, may be skimmed from this well in 
twenty-four hours. The spring is at the bottom 
of the pit or well, and once a year they cleanse 
the well, on which occasion the whole village 
turns out, victuals are distributed to all the 
poor, and sacrifices of sheep are made to the 
hoiind of drums and oboe, in order to insure the 
good flowing of the spring again, — a ceremony 
in all probability derived from remote antiquity. 
The principal naphtha springs are, however, in 
the hills, a considerable distance south of this, 
towards Kifri. They arc five or six in number, 
and are much more productive than this pit, but 
no salt is found tlnre. Indeed, it is probable 
that naphtha may be found in almost any part of 
this chain. Near the naphtha pit in the hills are 
alum (zak or sheb) ana chalk (tabashir), of a 
very fine, close, white grain ; but the natives 
make no use of these products. An earth, also, 
is found, which they employ to give an acid 
flavour to some of their dishes; no doubt it is 
vitriolic. Sulphur is also found, and is used by 
the peasants to cure the itch in their cattle and 
themselves. — JRich's Kurdistan, i. pp. 27-29. 

KI-GEN-SET-SU. Jap. The annivcowry of 
the birthday of the first emperor of the reigning 
dynasty. 

KIKATA, an ancient name of the people of 
Magadha. 

KILAID-us SHAM. Arab. Stones of the 
yellow date, strung on twine, and worn as neck- 
laces by the Hodeuah Arabs . — Hamilton s Senai. 

KILI-KATR, Muddikpor, or Kotabu, a migra- 
tory people^ in the Southern Mahratta countiy. 
Kublgira or Ferryman, Koli, and Barkur are 
the terms most usually applied, but Muddikpor 


is their own designation. They are generally 
tall and powerful men, with an olive-yellow 
complexion, and they say that their original 
locality was the village of Talicot, near the town 
of Sorapur, and that all speak the Mahrati 
tongue, though a knowledjgo is requisite of the 
language of the countries in which they wander, 
to enable them to gain a livelihood. They are 
wandering minstrels. 

KILOGRAMME, a French measure of weight, 
equal to 2'2058 lbs., about 2 lbs. 8^ oz. avoirdupois ; 
it If about the same as the Pakha seer of India. 

KILOMETRE, a French measure of length, 
about 1098^ English yards. 

KILPATRI 'K, Ma.ior, an officer of the E. I. 
Company in the time of Ix>rd Clive. In May 
1751 be served in the fight of Volconda. In 
November he marched with a detachment to 
relieve Clive at Arcot. On the 7th August 1753 
he led the attack at. Sugar-loaf Hill at Trichi- 
nopoly, and was desperately wounded. He died 
in October 1757, in command of the Bengal 
troops, and Member of Council at that Presidency. 

KIMA. The shells of the taclabo, or gigantic 
Philippine oyster, are used as fonts in the churches 
of tliat group. The fish of the Kima cockle 
frequently weighs 80 or 40 lbs. Some of the 
shells measure three feet across, are several inches 
thick, take a fine polish, and form valuable 
articles of the trade to China. One was found 
weighing 278 lbs. 

KIMEDI, a large zamindari hill tract, on the 
western border of Gan jam district, Madras. It 
contains the three estates of Parla Kimedi, Pedda 
or Boda Kimedi, also called Yizianagram, and 
Chinn a Kimedi ur Pratapgiri. Kimedi had been 
long subject to the family of Narrain Das, de- 
scended from the raja of Jaganath, who whs 
formerly ruler over these countries, and whofe 
sons are said to have separated on their father's 
nominating a natural sou to the succession. 
Moving southward with a numerous train, one 
son conquered and established himself in Kimedi, 
as another son did at the same time at Vizianagor 
in the Itchapur country. The succession was 
hereditary, and the people regarded them as 
the offspring or even the incarnation of a deity. 
Kimedi is surroundod by mountains, the valleys, 
extensive and very fertile, having every advantage 
of tanks, rivers, and abundant dews, but the 
climate is extremely unhealthy. 

KIMIA. Arab., Hind , Peiw. Chemistry ; 
but among eastern nations this has always been 
considered as closely connected with, or indeed 
ns forming a part of, the search for the philo- 
sopher's stone. It is the art of magic, supposed 
to be the constant and favourite study of Indian 
sagos and enchanters, who are much dreaded in 
Persia. With the Arabic prefix al, we have th 
European word alchemy. 

KIM IS or Koumis, a fermented beverage in 
use amongst the nomade Tartars. 

KIMKHAB, Hind., corraptly Kincob, a fabric 
of silk with TOld or silver in woven pattern ; silk 
brocade, worked in gold and stiver flowers. The 
costly and superb fabrics of cloths of gold and 
silver or the kimkhab, and the classes of washing 
satins or mushru and hemru, even if European 
skill could imitate them by the band-loom, it 
would be uupossible to obtain the gold and silver 
thread unless it were imported from India. The 
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KING-FISHEK. 


Civil Eorvice, author of a Manual of the Law of 
Evidence of the Madras Provinces. 
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KI-MO-NO. Jap. A long-sleeved robe, worn 
by men and women, and fastened with a girdle. 

KIMUKHT, turquoise green leather made at 
Yarkand and at Bareilly, much used in Kabul 
and Peshawur. It looks like shagreen, is used 
for native shoes, and for sword scabbards. About 
Rs. 2000 worth is annually exported from Bareilly 
to Dehli and other places. It is made from asses’ 
hide. 

KINA BALOW, a mountain near Bawang, in 
Borneo, estimated between 13,000 and 14,000 
feet in elevation ; pr(n)erly Kini-ballu, the Chinese 
widow. It lies E.S.E, from the harbour of 
Ambong ; it is the highest mountain in Borneo. 
— J. In, Ar. 

K INARA or Kinarce. Hind. Edging either 
of silk, or gold or silver thread ; also of wide 
gold and silver ribbon, which often has a pattern 
printed or pressed on it. Kinara-baf is the maker 
of silk edging and fringe. 

KIN AT. Hind., Pers. A tent wall. 

KINCHINJUNGA, a mountain peak 45 miles 
distant from Darjiling, rising 21,0(10 feet above 
the level of the observer, out of a sea of inter- 
vening wooded bills ; whilst, on a line with its 
snows, the eye descends below the horizon, to 
a narrow gulf 7000 feet deep in the mountains, 
where the Great Ran jit river, white with foam, 
threads a tropical forest with a silver line. — 
Hooker y Him. Jour, i. p. 122. See Kanchinjinga. 
KINDERSLEY, J. R, a member of the Madras 


KING. 

Sultan, , Arab., Turk. 


Padishah, Malik, Arab. 

Hoi, Fb. 

Konig Oer. 

Rao, Kftja, , . . Hind. 


Nawab, .... Hind. 
Padshah, HiND., Pers. 
Shah, . . „ 

Re It. 

Rei Port., Sr. 


KING. Chin. An imperial capital, as in 
Pekin, Nanking. Tu, CiiiN., is a court or im- 
perial residence, as Tai-tu, Shang-tu. Fu, Chin., 
18 a city of the first class, or rather the depart- 
ment of which it is the head ; Cheu, a city of the 
second class, or the district of which it is the 
head . — Yules Caihay^ ii. p. 2fi2. 

KING. Chin. The five canonical books 
writttm and compiled by Coufucius, the Yih-King, 
Shu-King, She-King, Le-Kc, and Ch’un Ts’ew, 

KING (iRABS of Achecn. Ikan-minu, Jav. ; 
Moi-moi, ACHEEN. Two of these crabs join them- 
selves togetlier by their under surfaces, and thus 
uniU^d burrow in the sand. They are eaten by 
the Chiiieso and Javanese. — P, Wanderiixjs^ 

i. p. 401. 

KING-CROW, DicruruH macrocercus, is often 
seen on the backs of cattle; 't is also called the 
Kotwal. 

KING-FISHER, birds of the family Hal- 
cyonida^, of which there arc several species in 
tlie East Indies. The TanYsij[)UTa nais of Ani- 
boyna, the racquet-tailed king-fisher, is one of 
the most singular and beautiful of that beautiful 
family. King-fishers are of tlio genera Halcyon, 
Todiraniphus, Ceyx, Alcedo, and Cerylc. They 
are numerous in India, most of them diving in 
the water for small fishea ; others eating crabs, 
in.sects, and reptiles. Aii insUuico is meutiom d 
of a king-fisher darting into the Coma river at 
Madras, and being captured by the valves of the 
mollusc closing on it. One or two of them liover 
over the water, questing on th(“ wing till they see 
their prey ; others ait inotionless, watching on 
a fixed perch. Their bright plumage is their 
ruin, for it is saleable, and a class of men make 
their living by capturing them. In solitary places, 
where no sound breaks the silence except the 
gurgle of tlie river as it sweeps round the rocks, 
the lonely king-fisher, an emblem of vigilance 
and patience, sits ui)on an overhanging branch, 
hi.s turquoise plumage hardly less intense in its 
lustre than the deep blue of the sky above him ; 
and 80 intent is his watch upon the passing fish, 
that intrusion fails to scare him from his post. 
The common king-fisher (Alcedo Bcngalensis, 
GnieL), the black and white species (Ceryle 
rudis), and the Indian king-fishrr (Halcyon 
fuscus, Bodd.)^ are often to be seen. The first is 
common in rice-fields, streams, and river banks ; 
the two latter are not so plentiful ; the Indian 
king-fisher is a tenant of gardens and pools ; the 
large black and white king fisher is the Ceryle 
guttata. Birds’ feathers, from the cranes and 
king-fishers, form a considerable article of trade 
in South-Eastern Asia; the feathers of a large 
green king-fisher are exported from Madras, one 
lakh at a time, to Singapore, to be used by the 
Malays, Javanese, and Chinese. They sell there 
at 200 f er cent profit. 

The nest of a large red king-fisher of Borneo 
is said to be pendulous, and invariably to be 
accompanied in the same mass by a bee which is 
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peculiarly vicious, so that the nest can only bo Some Bpecimens of Butoa kino, analysed by Prof, 
robbed after destroying the bees. — Burhulffe's Solly, after the impurities had been separated 
Gardens of the Sun; Tennent's Sket. Nat Hist, yielded 73 i per cent, of tannin. Kino generally 
p. 249; Wallace's Eastern Archipelago ; Adams. occurs in shining grains, of a rich ruby-red 
KINNARA, in Hinduism, heavenly choristers, colour, nearly all soluble in alcohol, and readily 
beings with human shape, but with heads of pulverizable between the fingers. It also occurs 
horses ; from Sanskrit King, what, Nara, a man. in small and shining, brittle, angular fragments 
They are also called Aswa-Mykha, also Taranga of a deep-brown colour, which apixjars to ho a 
Vaktra. They dwell with Kuvera on Kailasa. natural exudation of some one plant, from the 
Buddhists represent them with human heads and uniformity of its appearance. The gum of Butoa 
busts, and tail and legs of a fowl. frondosa was at ' tk; time acknowledged by the 

KINNAKAYA, a small race in tlu- Kandy.an Dubliii College, and Botany Bay kino, produced 
province of Ceylon. They arc a well-formed by Eucalyptus rej^inifera, or brown gum tree, hy 
race, and resemble the Rodiya in appearance and the Ediiiburg/i ("olioge. Tfic best is now hn- 
customs. They arc mat-weavers. They shave ported into Croat Britain from Bombay. The 
their heads. They are illiterate. name is derived from the Indian term kini, 

KINNEIR, J. MACDONALD, author of a applied to a similar exudation from the bark of 
Geographical Memoir of the Persian Em])irc, Butoa frondosa, of wliich the Sanskrit name is 
London 1813 ; also of a Journey through Asia i Kin-suka. Gum-kino is used medicinally as an 
Minor, Armenia, and Kurdistan in 1813 and 18M, , a.stringent, and ji Lidiwto dye cotton cloth of a 
with Remarks on the Marches of Alexander and r.ankeen yedow. — Waterstone ; Faulkner; Roi/lc^ 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand, London 1818. I Jlim. liot.p. 195 ; Pror. Royal Asiatic Soc., 1838 ; 

kino. I ^WClelland: Cullen, MSS. 

Dam-ul-akwain, . Aiiab. Kino harz, . . . Oku. | KIO or Miaco, the residence of the emperor or 

Pulaa-goiid, . . Bkno. Kumr kusala, Kini, liiND. i Dairi of Japan, about twenty miles from Osacca, 

Padouk, • • • • Buum. Ohino, . . . . . It. ' ,,>oiitoined. in tlio time of Kaempfer, accord- 

Oomme de kino, . Jr. ramblchoan, . . Jam | ^ r,oo,ooo 

The kino of commerce is a procbict of the Ptero- I besides the niimerous court of toe Dairi.--^ 
carpus marsupiurn of India, Linn.; Pt. erinaceiis | MacFarUmc, Japan, p. 149. 

Poiret, of Senogambia ; the Pt. Walliehii and Kll'CUAK, a race who have settled down in 
P. Indica or Padouk of Teiiasscrim, the Butea and around Klmkand, and supjmsed by Vamhery 
frondosa of India, and the Eucalyptus resiuifera to !)e a division of the Burnt. Their social rola- 
of Australia. The juice of the I’t. erinaccus tions are with Muhammadans aiid the people of 
and that of the p]ucalyptus rcsinifera have much Turkesbaii. He says tliey are the bravest and 
the same properties as the catechu, and have been most warlike of the Turkish tribes, and arc held 
proposed to be used in dyeing green. Although to be the descendants of those Mongols who, 
the colour of kino is a deep- red, it has tlu^ jmwer under the name of Dj(‘te-moghul, waged such 
of communicating a green colour to the salts of obstinate war against Timur, and afterwards, 
iron. The true medicinal gum-kino is obtained under the leadership of the sons of Yunis Khan, 
from the Pt. marsupiurn ; but the juice of Pt. made themselves inastcrB of the eastern part of 
Indicus, Pt. Wallichii, and of Pt. Dalbergioide.s Turkestan . — ]\ Arminius Vamhery^ p. 75. 


arc said to bo also dried and exported under the 
name of kino ; and it is probable that the proper- 


K I RATA or Kiranti. This martial aboriginal 
race is spoken of by ancient Sanskrit writers, and 


ties on which their value dej)ends are of a general classed by Menu and by the Mahabharabi as one 
nature. Pt. Dalbergioides is found in the northern of the non-Hindu military peoples, along with 
parts of the Pegu province in the Promo district, the Khasa, China, Dravida, and other recognimrd 
chiefly in the vicinity of towns and inhabited non- Aryan races. Tliey occupy at this day the 
places, rarely in the forests. The kino of Botany exact position assigned to them by the Visimu 
Bay and Van Diemen's Land is the produce of the Parana, viz. the castorn border of Bharata Varsba. 
Eucalyptus resiuifera, which sometimes yields, The Kirata are known in classical geography as 
on incision, 60 gallons of juice. The East Indian the (hrrhadse or the Cirrodes. They occiipietl th(‘ 
kino, imported from Bombay and Tellicherri, is country to the east of th(i lihanita, and are still 
tlio prodiicc of Pt. marsupiurn, a lofty, broad- numerous in Dinajpur, which was part of the 
spreading forest tree, which blossoms in October ancient Matayades, all the inhabitants of which 
and November. The bark is of a greyish colour, were considered as foreigners and borderers, 
and is upwards of half an inch in thickness on They are part of the races styled as Limbu, an 
the trunk. When cut, a blood-red juice speedily important segment of the population of Sikkim, 
exudes and trickles down ; it soon thickens, and and are the Kiranti of Nepal ; but the people 
becomes hard in the course of 15 or 16 hours, prefer the names KhwomlK) or Khombo, and 
The gum is extracted in the seasons when the Kiniwa. Dr. Campbell says that the correct 
tree is in blossom, by making longitudinal in- denomination of the people is Ekthumba; but 
cisions in the bark round the trunk, so as to let that the term Limbu is generally used to 
the gum ooze down a broad leaf, placed as a imlicate the whole population of the country 
spout, into a receiver. The gum is dried in the between the Diid Kiisi and the Mechi, thus 
sun until it crumbles, and then filled in wooden including the Kirata, the Eaka (Hodgson's 
boxes for exportation. Pt. erinaceus, a tree 40 Yakha), and Rais, and that in appearance wd 


boxes for exportation, rt. erinaceus, a tree i axoa;, anu iwin, huka uunv 
to 50 feet in height, a native of the woods of the habits they are all very much alike, and they 
Gambia and Senegal, furnishes a kino. Butea intermarry, which is the great test of national 
frondosa, or the miak tree of the East Indies, connection. j ^ w n xr- 4. 

furnishes a similar product in the shape of a The Kiranti arc divided into Wallo Kirant or 
milky-coloured, brittle, and very astringent gum. Hither Kirant, Manjh or Middle Kirant, and 
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Pallo or Further Kirant. The Wallo include the 
Limbu and Yakha. 

The Limbu and Kiranti have to buy their 
wives; those who are too poor to pay in cash, 
serve like Jacob in the father’s house till they 
have given an equivalent in labour. 

Those bordering between Sikkim and Nepal 
are partly Buddhists^ partly Brahmanical. 

The Kiranti, like the Munda and Kaaia, burn 
their dead, selecting the summits of mountains 
for the purpose, and afterwards collect and bury 
the ashes, over which they raise a square tomb of 
stone about four feet high, placing an upright 
stone on it. — Dr» W. W. Hunter ; Dalton^ lithnol. 
of BenejaL 

KIRAT SAGAR, and Modan Sarar, ancient 
artificial lakes near the town of Mahoba. 

KIBBAH. Arab. An inflated skin used by 
fishermen as a float on which to rest when 
fishing. 

KIKGHIZ were originally a small tribe settled 
in a remote corner of Southern Siberia, on the 
banks of the Yenisei river, but migrated or were 
removed in the 17th century to the shores of the 
Balkash and Issyk-kul lakes. In their new abode 
they amalgamated with the Kazak and Burut, and 
absorbed a host of smaller tribes, the debris of 
the old Ghuz, Koman, and Kipchak, and have 
gone on increasing until their number is now 
nearly three millions of souls, and constitute 
almost the exclusive population of the steppe 
from the Aral river in the west to the Mongolian 
frontier on the east, and north and south from 
the Siberian lino to the plateau of Pamir. 

Kirghiz are in the neighbourhood of Issyk-kul 
andjn the valleys of the Tian Shan, also in those 
of the Alai mountains and the Pamir east of 
Badakhshan, to the south of Khokand. Their name 
for themselves is Kirghiz, but they are called 
Burut by the Chinese and Kalmuks ; the Rassians 
call them Kara-Kirghiz, meaning Black Kirghiz, 
also Dikokamenni, meaning Wild Mountain 
Kirghiz, to distinguish them from the Kazak. 
They are partly (about 200,000) under Russian 
sway, partly (160,000) under I^hgar, and in 
Eastern Turkestan and Khokand. They are sup- 
posed to be 860,000. Those at Pamir whom 
Lieutenant Burnes saw had flat countenances, 
and strongly resembled the Turkoman. 

They profess Muhammadanism, but retain 
Shaman practices. Their Shamans wear long hair. 

Kirghiz derive their origin from a red dog and 
forty maidens ^Kyrk-kyz). Some tribes say the 
maidens were impregnated by the form of the 
lake Issyk-kul in the Kirghiz steppe. The fable 
of Cyclops is current, but there called Alp, a 
giant om, and a Kirghiz giant, Batur Khan, 
enacts uie part of Ulysses. — Schuyler; Muller^s 
Lecturei ; MalcohrCi Pereia ; Staunton^ i Narrative ; 
Markham*$ Embatty ; Vigne*M Narrative ; Captain 
V. M. Vemukof. 

KIRIAGHUNA, also Kiri Anguna. Sinqh. 
The cow-tree plant of Ceylon, Gymnema lacti- 
ferum, is harmless, notwithstanding it belongs to 
the asclepiadaoeous order, which is usually acrid 
and dangeroua — Eng, Cyc. p. 178. 

RIRl-ELEEMA. Sinqh. The overflow of 
milk ; a ceremony in Ceylon, when the liquid of 
the coooanut is boiled till it runs over, as an 
emblem of plenty and a land flowing with milk. 
— reansiir’s Chrietianity in Ceylon^ p. 284. 


KIRK, R A,, medical oflicer of the Bombay 
army^, who wrote a Journal of a Journey from 
Tadjourra to Ankobar, in Lond. Geo. Trans., 
1842, X. ; Measurements of Elevation and Astro- 
nomical Observations in Abyssinia, in Bom. Geo. 
Trans., 1844, vi. p. 866; Visit to Volcano of 
Gibbel Teer, Red Sea, ibid., 1842, vi. p. 866 ; 
Rise and Fall of River Indus and Range of Ther- 
mometer at Bukkur, 1841, ibid. p. 486. — Dr. 
BttinVf Index. 

KIRKEE, near Poona. A battle was fought 
here on the 13th November 1817, which decided 
the fate of the Dekhan, and led to the downfall 
of the peshwa Baji Rao, and the extinction of 
Mahratta rule. 

KIRKOOK. Naphtha is obtained near here. 
It is scooped out with ladles into bags made of 
skins, which are carried on the backs of asses, for 
sale. It is principally consumed in the south- 
west of Kurdistan, while the pits not far from 
Kifri supply Baghdad and its environs. The 
Kirkook naphtha is black. On the summit of a 
hill is a flat circular spot measuring fifty feet in 
diameter, with a hundred at least of small holes, 
whence issue as many clear flamea The natives 
call the place Baba Gurgur, Gur being an Arabic 
name for naphtha or bitumen. The bitumen pit 
at Kit must hav^ furnished the builders of Baby- 
lon ; to qualify the bitumen for use as a cement, 
it must be boiled with a certain proportion 
of oil. Its chief use appears to have been in the 
lower parts as a preservative against damp; at 
present it is used for coating cisterns, baths, 
caulking boats, etc. The black naphtha spring at 
Baku, on the Caspian, are similar. Jonas Man- 
way mentioned that when the weather is thick 
and hazy, the springs boil up higher, and that 
the naphtha, sometimes taking fire on the surface 
of the earth, runs like burning lava into the sea. 
In boiling, the oily substance gradually becomes 
a thick pitchy mass all round the mouth of the 
pit. The poorer people use it in lamps and to 
cook their food. It burns best with a small 
mixture of ashes ; but, for fear of accidents, they 
preserve it in earthen vessels under ground, and 
at some distance from their dwellings. There is 
also a white naphtha, a thinner fluid than the 
black, and not found in such great quantities. 
This is sometimes recommended, inwardly for 
chest complaints, and outwardly for cramps and 
rheumatism. Both it and the black are used for 
varnish. Strabo calls it liquid bitumen, and asserts 
that its flame cannot be extinguished by water. 
The experiment tried by Alexander was horrible 
in its effects. The flaming soil, or everlasting fire, 
as it is called, of Baku, is not less famous than its 
naphtha springs. — Porter's Travels. 

KIRMAN is situated in lat. 29° 66' N., and 
long. 66® 6' E., on the western side of a capacious 
plain, BO dose to the mountains, that two of them, 
on which there are ancient decayed forts, com- 
pletely command it 

It is the chief town of a large province of 
Persia, the northern part of which is a salt and 
barren desert, but in the south the land is fertile. 
Many sheep are bred here, and their fine wool is 
an article of great trade. The capitad of this 
province is a city of the same name, and it is cele- 
brated for its beautiful shawls, carpets, and stuffs. 
The climate of this province is as varied as the 
face of the country, and it is accounted the least 
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salubrious of any of Persia. They have 
seldom any heavy falls of rain, but snow lies to a 
great depth on the mountains in Tfinter, and 
from their loftiness it does not melt for the 
greater part of the year. 

The proyince is the ancient Oarmauia, and is 
bounded on the east by a part of Seistan and 
Baluchistan ; west by the nrovince of Fare ; south 
by parts of Luristan, Mearan, and the Persian 
Gulf ; and north by Irak and Khorasan. Kirman 
fills up the space between Khorasan, Fare, 
Afghanistan, and Mekran. The surface of Kir- 
man (including Luristan) contains about 72,741 
square miles. The southern portion of Kirman, 
viz. Luristan and Moghostan, formed the chief 
part of the Himyaritic kingdom of Hormuz, through 
which run an important commercial line from the 
capital, Harmozonte. These districts, together with 
the different islands, formed part of the territory 
of Mithrophrastes at the time of the visit of Near- 
chus, who learned from this monarch that the 
tomb on the island of Tyrina (Kishm) was that of 
Erythras, son of Ariarius, satrap of Phrygia, who 
wns banished to this place by Darius (Strabo, lib. 
xvi. p. 776), whose name was given to the ad- 
joining part of the sea. Artemidorus, however, 
thought the name was derived from the reflection 
of mountains glowing with tlie heat of a vertical 
sun (Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 779), which certainly 
cause a deep tint on the waters in this part of 
the world. 

The khalifs, Chengiz Khan, Timur, and the 
AfghanSjSu ccessively took, plundered, and destroyed 
Kirman, the last occasion Doing in 1794, when it 
was betrayed into the hands of Aga Muhammad 
Khan, the founder of the Kajar dynasty ; but even 
yet its manufactures of shawls, matchlocks, and 
namad or felts are celebrated all over Asia, and 
are said to afford employment to upwards of one- 
third of the inhabitants, whether male or female. 
The wool of its goats approaches nearer than any 
other in fineness to that of Kashmir, and, under 
the commercial name Wahab-Shahi, it is used in 
adulterating shawl- wool. 

A third of the inhabitants of the city are 
employed in their shawl manufacture. In texture 
and delicacy of fabric tbe^ rivul those of Kashmir, 
but they are inferior in downy softness and 
warmth. The sheep are small and short-legged. 
After shearing, the wool is repeatedly and care- 
fully picked and washed, and for some weeks is 
steeped in a wash. It is then spun by the women, 
and worked up by the men. In making carpets, 
the threads (all of one colour) are of the length 
of an upright loom, which consists of two hori- 
zontal rollers. The cross coloured threads that 
form the ^ttem are worked in by as many small 
boys as tne breadth of the web will permit to 
squat in front of the loom. As ibe work pro- 
gresses, the web is gradually rolled up on the 
lower roller. After every two or three rows have 
been worked in, wide-teethed combs are inserted 
over the threads of wool, and hammered down 
close and firm with a mallet. The master weaver 
draws and colours the designs on paper ruled to 
represent the different threads, after which be 
teaches the pattern to the pupils, who commit it 
to memory. The shawls are woven in a similar 
manner, only on a horizontal loom. The work- 
men work with the reverse side of the web upper- 
most, The fabrics are exported to all parts of 


KIRTHIPUR 

Persia and Central Asia, and to Sind, India, and 
Arabia, 

A lead mine is worked near the summit of a 
hill 32 miles N.W. of Kirman. 

Kirman and Mekran are peopled by Persians 
principally, but contain also 'Dirk, Baluchi, 
Brahui, and Afghan. Kirman has the shrine of 
Fahm - i - Alain, the father of Nadir Shah. — 
Pottiuger's Tr. ; Kinneir's Memoir ; Malcolm' a 
Persia; Chesney's Expedition; E. A, Flayer^ s 
Baluchistan; MacGrerjor's Gazetteer, 

KILMANl, a Kurd clan in Kurdistan, who 
were originally from Pizhdar, near Sikonch, on 
the frontier o: Persia. The Babbeh is the chief 
family of the Kiimani, and its members are the 
hereditarv chiefs ; hence their whole territory and 
the people are now called the government of the 
Bebbeh or Baban. — Rich's Kurdistan ^ i. p. 80. 

KIRMAN8HAH, a district of Persia, lying 
between lat. and 35° N,, and long. 44° 5' ana 
48” E., at present greatly depressed, though a 
peculiarly productive region of manna (Gazan - 
jabin), sheep, and horses, and manufacture of 
carpets. It is inhabited by the Leh, Turk, and 
Kurds, of the following tribes, — Ahmadawand, 
Babtai, JIalawand, Guran, Hersini, Jalalawand, 
Jalilawand, Kakawand, Kalhor, Nauakili, Pan- 
janawand, Pyrawand, Surakji, Zanganab, Zuleh, 
Zobonawand. The town, in lat. 34° 18' 46" N., 
and long, 46° 37' E., is 26 miles S.W. of Teheran. 
— MacGregor. 

KIRTAN, Hind. The relation of the deeds of 
Kama, during the nine days of the Rama Naomi ; 
any hymn or poetical relation or ballad in praise 
of the Hindu gods, and sung to music. The 
kirtans are arranged for part singinff, in oon- 
Btanily changing measures, and have been com- 
posed to be sung by itinerant choirs of boys or 
young men, under a precentor, at country fairs, 
and in the village bazars of Gujerat and the Mali- 
ratta country. Each kirtan is headed by the 
auspicious word Sri, and begins with an invoca- 
tion to Ganesha, the god of wisdom, and Saras- 
wati, the goddess of learning and music, the 
Minerva Musica of the Hindus, and the other 
greater gods of their pantheon, and each 
ends with ascriptions of praise and loyalty to 
the Queen, and supplication for the blessing of 
God, and the citation of the names of some of 
the idol gods invoked at the head of the kirtans. 
The different metres used are -1. The Abbanga, 
unbroken, eroploved in religious songs; 2. Arati, 
exclusively sung before idols in the evening or at 
the end of a religious lecture or tong ; 8. Ayra, 
employed in composing narrative; 4. Dhanak- 
shari (?) ; 6. Dinm, a new metre, used chiefly in 
modern dramatic performances ; 6. Katava or 
Katao, a fanciful measure, displaying the witer’t 
command of alliteration, etc., and used chiefly in 
martial songs ; 7, Kekawall, imitative of a series 
of cries of the peacock ; 8. lAoni or Lawani, a 
metre generally used only in obscene songs, but 
latterly for religious also; 9, Naman, the lines 
in praise of a deity at the commencement of a 
Puran ; 10. Pad, used chiefly in praising a deity, 
and sung in Kathas and einging pauses; 11. 
Saki, a light metre used like the Dindi; 12. 
Sloka or Shlok, stanzas of two lines, the len^fth 
of which varies, and used in ordinary poetical 
co^^itions. 

KIUTHIPUR occupies the summit of a low 
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KFSHM ISLAND. 


hill, about three miles west of Patan. It was at KISIIEN KOMARl BAI was born in 1792. 
one time the scat of an independent prince, and lieu father, the rana of Udaipur, was the highest 
its reduction cost the Gurkhali prince so mucli prince of Rajputaua. Her mother was of the 
trouble, that in ipcsentment of the resistance made Chawara race of Anhilwara, She was very 
by the inhabitants, he barbarously caused all the beautiful, and had an engaging manner. BoA 
males whom he captured in it to be deprived of 1 the Jeypore and Jodhpur chiefs asked her in 
their noses. Chobar is also situated on an emin- i marriage, and to obtain her overran the kingdom ; 
ence, which, with that of Kirthipur, forms a kind but to settle the matter, in 1810, Kishen Koraari 
of saddle hill, Bai, when only 17, took poison, and in a few days 

KIRWAH. Kash. a weight equal to 384 lbs. her mother followed her to the funeral pile. 
English. When the Roman father slew the dishonoured 

KISAN, in Bengal, as also Chasa, are terms by Virginia, appeased virtue applauded the deed ; 
which the cultivators of the soil are there desig- when Iphigenia was sacrificea, the salvation of 
nated, like the Kunbi of the Mahratta districts, the the country was the consolation, and Jephtha’s 
Zamindar of the Panjab, the Kapu (Kapulu, pi.) daughter sustained her resignation in her father’s 
of the Teling races, the Wakkaliga of the Canarcse, fame ; but Kishen fell a victim to a false sense of 
and the ryot of the Muhammadans generally. honour, and the sacrifice brought no peace to 
KISAN or Nagesar, a broken tribe in Sirguja, Rajputana. — Tod's Rajasthan. 

Jashpur, Palemow, and Lohardagga, who devote KISHKINDHYA, the legendary monkey city 
themselves to agriculture, from which probably of Bali. 

they obtain their name. They dwell in the KISHLAK and Yailak, amongst the Turkoman 
forests and cultivate on the skirts. At Moheri, and Afghan races, arc their winter and summer 
Colonel Dalton found a great variety of non- quarters respectively, from the Turki words Kish, 
Aryan tribes, — the Mar, a mixed race, wild meaning winter, and Yoi, for summer. In the 
Korwa, Bhuiya, Bhuiher, and Kisan. The Kisan’s mountains south of Khokand, these are called 
chief object of worship is the tiger, the ban raja, ’Kstau and Yailau. These are the Sard-sair and 
lord of the jungles. They adore the spirits of Garm-sair of the noniade Persians, 
their ancestors, and a spirit called the Shikaria KISHM ISLAND, called Jazirah-ut-Tul by the 
deota, offering goats to the latter. Arabs, and Jazirah-i-Daraz by the Persians, both 

They also worship the sun, and offer a white meaning Long Island, is the Oaracta or Verokhtha 
cock to that luminary. All this is Kolarian, of the ancients, where Arrian states that Nearcliiis 
especially Santal, shamanism. Each village has saw the tomb of king Erythras, after whom the 
two or more groves or sa, one is sacred to Moihi- Persian Gulf was named the Erythrscan Sea. In 
dhunia, the other to a local deity, whom they the 13th century it was called. Jazirah-i.Laset, 
designate Mahadeo, a guardian of their harvests, and one of its towns is still called Laset. The 
The Khunt, or tutelar god of the villages, is whole island and a largo portion of the opposite 
Darha, as with the Kol, and there are various coast, in both of which are mines of sulphur, was 
pat or sacred high places dedicated to divinities, farmed by the Imam of Muscat. Kishm town is 
as the Bamonipat and the Andaripat. They keep in lat. 26^ 57' 30" N., and long. 56" 19' E., at the 
the ceremony of the sarhul, os the JCol, and have N.E. end of the island. Kishm Island is the 
the Kol dances, jadur, jumhir, and karm, but not largest by far in the Persian Gulf, being about 54 
the kharria, which they say is peculiar to the miles long, but narrow, averaging 8 miles, and 
OraoD. They are singularly ill-favoured. greatest breadth 20 miles. Its eastern extremity 

Kol and Oraon women are all marked distinct- is within 10 miles of Hormuz, nearly opposite Gani- 
ively with .Godna, but if a Kisan female have broon; it runs parallel with the Persian shore, and 
herself tattooed, she is at once turned adrift as is in no place more than 12 miles in breadth, and 
having degraded herself. — Dalton^ Ethnol. of is surrounded with coral reefs. Nearchus says its 
Bengal^ p. 132. length is upwards of 800 stadia, which, at lllU 

KISAS. Pehs. Blood revenge. to a degree, would give 43 geographical miles. 

KISH, the birthplace of Timur, who beautified MacGregor says, on the authority of Colonel 
it, and erected many splendid edifices before he Pelly, that salt is quarried in the island, and that 
made Samarcand his capital. It is now the chief there are caves from which it has been excavated, 
town of the Begship of Shahr-i-Sabz, by which It produces dates, wheat, vegetables, mangoes, 
name Timur and Baber noticed it. and other fruits, including grapes without stones, 

KISHENGARH and Bikanir, according to Col. nnH the usual abundance of water-melons. Baa- 
Tod, arose out of Marwar, and Macheri from sadore is on a barren spot at the western extremity. 
Amber, to which we might add Shekhawati, which. The people are chiefly Arabs, subject to the Imam 
though not separate, is tributary to Amber, now of Muscat, and their number may amount to 
Jeypore. The Kishengarh family, according to 16,000. 

Aitoheson, also is an offshoot from Jodhpur. A At one timQ it had 100 villages, only a few of 
treaty was formed with maharaja KuUian &ngh in which remain, — Kishm, Luft, Basidu, and Brukli 
1818. Prithi Singh succeeded in 1840 ; he was or Urukth, the Oaracta of Nearchus and Arrian, 
granted the light of adoption, and he receives a At the N.E. point there was at one time a 
salute of fifteen guns. His territories cover an flourishing Portuguese settlement; the ruins of 
area of 720 square miles, and contain a population the town still exist. In 1821 a British force was 
of 70,000 souls. The revenues are about 600,000 stationed at this place. On its withdrawal in 
rupees. The State pays no tribute, and contri- 1823, the headquarters of the Indian Naval 
bates nothing to any local corps or contingents. Squadron were established here, the place being 
The army consists of 250 cavalry, 300 infantry, the healthiest in the island Its suk weavers 
aud 80 guns. — Tods Rajasthan^ i. p. 420 ; Treaties^ supply the Gulf with loongees and striped cloths of 
iv. p, 103. silks and cotton. — Ousdetf's Tr. i. p. 162; Cites- 
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nejft Ex>; Kinneir's Memoir; Lieut, Kempthorne 
in Royal Geo. Soc. Journ. v. ; MacGregor . . 

KISHR. Arab. A decoction of the husks of 
the coffee berry, greatly used in Yemen. The 
decoction of the berry itself is not much used 
there. The natives prefer the husks, and the 
beverage is called Kishr ; it is sometimes flavoured 
with ginger and other spices. 

KISHTAH. Hind. Dried unripe apricots, 
brought from the hills and from Ktlbul, etc. 
The^ are used to clean gold and silver, also in 
dyeing and in making chatni. — PowelCs Hand- 
hook^ i. p. 463. 

KISHTI or Kuchkolo. Hind. A boat, ship, 
vessel; cup, or bowl, generally of beggars; a 
fakir's wallet ; also a kind of tray, a flat shield. 
KISHTWAR or Kistawar occupies the middle 

S art of the Chenab valley between Lahoul and 
amu. The elevation of the Chenab about the 
middle of the province is from 6000 to 7000 feet. 
Kishtwar is separnted on the north from the 
Tibetan valleys of Zanskar and Dras by the axis 
of the Himalaya, which is crossed by the Uraasi 
pass into Zanskar, elevated 18,000 leet, and by 
other passes from Ward wan into Dras. The 
Wardwan district is to the west and to the south. 
Kishtwar is separated from Chamba by a range of 
10,000 to 14,000 feet of elevation.— i/ool:cr/. et 
T. p. 209. 

KISMAT. Aiiab,, Hind., Peijs. Fate, fortune. 
KISMIS, asmall, pale-coloured, stoncless grape, 
when dried, and from which Shiraz wine is ob- 
tained. It is produced in Persia, whence con- 
siderable quantities are brought to Bombay. It 
is chiefly used in puddings as a substitute for 
currants, and is also served up with stoned 
nlmonds, as an article of dessert. They are 
called sultana raisins by European grocers. Kis- 
mis Surkh, red raisins, sun dried. Kismis Sabz, 
shade dried. Munakka are common dried grapes 
or pudding raisins. — Powell's Handbook^ p. 16; 
Faulkner. 

KISN-BAKHT, a name of the ascetic Man- 
Bhao sect. 

KISRA, an Arabic title; Kesra, from the 
Persian (Chosroes, Cyrus) Khusrow, which sipii- 
fies a great king. The Itomans changed it into 
Chosroes, and applied it Oci a surname to every 
king of the Sossanian dynasty, like Caesar among 
the Romans. 

KISSA-i-SANJAN, a work compiled in the 
year 1699 by one Bahram, a Zoroastrian, resident 
at Nowsari, a town about twenty miles south of 
Surat, It details the various emigrations of the 
Parsecs. — The Par sees, p. 7. 

KISSILKORUM PASS, in lat. 86° 67' N., and 
long. 77° 60' E., in Turkestan, in the ridge 
between Yarkand and Yarakasb. The to|) of 
the pass is 17,762 feet above the sea. from 
Kicsilkorum, following the direction of the 
principal chain of tlie Kouen Lun, now turning to 
the south-south-east, Kiuk-kiul lake is reached. 
It is slightly salt, and is situated at the northeni 
foot of the Chang-chenmo. Close to the Kiuk- 
kiul lake is a group of more than fifty hot 
springs, chiefly containing muriate of soda (com- 
mon salt), and a great quantity p* 

Their temperature varies from 26° C. to 49 0. 
(77° to 120° Fahr.). In the valley df the Nubra 
are two other groups, the one near Panami^ 
(hottest spring, 781° C. = 172*6° Fahr.), the 


other near Changtung (741° C. = 166*4° Fahr. > 
A march of seventy miles brings the traveller to 
(S. ?) Pumgal, where a route branches off to the 
valley of Bushia, and to Ekhi, the capital of 
Khotau . — Robert Schlagentweit^ Magnetic Survey 
of India, pp. 1, 2. 

KISSING is a token of love and affection witli 
many of the nations of the East Indies, as of 
Western Asia and Europe. Kissing of the 
checks and shoulders is noticed in Genesis 
xxidii. 4, xlv. 1^ . 16 ; and in Luke xv. 20. Smell- 
ing the head is a mode of expressing intense 
affection, parental yearning, still common in 
India, and a very ancient oriental practice. It 
was perhaps rather the result of this practice 
than chance that Isaac noticed the smell of 
Jacob's person. ‘ And he came near, and kissed 
him : and smelled Uie smell of his raiment, and 
blessed him, and said, See, the smell of my 
son is as smell of a field which the 
Lord Irarii blessed.' The Kadam-bosi, or foot- 
kissing of the Muhammadans of India, is a con- 
stant expression in their letters, though figurative 
with Muhammadans, but Hindus often touch a 
Brahman's foot with their fingers and then apply 
thorn to their lips. Kissing is unknown to tlie 
Burman, the Karen, and the Shan races, and the 
wild tribes of Arakan. They smell or sniff their 
relatives, applying the lips and nose to the cheek, 
and making a strong inhalation, which th^ call 
Nan-shok-thee, to sniff up a scent.— //ind. Th. ii. 
p. 45; Forbes. 

KISSING COMFITS of Falstoff. Batatas 
edulis, Choisy. Sweet potato. 

KIST. Arab., Hind., Pers. Tribute, land- 
rent, instalmonc. Akeat, plural. 

KISTAWAR, in ICashimr, in lat. 83° 18' 80" N., 
and long. 75° 48' E., near the loft bank of the 
Chenab, 5000 feet above the sea. Shawls and 
coarse woollens are made. 

KISTNA, a river of Southern India, which 
runs almost across the Peninsula. Its source is 
in lat 18° r N., and long. 78° 4P E., near 
Mahabalcshwar, at the ancient temple of Maha- 
deo, at the foot of a steep hill, at on eleva- 
tion of about 4600 feet above the sea. Inside 
the temple is a small tank, into which a stream of 
pure water flows from a spout fashioned into the 
image of a cow's mouth. This is the tr^itiorml 
fountain-head of the river. On reaching the 
frontier chain of the Eastern Ghats, the Kistaa 
turns southwards to reach the sea. Its delte, for 
about 80 miles from the moun^ins to the Bay of 
Bengal, lies entirely within British territory, and 
is now known as the Kistna district, embracing 
the lands on each side of the eastern third of 
Kistna river, and part of it in the great alluvial 
flat formed by the deltas of the Godavery and 
Kistna. The district suffered from forames in 
1686 and 1832-34, the latter eiroeci^ly in Gun- 
tur; and in 1763, 1843, and 1864 Masulipatam 
and other {mrts were inundated by storm-wav^, 
destroying many people. The famine in 1832-J I 
caused a decrease of 200,000 in the population 
It was most severe in the Guntur portion, and 
was due to the failure of both the monsewns. 
Sinc.e 1852, to provide for irrigation, the British 
Indian Govonimont has dammed up the river and 
its tributaries. The head-waters of the Bliima 
are dammed up at Kharakwasla to furnish Poona 
with a water supply. The Madras Irrigation 
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Qompany have drawn water for the Kurnool 
diatnct from the Tumbudra. On the Kistna 
itself a small work lias been constructed high up 
in the Satara district, where a dam has been 
thrown across the bed of the river, from which a 
canal is taken parallel to the left bank, capable of 
irrigating an area of 1825 acres. But the greatest 
Kistna work is the Baizwara anicut, first com- 
menced in 1852, at a point where the river is 
confined by rocky hills on either bank. The 
length of the crest of this weir is 1280 yards. In 
1874 the river rose 19 *4 2 feet above the weir 
crest. This anicut is 1280 yards long, has a 
breadth of 305 feet, and a height of 21 feet. 
The river here is 1300 yards wide, has a rise of 
from 6 to 8G feet, and its maximum flood dis- 
charge is 1,188,000 cubic feet per second. The 
principal canals are navigable, and the length in 
1878 available was 254 miles. Tlic irrigated area 
is 226,226 acres, and the revenue Its. 8,90,753. 
The Baizwara anicut is a great tranverse dam 
thrown across the river from hill to hill. The 
total cost of constructing this dam, which con- 
sisted of a wall backed with stone, was less than 
£75,000. More than 340 miles of canals have 
also been opened, and on tliese a large number of 
cargo and passenger boats and rafts are constantly 
plying for hire. 

The Kolar I^ke, which covers an area of 21 by 
14 miles, and the Romparu swamp, arc natural 
receptacles for the drainage on the north and 
south sides of the Kistna respectively. Kolar 
Ijake is navigable from June or July, according to 
the setting in of the heavy rains, till February. 

The Kistna is one of the sacred rivers of the 
Hindus. The temple at Pandarpur, on the left 
bank, is visited by large bodies of pilgrims, and 
at other spots on ita banks fairs arc annually held. 
The chief of these arc at Baizwara and at Culla- 
pilly, where at high tide the salt water of the sea 
meets the fresh water of the river. There are 
Saiva shrines, and a Vaishnava shrine at Srica- 
colain, midway between Cullapilly and Baizwara. 
At Baizwara a considerable trade is carried on 
in dressed hides. Kistna district is, speaking 
generally, a flat country ; but the interior is broken 
by a few low hills, the chief of which are Bellam- 
konda, Kondavir, and Condapilly. 

In the hilly tracts of the more western and 
northern portion, minerals of value occur,— cor- 
undum and garnets in the Narsaraopet Taluk 
and other places ; galena from the neighbourhood 
of Karunpudi; chrysoberyl, amethystine quartz, 
quartzose minerals used as inferior gems, agates 
at Condapilly, Madgol in the Paln^ and other 

E laces, and diamonos in the mines at Partiyal. 

diamond mines are still worked to a very slight 
extent in five villa^ belonging to the b'izam ; 
and at other places m the district there are traces 
of mines which were abandoned long ago. 

KISTNA PAKSHAM. Sansk. The dark lialf 
of the month, metaphorically a Hindu bastard. 

KISTVAEN. Single dolmens or kistvaens, con- 
sisting of upright, side, and back slabs supporting 
a covering stone, the front side remaining open, 
are not ui^requent on the Neilgherry Hills ; and 
Mr. M. J. Walhonse mentions having seen in 
1849, beyond the Nidi-mand, a succession of open- 
sided connected dolmens orkistvaens, — three large 
ones of equal height in the centre, and a smaller 
and a lower one at each end. They stood in a 


line, the three central compartments being covered 
with three huge cap-stones, the edge of one over- 
lapping the edge of the next ; the supporting 
stones, four in number, being great slabs set up 
endwise, with slabs enclosing the back or north 
side ; the front or south side of all w'as open ; 
the (smaller structure at each end was sirnilarly 
formed. — M. J. Walhonse in Indian Ajitiquary^ 
October 1873, p. 275. 

KITAB. Arab. A book. AKPi-Kitab, people 
of the book, meaning believers in the old Bible, 
Testament, or in the Koran. This has the same 
meaning as Kitabi, a follower of the book, a 
term applied to Jews, Christians, and Muham- 
madans, as possessing books of revealed religion. 
In few Muhammadan countries, however, will 
Muhammadan religionists eat with a Christian ; 
to salute him, even in error, with their ordinary 
salutation, Salam alaikum. Peace be unto you, i^ 
deemed unfortunate. He is looked upon as 
unclean, and a Muhammadan of India will rarely 
return the salutation of Alaik-us-salam, And unto 
you be peace. Nevertheless, amongst the Afghans 
the Christian is respectfully called a Kitabi, or 
one of the book. An invidious distinction of 
dress was, however, enforced generally on Chris- 
tians at Bokhara, according to an edict of no 
remote date. It is possible that jireviously the 
same libcnility of deportment towards Christians 
distinguisheii Turkestan. Katib is a scribe, a 
copyist, a writer ; and Katibat, the act or cost of 
copying a book. — Masson^s Joimietjs^ ii. p. 245. 

KlTAB-al-MAGHAZI, n history of the warlike 
expeditions of Mahomed, by al-Wakidi ; that rare 
and valuable work, dated A.H. 564, contains as 
much again as the printed text. 

KITABAT. Arab. The inscription on a 
Muhammadan tomb ; writing. 

KITAB-i-KUSLUM NAMAII, a book put 
forth by a conclave of seven learned ladies of 
Persia on the rights of women. According b) 
these ladies, there are three classes of husbands in 
the world, viz. a proper man, a half a man, and a 
Hupul pupla. If the wife of the last man absent 
herself from his house, even for ten days and 
nights, he must not, on her return, ask where she 
has been ; and if he see a stranger in the house, 
he must not ask who it is or what he wants. — 
Tr. Hind. i. p. 399. 

KITAI, the name of the wall near Darband in 
Daghistan. 

KITAMA KURA. Jap. Afi8h,Tetrodonhispidu8, 
so poisonous that when eaten it proves frequently 
fatal, or, according to the signification- of tlic 
Japanese name, makes the north one’s pillow, it 
being a custom with these people to turn the 
heads of those that are dying towards the north. 
— Thunberg^s Tr. iii. p. 68. 

KITCHELLY CAPUR, a scented root of 
China, chiefly used in the perfumery powders 
called siesa, rautba, and also used for medicine. 
This is also called Kitchelly Kelangu in Tamil ; 
sold at from 40 to 60 rupees a canoV; that from 
Malabar, from 28 to 40 rupees a candy. 

KITE. Pattanga or l^layang, Malay. Lala- 
yang are flown by men and boys of the Muham- 
madans, by all classy high and low. Kite- 
flying is a pastime universallv practised amongst 
the Chinese, Japanese, and Bumese, who excel 
all other people both in the varied forms of their 
kites and the heighto to which they can make 
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them rise. They are constructed of paper made 
of refuse silk and bamboo. They assume every 
possible shape, and sometimes it is impossible, 
when they have reached the culminating point, to 
distinguish them from birds. By means of round 
holes, supplied with vibrating cords, on which 
the current of the air acts, the kites when ascend- 
ing issue a humming noise, similar to the hum of 
a swarm of bees. — Burton's Scinde ; Morrison*s 
Compendious Summary, 

KITES are birds belonging to the sub-family 
Milvinie, and they are arranged in the genera 
Milvus, Haliastur, Pernis, Baza, and Elanus. In 
Bengal, the kites and Brahmany kites breed 
chiefly in January and February, and disappear 
during the rains. The Dung kite or Dung bird, 
Neophron percnopterus, Liun.^ called Pharaoh's 
chicken or the Egyptian vulture, is abundant 
southwards from Bengal, also in N. Africa, 
Asia, S. Europe, and even in England. The 
male has a dirty blackish-brown colour, but the 
hen bird is white, with yellow about the cheeks. 
It walks with ease and with a stately gait, and 
frequents localities where flesh or sweepings are 
thrown. It builds on cliffs, houses, and trees. 

The Brahmany kite of India, the Haliastur 
Indus, Bodd.y one of the Milvinae, is known to all 
by its clear maroon-coloured black and white 
breast and abdomen, and frequenting the river 
valleys, lakes, and sea-coasts, wherever wet 
cultivation is in progress, swarming where fishers 
throw their nets, and about shipping in the 
harbours, picking up small fishes, prawns, or 
offal, the frogs from rice-fields, water insects, 
mice, and shrews, and young or sickly birds and 
wounded snipe. Near towns it is very tame and 
fearless, and every Sunday piou.s Hindus may be 
seen calling Hari I Hari I to attract the bird's 
attention, and then feeding it by throwing to it 
bits of flesh. The audacity of the Brahmany kite 
is admirable. Major Moor mentions as one 
instance, of which be was a witness, viz. stooping 
and taking a chop off a gridiron standing over 
the fire that cooked it. It receives its name from 
Europeans, because Brahmans and religious 
Hindus worship it, and regard it as Garuda, the 
type or vahan of Vishnu. The birds are expert 
fisners, Hindus of N. India call it the Brah- 
inany chil, and by the Muhammadans it is known 
as the Hu-inubarak or Blessed Appearance. 

The Milvus goviuda, Sijkes^ the cornmon pariah 
kite, extends through all India, Burma, and 
Malayana, and is one of the most abundant and 
common birds in India. Every town, canton- 
ment, camp, and village has its colony of this 
kite, which ply their vocation from morning till 
night, picking up fragments of food and garbjige. 
In Calcutta, 200 or 800 may be seen at a time, 
'riiey are bold and fearless. Of all rapacious 
birds, the govind-kite is the most useful ; wher- 
ever offal exists, this bird is to be found, 
hovering over the butcher’s shop, the kitchen, 
or the barrack, — now leisurely sailing in circles, 
now darting like an arrow iijxjn its prey, which 
it devours while on the wing, uttenng a clear 
shrill cry whenever a companion disputes its 
possession. Its ordinary name is the chil, from 
Its peculiarly shrill call. The govind-kito, 
Egyptian vulture, crow, Indian jackdaw, and 
mina may justly be termed the great scavengers 
of India. 


The crested black kite of all India is the Baia 
lophotes, Cuv, ; it is not abundant Its very hand- 
some white and black plumage at once attracts 
attention. 

The Lophastiir Jerdonif is a kite of 

Malayana and the isles. 

The black -winged kite of India, Elanus mel- 
anopterus, Daud.^ lives near the skirts of jungles, 
and is not much on the wing. 

The kite eagles of India belong to the genus 
Neopus of the Aquilinse. Ncopus Malaiensis, 
lieinwardty the black eagle, is found In most of 
the hilly and jungly districts of India, in Burma, 
and Malavana. It is generally seen circling or 
questing for pvey at no great height. It is a oird 
of easy and graceful flight. Its chief food is 
obtained by robbing birds nests of the eggs and 
the young. — Moor, p. 344 ; Adams ; Jerdon's 
Birds of India. 

KITTESO^i ur Kittysol, parasol, umbrella, 
paper summer-heads. They are an extensive 
article of ex|)ort from China to Bombay, Calcutta, 
} etc. They are a ch(*ap sort of umbrella, made of 
bamboo frames, covered with oiled paper or cheap 
silk. They ate sent to the Archipelago and 
India in boxes containing 100 umbrellas each, 
which is (‘stimated to be a pikul. Considering 
the material they are made of, these umbrellas 
or parasols wear a long time, for their use is for 
the most part as a protection against the sun.— 
Faulkner; Morrison; WillUms" Middle Kingdom. 

KITTUU, a town of peninsular India, 20 miles 
S.E. of Belgaum, in lat. 15” 35' 30" N., and long. 
74” .50' E. In 1832 Kittur was the scene of a 
formidable insurrection, which, however, was 
suppressed by the zeal and intrepidity of two 
patels or village headmen. — Imp. Gaz. 

KITU is a form of salutation in Japan, where 
the inferior, laying the palms of his hands on the 
floor, beiuls his body so that the forehead nearly 
touches tlio ground, and remains in this position 
for some seconds. Tlie superior responds by 
laying the palms of his hands iipojj his knees, and 
nods or bows more or less low according to the 
rank of the other party. 

KIUH-HWA, Chin., also Ku-Kinh and Hwang- 
Kiuh, Chin., are the heads of several composite 
flowers of the genera Chrvsitnthcmum and 
Anthemis. They are arranged into k’u, bitter, 
and knn, sweet. 

KIIJN, in the Tartar language, the sun; or, 
according to Abul Ghazi, the sun and moon. 

KIWI, a bird of New Zealand, of the genus 
Apteryx’ some of which have been Uken to 
Britain. Its egg, when fresh, weighs 14^ oz., 
the contents wei;,ding J3J oz. The weight of 
the living bird is nearly 00 oz. The kiwi is 
purely nocturnal in its habits, and in the night- 
time will run about lively enough, probing into 
the ground arxl round every corner of the place 
where it is confimvl, with its long and sensitive 

l.ill. , , 

' KIZIL KIZL, the ilmI sand deserts, have 
‘an area of about 35,000 square miles.— 

I ImLc Aral, - i ■ i ^ 

! KIZIL OZAN, a river of Persia, which rises in 
the mountains of Abbas 1kg m ArtlelAu, in about 
lat. 85” 50' N., and long. 4fi” 45' K., after a long 
course, and traversing Gbilan under the name of 
Safed Bud (WbiU; River), it diiMunlx)gfieB into the 
Caspian Sea. The annua) Ukc; of sturgeon at the 
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mouth of the river is about 126,000, principally 
in February, March, and April. The gross value 
of fish, oaviarc, and isinglass is about £23,000. 
The Kizil Ozan river is supposed by Major 
Renuell to be the Gozan of the Scriptures, 
2 Kings xvii. 6 . — Mac Gregory iv. p. 267. 

KIZLA SAFED. To the west of the j .ovince 
of Fars are the ruins of Kizla Safed, an'*, nearlv 
in the centre, are those of the ancieuc capital, 
Persepolis. The territory of Fars represents 
ancient Persia, which was watered by the Araxes, 
Gyndes, Oroatis, Arasis, Pelevar, and Bagrad. 
Its cities were Corna, Axima, Arbrca, and 
Artacana, besides many others whose sites are 
unknown. Persepolis was the capital in the time 
of Alexander. More anciently the seat of the 
government was at Pasargada (Strabo, lib. xv. p. 
729), the Persagadis of Quin ‘.us Curtins (lib. v. 
cap. vi.), but as this histr ian speaks of the 
fortress of Persepolis and the city of Persagadis 
(qu. Farsa — Gerd?), it U possible that the 
extensive ruins in the plain, near the former, may 
be the Pasargada of Pliny (lib. vi. cap. xxvi.). — 
Col, Chcsiieyy p. 210. 

KIZZILBASH, a term ap])liod in Kabul .and 
Herat to a Turk race, principally of tlie tribe of 
Jawanshir, who were placed in the country by 
Nadir Shah. Under the rulers of Kabul, they 
have served as bodyguards, cavalry, and artillery, 
and still retain tlicir own language. I’heir history 
baa been often written. In the beginning of the 
18th century, the feebleness of the Persian 
monarchy excited the cupidity of the Afghan 
race, who overran the fairer portion of that 
kingdom, and possessed themselves of Isfahan. 
Their successes called forth the energies of Nadir, 
who not only drove the Afghans from Persia, but 
annexed the whole of their own territories to his 
empire, and, turning their swords against India, 
with a nnxed army of Persian and Afghani, 
sacked several of its cities. 

When Nadir Shah marched towards Dehli,ho had 
12,000 fighting Kizzilbash with him. When he 
quitted that city, on his return, he left behin<l 
him 300 of these, who, Avith other troops, were 
directed to bring away his treasure, and follow 
him. They pajssed througli Kabul, but when 
within two days’ marcli of Kandahar they heard 
of his death ; and a feAv days afterwards, Ahmad 
Shah, Nadir’s lieutenant, came up with them, 
attended by hOO or COO Daurani. He seized tlie 
treasure, and took the Kizzilbash into his service; 
and his kind treatment of them induced others to 
come from the neighbourhood of Tabreez, Mashed, 
Kirman, and 8hiraz in Persia, where the true 
Kizzilbash exercise the profession of horse- 
breeders, sheplierds, and cullivators. There are 
now perhaps about 10,000 Kizzilbash in the city 
of K^abul, who an^ ever ready to draw their 
swords as mercenaries. Their leaders arc by far 
the most wealthy, the most intelligent, and the 
most influential men at Kabul. See Kazzilbash. 

K LAB AT, a mountain in Celebes. The town 
of Meuado is built on a plain surrounded by 
mountains, the highest of which, Klabat, 6500 
feet above the level of the sea, is a conical 
volcanic mountain in the northern peninsula of 
Ibis island. — Marn/aVs ArchiprlagOy p. 44. 

KLAPROTH, JULIUS, a learned orientalist, 
\uthor of Asia Polyglotta et Atlas, P.aris 1823; 
Beleuchiung nnd Widerlogung der forschungen 


Uber die Geschichte der Mittel- Asiatischen Volker 
des herru J. J. Schmidt, Paris 1824 ; and many 
other works. 

KLEIN, a Protestant missionary in the south of 
India, who collected a large herbarium, which was 
principally described by Willdenow, and that of 
lleyne by Roth in his Novae Plantarum Species. 
Heyne’s collections were either obtained from, 
and were named by, Roxburgh, or were made in 
Mysore and the southern provinces, and the 
names attached by Rottler. Klein, Heyne, and 
Rottler Avore the scientific men who formed 
the Herbarium Madraspatense. Drs. Wallich, 
McClelland, Irvine, Lindsay, Stewart, and Thom- 
son, medical officers of the Bengal army, also 
Dr. (Sir Joseph Dalton) Hooker, of the British 
navy, have done much for the botany of Bengal 
and India generally ; Drs. Wight, Griffith, and 
Roxburgh, of the Madras army, for that of all 
India. Major Beddome, of the Madras army, has 
done much for the Madras Presidency. The 
names of Alexander Gibson, Dalzell, and James 
A. Murray are familiar in Bombay and Sind; 
and Messrs. Moon and Thwaites in Ceylon. 

KLESA or Klesha, in Buddhism, evil desire, 
the love of pleasure, the cleaving to existence. — 
Ilardija Eastern Monachismy p. 438. 

KLEWANG. Jav. A swora, llhy A^^eapon of war. 

KLING, the Burmese and Malay term for a 
native of India, evidently derived from the ancient 
kingdom of Kalinga. Newbold, however, sup- 
poses that Kling is a corruption from Teling or 
Telinga. But th.e Chulia and Kling of the 
Malays comprehend the traders and settlers, both 
Muhammadans and Hindus, from the Coromandel 
coast. These names have been given to them by 
the Malays from the earliest times of the ancient 
commercial intercourse subsisting between this 
part of Asia and India. They are in considerable 
numbers in Rangoon and Moulmeiu, also in the 
islands of Penang and Singapore, and arc coach- 
men, and in similar employments, — Netvhold's 
British SeitlemcjitSy i. p. 8. 

KLOI, a snow-white root of Siam, used as 
food, but requires to be steeped, in slices, in 
water and exposed to the sun’s rays, as, in an 
unprepared state, it is poisonous. 

KNIFE-GRINDER, a term applied to a species 
of Cicada or grasshopper of Ceylon, from the noise 
which it makes. 

KNIGllTIA EXCELSA, R. Brown, the Kewa- 
rewa or honeysuckle tree of New Zealand, valu- 
able for ornamental Avork and furniture. — Ion 
Mueller, 

KNIVES. 

McBsen, .... Dut. Pisau, PiHo, . . Malay. 

(’outeaux, .... Fa. Noshi, Riis. 

Mc.sHCr, .... Gek. I CuchilloB, .... Si*. 
Churi chaku, Guj., Hind. ■ Bichak, . . . .Turk. 

Gollelli, It. I 

KNOX. Captain Knox, au officer of the East 
India Company, Avho marched from Murshidabad 
to Patna in thirteen days; attacked nnd defeated 
the troops of Shah Alain, 1760, dispersing his entire 
force. Captain Knox then, with a battalion of 
sepoys, 200 Europeans, a squadron of cavalry, 
and five field-pieces, in five hojira utterly routed 
the nawab of Purniah, who had 12,000 men and 
30 pieces of cannon. — Markman, p. 169. 

Robert Knox, author of An Historical Relation 
of the Island of Ceylon, published in Ixindon 
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in 1681. His father’s ship, the Ann frigate, 
in the serrioe of the E. I. Company, sailed 
from the Downs, 2lsb January 1667, but on 
19th November 1669 was dismasted in a storm 
off the Coromandel coast, and, to refit, was taken 
to Cottar Bay, opposite to Trincomalee. But the 
captain and two boats’ crews were seized, and 
amongst them the captain’s son. The captain 
died of fever, but the son for 20 years remained 
captive, and then escaped, 18th October 1679, to 
the Dutch fort at Aripo, and returned to England, 
where he was made commander of the E. I. Com- 
pany’s ship Tar quin, 

KOAN or Koang. Singh. The Ceylon oak 
of the English in Ceylon. Grows in the southern 
parts of Ceylon ; a cubic foot weighs 42 lbs. It 
is used for native oil-presses and wooden anchors ; 
its berries are eaten by tlie natives. — Mr, Mendis. 

KOBAD or Kaodes, a Sassanian king, a.d. 488 
or 481. See Ears ; Sassanian. 

KOBAD or Kei Kobad, a.d. 1286, an emperor 
of Dehli, who made his aged father, Bakarra 
Khan, undergo the abject oriental obeisance of 
kissing the ground before the royal throne. He 
fitted up a palace at Kilokoree, upon the banks 
of the Jumna, to enjoy there soft society, but 
nobody in that village now recollects the site of 
his palace. Kei Kobad was assassinated a.d. 
1*288. — Tr. of Hind. ii. p. 199. 

KOBANG, a gold coin of Japan, value about 
22 shillings. 

KOBI or Chamo, a vast desert of Chinese 
Tartary, which occupies almost all the south 
extrenuty of the country of the Kalkas. 

KOBRA TEL. Singh. A substance supposed 
in Ceylon to be a virulent poison. The ingredients 
ar(‘ extracted from venomous snakes, and from 
the lizard called Kabaragoya. The receipt fur 
outdoes, in dramatic arrangement, the witch's 
cauldron of Macbeth. — Tenneni's Ceylon^ p. 274. 

KOCH’H, a dark-skinned people in the northern 
parts of Rangpur, Furniah, Dinajpur, and Mai- 
inansing, who have hitherto, eiToncously Dalton 
thinks, been classed as belonging to the Lohitic or 
Indo-Chinese race. He believes them to be a 
braiich of the great Bhuiya or Bhuniya family, 
M'honi he classes as Draviclian. They came from 
the W. and S., and overthrew the Kachuri or 
Chutia dynasty. 

The Koch’h are one of the most ancient of the 
peoples in India. Those in Koch-Hahar must bo 
r(‘garded as the present nucleus of the race, but 
tlu y are still numerous in the old Kamarupa and 
the ancient Matsiya-dosh, that is, in KaDgi)ur 
and Lower Asstim and Furniah, extending west 
as far as long. 87° 46' E., or to the boundary of 
ancient Mitliila, and eiist to long. 93° E. 

In the north, the Koch’h established their 
dominion upon the ruins of the Aryan kingdom 
of Kararup, which the Afghan king of Bengal 
had overthrown in 1489. The Koch’h gave their 
name to the native state of Kcjch-Bahar. Ihe 
grandson of Haju, Vishu Singh, with all the 
people of condition, adopted Hinduism, and took 
the name of Rajhansi ; hut the mass of the 
Koch’h people became Muhammaclans, and the 
higher grades, as Hindus, now reject and contemn 
the very name of Koch’h, and it is bad manners 
at the court of the descendant of Haju to speak 
of the country as Koch-Bahar; and the chiefs 
accept the myth which, by a reflection on the 


chastity of the daughters of Haju, give them for 
ancestor the god Siva. The Rajbonsi Koch’h 
ore the dominant tribe. They are oil very dark ; 
and as thehr collates, the Kachan, Mech, Garo*, 
are yellow or light-brown, and their northern, 
eastern, and western neighbours are as fair or 
fairer, it must be from contact with the people 
of the south that they got their block skins. 
Koch-Bahar was delivered from the Bhutia 
tyranny bv the treaty of 1772, in accordance 
with which the n ja placed himself under British 
protection, and paitf tribute to the East India 
Uompany. 

The villages of the Pani-Koch’h lie along the 
skirts of the Garo Hills. They are much mixed 
up with that people, and with the Rabha, and in 
their religion, language, and customs appear to 
lean sometimes to the one, sometimes to the other. 

They greatly respect the Goto for having 
retained their freedom* in regard to food, which 
they, the Pani-Koch’h, resigned, and now they 
must not ^at beef, and they reject dogs, cats, 
frogs, and snakes, which the Garos eat. They 
use tobacco and strong liquors, but refuse opium 
and henjp. They eat no tame animal without 
having first given one of their gods the refusal of it. 

I-iike the Rabha, they call their supreme deity 
Rishi, and his wife is named Jago, and they 
sacrifice to these deities, to the sun and moon, 
also to rivers and hills. The women do all work 
which is not above their strength, such as felling 
trees and the like. When a woman dies, tho 
family property ir divided amongst her daughters; 
and when a man marries, he goes to live with his 
wife’s mother, and obeys her orders and those of 
his wife. Widows left with property generally 
manage to select young men as second husbands. 
— Turner'^s Jmbassyy ]>. 11 ; TreatieSy EngagementSy 
and SunnudSy vii. p. 367 ; Hodgson; E. T. Daltony 
Ethnol. of Bengaly p. 91. 

KOCH, tho Mufilou or wild sheep. Its horns 
were found by Vigne intermixed with those of 
the ibox or chup, and tho rnarkhor or rawaoheh 
of Little Tibet. — \i(fnts Per.wnal Narrutivey 86. 

K0(HiIA-VILL01SA, J.indlcgy the cotton bush 
of Australia, resists the extrejnes of heat and 
drought. A species of Kochia is the Ti-fu-tsze, 
OiiiN. The small roundish green seeds of this 
chenopod resemble tho eggs of the bilk-worm. 
— Von Mueller; Smith. 

KOI) AG A, called Coorg by the British. The 
lunguago is spoken in the small primupality, of 
this name, lying on tin* Western Ghats. Kodaga 
means west. It differs from Tamil, from Can- 
aresc, and from Malealarn. It was long regarded as 
Canarcse, modified by the Tulu, but Mr. Miigling 
states that it is more nearly allied to llu^ Tamil 
and Malealarn than to tho Cauarese. The (Joorgs 
still follow tho primitive Dravidian custom of 
polyandry ; they arc far from being Brahmanized, 
ami tliey have no literature, in the proper sense 
of the term. See Coorg. 

KODAIKANAL, nuaning The Forest of 
Creepers, a village on the Falni Hills, in tho 
Madura disiriet of the Mrtdrns Presidency, in lat. 
10' i;V 21" N., and long. 77" 31' 38" E. It is a 
hill sanatorium, 7209 feet above sea-level, and is 
a Rumnior r'.'sort of growing |)opularity. — Imp. 
Ooz. 

KODAL of Cuttack is the inner bark of a 
forest tree. It i.aakes a stroiig and most durable 
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rope, which is aaid not to be liable to deteriorate 
from wet, and hence it ia made into boat cables. 
At Ant^h, the fibre is collected for sale, on requi- 
sition, Dj the Saura race. 

KODALI. Hind. A hoe. Kodali marna, to 
to dig with the hoe, a ceremony. 

KO-DAW-BA, literally Beg pardon, is one of 
the Burmese New Year customs. On this festival 
day, presents are made from vassals and depend- 
ents, as deprecatory offerings, to avert deserved 
punishment for offences against their liege lord. 
It is called by the Britii^, Beg Pardon Day. 
It is the Chinese or Mongol Kow-tow (Kheu-theu). 
— Forbes^ p. 76. 

KODO or KODU. Beng. Kora millet or 
punctured millet, Paspalum stolonifemm, small 
grain eaten bjr the natives. In one form, called 
mataona, which does not in appearance differ 
from the ordinary grain, it has the property of 
intoxicating when made into bread. 

KODU and Kondru, Tel., whence the ordinary 
name of Kond, a barbarous race of mountaineers 
inhabiting the hills west and north-west of Gan- 
jain to the borders of Nagpur, The plural of 
Kodu is Kollu. 

KODUNGALUR, the Cranganore of Europeans, 
a small seaport town in the Cochin territory, in 
lat. 10° 18' 50" N., and long. 70° 14' 60" E., snd 
18 miles N.N.IV. from Cochin town. It was the 
first place in India at which St. Thomas laboured 
(a. I). 52). It was the seat of government of 
Cheruman Perumal, a.d. 341. Jews now there 
claim to have been residents since a.d. 378, and 
Christians have certainly been there since the 9th 
century. The Portuguese built a fort there a.d. 
1523, but it fell to the Dutch (1661), who sold it 
to a native prince at the end of the 18th century, 
lost it to 'fipu (1776), recaptured it, but in 1784 
again ceded to 'I'ipu, and in 1784 they sold it to 
the maharaja of Travancore, and again in 1789 
to Tipu. — iJay ; Hunter. 

KOEL. Hind. Indian cuckoo. 

Kokil, .... Beno. I Cowde-ohoa, . . Tam. 
Chule, .... Malay. | Kukila pika, . . . Tel. 

'rhia Indian cuckoo is the Eudynamis orientalis. 
The male ia of a deep black, and the female of a 
dusky green mottled white. Like the cuckoo, 
the koel lays its eggs in the nests of some other 
birds. It inhabits Ceylon, India, the Malay 
countries, and China ; all of its names arc obtained 
from its ordinary call. Like the cuckoo of Europe, 
the bird is, in India, the harbinger of 8]>ring, and 
its call, koel, though shrill and disagreeable, is 
associated with all the joys and labours of hus- 
bandry of that season, and is (inoted in the 
rhymes and proverbs of the people ; and b(‘can6e 
the call of the koel is especially heard at the 
season of spring, it is called the friend of love — 

‘ Sweet bird, whom lovvrs deem Iovo’b messenger, 

Skilled to direct the god’s envenomed sliafts, 

And tame the proudest heart ; oh, hither guide 

My lovely fugitive, or lead my steps to 

"Nyhere she strays.’ 

Thus ‘ Koel boli, Sobundi doli,’ the cry of the 
koel, is the grief of the Sebundi soldier, meaning 
that the disbanding of the ai'med men gathered 
together for collection of revenue depend on the 
koel’s note ; Sebundi being a corruption of Sipah 
Hindi, in distinction to Moghul or foreign troops, | 
who were always kept up. The European names I 
are all derived from the Sanskrit name Cuculus. I 


Pliny says that the vinedressers deferred cutting 
their vines till the cuckoo began to sing. They 
have the cuckoo ale of England, to paiiake of 
which the labourers leave their work when the 
first cuckoo’s note is heard. There is also the 
vulgar superstition that it is unlucky to have no 
money in your pocket when the first cuckoo of 
the season is heard ; and the amorous Hobnelia 
tells us, that in love omens its note is equally 
efficacious. The female lays its eggs in the nest 
of the common crow or of the carrion crow, 
Corvus splendens and G. culminatus; the birds 
caUed seven brothers have been seen assiduously 
feeding a young koel. — EUiot ; The Hero and the 
Nymph, p. 267. See Knmeri. 

KuEL, South, a stream from the watershed of 
Chutia Nagpur which unites with the Sunkh in 
Gangpur, and takes the name of the Brahraany, 
and enters the Bay of Bengal at Point Palmyras. 
North Koel, river of Chota (Chutia) Nagpur, rises 
in the west of the Lohardsgga district, and falls 
into the Sone. — Dalton, p. 165. 

KOENIG, JOHN GERARD, a native of Cour- 
lancl and pupil of Linneeus. He travelled in Ice- 
land in the year 1765, and arrived at Tranquebar, 
in India, in the end of 1768 or beginning of 1769. 
He was physician to the Tranquebar mission in 
the Karnatic ; but hia enthusiasm, defiance of 
bodily fatigue, spare meals, the scorching climate, 
and his simplicity of manners and benevolence, 
soon made him known to and beloved by the 
Dutch, French, and British with whom he met. 
He became naturalist to tlie nawab Muhammad 
Ali, and while at Madras made the acquaintance 
of Dr. James Andersob. In 1778, the Goveniment 
of Madras granted him a salary to enable him to 
carry on his researches, and with this aid he 
visited the Straits of Malacca and Siam towards 
the end of 1779, and made known the occurrence 
there of tin ore. His salary was again increaBe<l 
ill 1780, and he then visited Ceylon. He travelled 
along the coast to Calcutta, from which he was 
returning in 1785, when he was attacked with 
diarrhoea or dysenU;ry, and died on 26th June. 
He bequeathed all his plants to Sir Joseph Banks. 
His example and instructions diffused a similar 
taste among his companions, and hence originated 
the botanical labours of the society of ‘ United 
Brothers.’ But although it may be said that 
^ scientific botany took its rise in India from Koenig, 

I the flora of the East Indies had not been entirely 
; neglected by European botanists prior to that 
I period, as the works of Kheede, Kumphius, 
j rlukenct, the two Burmnnns, and finally a large 
I and well-preserved yet almost unknown collection 
1 of Indian plants tn the Oxford herbarium, formed 
in the early pari of the eighteenth century, amply 
! testify. 

KOERI, an ngricultural and gardener race in 
Hindustan. 'I'lie Kunbi are distinguished from 
the Koeri, as the latter are frequently gardeners 
as well as husbandmen. Socially, they are on an 
equality, 'fhe Koeri are also called Murao. In 
Behar they grow the poppy ; they are in general 
very respectable, and the main distinction between 
the Kunbi and the Koeri is that many of the 
latter are exclusively kitchen gardeners and have 
immense gardens; these castes arc both laborious. 
At Hindu marriages a custom prevails of placing 
a high crown, called maur, made partly of leaves 
and flowers, on the head of the bridegroom, and 
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a smaller one, called maurt, on the head of the 
bride. It is said that no wedding can take place 
without these crowns. They are made by the 
gardeners, who receive a considerable price for 
then™, according to the circumstances of the 
partiea — Sherring's Hindu Tribes, 

KOFTGARI or Kofttila, Hind., is steel inlaid 
with gold in patterns. In former days it was 
carried on to a considerable extent in various 
parts of India, and was chiefly used for decorat- 
ing armour,— guns, coato of mail, helmets, swords, 
and sword-handles. Since the mutiny and re- 
bellion in India of 1857, the manufacture of arms 
has been generally discouraged, and koftgari work 
is consequently now chiefly applied to orna- 
menting a variety of fancy articles, such as jewel 
caskets, pen and card trays, paper-weights, paper 
knives, inkstands, etc. The process is exactly the 
same as that pursued in the inlaid work of Europe, 
and the workman can copy any particular pattern 
required. The work is of high finish, and remark- 
able for its cheapness. Admirable specimens of 
inlaid metal work by the native artisans of Bhooj 
were to be found in the collection of arms con- 
tributed to the 1862 Exhibition by H.H. the Rao 
of Cutch. Some of the cutlers still remain at 
I^horc, but many of them went to Nixamabad in 
the Gujranwalla district, others to Gujerat, and 
the koftgari artisans also have mostly left Lahore 
to reside in the Kotli Loharan in the Sealkote 
district. At Baroda, iron vases and other vessels 
are ornamented with gold, hammered in, not in 
the branching, coral-like designs of thekoft work, 
but in discs or masses. The whole is afterwards 
}x>liBhed in the lathe. Though less effective than 
the damascened koft work, it is a method capable 
of varied and artistic application. — Cat. Universal 
Exhibition, 1862; Poivell. 

KOGHANI, an Afghan tribe occupying Gan- 
danisk. They fonneriy held the country in the 
west, but were expelled by the Jabbar Khel Ghiiji. 
They claim to be Ghiiji. 

KOH. Peus. In rukhtu, Roh. A mountain, 
a prefix to many solitary mountains and hill ranges 
from west of the Himalaya and the Indus even to 
the Caspian Sea. The Koh-i-Kush or Caucasus, 
one of these, is the great stony belt that separates 
Northern from Southern Asia. In traversing the 
kingdoms of Hindustan and Kabul, from the east 
f Bengal to Herat, wc find them everywhere 
bounded on the north by a chain of mountains 
whicli is covered with perpetual snow for almost 
the whole of that extent, and from which nil the 
great rivers of both countries appear to issue. 
This chain commences near the Brahmaputra, and 
runs nearly north-west as far as Kashmir; during 
this part of its course it is called the Himalaya 
(Mima, snow, Alaya, abode). From Kashmir, 
its general direction is a little to the south-west 
as far as the high snowy peak of Hindu Kush, 
nearly north of Kabul, From this peak its height 
diminishes, it no longer bears perpetual snow, and 
is soon after lost in a group of mountains, which j 
stretch in length from Kabul almost to Herat, j 
and occupy more than two degrees of latitude in ! 
their breadth. Some ranges issue from this mass 
on the west, and extend so far inU> Persia as to 
justify, if not completely to establish, the opinion 
of the ancients, which connected this range with 
Mount Caucasus on the west of the Caspian Sea. 
From Kashmir to Hindu Kush, the whole range 


is known by the name of that peak. From thence 
to the meridian of Herat, the moantains have no 
general name among the nativet, but that of 
ParopamiBUB waa long applied to them by Euro- 
pean geographert. M seen from the ptoina of 
Peahawur, the fourth ia the principal range of the 
Indian CauoasuB, and ia always covered with mow. 
It ia conspicuous from Bactrm and the ^rden of 
Indii^ and ia seen from places far off in Tortory. 
Elphinatone aaya that the rid^ of Imaus or Him- 
alaya is seen for i diatanoe of 150 and even 250 
miles. The Poropamisan chain, which bounds 
the Kohiston on the west, extends 850 miles from 
E. to W., and 200 miles from N. to S. lie whole 
of this space is a maze of mountaino. The eastern 
half of this elevated region is inhabited by the 
Hazara, and is cold, rugged, and bairen ; the 
level spots are little cultivated, and the hills are 
naked and abrupt The western part, which 
belongs to the Aimak,' though it has wider valleys 
and is better cultivated, is sHil a wild and poor 
country. The northern face of these mountains 
has a sudden descent into the province of Balkh ; 
their acclivity is leas on their other extremities, 
except perhaps on the west or south-west On 
the north-west they seem to sink gradually into 
th'3 plain which borders on the desert. The slope 
of the whole tract is toward the west. — Elphtn. 
Caubul; RenneV^ Memoir; V^gne's Narrative; 
Markham^ 8 Embassy ; Masson's Journeys. 

KOHANU. Maiiii. A tumbler, a rope-dancer, 
an acrobat, an athlete. 

KOHAT, a British district in the Panjab, lying 
between lat 32° 47' and 83° 53' N., and between 
long. 70° 34' and 72° 37' E. Kohat lies to the 
south and south-west of Peahawur. Its valley is 
35 miles long, and, on an average, four miles 
broad. From Peshaw'ur, through the Afridi Hills, 
it is reached by two passes, the Jowaki and the 
Gulli or Kohat ; and from the Indus it is also 
approached by two passes, the Koshalgurh and 
the Kalabagh, through the Khatak Hills. Again, 
it is connected with Bannu to the south by two 
passes, the Surduk, seven miles long, and the 
Khoon-i-gao, from Nurri to Khurruk, a less direct 
but safer route. Up to 1848, Kohat was held as 
a fief from the Kabul Government It was then 
taken possession of by the British on account of 
hostility to them during tlie second Sikh war. 
The khan of Hiiiigu in the Bangaah country was 
in the British service as revenue collector, but ho 
was murdered by one of his own relatives, and 
the khanship descended to his son. The Ban^ash 
suffered much from the raids of their hill neigh- 
bours, Orakzai, Turi, Kabul Khel, Waziri. 'I’he 
inhabitants of the Miranzai valley are also Ban- 
gash. This valley belonged to the fief of Sultan 
Muhammad, but, being an outlying locality, was 
overlooked when Kohat waa taken possession of. 
The Kabul Government then lost no time in arrang< 
ingfor the occujMition of Miranzai, which appeared 
to have been vacated, so tSirdar Azirn Khan, the 
governor of the Khurrum province, in 1851, 
summoned the Miranzai to surrender; but they 
petitioned the British to include them in Koliat. 
Under the circumstances, this request waa acceded 
to. 

Along the north-west boundary of Kohat, from 
the lands of the Sipah tribe as far as those occupied 
by the Zaimusht Afghans, lies the country of the 
Orakzai. ThefM& are one of the largest frontier 
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tribeB, And, if necessary, are able to muster up- 
Wards of twenty thousand fighting men. Some 
of the principal clans are the Samilzai, the 
Hungu, the Miranzai, the Shekhan, the Mishti, 
and the Raabeah Khel. The first three of these 
clans reside in the hills adjoining the Kohat 
district. The remaining three are those which have 
come more especially in contact with the British 
Government. There are a few Orakzai living at 
Peshawur, Amritsar, and in some other parts of 
the Panjab. The cool table-land of Terah is situ- 
ated in the midst of the Orakzai Hills. This is 
the resort of the people with their cattle in the 
summer season. In the winter they return to 
the lower hills on the Kohat frontier. The Hungu 
valley is twenty miles long, by two or three 
broad ; and the plains of Miranzai, into which it 
opens, are about nine miles square, and are held 
by seven fortified villages, which have been taken 
in charge by the British Government. Formerly 
each village was a commonwealth, and all were at 
feud with one another. 

The Khatak and Ban gash Patlians constitute 
together more than CO per cent, of the population. 
Tiic latter occupy the Miranzai valley, with the 
western portion of Kohat proper, while the 
Khatak hold the remainder of the eastern territory 
up to the bank of the Indus. The Khatak, who 
occupy the eastern half of the district, are an 
important tribe, holding the west bank of the 
Indus for a distance of 120 miles from Hund, 
north of the Kabul river in Peshawur, to Kalabagh 
in Bannu. The Khatak are tall and good-looking 
mountaineers, and have settled, honest habits. The 
Bangash are not brave. The other inhabitants 
arc Sikhs, Arora, Brahman, Ahir, Jat, and 
Kshatriya. Huigu is a dependency of the pro- 
vince of Kohat. The inliabitants of the villages 
in the valley leading from Hungu to Kohat are 
principally Shiah, as are all the tribes of the Turi, 
their neighbours, although not so bigoted as 
these. The plain of Kohat and the valley of 
Hungu are well cultivated and populous. Whefit 
is grown, but the stony soil in mair^ parts seems 
more adapted to the culture of maize, liere called 
jowari, the quality of which is excellent, and the 
returns large; whileitsflour makes adinirabicbread, 
and is the general food of the inhabitants. The 
great command of water, in many situations, is 
made available for the irrigation of rice lands. 
Near Kohat indifferent coal is found, generally on 
the surface. Asbestos occurs in veins parallel with 
the coal strata at Kanigorarn. Sulphur abounds 
in the northern range, and jDctroleuui exudes from 
a rock at Panoba, 23 miles E. of Kohat. Tlu; 
valley is famous for its salt mines, the chief of 
which, at Bahadur Khel, is guarded by a fort. 
The salt rocks arc in the line of low hills crossing 
the valley of the Teri Toi, and extending for 40 
miles, and a quarter of a mile wide along either 
bank of til at river. It occurs ns a solid rock of 
Vduish - grey colour, 1000 feet thick, and with 
hills rising 200 feet high. A bituminous Bubstance 
called Momyai, deemed in India a useful and 
valuable medicine, is dug out of the hills of Kohat; 
it is black, and resembles gum . — Mohun LaVs 
TraviU^ p. 358; A<L Schl. ; Rec, of G. of 
No. ii. ; Massons Journeys,, i. pp. 114-117; 
Cnnninifham^s Sikhs,, p. 6 ; Imp. Gaz, 

KOH-DINAR, a mountain chain in the pro- 
vince of Ears, visible from the sen near Bu-shnhr. 


It has a large extent of snow-oovered surface, the 
snow-line is not below 14,000 feet, and the average 
height of the peaks is from 17,000 to 18,000* feet. 

KOHI, female, Koheela, male ; aim called 
Shahin, Falco peregrinator, black-eyed hawks, 
found in Sind. 

KOH-i-BABA, a remarkable snow-clad ridge, 
with peaks about 18,000 feet in height. It is tne 
great continuation of the Hindu Kush, is about 
fiO miles long, in lat. 84® 80' N., and between long. 
67° 30' and 68° 80' E. It is at the S.W. extremity 
of Hindu Kush, with which it is connected by 
the transverse ridges of Kalu and Hajeguk. 
According to Biimes and I^ady Sale, it is about 
18,000 feetdn height ; Outram, 20,000 feet ; Hum- 
boldt, 2800 toises, or 17,640 feet; the most pro- 
bable is 16,000 feet. The highest accessible point 
is in lat. 34° 40' N., long. 67° 80' E., and is 13,200 
feet; Hajikak or Hajeguk pass is 11,700 feet. It 
is a vast rounded mass, the culminating ridge 
ascending in lofty peaks, covered with perpetual 
snow, stretching as far as the eye can reach ; 
farther to the west it sinks into the nia^ moun- 
tains forming the Hazara highlands. 'The Hel- 
rnand, Hari-Rud, Murghab, Balkhab, and Kunduz 
rivers all rise in the Koh-i-Baba. In 1840 
Griffiths ascended it to 18,600 feet. Its general 
character is that of great barrenness. The Siah 
Koh is the south branch of the Koh-i-Baba. — 
Moorcroft^ ii. p. 384 ; MacGregor^ p. 545. 

KOH-i-DAMAN, a district north of Kabul, a 
favourite resort of the wealthier inhabitants. 
Charekar, at the head of the Koh-i-Daman valley, 
north of Kabul, is famous for the gallant defence 
made there by Eldred Pottinger and Haughton, 
during the Kabul outbreak. It is mentioned by 
Ibn Batuta as Charkh. Leech, in his report on 
the passes, calls it Charka. 

KOIl-i-KAS, or Koh-i-Kush, or Caucasus, is 
the great stony belt ihat separates Northern from 
Southern Asia. Koh-i-Kush offers a plausible 
etymology for tlie Caucasus of the classical 
Avriters. It is supposed by Ritter and AVilford to bo 
the mount mentioned by Pliny under the name of 
Graiicasas, but slightly deviating from the Sanskrit 
Gravaknsas, meaning shining rock. See Koh. 

KOII-i-MEERIAH, a hill which produces coal 
of good quality. It is near Baljawar, one day’s 
journey north of the Oxus river. — WooeCs Journey 
to the Oxus. 

KOH-i -MUBARAK or Ras Mubarak, a rock 
which British sailors call Bombarcck. Koli-i- 
Mubarak means blessed mountain, but it is also 
called Rtis Mubarak, the fortunate or auspicious 
headland. It is about 30 miles nearer the entrance 
to the Persian Gulf than Ras Jask. It is a 
markable isolated rock, situated on a sandy flat. 
It is a landmark for navigation. 

KOH-i-NAMAK, a salt mountain in Irak-i- 
Ajam, 12 miles N.W. of Kunl. It is an insulated 
rocky mountain, from which saline springs issue 
and deposit salt, and slabs of the salt are quarried 
for use, — Ahlxftt ; MacGregor ^ p. 270. 

KOH-i-NOKREH, or Silver Mountain. Mines 
were formerly worked near the villages of Sahr 
Rud, Hassa, and Muhammadabad, but abandoned, 
like many others in Persia, when the produce was 
found inadequate . — Ouseleifs Travels^ ii. p. 106. 

KOH-i-NUR, or Mountain of Light, a celebrated 
diamond, said to be the immemorial heirloom of 
Indian sovereignty fi-ora the days of the Fandu. 
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It is Baid to have been found at Purteal or Pur> 
tyally a vill^ in the Masulipatam diatriot of the 
northern di^on, and that it weighed originally 
793 carata. The portion at the Great Exhibition 
weighed 186 carats. The great Rusaian diamond 
has been supposed to be another portion. Colonel 
Sleeman says that the Kohd-Nur was first found in 
Golconda by Mir Jumla, and presented by him to 
Shah Jahan, as a nuzzer for a passport to his 
aggrandizement. But Baber states that on his 
capture of the palace of Ibrahim Lodi at Agra, he 
found one famous diamond, which had been ac- 
quired by Sultan Ala-ud-Din. It was so valuable 
that jiidges of diamonds valued it at half the 
daily expense of the world. Being carried off by 
Nadir Shah, it was afterwards obtained in that 
monarch’s tents, by Ahmad Shah, from whom it 
descended to Shah Shuja, who, in his misfortunes, 
sought refuge in the dominions of Ran jit Singh. 
The Lion of the Panjab— once the owner of the 
diamond was in his power — at last got it into 
his possession. Zaman Shah, brother of Shah 
Shuja, when defeated near Sar-i-Asp, had fled to 
the Jalalabad valley, and stopped at Mula Askah’s 
fort, about 14 miles from Jalalabad. Zaman 
Shah during his confinement there had secreted 
the Koh-i-Nur with some other jewels in the walls 
of his apartment. While on his way to Kabul 
Zaman Shah was blinded by a lancet, but on 
Shah Shuja ascending the throne, his first act was 
to release his blind brother. Ranjit Singh be- 
queathed the Koh-i-Nur diamond, now the pro- 
perty of the Queen-Empress Victoria of Great 
Britain and India, to Jaganath pagoda. — Mac- 
Gregor, p. 414. See Diamond. 

KOH-i-SAFED, or White Mountain, forms a 
most myestic boundary to the southern side of a 
plain. Its height is about 17,000 feet, and p^ong 
the whole southern side of the Himalaya, from 
the Hindu Kush to Nepal, the Safed Koh is visible. 

Its snowy top is also visible from Peshawur, but 
it cannot be seen from Kabul, even from the top 
of the Takht-i-Shah, which rises behind it. — 
Mgne's Personal Nar. p. 234. 

kOH-i-SAFI. East of the Siah Koh is a hilly 
tract, not mountainous, although waste ^d 
desolate, named Koh - i - Safi, from the tribe 
that pasture their flocks in it, and this tract 
intervenes between the Siah Koh and the valley 
of Tagow ; moreover, through it meanders the 
river of the Kohistan. — Masson^s Journeys^ iii. 
p. 151. 

KOHISTAN, literally hill country or highlands, 
and BO applied to mountain tracts on the N.W. 
frontier of British India. 

Kohistan of Aba Sin is a glen which drains into 
the Indus, between Gilgit and the Pathan valleys 
of Ghorband and Chakesar, supposed to be occu- 
pied by a race similar to those of Gilgit, named 
Rauza, Yashuu, Karmin, and Duman. 

Kohistan, a taluk in Sind, a British tract mthe 
Karachce district, is a barren hilly tract, composed 
of outlying hills of the Kirthar range. Its ch^ief 
streams are the Hab, Baran, and Malir. The 
people are nomades, Baluch, Numria, Jokia, who 
Lad long been at feud, and adhere to the vendetta. 
The Baluch inhabit chiefly the northern portion ; 
the Numria and Jokia, who are Sindi tribes, range 
over the central hills and the southern plaiM. 
None of the people erect any buildin^^ more sub- 
stantial than a mat hut, which can be put up to a 
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couple of hours. All the tribes are great adq>tB 
at cattle-lifting. 

In the E^hmtan of K&bul| the people occupy 
j^rtially the valleys of Ghorband, runjir, Nijrou, 
Tagow, Alishang, Alighur, and the Lower Kuner. 
To the south-east, the Kohistan extends to the 
hills of Tagow, and farther away, to Lughman, 
the Lamghan of Baber, and so called because the 
tomb of Lamech, the father of Nuh or Noah, is 
fabled to be seen there. On a detached and com- 
paratively low hill, a whitish streak is observed, 
extending from the summit to the foot of it This 
is the Reg-rawan or running sand mentioned by 
Baber, ^e natives say that it runs up again, 
and that it is never diminished ; and that there is 
a cave at its foot where noises are heard. It is 
the scene of some romantic tales, which have been 
alluded to by Abul Faad. It has been described 
by Burnes, Vigne, and other travellers. 

In the Kohisum of tfie Jalandhar, the natives 
of Sukeyt, Mundi, and Kulu have sallow com- 
plexions, but appear to be of the same race as the 
inhabitants of Bashahir. The men are generally 
tall and strong, but few of them are handsome. 
Many of the young women are pretty, but at the 
age of 20 or 25 become coarse ana stou t. The dress 
of both sexes is nearly the same. It oonsists of 
a drat coloured woollen frock, trousers of the 
same or of leather, and a flat skull-cap, generally 
black, with sandals made of coarse grass. The 
women, instead of the cap, sometimes have a 
coloured piece of cloth tied round the head, and 
occasionally twist ihcir hair into one long plait, 
the end of which is then ornamented with slips of 
coloured cloth or shreds of worsted. The plait is 
by no means unbecoming to the young. The 
dress of the women on the western side of the 
Seukandir range consists of a tightly-fitting body 
and sleeves, with a full petticoat having a broad 
border at the bottom. 

The women of Kulu and the adjoining states 
are inordinately fond of ornaments. These are of 
the usual description, with the exception of mother- 
of-pearl amulets, which both men and women use, 
consisting of small thin plates of mother-of-pearl 
of various sizes, and engraved with mystical figures. 
Several of these are h^ung around the neck, and 
hang conspicuously on the chest. Polyandry is 
said to be unknown amongst them, nor are they 
guilty of infanticide, but polygamy is general. 

The Guddi inhabitants of the Chumba range 
are shorter and appear much stronger, and are 
certainly cleaner about their persons. They call 
themselves Rajputs, and say they belong to the 
Guddijat. They are sharp, and able to impose 
upon their less knowing neighbours. Most of 
the witch - finders are of the Ghumba Guddi. 
When Europeans made their first appearance in 
the Kangra valley, these men had very slight 
notions of caste, and would eat or drink anything 
the former gave them, whereas, since their contact 
with the natives of the plains, they have become 
as bigoted as any Hindu. The Chumba Guddi 
may always be known by their peculiar conical 
caps, with lappets to turn down over the ears, 
like an English travelling cap. Witch-finders 
feign the power of discovering evil spirits, which 
wander over the mountains in the tan^ble form of 
witches. If a cow or any other living creature die, 
its death is immediately attributed to some evil mre, 
and a witch-finder is employed to discover it. lliis 
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imjmtcr haying selected some old woman who 
haa no means of propitiating him by giftSj places 
his victim in the centre of a mup, whilst all 
interested in the case sit around her in a circle. 
He then dances round the poor creature, and 
ultimately nods his head towaras her, whereupon 
all the lookers-on do the same, which coincidence 
is deemed a sufficient proof of guilt. Formerly 
she was condemned to be burnt to death. But 
since that district became a British province, and 
these inhuman proceedings have not been allowed 
to lake place, they declare the victim of their 
superstitious credulity an out-caste, and refuse her 
the commonest necessaries of life; thus she is 
abandoned to her fate, and would probably 
starve to death, but for the timely gift of a 
goat or a sheep by some one of her relatives to 
the witch-finder, who forthwith fastens the guilt 
on some other person, in the hope of extorting a 
present in a similar manner ffora the relatives of 
tiie person last accused. 

The LahouH are a totally distinct race from the 
people of Kulu or the Chumba Gnddi range. The 
liahouU are a short, sturdy set of men, very ugly, 
and filthily dirty. The women are decidedly 
plain. The costume of both sexes consists of a 
pair of loose woollen drawers, with a frock of the 
same material, whilst a wrapper is also often 
wound around the body by being thrown over the 
shouldois and fastened by a brass clasp in front. 
Their dress, generally of a black colour, is of a 
kind of plaid, and their caps are of the same. The 
women wear their hair either in long plaits 
fastened at the back of the head with a profusion 
of red wool and coloured threads, or comb it back 
off the forehead, tying it in a lump behind, and 
adorning it in a similar manner. Around the flat 
circular caps are strung large white shells like 
cowries, glass beads, and pieces of amber. Around 
their neck, both men and women wear amulets of 
mother-of-pearl, pieces of amber, turquoises, and 
other precious stones. Each man has, hanging to 
his belt, a tinder pouch and a brass instrument 
for striking fire, with many other nondescript 
implements. They spend six months of each year 
in Kulu on account of the severity of the winter 
season in Lahoul. The greater part of that tinie 
th(;y pass in dancing and drinking. On their 
jubilees they set off fireworks and make a tremen- 
dous noise, whilst the women dance. These 
exhibitions do not terminate until they are all too 
drunk to continue them. In their orgies the 
women are ridiculously decked out, especially the 
aged dames. Many of the young damsels have 
beautiful eyes, of which they make the utmost 
use. 

Kdjifjra is situated in lat. 01° 57' N., long. 76° 
4' E. Near Jalandhar, just after leaving Buttail, 
is a lioap of stones in the centre of the road. 
This is a cairn formed by Tartar tribes, who 
invariably pass them on their right hand, as well as 
throw a fresh stone on tlie pile. The.se ]»iles of 
stones are noticed in Lloyd and Gerard’s Travels 
in the Himalaya, also in the Travels of the Russian 
Mission through Mongolia to China, by George 
Tinikowski, and in the Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, April 1859, p. 385, — Kiphin. 
Cdiihuf^ pp. 809-3 14; Imp. Gaz. 

KOH-i-TAK. The Sulimani range is finished by 
the Pahor, or hills of Koh-i-Tak, and to the north- 
west is the Koli-i-Kondi, with a little snow upon 


its summit. The Kaysar mountain arises in front 
in a southern direction. 

KOH KIR AN A, a hill just within the bound- 
aries of the Jhang district, yielding iron ore of 
good quality. 

KOHL or KoKol. Arab. Lamp-black used by 
women for staining ^heir eyelashes, is collected 
holding a knife over the flame of a lamp, and is 
applied with a glass, leaden, or wooden needle, 
eddied a mil, to the edges of the eyelids. This is 
the fuligo of the Roman ladies. The Arab and 
Indian women all use it. Women do not use 
surma or antimony, which men only apply to their 
eyes. 

Smoke-black is also produced by burning 
‘ luban ' resin, a species of frankincense, also by 
burning almond shells. These kinds are used 
merely for ornament ; but there are several kinds 
used for their medicinal properties, particularly 
the powders of several kinds of lead ore (Kobf- 
el-pagar), to which is often added saroocolla 
(Anzaroot), long pepper. — Burton's Scinde^ L 276. 

KOH-PU, Chin., also Kung Koh, a fibre made 
into cloth resembling linen. It is obtained in 
China from the climbing branches. It is of a 
yellow colour, very fine and durable, and much 
>rizcd in Hankow. The best of this cloth comes 
rom Wu-clmng-hien, and from Kwang-sin-fu in 
Kiang-si. — Smith, Chin. Mot. Med. 

KOHTUL is the Persian and Pushtu word for 
a pass or ddile ; Lukh is the Baluch term. It 
may be a contraction of Koh, mountain, and Tel, 
a rising ground, a bill, a tumulus, etc. But Tel 
is by some regarded as Arabic, and the Burhan-i- 
Katia dictionary spells it Kutel. Yet, in a Persian 
translation of Sultan Baber’s Commentaries, com- 
posed by himself in the Moghul language, the 
spelling is two or three times Kotal. The Kohtul 
of the Shutar Gardnn over a northern spur of the 
Koh-i-Baba, leading from the Kunam valley to 
Kabul, was stormed by the British Indian forces 
under Br.-Gen. Roberts on the 2d December 
1878. There are many Kohtul in Afghanstan, — 
K. i-Agrain. ' K.-i-Lahori. K. -i sarghaz. 

K.-heJ. K. i mama- K.-sarwandi. 

K. i-chap.ir. khatun. K.-i-eiah Keg. 

K. i'Dara. K.-i mircha, K.-i-Shinkae. 

K.'i-haft ]>ailan, K. i-murdi. K. Shutar. 

K.-iHlitaruk. K. -i-nal furash. K. ,, Gnrdan. 

K.-kerskhana. K.-i nuksan. K.-spin gawc. 

K.-i-ki>uk safed. K.-i-pah minar, K.-i tai. 

K. -i-karteza. K. -i-saiigBurakhi. | K. -i takht. 

— Ousilqfs 7Vaif /.<?,!. 268; Pottiiujer's Trav€ls,\b\. 

KOI-KOPAL, i.€. Goad Gopal, a settled race 
of Gond who are cow-kecpers. 

KOIL. Tam. A temple; thus Kali koil, a 
temple of Kali. 

KOILA-BHUTAL, a wandering Gond tribe, 
wiiose women are dancing girls. 

KOILASHA, San.sk., from Kclns, to shine in 
water. Tliis is the Kailas of the Himalaya. 

KOITOR, a section of the Gond, including the 
Raj Gond, the Raghinval, the Daduvi, and Katulya. 
Tlic Koitor is the chief clan of the Gond. 

KOJAGARA, a Hindu festival in honour of 
Laksinni. On the day of the full moon, in 
the month Aswin, Lakshmi is believed to have 
promised riches to all who observe a vigil on 
the night (from Ko, who, and Jagara, wakeful). 
The night is passed in festivity and in games of 
chance. 

KO-JI-KI, a sacred book of Japan, taken down, 
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A.D. 711, to the dictation of Hi-ye-ta-no-Are. — 
.Sir y. E. Reed. 

KOKAND, a small territory west of Kashgar, 
with capital of same name, the paternal kingdom 
of Baber. It was ruled by an Urbak khan or chief 
of the tribe of Yuz, who claimed a lineage from 
Baber. It is famed for its silk. The khanate of 
Kokand comprises almost the entire valley of the 


KOL. 

dominion of China, Physically, it consisU of 
three plateaux, viz. that of Tibet, which is the 
highest ; the plateau of Koko-Nor, which is lower ; 
and the Mongolian plateau, still lower. West of 
Koko-Nor, between Mongolia and Tibet, there is 
a depression, which is deepest at I^ke I-ob, and is 
the lowest part of Central Asia. 

The Tibetan plateau has the Himalaya on the 
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Syr-i-Darya; tlie river Jaxartes, and its various | south, and the kouen I^un mountains on the north, 
confluents ; partly in consequence of the nomade | with the Pamir on the west, and Bayan Koro 


half- savage hordes which form its northern popu- 
lation, partly from its geographical position, it 
was among the very earliest to come into direct 
collision with Russia. It {xtssesses considerable 
celebrity in being looked on as the capital of 
Afrasiab, and is historically connected with the 
campaigns of Chengiz and l^mur ; but it is better 
known as the birthplace of Baber, from which he 
raised himself, first to the throne of Kabul, and 
ultimately to that of Hindustan. 

Kokand is the key of Turkestan ; it is on the 
high road to the Chinese settlements of Kashgar, 
Yarkand, and Khotan, with which it carries on a 
considerable traffic. Also there is an oi^n and 
regular communication from Yarkand to Kashmir 
and I>adakh. 

Since 1865, Kokand has been confined to lat. 
89° 40' to 42° N., long. 70° to 74° 80' E. This is 
an area of 80,000 square miles, and it occupies a 
hollow in the Tian Shan mountains, known as 
the valley of Ferghana. It is surrounded, except 
on the N.W. corner, on all sides by terraced 
mountains, occupied by a peaceful Uzbak popula- 
tion, ever at the mercy of the mountain tribes. 
The Russians subjugated it, and it was designated 
the Russian Ferghana province of Turkestan. — 
Papers^ East hulia^ Cahool^ and Afghanistan^ 
pp. 120, 130. 

KOKANI, a race who appeared in British India 
ill 1871-72, and were escorted out of it by the 
police, via Lahore and Multan. In appearance 
they were true gypsies. The men had long hair 
like women, and, as a rule, had little Ward or 
moustache. The women were all well featured, 
some being very pretty, noisy, and forward, with 
a marvellous amount of slang, and a perfect want 
of anything like shyness. 

KOKA PANDIT, author of a work in Sanskrit 
verse, de rebus veneris. Translations are to 
be found in the vernacular dialects of India, 
aa the Mahrati, Telugu, etc. Tliere is no other 
book in eastern literature, except the Hitopadesa, 
which is to be found in such variety of languages. 
In Persian, Hindustani, and Panjabi it is called 
l^aziutt-un-Nissa ; in Arabic, the Marifat-un-Nayk’, 
in Sindi, the Farhat-ul-Ashikin. 

KOKCHA, one of the three principal afllucnts 
of the OxuB. . . 

KOKO KHOTON has five great Lama serai, m 
each of* which are more than 2000 Lama, besides 
16 smaller serai; 20,000 is thus a low estimate 
for the number of Lama in this famous city, 
yvinsen’s Tihtty p. 61. 

KOKO-NOR. Mongol, ne Blue Lake or Blue 
Sea is an immense reservoir of water, more than 
400 miles in circumference. According to popular 
tradition in Tibet, this vast body of water once 
occupied what is now the site of the city of 
Lha^ and found iU way by a subterranean | 
course to its present bed. j xi. 

Central Asia politically is largely under the 


mountains on the r.ist. At its western extremity, 
its plains are elevated 17,000 feet above the sea ; 
its fH^aka r.re amongst the highest in the world, 
and its valleys .ire from 10,000 to 14,000 feet. Its 
greatest breadth in long. 90° E. is 000 miles, and 
its extreme length, 1600 miles. It is largely 
drained into inland lakes, but it gives rise to the 
rivers Brahmaputra, the Indus, and the Yang-tze. 

The Koko-lsor plateau is between Mongolia and 
Tibet. Koko-Nor is 10,600 feet above the sea. 

The Mongolian plateau, including the Chinese 
governmentp of Inner and Outer Mongolia aud Ili, 
lias the Tian Shan and Koko-Nor mountains on 
the south. It is elevated from 8000 to 12,000 
feet. — Tr. Saunaers in Geog. Mag.^ July 1877 ; 
Hue's Journcij^ p. 224. 

KOKOONA p.YLANlCA. Thu\ Kokoon- 
gass, SiNOFf. This is a largo tree uot uncom- 
mon on the banks of streams in the Saflragam and 
Ambagamowa districts, at an elevation of 2000 to 
4000 feet The inner yellow bark is employed by 
the natives medicinally as a sternutatory, and an 
oil is expressed fr^in the seeds, which is used for 
burning in lamps. Wood unknown. A species of 
Kokoona occurs in Borneo, — Betid, p, 146; Thw, 
En. PI. Zegi. p. 52. 

KOK-SINGHA, a pirate chief who, in a.d. 
1601, with a fleet and force of 26,000 men, 
attacked and destroyed the Dutch settlements in 
Formosa. — Collingwood. 

KOK-TASH, a coronation stone in Samarcand, 
on which Timur and each succeeding amir has sat. 

KOL, as popularly used, is a term which in- 
cludes not onV Ho and Mundah tribes, but also the 
Dravidian Oraon, while its scientiflo use embraces 
the three cognate Kolarian tribes of Mundah, Ho 
or Larka Kol, and Bhumij. 

Kol is a term applied to the aborigines of the hill 
country of Chutia Nagpur, Mirzimur, aud Rewah. 
Europeans apply the term to the Dravidian Oraon, 
as well as to the others, but perhaps erroneously, 
aud most of the tribes have other distinctive 
names. In the south of the ('hutia Nagpur country, 
about Singbhum, it is applied to the Larka Kol. 
The aborigines of Chutia Nagpur are in two tribes, 
Mundah and Oraon. These are generally separate, 
but are sometimes found occupying the same 
villages, cultivating the same nelds, but their 
festivals and amusements are different, and they 
are of entirely distinct origin, and cannot inter- 
marry without loss of caste. The Mundah were 
the prior occupaots. The Kol, Larka Kol, and 
the wilder Larka Kol of the hills to the west of 
the Singbhum district, speak nearly the s-ame 
language as the Ho, San tat, Bbumi, and Mundah. 
The Kol, the Kur of Ellichpur, the Korewa of 
Sirguja and Jushpnr, the Mundah and Kheria of 
Chutia Nagpur, the Ho of Singbhum, the Bhumij 
of Manbhum and Dhulbhum, and the SanUl of 
Manbhum, Singbhum, Cuttack tributary mahala, 
Hazaribagh, and Uie ^tal parganaa, are kindred 
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peoples numbering several million. Amongst the 
kol, man Imd wife eat together, as is the custom 


with some Christian and Muhammadan races. 
The Kol and the Mundah tribes, and all those 
cognate to the Mundah, are passionately fond of 
dancing, which they commence in very early life, 
and regard as an accomplishment. They also sing 
well, and have musical voices and a great variety 
of simple melodies. Their dancing assumes a 
nationid character at their great periodical seasonal 
festival and fairs, called Jatia, at which the 
young men treat their partners with fairings. The 
Kol have a belief in, and greatly dread, witches, 
and have killed many persons whom they believed 
to be so. Chota Nagpur, properly Chutia Nag- 
pur, is the country on the easteni part of the 
extensive plateau of Central India, on which the 
Koel, the Sabunreka, the Damiida, and other 
rivers have their sources. It extends into Sir- 
guja, and forms what is called the Upar-ghat or 
highland of Jushpur, and it is connected by a 
continuous chain of hills with the Vindhya and 
Kymor ranges, from which flow affluents of the 
Ganges, and with the highlands of Amarkantik, 
on which arc the sources of the Nerbadda. The 
plateau is, on the average, about 3000 feet above 
the level of the sea, with an area of about 7000 
square miles. It is on all sides difficult of access, 
is a well-wooded, undulating country, diversified 
by ranges of hills, and it has a genial climate. 
The population in 1806 was estimated at about a 
million, and is formed of a number of non- Aryan 
tribes who had fallen back to that refuge from the 
plains, more than half of them, however, being 
the race known to Europeans as Kol. The other 
races in Chutia Nagpur and its adjoining tracts are, 
the Igarka Kol, Ho, Bhumi, Mundah, and Santal. 

Ghasi are numerous wherever there arc Kol. 
They are musicians, and amongst the Kol take 
the place of the Chandal. 

The Larka Kol, as they are termed, inhabit 
those extensive tracts which go under the name 
of the Kolehan. Part of these wilds is situated in 
the Singbhum district, and the inhabitants pay a 
nominal obedience to the maharaja of that pro- 
vince ; but the greater proportion of this popula- 
tion is more under the influence of the raja of 
Mokurbunj, than of any of the other powerful 
chiefs in that part of the country. But even his 
orders are obeyed only where they are supposed 
to tend to the advantage of the Kol themselves. 
Upon the whole, it may be said of this singular 
people, that, living in a primeval and patriarchal 
manner under their Mundah and Manki, they have 
managed to preserve a sort of savage independence, 
making themselves dreaded and feared by their 
more powerful and civilised neighbours. The 
Kolehan with its wilds and jungles is divided into 
different pir, as they are termed, or parganas. 
These pir are, generally speaking, not of any 
great extent, two or three moderate marches carry 
a traveller through eacli of them. There can be 
little doubt, and such is the tradition among the 
people themselves, that the l.Arka Kol came 
ori^nally from Chutia Nagpur, and arc descendants 
of the old Mundah or Mundari of that district, 
l^ey emigrated, finding the romantic hills and 
yalleys of Chutia Nagpur too confined for their 
increasing numbers. The same cast of counte- 
nance prevails in the two races, though, perhaps, 
tinged with a wilder and more fierce expression in 


the Larka Kol. The Oraon, who inhabit a great 
part of Chutia Nagpur, regard the Kol as a tribe 
inferior to themselves, and do not intermarry with 
them. The villages in the Kolehan are ruled by 
Mundah and Manki, as in Chutia Nagpur. The 
former, the Mundah, is the proprietor of one village; 
while the latter holds six, eight, or twelve. These 
village potentates used frequently to wage fierce 
war with one another, and bitter and long-existing 
feuds have often prevailed amongst them. There 
is this peculiarity in the Kol character, however, 
that serious and bloody as may be the domestic 
quarrels, no sooner are they threatened with 
hostilities from without, than all their animosities 
are laid aside and forgotten for a time. The 
villages are generally built on some elevated spot 
surrounded by trees, and, at some little distance 
from the principal entrance to the villages, the 
Kol standard or ensign, a pair of buffalo horns, is 
suspended in a conspicuous situation. The dress 
of both sexes is alike, a strip of cloth brouglit 
round the loins and passed between the thighs 
forming their only covering ; the women wear a 
profusion of coloured beads suspended from their 
necks, and have their ears pierced with a number of 
small brass rings. Their diet is of a very promiscu- 
ous nature, everything almost that can be con- 
sidered eatable being relished by them, and much 
of what we consider carrion is eagerly sought for. 
In this respect they do nob differ from the Kol of 
Chutia Nagpur. They are greatly addicted to 
drunkenness. The religion of the Larka Kol is 
nothing but a superstition of the grossest kind. 
The great divinity is the sun (suruj), next to the 
sun ranks the moon (chandu), and then the stars, 
which they believe to be the children of the latter. 
They uniformly, upon solemn and great occasions, 
invoke the sun, and by him many of these lawless 
men at time.s swore allegiance to the late E.I. 
Company. Another form of oath used by them 
is that of swearing upon a small quantity of rice, 
a tiger’s skin and claws, and the earth of the white 
ants’ nests; besides the sun and moon, other 
inferior divinities are supposed to exist, to whom 
the Kol offer up sacrifices of various kinds. These 
spirits are supposed to inhabit the trees and tones 
in and around the village. The belief the Kol 
entertain of the power and influence of the Bhonga 
must be considerable, as they will on no account 
allow those trees to be denuded of their branches, 
and still less cut down. It is the universal custom 
in the various Kol villages, that when a woman is 
seized with the pains of labour, she is immediately 
removed to a lonely hut, the door is shut upon her, 
offerings of various kinds are suspended near it to 
propitiate the Bhonga, and no one ventures near 
till all is over. The women, it may be observed, 
are not secluded or shut up. When a Kol youth 
has fixed his affection on a lass, generally the 
inhabitant of some neighbouring village, she is 
waylaid and carried off to hia house by himself 
and his friends. So soon as information of this 
reaches the parents of the girl, they proceed to 
the village of the ravisher, not, however, in general, 
with any hostile purpose. Interviews take place 
between the friends on either side, and at length 
matters are brought to a final settlement; the 
new husband paying to the father of hia spouse a 
certain number of cows, goats, or buffaloes, accord- 
ing to his means, or the beauty and comeliness of 
his bride. After this a seeqe of feasting and 
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intoxication generally foUowe, in which women 
and children, as well as men, participate. The 
Kol bum their dead, carefully collecting the bones 
and ashes, and bury them with offerings of rice, 
in or near their villages, placing perpendicular 
or horizontal slabs of stone over each particular 
grave. Those grave-stones form a remarkable 
object, and strike the eye of every stranger on 
approaching a Kol village. The only weapons 
used by the Kol, whether in war or hunting, arc 
the bow and arrow, and the tulwar or axe. 

The Mundah Kol or Ho comprise about two- 
thirds of the ^pulation of the five parganas of 
Silli, Tamar, Baranda, Rabey, and Bundu, all 
others being recent settlers. But many of the 
Mundah Kol have been dispossessed of their 
ancestors’ lands by middlemen. Brahmans, and 
Rajputs. Mundah settlements are chiefly in the 
eastern and southern parts of Chutia Nagpur. 
The Mundah and Santal are amongst the ugliest 
of mankind, the Santal being remarkable for 
good nature and ugliness. They are more like 
Hottentots than Negroes. The extreme featured 
of the Mundah race have high cheek-bones, small 
orbits, often with an oblique setting, flat faces, 
without much beard or whisker, and in colour from 
brown to tawny yellow. Mundah features are 
flat and broad. The richer people of the Mun- 
dah, who aspire to be zamindars, wear the poita, 
reverence Brahmans, and worship Kali ; but the 
mass continue in their original faith. The great 
propitiatory sacrifices to the local deities are 
carousals, at which they eat, drink, sing, dance, and 
make love, and the Hindus settled in the province 
propitiate the local deities. The Mundah country 
is arranged into Purha or divisions, each consisting 
of twelve or more villages under a chief, and the 
chiefs meet at times for consultation. Many of 
the Oraon, and some of the Mundah clans or Kili, 
are called after animals, the eel, hawk, crow, 
heron, and the clans do not eat the animal whose 
name they bear. The Mundah and Ho dead are 
placed in a coffin along with all the clothes and 
ornaments used, and all the money the deceased 
had, and all burned. The larger bones are pre- 
served till a large monumental stone can bo 
obtained, and the bones are interred below it, 
the Ho. near the houses, the Oraon separate from 
the village. They are taken to the tomb in a 
procession, with young girls with empty and 
partly broken pitchers, which they reverse from 
them to him to show that they arc empty. The 
collection of these massive grave-stones under the 
fine old tamarind trees is a remarkable feature in 
Kol villages. The stones are sometimes so large 
that the men of several villages are required to 
move one. The bones are put with some rice 
into a new earthen vessel, deposited into the hole 
prepared for them, and covered with the big 
stone. The Mundah and Oraon races are fond of 
field sports, and all game, large and small, dis- 
appear from near them. They form great hunting 
parties. Fishing and cock-fighting are also r^rted 
to. The Mundah and Ho have a sbam^ite re- 
ligion. They have no worship of material idols, 
but Singbhongu, the sun, is the supreme being, the 
creator and preserver, a beneficent deity, and they 
have secondary gods all invisible, and generally 
lualevolent. Sacrifices to Singbhongu are made 
of fowls, pigs, a white goat, the ram and buffalo. 

The Kol and Sura dwell towards the north of the 


Gond and Koud in Central India ; their languages 
contain Dravidian words, but they. belong to a 
totally different family of languages. The Kol 
also inhabit the forest and mountain tracts of 
Benares, South Behar, and Chutia Nagpur on fhe 
north of the Kond in Gondwana, and border on 
the people in the Rajmahal Hills, dwelling in the 
east at Sumbulpur, Sirguja, Gangpur, Chutia 
Nagpur, Ramgarh, and Mongir. The Kol were 
described by Lieutenant Tickell in 1840 in the 
Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal. One tribe, 
callei Oraon,* was driven at an early period from 
thp neighbourhood of the Ganges, ana found the 
Mundah Kol tribe in possession of Chutia Nagpur. 
The Afundah call theinselvea Ho, though more 
generally known as Kol Tlie Kol are phyaic.ally 
Ultra-Indian more than Dravidian, and the occu- 
pation of the Eastern Vindhya and hills on the 
opposite side of the Gangetic valley by Ultra- 
Indians impli<>8 that the valley itself was at one 
time possoBsod by the same race ; the simplest 
conclusion is that the Kol were an extensiou of 
the ancient Ultra-Indo Dravidian population of the 
Lower Ganges and of the highlands on its eaateni 
margin. The Kol and Larka Kol and Sura, in 
Singbhum. north of the Gond, are regarded by 
all 'writers as of the prior Scythic stock. 

I'he liurka Kol were subdued in 1821, and an 
agreement was made with them by which they 
bound themselves to be subject to tlio British 
Government, and to pay a fixed tribut-e to their 
chiefs. In 1857, a large number of the Larka 
Kol espoused the cause of the raja of Porahat, a 
Rajput chieftain near the Kolehan, but on the 
restoration of order they reverted to peaceful 
pursuits. The estate of the raja of Singbhum, 
afterwards styled the raja of Porahat, was then 
confiscated for rebellion. The total revenue from 
the district is about Rs. 45,000. The expenditure, 
including a police battalion, amounts to about 
l\s. 30,000. Kol arms are the bow, a piece of 
bamboo with bamboo string, the arrow barbed, 
and battle-axe. The Kol intermixed with the 
Gond on the Sumbulpur borders are said to bo 
called Kirki. 

In Britiflh India and on its borders are four 
distinct branches of the family of languages 
spoken by members of the Turanian race. In the 
north are the Himalayan tribes, with their dialects, 
occupying from the Kanawars on the Sutld to 
the Bhoti of Bhutan in the extreme east. Then 
there are the I^ohitic clnsn of languages, com- 
prising with the Burmese anvl others of Uie Malay 
Peninsula the dialects of the Naga tribes and of 
the Mikir in Assam, and of the Bodo, Kachari, 
Kuki, and Garo in Eastern Bengal. Another 
class is the Kol or Mundah family of languages, 
including the Kol, Santal, and Bhumi of Singbhum 
and Western Bengal, and the Mundah of Chutia 
Nagpur, the Kur, or Korku, or Muasi in Hoshang- 
aba(f, Ellichpur, and westward in the forests of 
the Tapti and Nerbadda until they come in con- 
tact wiUi the Bhil of the Vindhya Hills. Mr. 
Ilislop held that the word Kur or Kor is identical 
with Kol. 

The fourth branch is Tamilic or Dravidian, to 
which belong the language of the Oraons and of 
the Rajmahal hilhnen, the Oondi, the Tuluva 
of Kanada, the Kamata of the Southern Mahratta 
country, the Todava of the Neilgherries, the 
Malealam of Travancore, the Tamil, the Telagu, 
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and the Canarese. The Brahui of Baluchistan is 
also said to be allied to this family. 

The Kur and the Santal are closely related, 
and are separated from the Dravidian. The Kur 
or Muasi and the Korku or Kurku, to the north- 
west and west of the Mahadeva Hills, are, in lan- 
guage at least, quite distinct from the Gond tribes. 

Mr. Hodgson is of opinion that the Tamilian, 
Tibetan, Indo-Chinese, Tungus, Chinese, Mongol, 
and Turk are so many branches of the Turanian 
family^ and he regards the aborigines of British 
India as nortbmen of the Scythic stem, hut he 
remains undecided whether they owe their Scythic 
physiognomy to the Tungus, the Mongol, or the 
Turk branch of the Tartars or Scythians, and 
whether they emigrated from beyond the Him- 
alaya at one period and at one point, or at several 
periods and at as many points. Professor Huxley, 
on the other hand, considers these people to be 
allied to the aborigines of Australia. All writers 
are of opinion that when the Aryans entered 
India, they found the country occupied by prior 
races, to whom their writers apply such contemp- 
tuous expressions as Dasya, M’hlecha, etc. These 
prior races seem to have been driven largely out 
of Northern India into and through the V'inahyan 
mountains into the Peninsula of India and Ceylon, 
where their idiom, the 'I’amil, Telugu, Malealam, 
and Karnatica are sister dialects of one speech ; 
and Dr. Pritchard concurs in opinion with Pro- 
fessor Rask, who regards the languages of the 
mountain tribes of India, the Bhil, the Gond, the 
Toda, and others, as also of the Tartar stock, and 
mentions that some curious analogies have been 
observed between the Tamilian and other dialects 
of the Peninsula and the languages of Australia. 
Mr. Ix)gan, however, who has had great oppor- 
tunities of contrasting and comparing the Dravid- 
iana from various parts of India, inclines to call 
tliein South Indian. He remarks that, physically, 
the population of Southern India is one of the 
most variable and mixed which any ethnic pro- 
vince displays. A glance at a considerable num- 
ber of Kling (Teling) and Tamilar of different 
castes and occupations, shows that the varieties, 
when com pared with those of similar assemblages of 
men of other races, such as Europeans, Ultra- 
Indians, or Indonesians (including Negroes in the 
last two cases), are too great to allow of their being 
referred to a single race of pure blood. Some are 
exceedingly Iranian, some are Semitic, others 
Australian, some remind us of Egyptians, while 
others again have Malaya, Polynesian, and even 
Semang and Papuan features. This varied cha- 
racter of the races of the south of the Peninsula 
may be seen daily in Madras, to which all the 
races from the south of India resort. 

The language of the Mundah, Kur, and other Kol 
races differs from the northern languages not 
only in its greater fluency and agglutinative and 
inchoate flexional tendency, but in its dissyllabic 
character, its profusion of dual and relative forms 
of the pronouns, and in the position of the qualit- 
ive betore the substantive. 

Three lists of words were obtained by Captain 
Houghton from Chyebassa in Central India, and 
two oy Colonel Ouseley from Chutia Nagpur, all 
of which Mr. Hodgson regarded as dialects of the 
great Kol language. The Oraon speech be traced 
without difficulty to that of the nillmen of the 
Rajmahal and Bhagulpur ranges. He considers 


that between those several Kol tongues and that 
of the Gond of the Vindhya there are obvious 
links. But Professor Max Muller says they have 
no affinity whatever. Mr. Elliot showed that 
much resemblance both in vocables and structure 
exists between that Good language and the 
cultivated tongues of the Deklian. 

From the geographical distribution of tbc Kol 
and Dravidian languages, Mr. Hislop concludes 
that while the stream of Dravidian population, as 
evidenced by the Brahui in Baluchistan, entered 
India by the north-west, that of the Kol family 
seems to have found admission by the north-east, 
and as the one flowed south towards Cape Kumari, 
and the other in the same direction towards Cape 
Romania, a part of each appears to have met and 
crossed in Central India. This hypothesis rests 
on the presence of the Brahui where they are, a 
fact which is not inconsistent, however, with the 
supposition that the Dravidian tribes may also 
have entered India from the north-east or even 
across the Himalaya, as the Kannwar, Newar, 
ChepRug, and other tribes have done ; while the 
Kol tribes were an offshoot from a later horde, 
the main body of which entered the Eastern 
Peninsula. The Brahui may have l>een driven 
westward by the invrding Arya from the Upper 
Indus. To the early Arya the prior tribes were 
known as Dnsi, who, Dr. J. Wilson tcUs us, were 
not altogether barbarians, for they had distinctive 
cities and other establishments of at least a partial 
civilisation. Then, as now, they were darker than 
tlie Arya ; and, according to Dr. Wilson, the 
more marked Turanians in Gujorat and other 
provinces arc still denominated the Kali Praia 
(corrupted into Parei) or black population. In 
former times the Kol tribes possessed the whole 
of Chutia Nagpur, which may now bo said to be 
divided between them and the Dhangar or Oraon, 
who came from Rotasghur. The chief men in 
most of the villages are still, however, of the 
Mundah or Kol tribe, and they do not intermarry 
wuth the Dhangar. The greater part of Sing- 
bhum is inhabited by Kol, and wo find them 
numerous in Bamanghotty, and dispersed to the 
vicinities of Cuttack and Midnapur. The Lurka 
Kol, as they are termed, inhabit those extensive 
tracts, as yet but little known, which go under the 
name of the Kolehan. — /?. Balfour in JamcMon'g 
Edinburgh Journal, 1843 ; Jb, in Journal of 
Beng. As. Soc., 1844; Dr. Voysefs Journal; 
Campbell; Dalton, pp. 150-186; Sir Walter 
Elliot in Jouni. R. A, S., 1861 ; Mason, Burma ; 
Aittheson, Treaties, etc. p. 170; Mr. Hislop in 
Joum. Ant. Soc. Nagpur; Logan, Journ. Ind.. 
Arch., 1853 ; Trans. R. As. Soc. ; Lieutenant 
TIckell in Beng. As. Soc. Joutm., 1840; Cunning- 
ham's Ancierit India ; Dalton's Ethnology. 

KOLA. A class of Hindus whose 

principal avocations are basket and mat making. 

KOLA, or in Shen Tamil Kozha, the Tamil name 
of the Tanjore province. 

KOLABA district is in the Konkan division 
of the Bombay Presidency, lying between lat. 17'' 
52' and 18® 50' N., and long. 78® 7' and 73® 42' E. 
Area, 1482 square miles. The Sahyadri range 
forms its eastern boundary, and has two re- 
markable peaks, — Raigarh in the Mahad sub- 
dmsion, where Sivaji built his capital; and 
Miradongar, a station of the Trigonometrical 
Survey. Kolaba district lies immediately south 
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of Bombay, and the north-west part touches the speaks a different language, and in their features 
sea. The administrative centre, Alibag, situated they are distinct from the villagers, 
in this portion of the territory, was the stronghold KOLA NUT is the seed of Kola acuminata, 
of the pirate Angria, who long held the coast in belonging to the natural order Sterculiacesa. From 
terror, and who founded a piratical dynasty. 6 to 12 are contained in woody pods, from 8 to 
Kolaba Island formed a shelter for the pirate 6 inches in length, of which 5 or less are produced 
fleets. It is situated just outside Alibag har^ur, by each flower. Like olives, they enhance the 


by each flower. Like olives, they enhance the 


and was fortified by Sivaji in 1662. In 1772 it flavour of whatever is eaten after them, and are 
was still an important place, where the chief lived said to have the power of staying, even for a pro- 
in much splendour, and a combined expedition longed period, the cravings of hunger, ana of 
of British ships and Portuguese troops made an enabling those who eat them to endure prolonged 
unsuccessful attack upon it. The rise of the labour without fatigue. They are the product of 
Indian navy during the second half of the 18th the Sierra Leone district. They are largely con- 
century put an end to piracy on an organized sumed by the natives of the Gambia, are of bitter 
and successful scale in Bombay waters. Under taste, and produce no exhilarating effect, but arc 
the Angrias, slavery was in force, and included said to satisfy for a considerable lime the cravin{^ 
terrible penalties on women, who, for certain of hunger. For this purpose, however, the nut is 
offences, became the property of the chief. In much less used than it is as a luxury. In the 
1840 the male line of the Angrias died out, and year 1860 the imixnt was about 150,000 llw. ; in 
the application for leave to adopt an heir being 1870, about 4^6,000 lbs.; while in 1879 it nad 
refusea, the state of Kolaba lapsed. Janjira incrcasoH to over 743,000 lbs. The Kola acumin- 
is a native state. Janjira is, properly speaking, ata, in fact, plays the same part in tropical Africa 


principality on the coast west of that part of Cairbridgo (U. S. A, Ceylon, Demerars, Domin- 
Kolaba which does not touch the sea. In the ica, Mauritius, Sydney, and Zanzibar. There are 
time of the Arab and early African traders, Jan- said to be useful seeds of two African trees, one 
jira was a place of importance, and the descend- Kola acuminata, R. Br.^ the other bitter Kola, 
ants of these races, such ns Abyssinians and an undetermined Guttifer, both hij^dy valued, 
the Beni-Israel, are still to be found there.— especially those of the bitter Kola. The seed of 
Imp. Gaz. conimon Kola is said to possess tlie virtue of 

KOLABA POINT is a spur of land protecting rendering water, becoming putrid, agreeable to the 
the entrance to Bombay harbour on the north. It taste. . » 

was origiually a chain of small islands, which are KO-LAOU. Cum. The civd government of 
now connected with each other and with the China is conducted by the Nuy-ko, or Interior 
island of Bombay by causeways and reclaimed Council Chamber, m which there are four chie 


■acts. — Imp. Gaz. 

KOLADiN or Kuladan is the chief river in 


councillors, two of them Tartar and two Chinese, 
who bear the titles of Choung-thang and Ko-Iaou. 


Arakan. It rises near the Blue Mountain, in thi 
Yoma doung range, in lat. 22° 27' N., long. 92' 


in who bear the titles of Choung-thai^ ana jvo-iaou. 
the The Tartar minister presides. The Lu-pu are 


six boards, for the conductinff of government 


oT led bu^nes, and the provinces 

which it receives the Myu and Lemyo, it enters each under a governor, or, 
the Bay of Bengal in Comberraere Bay. It is are united, a governor-gene^. *^“7 
navigabk to within a few miles of Arakan town isdivid^ mto a certain numWr 

for ships of 260 tons burden ; above Akyab the a Fu, Ting, Chow, and Hecii^ A Fu i 8 

stream is narrow, and navigable only for canoes, portion or s^b- 

It U 10 mUes brdad at its mouth. The name is general controUf a '■/ > , 

derived from Kula, western foreigner, and Tan, to ordinate to the head of the P/o^i^cial 
Xp, or ita deriv^ve Atan, a ba^er. a boundanr, A ^ng. a smaller “d ^^etim^^ 

ana aignihes the barrier of the western foreigner, portion of, a t u^ k nk/f- u umilAr 


and its affluents are the Kuki, the Mru, the Sak, to a Ting, as a ^ a Heen has one 

teem Weming'S partially Buddhisj! one of wMch take. ^ njme a^^od rank 

wKh^«"tha‘'Mwr&i^MdStodoo. Stho’I.ghof that subonlinate rank i. the largest 
KoS of KotoriSdtobe Xng the maritime city in the empire, and the greau. 

%"iATa totS.ii My^re, inUt 13» 8' 6- N.. 


a » ats u »5„ b, pc™ k, 

naemble eaeh other in appearance, but each a.d. 19th October 1791. 
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KOLAR, a freali-water ahallow lake in the 
Kiatna and Godaveiy districts of Madras, lat. 16° 
30' to 16° 46' N., and long. 8^ 6' to 81° 27' E. 
It is much reduced in the hot weather, and it has 
many islets or lankas. Fish and water-fowl are 
abundant 

KOLAR or Kolaria, an ancient name of India 
or part of India, supposed to be from the Kol of 
Central India, and Koli of Kattyawar. See Kol ; 
Languages. 

KOLA V ANT, a tribe of performers about 
Benares, professing Muliaminadariism. They are 
persotis of reputation and respectability, of much 
nigher rank than the Dharshi. — Sherring's Tribes^ 
p. 276. 

KOLFF, D. H., author of Voyages through 
the Moluccan Archipelago and along the Southern 
Coast of New Guinea, in 1825-26. 

KOLHAN, a tract of country forming a British 
estate in the Singbhiirn district of Bengal ; area, 
1905 square miles, witli 883 villages. It is occupied 
by the Ho, and is known also as Ho-dcsham. A 
group of from 5 to 20 villages forms a pirhi or pir, 
each of which has its own rniindah or village head. 
Every mundah or village head is responsible for 
the payment of the revenue, and for the detection 
and arrest of criminals in his own village, to 
the manki or divisional head of the pir, and this 
latter official is in his turn responsible to Govern- 
ment. For acting as revenue collectors, the 
manki receive a commission of one-tenth, and 
the mundah one-sixth, of the rent which passes 
through their hands. Besides these duties, the 
manki and mundah, each in his degree, have 
certain informal powers to decide village disputes 
and questions of tribal usage. — Imp. Gaz. 

KOLHAPUR, a Native State in the Bombay 
Presidency, between lat. 15° 58' and 17° IP N., 
and between long. 73° 45' and 74° 24' E, Kol- 
hapur city is in lat. 16° 42' N., long, 74° 16' E., 
opposite a gap on the Sahyadri Hills, 128 miles 
south by east of Poona, and 64 miles of Satara, 

The rajas of Kolhapur trace their inheritance 
from Raja Ram, a younger son of Sivaji, founder 
of the Mahratta power. Kolhapur became 
separated from the l^tara territory in 1731 ; and 
in 1760, Sambaji, grandson of Sivaji i., died 
without issue, and with him the direct line of the 
great Sivaji became extinct. Successors were 
^opted in 1866, 1870, and 1884. The last was 
entitled Shahu Chhatrapati ; he was adopted by 
the widowed rani. 

During the captivity of Sahoji, the Mahratta 
power was exercised by his uncle Raja Ram, 
younger son of Sivaji. In 1731, Sahoji recog- 
nised Kolhapur as an independent principality. 
When the direct descendants of Sivaji became 
extinct on the death of Sambaji in 1760, one of 
the Bhonsla was adopted, under the name of 
Sivaji, but the State was ruled by the widow of 
Sambaji amidst the greatest irregularities on land 
and piracy by sea ; and in 1765 and 1792, the 
Briti^ sent expeditions against this State. Sivaji, 
after a rule of 63 years, died in 1812. His son 
Sambhu, or Apa Sahib, in 1817 sided with the 
British in their war with the Peshwa, and was 
granted the districts of Chikori and Munoli, but 
he was murdered in 1821. His son died after a 
year. His brother Bawa Sahib was an aggressive 
ruler, and thiee times between 1822 and 1829 
the British sent forces against him. He died 29th 


November 1838, and was succeeded by his son 
Sivija, then a minor. The regency so mis- 
managed affairs, that the British appointed a 
regent, on which a general rebellion followed, 
which was suppressed by a large Britisli force. 
During the mutiny of 1857, the raja remained 
faithfid to the British, but his younger brother 
joined the rebels, and was afterwards imprisoned. 
Since then there have been three adoptions. 

KOLI, a race in the N.AV. of the Peninsula of 
India, supposed to be an offshoot from Kol tribes 
farther east. Dionysius (Pereig. 1148) mentions 
the and Ibn Khurdad (oK a.d. 912) alludes 
to the Kol as north of Malabar, in their present 
locality. The numbers returned in 1881 arc 
2,345,489, viz. Konkani Koli, 125,949 ; Mahratta 
Koli, 881,014 ; Baroda Koli, 676,661 ; and 
Talabda Koli, 661,865. 

Koli constitute a large part of the agricultural 
population in several parts of Gujerat. They are 
numerous in Attaveesy, and there are many in 
the Northern Konkan. In the hilly tract of 
country lying between Moosa, S.W. of Poona, 
and the hill fort of Trimbak, the inhabitants arc 
chiefly Koli, and a few are scattered over 
districts of Kandesh, Ahmadnaggur, Poona, and 
Sholapur, and along the Balaghat on the western 
frontier of the Hyderabad territory. They seem 
to have early occupied Gujerat and the Attaveesy, 
and part of the latter country is still called 
Kolwan. They are arranged into many separate 
tribes, but all of them retain the appellation of 
Koli. The Raj, Salesi, Tonkri, Dhour, ami 
Dunggari Koli reside in the Attaveesy, Wun, 
Dandory, and Nasik districts, and worship the 
Hindu deities Kandoba, Bhairu, and Bhawani. 
A few Raj Koli are settled in the Konkan and 
Jowair. They are an offshoot of the Mahadco 
Koli, and said to have been expelled for some 
offence. They are farmers and labourers. 

The Mahadco Koli reside in the valleys of the 
Sahyadri range, extending from Moosa, S.W. of 
l^oona, northwards to Trimbak, the source of the 
Godaycry river, between lat. 18° 15' and 20° N., 
and long. 73° 80' and 74° E. These small valleys 
are known as Mawil, Khorah, Nahir, and Dang, 
i.e. valleys, glens, straths, and wilds. They are 
classed into 24 kula or clans, each of which has 
many subdivisioDS. The members of the same kulu 
do not intermarry. With the exception of the 
cow and village hog, the Koli eat all other 
animals. The women are generally slender and 
well formed, with a pleasing expression of features, 
and some are very pretty. They are chaste, and 
have large families. The Koli are fond of charms 
and amulets. The fishermen settled along tlio 
coast from Gheriah to the north, near Surat, and 
at Colaba, in Bombay, are Koli of the Sonc 
tribe ; a few of them enter on board of vessels 
as mariners, but the vessels must be manned by 
natives, the Sone fearing to lose caste, which 
they say would take phice did they sail with 
Europeans. The chief patel of this tribe reside s 
at Angria. He is endowed with power to adjust 
their affairs, settle their disputes, etc. The 
women of the Sone Koli wear choli or jackets, 
and have a number of glass bangles on their left 
wrist; they are frequently seen in Bombay 
assisting their husbands in nshing and importing 
fish into the fort and outside market When they 
marry, the ornaments which were intended to 
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adorn their right wrists are consccrahnl, and 
thrown into the sea, as an offering to the deity 
who presides over that element, and an invocation 
to defend her husband from the dangers of the 
ocean. Not a caste meeting of the Sone Koli 
can take place without large potations of mahwa 
flower arrack being imbibed. 

The Dhour are the greatest drunkards, and eat the 
flesh of animals which have died a natural death. 
Koli have, in some instances, attached themselves 
to the 6hil, and taken the name of that race. 
The Mullar or Panburri or Choomli Koli is 
respectable. The Koli is employed in every 
Dekhan and Kandesh village as a member of the 
third division of the Balottii, and supplies water 
to travellers, wearing on his head the choomli or 
twisted cloth, hence the name, on which to rest 
the Avater-pot. This Koli is also found in the 
Hydcraba 1 Balaghat, extending eastward to Khan- 
bar, Indore, and Bodin, between the Godavery 
and Uydcrabiid, also ii(‘ar Naldrug, and don the 
banks of the Bhirna and Kistna even to Alpur, 
near Kurnool. 

The chief Koli location lies between lat. 
and 20° N., in tlie AVestern Ghats, also on the sea- 
board. Some of the Koli are excellent farmers, 
those on the coast are lishermen, boatmen, and 
siiilors, watchmen, water-carriers, and messengers. 
The Ambigar Koli are boatmen. The Patanwaria 
Koli of Gujerat are cultivators and labourers. 
The Dharala of (xujerat, mostly Koli, bear arms. 
The Machi Koli of Surat arc tisliera. I’he Wagri 
Koli of (iuj(“rat are hunters. Dr Carter says the 
Koli of the ghats refuse to Ijiiry the dead who 
die of cholera, srnall-pox, or the bite of the 
Phursa snake, a species of Lycodon. They make 
forks of sapling, with which they pick up the 
decfjased and throw him over the precipice. 

'I'hc AJiir Kali of Kandesh njside along the 
banks of the Girna and Tapti rivers, and are 
employed os watchmen. 

I’he Murvy Koli is one of the Balotta in 
every village in the Northern Konkai:, and in 
lAoinbay farniliea they were employotl as palanquin- 
bearers. Sone Koli, settled ;ih soldiery in Angria 
Golaba, and at Bombay and Colaba, in 1837 were 
1000 families, and bOO to 600 families at Bassim, 
craidoying themselves as fisnermen and seamen. 
At their meetings, whether for congratulation or 
condolence, they consume large quantities of 
spirits. Many are wealthy. 

Mettah Koli^ who reside in Bombay, arc fisher- 
men and seamen, and many have wealth. 

In Bombay, Thana, Bhewmdi, Kallian, Basaim, 
Daman, etc., are a great number of Christian 
Koli, said to have been of the Sone section, and 
to have been forcibly converted by the Portu- 
guese, but, terrified by the cholera in 1820-21, 
a portion reverted to paganism. 

Chanchy Koli are farmers and labourers, settled 
iu Bombay, who came from Junagarh, in Katty- 
iiwar. 

In Gujerat, the most numerous are the Tul- 
labdah Koli, then the Patanwaria, the Kahrez, 
the Dhandur, and Bhabria. They are in the 
Baroda district, north to Khyrallu and Massana 
in the Mahikanta, and form a large portion of 
the population. In 1837, in the Khanir district 
alone, they were 70,000. They arc labourers and 
watchmen, and a few, under the name of Selotta, 
form escorts of treasure. 


The Bombay Island Koli are cnitivators, totidy- 
dnvwers, etc., and a great many of them sell 
game, which they snare and bring into Bombay. 
They are generally habited in a coarse jacket, 
which extends down to their back, and a small 
Bkall-cAp, cut in front in the shape of a cone, 
with a lungoti to hide their persons. 

Talapadi Koli are pc^aceful cultivators. Jugria 
Koli, also called Chunval Koli, of the Chunval 
district, are turbulent. 

The Tonkri Ko** are so termed from the occu- 
pation they follow of cutting down bamboos, — a 
large bamboo being called tonkri. The Dongri 
Koli are so called owing to their residing on 
hills, — the term for a hill being Duiigur, etc. 

The Koli are not so numerous now as they were 
in the early part of the 19th century, and this 
is attributed to the internal commotions which 
disturbed them since that period. They are now 
spread over various parts of Hindustan, and, 
owing to tlie opening of the Emigration Traiie 
a few years iiack between India and the Mauritius, 
a grer.t nun. her of them repaired thither to better 
their circumstanecu. 

Their nriribers in British and foreign territory 
are considera^ le. The censni of 1871 showed 
68, "02 in the Nasik district. The ferrymen on 
the ri 'xrs in the Peninsula are of the li^oli race, 
stalwart mcui. The Kili-Katr or Moddakpur race 
are Koii, also Kabl-giraor ferrymen. The Koli a*’e 
the Hbourers and lower cultivators in Gujerat. 

In some districts the Mang Koli devote their 
young women to die gods. 

Koli of iho Konkan arc partly Hindu, and in 
part Christians. They are a hardy race, of short 
stature, somewhat inclined to corpulency, but 
with muscular arms. The younger women are 
fair, but exposure to the out-door work soon 
darkens I them. The men wear a woollen waist- 
coat and loin-cloth, and a cap of red broadcloth. 
The women wear a loose-sleeved bodice and a 
cotton cloth aroaud their waist, falling more than 
half-way to the knee, and the end of the cloth is 
drawn over the right shoulder, and tucked in 
front into the waistband. On the left wrist they 
wear glass bangles, those of the right wrist being 
taken off on their wedding day, and thrown into 
th(; sea to win its favour. 

The Koli are somewhat ilJ-tompcred, quarrel- 
some, jealous of strangers, and addicted to drink ; 
but they arc manly, brave, honest, and faithful. 
Many arc iu debt, and some have taken to culti- 
vation. The Alibag Koli were formerly predatory 
and piratical. 

Koli occupy the sea- coast from the fort of 
Arnala, near Bassim, to Jaygad in the Ratnagherry 
district. For caste matters they have a Patel and 
Sir Patel ; the latter is the chief of all the Koli 
from Kalian and Bhewndi in the Thana district 
to Harnal in Ratnagherry, and is said to have 
formerly b«d the power of life and death* 

They are marri^ from ten years of age upwards, 
and the husband may be younger than the bride. 
The women worship Gauri, and the men at the 
Narali Paumima holiday offer a ooooanut to the 
sea, and all shipi; then put to sea. They speak a 
dialect of MahratL When a new boat is com- 
pleted, the women break cocoanuts on its bows. 

They make pilgrimages to Naaik, Pandei^por, 
Jejuri, Dehu, and other Hindu shrines, and at 
Thana there are deified Sadhu saints, with a temple 
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to Dattatraya. Tlie Christian Koli of the Thana 
district arc under the Archbishop of Goa. — Exhi- 
bition o/1883; Elliot's Supplemental Gloss.; Sir 
G. Campbell^ p. 125 ; Captain Mackintosh in 
Madras Lit. Soc. Jourv. ; 7'od's Travels^ p. 137 ; 
Dr. Carter; Census of \HS\. 

KOliT, the name given to the lower class of 
cultivators in the Simla Hills. 

KOLI, the birthplace of Guatama Buddha s 
wife. — Hardy. 

KOLI ROGA, or black-rot, in the Mulnad and 
Kadur district of Mysore, attacks coffee leaves 
and betel leaves. 

KOLITA, a good-looking race in the S.W. and 
E. of Bengal, The Bibor, Jubar, and Kulta or 
Kolita are populations to the north and east of 
the Abor and Mishmi localities, on the drainage 
of the Brahmaputra. But the Kolita are to be 
found in every district of Assam. Buchanan 
Hamilton says that the Kolita once had great 
sway in Rangpur, and many of those remaining 
there have assumed the title of Kayasths. A Hindu 
tribe in every w^ay resembling them, and bearing 
the same name, Kolita, is to be found in the S.AV. 
frontier of Bengal, in the Sumbidpur districts, 
an<l some of the Cuttack and Chutia Nagpur 
Tributiiry Mahals. These southern Kolita are 
noted for their industry as an agricultural class 
like the Kurrni, and are a cleanly, well-clothed, 
and good-looking race. The Assamese Kolita are 
not only Uiemselves a good-looking race, but they 
are the people to whom the Assamese population 
generally owe the softening of feature which has 
HO improved those of Mongolian descent. In the 
1881 Census Report the Kolita are returned at 
253,800. — Dalton's JCthnoloyy of Bengal. 

KOLKOI, in the Tinnevelly district of the 
Madras Presidency, at the beginning of the 
Christian era, was at the mouth of the Tamra- 
purni river, the silt from which has spread sea- 
wards, and Kolkoi is now 3 miles inland. The 
Kolkoi Kmporion is mentioned by Ptolemy ; also 
in the Periplus as tlic seat of king Pandya’s pearl 
fishery, and in the Peutinger tables as Colcis 
Indorum ; and it gave its name to the Colchic 
Gulf, now the Gulf of Mnnoar. It wns the earliest 
seat of Southern Indian civilisation. — Imp. Gaz. 

KOLLAM, an era in use in Malabar. 

KOLLA-MALLAI, a mountain range in the 
Salem district, Madras, lying in the Ahtur and 
Namkal taluks, lat. ll*’ 10' 30" to 11^ 28' N., and 
long. 7S^ 20' 30" to 78° 31' 30" E. Ite general 
elevation is from 2500 to 3500 feet, the highest 
point on the range being 4663 feet above sea- 
level. The population includes a number of 
Malayan, hillmen of the same race aa those on 
the Shevaroy Hills.— /mp. Gaz. 

KOLLAN. Maleal,, Tam. A blacksmith ; 
also in Malaysia, a tanner, a worker in leather, a 
turner in wood. 

KOLLAR is the plural of Kiillan. The pro- 
minent Kollar or Colleri tribe are in the Tondi- 
man country, in the Yasanga district, in the 
eighteen palliams or districts, and throughout the 
Madura district Until the 19th century they 
were so predatory that in the south of the 
Peninsula of India, Colleri became the ordinary 
designation of a thief, and their name is really 
derived from Kallara, thieves, plunderers. In 
ancient times they seem to have inhabited the 
woods from Trichinopoly to Cape Comorin. 


Orme, writing of them, describes them in the 
middle of the 18th century as expert thieves and 
plunderers, and the Jesuit Father Martin says 
they were very cruel. Pennant, writing of them 
in the 1 8th century, says the adjacent countries 
arc covered with thick forests and little cultivated 
by reason of the savage inhabitants, the Polygar 
and Collerie, who may be truly styled sylvestres 
homines ; they are predatory, and in their govern- 
ment, as also that of the Poly gars, feudal. They 
are 30,000 or 40,000 in number. Their country 
is hilly. In the British wars against the French 
in the times of Clive and Dupleix, both the Kollar 
and Maravar became well known by their adhesion 
to the British or French standards, and for the 
fidelity and devotion to the cause of the paity 
which they espoused. The chief Kollar districts 
were the Tondaman country, Nattan), and Mylore ; 
the last two are in the Madura district. They have 
a first and second marriage, like the Maravar of 
Ramnad. The titular surname of all Kollar is 
Ambalakareii. Calicoil was the stronghold of the 
lord paramount, the raja of Tondamandalam, the 
country of the Tondaman, which was an ancient 
division of the Peninsula of India, of the part 
now occujjied by the Arcot and Chingleput 
collectorates. H.H. the raja Tondaman of Pudu- 
cottah is now a petty chief, and his country 
is a small tract near Trichinopoly. It was an 
ancient custom in Tinnevelly when a stranger 
wanted a guide, to appoint a Kullan girl as his 
guardian, and if any of her cfiste did her charge 
violence, she tore her ears, and when the criminals 
were caught, the same was done to their ears. — 
Pennant's Hindustan, ii.p. 11 ; Orme's Hindustan ; 
Wilson. 

KOLLATI. The Dumur or Kollati, called by 
themselves Bhatu, are wandering acrobats, and 
their young women arc common. 

KOLLE-KALLU. Tam.V A term applied to 
ancient tombs in the Peninsula of India. Sec 
Cairns ; l)oln>en. 

KOL-NAKU. Tam. Helicteres isora, one of 
the Sterculiaceaj, a genus included in the natural 
family of Byttneriaceje (silk cotton tree and 
others). It is common in the lower parts of all 
the ghats, and in great abundance in the plains 
below Gudalur. 

KOLU, in Coorg, a measuring pole. The 
Virajendra pole is 181} feet. The Lingraj pole 
is 16 feet. 

KOLWAH, in Baluchistan, four or five days’ 
journey from the coast, has several villages and 
castles, and is occupied by the Mirwari, Rodahi, 
Homerari, and Nushirwani tribes, who inter- 
change their commodities with the coast, sending 
wool, ghi, hides, and bdellium. 

ROMAN or Kipchak are a Turk race, generally 
styled Kirghiz-Kazaks, the Ghozz Turk of Arab 
writers. 

KOMAR, a chief, a prince, a first-born ; hence 
also Komori, a virgin, from which, according to 
a legend, is derived the name of Cape Comorin. 
Komari is also a term given to all forts until they 
stand an assault. It is usually written Kumar 
and Kumari. The law of primogeniture prevails 
in all Rajput sovereignties, and has rarely been 
set aside. The inconclusive dicta of Menu on 
this as on many other points, are never appealed 
to by the Rajputs of modem days. Custom and 
precedent fix the right of succession, whether to 
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the gadi of the state or to a fief, in the eldest 
BOD, who is styled Raj-komar or Pat-komar, or 
simply Komar- ji, the prince ; while his brothers 
have their pro^r names affixed, as Komar Jowan 
Sin^h, prince Jowan. Seniority is, in fact, a 
distinction pervading all ranks of Rajput life, 
whether in royal families or those of cmeftains : 
all have their Pat-komar and Pat-rani, or head 
child and head queen. The privileges of the 
Pat-rani are very considerable. In minorities, 
she is the ^lardian, by custom as well as nature, 
of her child; and in Mewar (the oldest sove- 
reignty in In^a), she is publicly enthroned with 
the rana. Seniority in marriage bestows the title 
of Pat-rani, but so soon as an heir is given to 
the state, the queen-mother assumes this title, or 
that of Mah-ji, simply the mother. In the duties 
of guardian she is assisted by the chiefs of certain 
families, who with certain officers of the house- 
hold enjoy this as an established hereditary dis- 
tinction. On the demise of a prince without 
lawful issue of his body, or that of near kindred, 
brothers or cousins, there are certain families in 
every principality (raj) of Rajwarra in whom is 
vested the right of presumptive heirship to the 
gadi. In order to restrict the circle of claimants, 
1/iws have been established in every state limiting 
this right to the issue of a certain family in each 
principality. And in Jeypore, in the branch 
Kajawut (according to Beuiority), of the stock 
of Kaja Man, there is a distinction between those 
prior, and those posterior, to Raja Madhu Singh ; 
the former are styled simply Kajawut, or oc- 
casionally conjoined, Mansingoto ; the other 
Madhani. The Rajawut constitute a numerous 
friirage, of which the Jhulaye house takes the 
lead, and in which, provided there are no mental 
or physical disabilities, the right of furnishing 
heirs to the gadi of Jeypore is a long- established, 
incontrovertible, and inalienable privilege . — ToiVs 
linjasthan, ii. p. 381, 

KOMARAM. Maleal. A tribe of barbers 
who shave the lower classes. 

KOMARASAMY, a hill south of Ramanmallai 
Hill, 80 miles west of Bellary, overlooking the 
valley of Sundur. 

KOMARPAL, a sovereign of Guierat, of the 
Chauhan race. According to a legend, astrologers 
having foretold that he would have a son born 
ill Mula Nacshitra who would cause his father’s 
death, the lad was sent as an offering to the 
shrine of Bageswara Mata, by whom he was not 
only preserved from destruction, but she herself, 
in the form of a tigress (bag), suckled the young 
Solankhi, whence his issue, which spread over 
the country, obtsdned the distinctive name of 
Bagela. The princes of Baghelcund are of this 
race, and there are many petty chieftainships of 
tills tribe in Guierat, as Lunawara, Mandvic, 
Mahera, GoJia, Dubboye, etc. Komarpal was 
born in S. 1146 ; and, in the words of the Charitra, 

* in S, 1222 (a.d. 1166), Komarpal became a ghost. 
He loft this world, poisoned by his successor, 
Ajipal.* It was during the reign of Komarpal 
that the celebrated Arabian geographer El-Edrisi 
visited the kingdom of the Balhara, and from his I 
work Bayer and D’Anville gleaned much inf or- I 
mation. — Tod^s Travels^ pp. 184-191. I 

KOMARPAL-CHARITRA, a history of the 
kings of Anhilwara. 

KOMARSAMY, lat, 15** 1' N., and long. 76' 


85' £., in Mysore, a pagoda west of Hirahall ; a 
peak near the pagoda is 3400 feet above level 
of the sea. — CulUn, 

KOMATl, a Hindu race in the south of India, 
speaking Telugu, who claim to be pure Yaisya, 
are occupied as traders and in other peaceful 
avocations. The term is applied in the west of 
India to shopkeepers, ana . petty dealers, and 
clerks, who also claim to be the pure Yaisya. In 
Madras they are '•ailed Chettyar or Cbetty ; in 
Wester India, Seth ; the latter a term also 
applied to Parsee and Muhammadan tradesmen. 
The Koroati of Mysore invite the Madaga to their 
weddings, but the Madaga consider the invitation 
an insult. 

KOMERKOLLI or Comer-coUi, a creek in the 
Gangetic delta. Herdsmen at the mouth of the 
Comer-colli wrap great turbands round the head 
and neck, and ^’se longer and warmer mantles 
than are usual in Bengal. They are a caste by 
themselves, tall, robust men, many with long 
beards, and all wilder looking than the majority 
of their countrymen. — Heher's Journ. i. p. 174. 

KOMSALa, also Komsallar. Tam. An artificer, 
from Kansa, a metal. In British India there are, 
amongst the Hindus, five artificer races — 1. the 
gold and silver smith ; 2. the brazier cr tinsmith ; 
8. blacksmith ; 4. carpenter ; and 5. stone-mason 
or stone-cutter. Tnese worship the Hindu gods, 
but they do not reverence Brahmans, and their 
marriage and funeiul customs differ from those 
of the Brahmans. The goldsmiths regard it as 
a disgrace tc have any of their daughters growing 
up without being married. 

KONAJI ANGRIA, a person of low origin 
who long carried on a piratical warfare on the 
western coast of India, and rose to princely 
power. Gbcriah was his headquarters, but Severn- 
drug and eveiy creek were fortified. Gheriah was 
captured by Clive and Admiral Watson in 1755. 
See Angria ; Kolaba. 

KONAKAN. Mal. A class of predial slaves 
in Malabar, a subdivision of the VeUivar or forest 
and hunter tribe. They are employed in agri- 
culture, also as boatmen and salt -makers. — 
Glossary. 

KONDA. Tam., Tel. A hill. 

KONDAI, Tam., also Kondek, Tam., a chigi*ou ; 
a knot of hair at the back of the head, in which 
form the Tamil and Teling women, and the men 
and women in the Southern and Central Provinces 
of Ceylon, bind up their hair. 

KONDAMIR, the takhallus or literaiy title 
of Ghaias-iid-Din-bin-Humam-ud-Din. His book 
is entitled Habib-us-Sayar-fi-Afrad-ul-Basbar, 
that is to say, the curious part of the lives of 
illustrious men. It is a history which he had 
extracted from that which his father Mirkhond ha<l 
composed, and entitled Rauzat-us-Safa, but to 
which he made augmentations. He dedicated 
this book to the secretary of state belonging to 
the king of Persia, Shah Ismail Safavi, who gave 
him the name of Habib- Allah ; and for that reason 
the book had the name of Habib given it in the 
year 1508, Hijira 927, in the reign of I^ouis xi. 
He was also author of another history, which is 
entitled Khalasat-ul-Aklibar, or the Cream of His- 
tories. Koudamir came to Baber’s court soon 
after his invasion of India, and died in the camp 
of Humayun during his expedition to Gujemt 
(a.d. 1535). — History of Genghiz Con, p. 422. 
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KONG-WHA. Chin. A variety of safflower 
or CarthamuB tinctorius which grows in China. 
It is held in high esteem by the Chinese, and is 
used in dyeing the red and scarlet silks and 
crapes which are so common in that country, and 
so much and justly admired by foreigners of 
every nation. I^ge quantities are annually 
produced in the Che-kiang province. 

KONKAN or Konkana is an ancient name of the 
countrybetween Devagarh and Sadasegarh ; hen e, 
perhaps, the modem Konkan, It is comprised 
between the ocean and the Western Ghats, and 
consists of a narrow belt near the sea, with salt- 
water inlets and a succession of mountain spurs. 
In the northern parts of the Bombay Presidency, 
the chain separating the Konkan from the Dekhan 
is called the Northern Ghats, or Sahyadri moun- 
tains, a terra which may conveniently be extended 
to their whole length. Throughout the Konkan, 
the Sahyadri form a continuous chain of hills, 
interrupted, however, by deep depressions. Their 
summits rise to the height of 4000 to 5000 feet, 
but the mean elevation is very much less. The 
station of Mahabaleshwar is 4700 feet. In the 
latitude of Daman, 20 N., the chain begins to 
sink abruptly into the Tapti valley, and changes 
its course, or sends off a spur of considerable eleva- 
tion in an easterly direction, as the (Jhandor Hills. 

The Konkan comprises the distiicts of Bombay, 
Kunara, Colaba, Jiatriaghei jy, and 'I’hana, and iiiis 
an area of 12,580 square miles, and a jiopulaiion 
of 2, 251), 770. South of Bombay it is divided 

into the districts of Batnagiri and Colaba, and is 
much broken up by spurs from the ghat range 
and by outlying hills. There are in this district 
about 150 BuddhLst caves, two in a ravine N Jb 
of Chaul ; others at Kiida and at Mhar, at Dablud, 
Chapalun, and 8angameswar. Gujerati is spoken 
in the north part, .Mahrati at various central 
arts, and Canarese in the south. But the Kon- 
ani language by some is regarded as a sister 
language to Mahrati. It has claims to e(>ii- 
sidered a distinct Neo- Aryan tongue, but much 
influenced by the so-called Diavidian language. 
It has also a largo literature, mostly dating from 
the times of the early rortuguesc rub* in Goa, 
and due to the zeal and ability of the former 
Jesuits ; and for thc.se r(^a.soiis to a philologist is 
of great interest. 'Phere ate thr<'c jtriueipal 
dijilects of Koukaiii, but the k^outlieru or Ganara 
dialect i.s of greater interest lo the pliilologi.st 
than either of the others, ;is it di.splays bettm* 
the action of tlie Dra vidian languages of the 
coast (1'ulu and Malealam), which form a marketl 
subdivision in the Dravidiaii family, not only 
phonetically, but in tin; vocabulary. 

To others, the mixed Koukani tongue apjti ars 
to be only Mahrati with a large infusion of Tulu 
and Canarese words, the former derived from 
the indigenous inhabitants of Tuluva of Canara ; 
the latter, from the long subiectiou of this jart 
of the Konkan to Canar(‘R(‘ (lynasties above the 
ghats. Mr. H. Moegling, however, mentions that 
the Koukani-Kpeaking Brahmans of Mangalore 
consider it (juite distinct from, though cognate 
with, Mahrati. Its limits extend from Goa, below 
the ghats, to a village north of Dpi. From this 
part of the coast, in NortluTii Canara, a <liagonal 
line running in a north-eiislern direction towards 
Beder, marks the buujidary between Mahrati and 
Canarese, of the latter at least above the ghats. 


Konkaniga, of Coorg, are immigrants from the 
Konkan ; many of them are Roman Catholics. 
The populations returned in 1881 as speaking 
Konkan 1 was only 29,585 — 

Coor^, .... 1,089 I Mysore, .... 4,370 
Cochin, .... 12,823 | Travancorc, . . . 10,703 
— Burgess^ p. 204 ; Elphin. p. 220 ; Cunningham^ 
Ancient Geog. of India^ p. 662. 

KOO. To avoid repetitions, for all the words 
freouently written with the double ‘ o * see Ku. 

KOPHENE, according to General Cunningham, 
is Kabul. This district is first mentioned by 
Ptolemy, who calls the people Kabolitae, and their 
capital Kabura, which was also named Ortospana. 
In some copies of Pliny the name is written 
Orthospanum, which with a slight alteration to 
Orthostana, as suggested by H. H. Wilson, is 
most probably the Sanskrit Urddhasthana, that 
is the high place, or lofty city. The same name 
is also given to the Kabul district by the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiwen Th.sang. But General Cunning- 
ham suspects that there has been some accidental 
interchange of names between the province and 
its capital. 

The Kophen river is mentioned in the Vendidad 
under the name of Kubha, and the Kophenes 
river, named in Meander’s marches, is supposed 
to be the river of Kabul, Kophes is a name as 
old as the time of the V^ediis, in which the Kublia 
river is mentioned as an affluent of the Indus ; 
and as it i.s not an Aryan word, General Cunning- 
liam infms that tlie name must have been applied 
to the Kabul river before tlie Aryan occupation, 
or at l< ast a.s (*,arly jls b.c. 2500. In the classical 
writers we find the Khoes, Kophes, and Klioa.'^])C 3 
rivers to the west of the Indus, and at die present 
day we have the Kimar, the Kiirah, and the 
Gi>iiial rivers to the w^est, and the Kunihar river 
to the east of the Indus, all of which are derived 
from the t^cythiau ku, water. Ku is the guttural 
form of thcA.s3yrian hu in Euphrates and EuheuB, 
ami of the Turki su and the Tibetan chu, all of 
which mean water or river. The district of 
Kophene must tlu refore have received its name 
from tlu' river which flowed through it, like as 
i'^iud from the Sindhu or Indus, Margiana from 
I he Margus, Aria from the Arius, Arachosia from 
the Arach(>tn,s, and others. It is not mentioned 
by AlexamleFs historians, although the river 
Kophe-s i.s noticed by all of them . — Cunninqhain a 
Ancient (teog. of Jndia^ j). 29. See AfgliaiiLstan ; 
Baetria. 

KOJdA, or Soug-Ko, a skull-cap of Gelebes, 
made of Faiidaii leaf, and worn by the Musalman 
inhabitants. 

KOFFA CHOIF Leaving the lihotea tribe, 
ami proceeding eastwaivis, the follow ing are the 
raet^s on the north of the Brahmaputra river :~ 
Kachari, .Vkha, Koppa Chor, Mechu, Dofla, Miri, 
Abor, Bnr Abor, Kliamti, and .Mishmi. 

The raet'S south of the Brahmajiutra arc — 
t i.'iro, Mikir, Kha.siya, Jaiiitia, Kuki of.N. Cachar, 
Kutcha, AugaTui and Arung Naga, Muimipuri| 
Sirigpho, Muttuk, Bor Kliamti, Khunung, and 
Shan. 

^ Of those on the north, the Akba and Koppa 
Chor t'ceupy the elopes of the Himalaya to the 
north of the Durrung and Luckimpur districts, 
and more to the eastward in the same range 
are the Dofla. 

Farther eastwards from the Dofla arc the Miri, 
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who live on lower land all along the north bank 
of the Brahmaputra river, eastwards from the 
Dofla up to the banks of the Subansiri river. 

KORA. Hind. New, fresh, plain, untlyed 
silk ; unbleoched or undressed cotton cloth. 

KORACHARU, a tribe in the Carnatic, who 
make bamboo baskets and bamboo mats. Pro* 
fessor Wilson writes their name also Korcharu, 
Korvaru, Korsam, etc., and adds that they carry 
betel nuts from market to market ; but this, as 
an avocation of the Korawa race, is unknown. 
They live in the hills and forests, and are usually 
designated Korcha. 

KORAGAR, a servile race occupying the hills 
and jungles of S. Canara and about Mangalore. 
They have three divisions, — the Ande Koragar, the 
Vastra Koragar, and Sappu Koragar. There aic 
said to have been other two tribes, now extinct, 
the Kumaranna and Mungaraniia. They clothe 
themselves like the poorest of the labouring 
class. The Ande Koragar, now rarely seen, are 
described as having a pot suspended from their 
necks. The Sappu Koragar wear leaves for 
clothes. The tribes intermarry. Their marriage 
ceremony consists of bathing ; the couple, afttT 
sitting together on a mat, have a little ric(‘ 
sprinkled on their heads. Their dead are buried 
in a consecrated place, and four balls of rice are 
placed on the grave. They are called after the days 
of the week, Aita, Toma, Angara, Gurva, Ta-iya, 
and Tukra. Their elder present is their priest, and 
they worship beneath a Kasarkana tree, spreading 
plantain leaves at the shrine, or Ivata, on which 
they place rice mixed with tuniieric. Tlic women 
cover the lower part of their body with leaves 
interwoven together. Their traditions are that 
an Abyssinian brought an army from Anantapoi e, 
of which they formed a part. The army wa.s at 
first victorious, but afterwards, being defeated, 
the Koragar wen; driven into the forests. — The 
Koratjars^ hij Vital Rayfiavendrn Jiao, 

KOrtAH, a short but heavy Nepal sword of a 
half-moon sliape, the edge of whicli is on tlie 
inner side, like that of a scythe. Olipbant, in liis 
Journey, mentions that the brother of Jung 
Bahadur with one blow of a korali decajhtated a 
bullock. Down came the korah with crashing 
force, and j)as.si;d riglit tlirf)ng)i tin; animal s neck. 
Tlic headle8.s trunk lotteie<l for a s<’Cond, and 
then fell heavily over. 

KOKA-KOKA, a boat of the Malay Archi- 
pelago, near Batchian, some of tliem ot 1 to h 
tons burden. They arc open, have b<aiu])oo out- 
riggers 5 feet on e<'ich side, wdiich supp(u t a b.am- 
boo platform ; they arc low in tlie water. Wal- 
lace, ii. p. J5. - 11 , 

KORAN, properly Quran, i.s the religious book 
of the Muhammadans, and is designated by them 
Quran-i-Sharif, the noble Quran ; Quran Majid, 
the glorious t^uran ; Funjan, the distingnishei , 
Kalam Allah, the Word of God. Al-Fur<ian, the 
distinguisher, is the same as the Jewi.sh use of 
I'erek or Tiika, denoting a section of scripture. 
It is also culled Al-Mushaf, the volume; also 
Kitab, the book, answering to tlic Biblia of the 
Greeks ; and also Us-Zikr, the admonition, which 
name is also given to the Fentiit(;uch and to the 
Christian Gosjiel. 

Koran or Quran is a term derived Irom the 
Arabic Qara, which occurs at the commcnceinent 
of Sura xcv. It is said to have been the first 


cliapter revealed to Mahomed, and has tlie same 
meaning as the Hebrew Kara, to read or to recite, 
frequently used in Jeremiah xxxvi. and other 
places in the Old Testament. It is therefore the 
equivalent of the Hebrew Mikra in Nehemiah 
viii. 18. 

The origin of the book is variously given. 
Zaid-ibn-Thaliit, secretary to Mahomed, is said to 
have been selected by the first khalif, Abubakr, 
to collect the scattered portions. The second 
khalif, Othman, on the representation of a devout 
man called Hudhaifa, that the books in existence 
differed, is said to have made a recension of it, 
and sent a copy to all the countries of Islam, 
ordering all others to bo burned. But a general 
opinion amongst the learmul of Europe; is that the 
oral deliveries of Mahomed were collected and 
commitU^d to writing by the third khalif, Umar. 

According to t*’nle (IVelim. Disc. pp. 77, 86, 
87), MahoiiKHi dclivere(l it to his followers through 
the space of 23 years, and tlr y are believed either 
to have ct^inmitted it to memory or to have written 
it on palm leaves, stones, or, as Gibbon states 
(ch. i. p. 264. ^lilmaii fdition), on shoulder* 
blades of sheep. The original copies were thrown 
into a cheat, and in this disorder they were left 
when Maliomed died. Two years later, Abu- 
bak ’ ordered the whole to be; collected, both 
from what was v.'ritten and what had been com- 
mitted to imunory. About 17 years afterwards, 
ob^'Crving diserepuucies in the existing copies, 
he ordered a large number of new ones to be trans- 
scribed. The Shiah Mnliammadans assert that ten 
Hcctions, one-fourth of the whole, wore struck out 
by Othman, and the Dabistan is said to contain 
one of these. 

I.a.ne further sayH (p. 02), it is generally believed 
that few of the cliaptius ns they now stand were 
delivered entire. Tie; first five verses of the 96th 
chapter arc HUp})os(‘d to have }>een the first 
delivered. Abubakr seems to have arranged the 
chapters in the manm r they now present, 'and 
delivered the trnnscri])t to llafza, a daughter of 
Umar, one of the widow.s of Mahomed. 

The. Koran is tlie high(‘St, .authority for Muham- 
madan doctrine ; but in addition tluTeto the 
beli('V('i.s in Islam must receive the sayings and 
]»raelices of Malioim d a.s of divine obligation. In 
this faith the U'.tehing.s of the traditions must bo 
reecivrd by all it.s secU side by .'-ide with those of 
ilic itself, and tin* ojiinlons in the numerous 

commentaries of the liained expounders who 
wrote in the early days of Muhammadanism. 

Mnliammadans lalievu tin; Koran to be tho 
iiispir<‘d word of (lod, sent dowm to the; lo\V(‘bt 
licaven complete, and llu'u revealed from time to 
time by the angel (iabriel to Maliomed. It is 


generally dill used 


j amongst the people of this 

ndi'don in Arabic, but it lias also been translated 
into English, Latin, German, Italian, French, 
Spanish,^ Turkish, J’ersian, Hindustani, Tamil, 
Burmese, and Malay, though the more strict 
Muhammadans reject translations. It has had 
nuinerou.s commentators, amongst whom are Al- 
Baidaw i, Malik i, Haniti, Shati, and Hanballi. The 
Koran inculcateH tlie existence of one true God 
and obedience to his laws, and to this religion 
they give the name of Islam, and its followers 
Muslimin, the plural oblique form of Muslim, a 
Musidman. It contains doctrines and positive 
prccejite as to faith and religious duties and 
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iDBtiiutionB in ciYil affairs. It commands certain 
months to be kept sacred, and sets imart 
Fridays for the especial serrioe of God. It is 
arranged into 144 chapters, distin^ished by their 
subjects, the first of which is caued the preface, 
or Al-Fatihah, which is a prayer, and is much 
venerated by aR Muhammadans, who often repeat 
it in their private and public devotions, as 
Christians do the Lord's Prayer. It words are — 

' Praise be to God, the Lord of all creatures, the 
most merciful, the king of the day of judg; lent. 
Thee we do worship, and of thee do w , beg 
assistance. Direct us in the right way, in the way 
of those to whom thou hast bc^ gracious ; not of 
those against whom thou are incensed, nor of 
those who go astray.' The Koran recognises 
men, genii, and angels, heaven and hell, and 
an intermediate spot, and two gardens where 
beauteous damsels shall await the good. The 
Arabic Koran is generally in use, but so little are 
Indian Muhammadans acquainted with its lan- 
guage, that in Madras in 1872, with 70,000 of this 
religion, it was supposed that only 4000 or 5000 
could read to understand the Arabic Koran. There 
is probably no other book in the world which has 
remained 13 centuries with so pure a text. 

The idea of a heavenly place enunciated in the 
Koran is, however, the grossest that any race has 
ever promulgated or given credence to. The 
wild hunting tribes of America have sublime 
notions of a futiue life ; Hebrews were in conflict 
08 to the immortality of the soul ; most Buddhists 
believe in absorption or annihilation as a release 
from all the troubles and trials of a mundane 
oxis.tence ; Christians believe that the future will 
be a spiritual life ; but the doctrines taught in the 
Koran as to the occupations in heaven are wholly 
confined to that book and its believers. For the 
Koran says (ch. Iv. pp. 898, 894), ‘They shall 
repose on couches, the linings whereof shall be of 
thick silk, interwoven with gold ; and the fruit of 
the two gardens shall be near at hand to gather. 
Which, therefore, of your Lord’s benefits will ye 
ungratefully deny ? Therein shall receive them 
beautiful damsels, refraining their eyes from behold- 
ing any besides their spouses, whom no man shall 
have deflowered before them, neither any genius 
(which, therefore, of your Lord’s benefits will ye 
bo ungrateful?), having complexions like rubies 
and pearls. . . . And besides these, there shall 
be two other gardens .... of a dark-green. 
In each of them shall be two fountains pouring 
forth plenty of water. ... In each of them shall 
be fruits and palm trees and pomegranates. . . . 
Therein shall be agreeable and beauteous damsels, 
. . . having fine black eyes, and kept in pavilions 
from public view, . . . whom no man shall have 
deflowered before their destined spouses, nOr any 
genius. . . . Therein shall they delight themselves, 
lying on green cushions and beautiful carpets.’ 

Nevertheless Mahomed was a monotheist and 
an iconoclast, and when about to die, before the 
final struggle, lifting up his voice he exclaimed, 
‘ May God be far from those who make the tombs 
of his servants places of prayers ! ’ The very lost 
words he was beard to utter as he expired, as if 
in answer to an unseen visitor, were, * In the 
company of the blessed on high.’ Muhammadans 
do not speak of a person as dead. They say be 
has passed away, has taken his de^mrture ; and, 
as in the Koran, the living all believe in and hope 


for resurrection in a future state ; and the Koran 
says, ‘ They who believe, and do that which is 
right, shall enjoy blessedness, and partake of a 
happy resurrection. . . . Paradise ... is watered 
by livers; its food is perpetual, and its shade also. 
This shall be the reward of those who fear God ’ 
(Koran, ch. xiii.). ‘ Therein are rivers of uncor- 
ruptible water; the rivers of milk, the ta^ 
whereof changeth not ; and rivers of wine 
pleasant unto those who drink; and rivers of 
clarified honey, and therein shall they have 
plenty of all kinds of fruits, and pardon from 
their Lord * (ch. xlvii.). * There shall be gardens 
with shady trees, with fountains flowing, couches 
of silk interwoven with gold ; beauteous damsels 
with black eyes, lying on green cushions and 
beautiful carpets, fruits, palm trees, and pome- 
granates’ (ch. Iv.). The words of the Kalama or 
Muhammadan creed do not occur in the Korp, 
nor in it is circumcision enjoined. The Christian 
doctrine that man, in all that he can do of good, 
is still without merit, is not shared in by the 
Muhammadan, the Buddhist, or the Hindu wc- 
tarians, who all consider that a personal merit is 
gained by their good-doing ; and a Muhammadan 
passing the funeral of a Muhammadan turns with 
it a short way, and lends his shoulder to convey 
the body to the grave, to bring a merit on himself. 
The histories and legends, precepts and ceremonial 
of the Old Testament, and traditions of the 
Rabbi, are largely adopted in the Koran. The 
commentaries on it are called Maltika. The 
commentator Hanifi was born at Kufa A.H. 80, 
died at Baghdad, in prison, a.h. 150, nearly 70 
years old. Shaft, born at Ghaza in Palestine a.h. 
150, died in Egypt a.h. 204, nearly 50 years old. 
Hanballi, born a.h. 164 at Baghdad, died there 
A.H. 241, nearly 70 years old. Maliki, born at 
Medina a.h. 95, died there a.h. 179, nearly 84 
years of age. Muhammadan schoolboys arc 
instructed, almost while in their infancy, to 
intone the Koran. The Koran is inadequate to 
provide for the legislative wants of the remote 
lands and times which it accidentally reached ; 
and throughout Islam the Kasro or ancient 
practice of the country is held sacred by the 
people, always when not in direct opposition to 
revelation, sometimes even when it is so. The 
law of the Koran does not necessarily settle a 
disputed point between Muhammadans, and it is 
by no means an easy operation to adjust the 
balance between the good sense of the ancient 
practice and the discrepant decrees of the inspired 
volume. The Koran says that a man of the name 
of Dujjul will appear at Isfahan, who will 
arrogate to himself the attributes of the Supreme 
Being, and establish a sect of his own. The 
Koran is also understood to say that Mabdi is the 
12th Imam or regular successor of Mahomed, who 
is yet to come, and for whose coming the Muham- 
madans are still looking out with anxious expecta- 
tion. 

On a night near the 27th of Ramzan, the Koran 
is believed by Muhammadans to have come down 
from heaven. It is called the Lailat-ul-Kadr, the 
night of power ; and the Muhammadans of India 
pass the night with much solemnity. 

The honour which the Muslims show to the 
Koran is very striking. They generally take care 
never to hold it or suspend it below the girdle, 
and they deposit it upon a high and clean place, 
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and never put another book or anything else on 
the top of it On quoting from it, they usually 
say, * He whose name be exalt^ (or God, 
whose name be exalted^ hath said in the excellent 
book.' They consider it extremely improper that 
the sacred volume should be touched by a Jew or 
Christian, or any other person not a believer in 
its doctrines. It is even forbidden to the Mu^m 
to touch it unless he be in a state of le^l purity ; 
and hence these words of the book itsdf — ^ None 
shall touch it but those who are purified' — are 
often stamped upon the cover.— t&fcom’s /slam, 
p. ] 1 ; Dr. J. Murray Mitchell; WilsorCs Glossary; 
Lane's Koran^ pp. 84, 92 ; RodwelVs Koran ; K. 
H. Palmer^ s Koran ; Hamilton's Senai, Hediaz^ 
Soudan^ p. 99 ; A. F. Burton^ s Scinde^ pp. 398, 
413 ; Dup^s Indian Rebellion, p. 179 ; Salehs Koran. 

KORAVARA, Koravar, Koraman, a low caste 
tribe of Mysore. The Kalla Koramar are pro- 
fessed thieves; Walaga Koramar are musicians ; 
Hakki Koramar, migratory b^ket-roakers, fowlers. 

KORAWA, a broken nation scattered through- 
out the south of India. In the Peninsula their 
subdivisions are— 1. The Bajantri, called Gaon 
Korawa or Sonai Kolawuru ; 2. Idling Korawa 
or Kasbi Korawa or Kunchi Korawar ; 3. Kolia 
Korawa; and 4. Soli Korawa, a race of the 
Southern Mahratta country. The Yerkal Korawa 
or Kunchi Kuri are wanderers, of whose original 
country they themselves retain no knowledge in 
iheir traditions. They style themselves Yerkal, 
and they give the same appellation to the language 
in which they hold communication with each 
other. Their ostensible occupation is bird- 
snaring. With the exception of the cow, almost 
all animals are used by them as food. Their 
dead arc burned. A wild Korawar tribe dwell 
near the Pakhal Lake and the Godavery. The 
race are in Canarese called Kora-varaua, Koram- 
a-ravanu, or Koravanu, and are there in three 
branches, — Kalla Koramar, who are professed 
thieves; Walaga Koramar, who are musicians; 
ami Hakki Koramar, who are a migratory race, 
and subsist by basket-making, catching birds, 
In Mysore the Korawar are hill and forest 
tribes, and have a dialect of their own. 

In the south the Yerkala are recognised as 
Koravar. They eat game and flesh meat of all 
kinds, in which they are by no means nice. The 
jungle herbs, roots, and fruits also furnish them 
with food. The majority of them pretend to 
fortune-telling. They also take to basket, mat, 
and wooden comb-making, — for the fonner two 
they use the midribs and leaves of the date 
)iulin, — and occasionally work as coolies. Some- 
liines wealthy men of the tribe settle down in 
l*laccs, engage in cultivation, and hold land in 
puttah like other cultivators. As a rule, they 
wear only an clothing a small piece of cloth. 
'I’lieir habits are decidedly predatory. They form 
bands of dacoits and thieves. Their huts com- 
prise mats set upon three sticks, and, when on the 
move, these they roll up, and place on the backs 
of tlieir donkeys, and are thus easily transported 
from place to place. They rear pigs, and are 
pjirtial to their flesh. They also keep poultry and 
dogs. Their pack animals consist chiefly of 
donkeys ; occasionally some of them have a few 
horned cattle, and perhaps a few goats also. A 
similar tribe, under the name of Upu Koravar, was 
described by Dr. Bilderbeck as found in South 


Aroot. Their language seems to be a medley of 
Tamil and Telugu. Most of them have some 
household god, wnioh they carry about with them 
in their constant travels Polygamy prevails. 
Marriages are only contracted between adiuts. The 
ceremony is usually conducted on a Sunday, pre- 
ceded by a puja on the Saturday. Rice mixed with 
turmeric is bound on the heads of the married 
couple, and when the marriage string is tied 
round the wife's neck the ceremony is complete. 
Marr'ages within certain degrees of relationship 
are not allowed, and widow remarriages not 
permitted; they may occasionally live in con- 
cubinage. A custom prevails among them by 
which the first two daughters of a family may be 
claimed by the maternal uncle as wives for his 
sons. The value of a wife is fixed at 20 pagodas. 
The maternal uncle’s right to the two first 
daughters is valued ak 8 out of 20 pago^s, and 
is carried out thus : If he urge his preferential 
claim, and marry his own sons to his nieces, he 
pays for each only 12 pagodas, and, similarly, if 
he, from not having sons, or any other cause, 
forego his claink, he receives 8 pagodas of the 20 
paid to the girl’s pjurents by anybody else who 
may marry them. The value of a wife differs in 
different places. In some places they are very 
much less, and in others agam only nominal. In 
Nellore the Yerkala or Telugu Koravar pledge 
their daughters to creditors, who may either 
mairy them or give them away. When the 
Yerkala goes to jail, his wife lives with another 
man of he^ tribe. On release he reclaims his wife 
and children, if any arc born in the interval. 
In North Arcot, Koravars mortgage unmarried 
daughters, who become the absolute property of 
the mortgagee till the debt is discharged. In 
Chingleput, the practice of mortgaging their wives 
exists among the Upu Koravars. In South Arcot 
it is said not to exist. In Tanjore it is common. 
Male children become the proj^rty of the mort- 
gagee, females that of the husbana of the woman 
pledged. In Madura they sell the wife for 50 rupees 
outright, and the husband can never reclaim 
her. Wives and daughters are both pretty freely 
pledged ; disputes are settled by panchayets or 
arbitrations. Each gang or community comprises 
many distinct families, each having their own 
family names, and, like the Hindus, they form 
undivided families. Brown and Campbell define 
the word Yerkalavandlu. Wilson defines Kulavcr, 
Yeraver, and Kuraver, etc — />r. Shortly Madras 
Journ. Literal, and Sciencey 1861, p. 4 ; Asst.~ 
Sury.’Gen. Edward Balfour; Wilson's Glossary ; 
Madras TimeSy 8th Jan. 1873. 

KORDAD-SAL, a Parsee festival day, the 
anniversary of the birth of the prophet Zoroaster. 
— Par sees y p. 61. 

KOREA, a tributary State in Chutia Nagpur ; 
area, 1631 square miles; ruled by a family who 
claim to be Chauhan Rajputs. The people, 
21,127 in number, are largely of Gond and Cheru 
races. It yields coal and iron, the latter worked 
by the Agariah race. 

KOREA, known to the natives as Cho-sen, 
written by the French Tsio-sen or Tsyo Syeun, 
in some respects to be re^rded as an independent 
section of the Asiatic mainland. It is a peninsula 
with the Sea of Japan and the Yellow Sea on the 
£. and W., and Manchuria and Rusaia on the N. 
lU area is 80,000 or 90,000 square miles, and its 
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coast'line 1740 miles* Of all modern states, 
Korea has maintained the most exclusive isolation, 
not only from Western influences, but also from 
those of the surrounding lands. Politically, it 
consists of an autonomous hereditary monarchy, 
divided into eight tao or provinces, with a ruler 
who styles himself Hap-mun. People are chiefly 
agricultural ; but gold, silver, copper, iron, and 
argentiferous galena are abundant, and to some 
extent have long been worked. Coal has not 
been found. Some of the lead mines are 800 feet 
deep, with sidings. 

The Koreans resemble the Japanese and Chinese 
ill dress, habits, and religion. The Manchu call 
the Korean race Solgo, Sol-bo, or Sol -ho. The 
))cople follow Confucianism and Buddhism, but 
iiavo many shamanist customs, with spirit and 
ancestor worship, sylvan, river, and mountain 
deities. 

The Koreans were driven out of East Tartary 
into the peninsula which they now occupy. 
They have since been conquered by the Japanese. 
Their country was subsequently invaded by the 
Mongol, on which occasion the Siogour Yoritomo 
defeated Kablai Khan. From this province of 
Japan sailed, by way of Iki and Tsusima Island, 
the two expeditions of Japanese Catholics who, 
between 1590 and 1610, wore banished upon a 
crusade against Korea, and through Korea, China. 
The then emperor, Taikosama, took this means, 
thinking, if his 150,000 (yatholics perished, he 
would be rid of a faction dangerous to his 
sujiremacy; should they succeed, he would push 
them forward to conquer China. The tlapanesii 
expedition in three months fought their way to 
the Ping-Yang river ; in other words, gained two- 
thirds the length of the kingdom. But then, 
abandoned by Taikosama to their fate, they were 
driven by winter, cold, and snow, and by the 
Chinese troops who came to the aid of Korea 
with matchlocks, of which the latter then knew 
not the use, to relinquish step by step the ground 
they had so rapidly won. 

The Koreans have flat faces, oblique eyes, 
broad cheek-bones, strong black hair, and scanty 
beard; they are strongly made; their skin varies 
from Uiwiiy or yellow to brown, wheat or straw 
colour, and re<l(li8h-yellow. They have a mixture 
of the ChiiKiso and Japanese physical features. 
Their religion is Buddhist. 

Korean Buddhists and Buddhi.sin were made 
known to Mexico by Chinese priests in the 5th 
century a.d., and had followers in that country 
until the IJlth century, when the conquering Aztecs 
put an end to it. 

Their mode of writing is alphabetic, and they 
ari^ said to possess an extensive literature. Tlie 
Korean or Coreau language strongly resembles 
the Japanese, and it approximates phonetically 
to the Burina-Chinese gi’oup. Its Scytbic cha- 
racter has been considerably modified by the 
Chinese. Dr. Gutzlafl siiys the present spoken 
language consists in groat part of composite 
words, in which the words of both languages arc 
united to express one idea. — Mr. Logan in J. L 
Archipelago; Adams; Nagasaki, 12th May 1871; 
Latham; Kncyclopmdia Britannica ; Hue's Chris- 
tianity ; Griff. Corea. 

KORESH, an Arab tribe in the Hejaz. 1 hey 
were the descendants of the mixed Arabs, 
al - Arab - ul - Mostareba, lineal descendants of 


Isbmael. Mahomed belonged to this Arab tribe. 
The Koreshi have in Sind many tribal names. 
They are cultivators, kazees, and scribes, and 
originally came from Syria, Iran, and Irak, and 
claim descent from AH, Abbas, Abubakr, Umar, 
and Usman, styling themselves Alvi, from Ali; 
Abbasi, from Abbas ; Sidiki, from Abubakr ; 
Faruki, from Umar; Usmani, from Usman. See 
Adnan; Iran; Joktan. 

KOREYALA. Hind. The hen bird of 
Eudynamis orientalis, Linn., the koel. 

KORGO, an island 1^ to 2 miles N. of Kharak ; 
it was the stronghold of the pirate Mir Mohanna. 

KORI, the name given to the eastern branch 
of the Indus. It is also known as Sunkra 
(narrow), and farther up as the Phran. Kori, 
also, is any inlet of the sea. The Kori or Lukput 
river (which separates Sind from Cutch), up to 
the earthquake in 1819, was the eastern mouth of 
the Indus river, but that earthquake laid most of 
the towns of Cutch in ruins, and a ridge called 
Allah Band having been raised to the northwards 
of the Kori, entirely cut off the flow of the Indus 
river into it. Its mouth was greatly enlarged in 
area, and was shifted, as it formerly entered the 
sea to the northward of Jucku. — Findlay. 

KOKINCIll. The people of this name in 
Sumatra border on Menangkabau. Their alphabet 
has 29 characters, and consists of horizontal or 
slightly raised scratehings. Sec India. 

KOKING, the Persian wheel, for watering land 
from a tank or ditch. 

KORKU, a hill tribe dwelling to the north- 
west and west of the Mahadeva Hills, speaking a 
language quite distinct from the Gond. Tliey 
belong to the Kol or Mundah family. See Kol. 

KOKLA or Kora. Hind. A lash of one tail. 
Kora-kora-marna, to flog. 

KORNA, a walled town of 800 houses, 47 
miles from Basra, and 137 miles above the mouth 
of the Shat-ul-Arab. A fort here would com- 
mand the navigation of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
— MacGregor. 

KOKNEGALLE or Kurunai - galla was the 
capital of the sovereigns of Ceylon from about 
1319 till some year after 1347. During this 
jKTiod tht‘ dynasty was in extreme depression, 
and little is recorded except the nanuis of the 
kings, Bhuwaneka Bahu ii., Pandita Prakrama 
Balm IV., Wanny Bhuwaneka Bahu iii., AVijaya 
Bahu V. — Yule, Cathay, ii. p. 423. 

KOROS. Alexander Csoma de Koros, also 
written Csoma Korosi. This extraordinary man 
set out on his travels in 182G from Paris, and 
went via Constantino] )le to Persia in the disguise 
of a darvesh. On Iiis arrival at Teheran he 
lodged with Sir Henry AVillock. Thence he went 
to Bokhara, Lahore, and Calcutta. He resided 
for several years at Kanurn in Tibet, where he 
translated from the TibeBin language a cyclopajdia 
of Tibetan knowledge. He afterward.^ pro- 
ceeded to Calcutta, and continued to reside there, 
engaged in communicating to the public, under 
the patronage of the Bengal Government and the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, the result of his 
acquaintance with the language and literature of 
Tibet, of which be was the first European who 
had attained a critical knowledge. In the beginning 
of 1831 he published at Calcutta a Tibetan and 
English dictionary, and at the cud of the same year 
a grammar of tlie Tibetan language. Before the 
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appearance of these useful publications, ho*, bad 
communicated to the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
notices of the contents of the two great collections 
in wiiich the principal works of the literature and 
religion of Tibet are comprehended, — the Kah- 
gyur, a collection of one hundred large volumes, 
and the Stan-gyur, of two hundred and twenty- 
five. Of the former, he also prepared a detailed 
analysis, part of whi^ is printed in the twentieth 
volume of the Asiatic Researches, A summary 
account of both these works, compiled from his 
information, wiis printed in the Calcutta Gleanings 
of Science, iii., and an abridgment of his analytical 
view of the whole of the Kah-gyur, in the first 
volume of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. He also furnished to the same periodical 
several interesting papers on subjects connected 
with Tibetan literature and the religion of Buddha 
in that country. He illustrated extensively the 
Buddhism of Tibet. 

KOKPHA-PRAJA. Beng. A tenant-at-will; 
a tenant holding under a Khud-kasht cultivator. 

KOKSOSSA MAIL. Singh. A creeper, the 
rough leaves of which are used at Gallc as sand- 
paper. 

KORUM-DEVI, a princess of Patan, and one 
of the wives of Samarsi, king of Me war, who fell 
in the battle of tlie Caggar. During the minority 
of her sou, she nobly maiutauied the raj of Mewar, 
and gave battle in person to Kutub-ud-Din near 
Amber, where that Muhammadan viceroy was 
wounded and defeated. 

KORUR. A battle was fought here, according 
to Mr. Fergussou, a.d. 644, in wliich Harsha of 
Djjaiii^ styled Vikramaditya, finally defeated tlie 
M’hleeha. Its site is near Multan. At another 
j)lace Mr. Fergusson places the great battles of 
Korur and Manshari, whicli freed India from the 
Saka and the Hun, between A.i). 52G and 544. 

KORAVA, a savage tribe in Chutia Nagpur. 
Tiiey may be a portion of the Korava aborigines of 
Cutch, and of the Korawa of the 4’amil, Telugu, 
and Ceded Districts. 

KORWA. Tam. A fish of the Madras coast, 
the air-bladder of wdiich furnishes isinglass. 

KCUYGAIJM, a hamlet on the left bank of 
the Bhima river, midway between Seroor and 
Poona. It is famous for a successful stiuid 
made by a small body of the E.I. Company’s 
troops against the peshwa’s forces, which were 
estimated at 20,000 horse and 8000 foot. Captain 
Stanton left Seroor on the 31st December 1818 
at six in the evening, and the following niorniug, 
as he approached the Bhima, ob.serving the 
peshwa's army in the plain on the right bank, he 
threw himself into Korygauni, which he reached 
as a body of the peshwa’s infantry, chiefly Arabs, 
entered and t-ook possession of its other side. At 
noon the British force began attempts to dislodge 
the enemy, but was soon compelled to restrict its 
efforts to defending itself against the assaults of 
the Arab infantry. They were met by repeated 
discharges of British artillery, but before evening 
Lieutenant Chisholm of the Artillery had been 
killed, many artillerymen killed or disabled, Lieu- 
tenants Pattinson, Conellan, and Swanston, and 
Assistant-Surgeon Wingate wounded ; and Captain 
Stanton, Lieutenant limes, and Assistant- Surgeon 
Wyllie, of the officers, alone remained effective. 
On the following day, 2d January 1819, the 
peshwa moved off along the Poona road, and in 


the evening Captain Stanton marched to Seroor, 
which he enter^ on the following morning, with 
drums beating and colours flying. — H. H. Wilscm, 

KOS or Coes, a measure of length. The kos of 
India varies greatly in length. One kos is about 
18,000 feet, or 2 miles 6 furlongs 158 yards. In 
Mysore, the Sultani kos is about 4 miles. In N, 
India, the kos-minar pillars are apart 2 miles 
4 furlongs and 158 yards. In N. India, the 
Muhammadans having introduced the itinerary 
measures of their various native countries, there 
arc a great variety of such measures to winch the 
Hindu te^n kos is indiscriminately applied. The 
Muhammadan kos may be taken at 85 to a 
degree. Kos - minar, milestones of India, in 
form are solid circular stone obelisks, little larger 
than the usual milestones of Britain. The koe- 
minar were put up to mark the ancient Moghul 
royal road ni India,, at the distance of every two 
miles — Baron IlngeVs Travels in Kashmir ^ p. 93 ; 
Tr. Hh(L ii. p. 9. See Coss. 

KOS. Mahk. a leather bag with which water 
is drawn from a well. The Ramia-kos has an 
iron hoop to keep the mouth open ; and the 
Sundi-kos has h long tail, which is doubled up in 
the lift. Kosio is a water-carrier. 

KOSAH, an Afghan tribe who extend from 
tiie Bozdar southern border to a point somewhat 
below the latitude of Dehra Ghazi Khan, a dis- 
tance of 300 miles. The tribe dwells partly in 
che hills and partly in tlie plains, and can muster 
about 1200 fighting men. They are at enmity 
with the Bozdar above them and the Lughari 
below them ; but are on good terras with the 
Khutrani, who are situated behind them. In 
1848 the Lughari sided with the officials of the 
rebel Mulraj ; but the Kosah rose on the side of 
the Government, under their chief, Korali KJian, 
and his eon Gholam Hyder. Korah Khan and 
his son then joined Major Edwardes’ irregular 
force in the Multan province with a contingent of 
400 horse. Korah Khan was confirmed in the 
possession of a jaghir of Rs. 1000 per annum for 
nis own life and for that of his son ; he himself 
was granted a life-pension of Rs. 1000, and a 
garden at the native place of the family was con- 
firmed rent-fn;e in perpetuity. Tlie chief always 
remained loyal. His tribe, however, occasionally 
joined in forays made by other tribes ; cause for 
dissatisfaction has, however, arisen from plunder 
having been conveyed through the Kosah passes 
into the hills by other tribes. 

KOSALA or Maba Kosaia, written also Koshula 
and Koshulya, seems to have been an Aryan 
dominion in ancient India which varied greatly 
in extent, or may have been a name applied to 
several distinct kingdoms. One of these, ruled 
by the Solar dynasty, was on the banks of the 
Sarayu river, of which Ayodhya was the capital. 
This may at one time have extended into Vidarba, 
which has been identified with Berar. Dr. Hunter 
is of opinion that the Kosaia mentioned bv Hiwen 
Thsang had Ujjain on the north, Andhra and 
Kalinga on the south, and was 1000 miles long 
from Maharashtra to Orissa. In the Imperial 
Gazetteer, he says the limits of the kingdom may 
be roughly described as extending from near 
Berhampore on the Tapti and Nanda on the Goda- 
very, to Ratanpur in Cn’hattisgarh and Nawagadha 
near the source of the Mahanadi. 

In the ancient story of the Ramayana we are 
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made acquainted with the distant maritime wars 
which the princes of India carried on. But eTen 
supposiDg Rayana’s abode to be the insular 
Ce]don, he must have been a very powerful 
prince to have equipped an armament sufficiently 
numerous to carry off from the remote kingdom 
of Koshula, the wife of the great king of the 
Surya race. It is most improbable that a petty 
king of Ceylon could wage equal war with a 
potentate who held the chief dominion of India, 
whose father, Desaratha, drove the victorious 
car (ratha) over every region (desa), and 
whose intercourse with tne countries beyond the 
Brahmaputra is distinctly to ))e traced in the 
Ramayana . — Texts Rajasthan^ i. p. 686 ; Hardy's 
Eastern Monachisniy p. 488 ; Garret ; Hunter. 

KOSAMBI or Kosam, on the Jumna, was one 
of the roost celebrated cities in ancient India, and 
its name was famous among Brahmans as well as 
Buddhists. The city is said to have been founded 
by Kusamba, the tenth in descent from Pururavas; 
but its fame begins only with the reign of Chakra, 
the eighth in descent from Arjun Pandu, who 
made Kosambi his capital after Hastinapura had 
been swept away by the Ganges. The ruins are 
on the Jumna, about 30 miles above Allahabad; 
there is an immense fortress of earthen ramparts 
and bastions, with a circuit of 23,100 feet, or 
exactly 4 miles and S furlongs, and the ramparts 
.‘10 to 60 feet high. It is largely visited by 
the Jains. — Cunningham's Ancient Geography^ pp. 
:i91-396. 

KOSHA, Sansk., from Kush, to issue, to 
identify. In the trial by Kosha or image water 
ordeal, the accused person drinks some of the 
water with which an idol has been washed, and 
if the accused survive free from calamity through 
the next fortnight he is innocent. See Divination. 

KOSSACI. In the gradual diffusion of man- 
kind, the western provinces of Iran appear to 
have fallen to the share of the Araineans and 
Klamites, while the mass of the Kossici, Ariani, 
Mardi, and other tribes composing the earliest 
inhabitants, moved more eastward, leaving some 
of their numbers in the mountainous districts to 
mix with or become subject to the new comers. 
The Semitic people and language having thus 
become dominant instead of the Cushite, the 
ethnography of the former rather than that of 
the latter becomes an important consideration. 
From this primitive language, or rather from one 
of its cognates (as the Himyaritic may possibly 
prove to have been), two distinct branches were 
derived, the original Arabic, with the Musnad, 
Koresh, and other dialects of that tongue, being 
one of these, and the Aramaic the other. The 
latter bad two grand subdivisions, from one of 
which, known ' as the Western Aramaic, were 
derive<l the Amharic, Syriac, Hebrew, etc. ; and 
from the other, or Eastern Aramaic, came the 
Assyrian, Babylonian, and Chaldsean tongues. 
From its monosyllabic construction, the Eastern 
seems to be more ancient than the Western 
Aramaic, and it appears likewise to be the root of 
the Zend, Pehlavi, Sanskrit, and other dialects 
in use throughout a portion of the territory along 
which it had spread eastward. Whether the first 
of these languages was once in general use, or 
was merely the sacred language of Iran, the 
affinity of all of them is such as to imply a 
common origia Pehlavi was the court language 


in the time of the Sassanian monarohs, and, 
according to some authorities, as far back as that 
of C^B ; it contains man^ words which belong 
to the Chaldaic and Synao tongues, and Sir 
William Jones was of opinion that one of these 
must have been its root ; but it is now generally 
presumed that the root of the Pehlavi is the 
Aramaic itself. The cognates of the latter spread 
westward and eastwara, and one of them, the 
Chaldee, can scarcely be distinguished from the 
parent root. Another, the Parsi, being a softer 
language than the Pehlavi, became general in 
Farsistan, and gave rise to the Deri, or modern 
Persian. The Pehlavi, however, is still partially 
used in their sacred writings, in Shirwan, and 
also by some of the Gabr sect of the eastern 
provinces, as well as by a numerous section of 
the natives of India ; but among the Parsees it is 
largely intermixed with the Hindustani and other 
native dialects, which are more or less connected 
with the Sanskrit. TIi^ affinity of the latter to 
the Parsi is so great that a learned philologist has 
pronounced it to be one of its derivatives. The 
number of words which are identical among the 
different dialects of Iran and Turan, and some 
portion of the territory more eastward, goes far to 
show that at a period anterior to anything like 
connected history there must have been some 
common language, and this was probably the 
Aramaic. 

KOSSAH, Schrai, Chandea, and Sudani are 
tribes of the Rajputana desert. The Sehrai was 
the most numerous of the Muhammadan tribes of 
the desert, but said to be Hindu in origin, and 
descendants of the ancient dynasty of Arore ; but 
whether his descent is derived from the dynasty 
of Sehris (written Sahir by Pottinger), or from 
the Arabic word Sahra, a desert, of which he was 
the terror, is doubtful. The Kossah or Khossa, 
etc., are branches of the Sehrai, and their habits 
were the same. They reduced their mode of 
rapine to a system, and established koori or 
black-mail, consisting of one rupee and five durri 
of grain for every plough, exacted even from the 
hamlets of the shepherds throughout the t’hul. 
Their bands were chiefly mounted on camels, 
though some were on horseback. Their arms 
were the shail or sang (lances of bamboo or iron), 
the sword and shield, and but few firearms. 
Their depredations u.sed to be extended a hundred 
cosa around, even into Jodhpur and Daoudj)utra, 
but they eschewed coming in contact with the 
Rajput, who says of a Sehrai, ‘ he is sure to be 
asleep when the battle nakarra beats.’ Their 
chief abode is in the southern portion of the 
desert, and about Noakote, Mittie, as far as 
Buliarie. Many of them used to find service at 
Udaipur, Jodhpur, and Sue-Bah, but they are 
cowardly and faithless. — Tod's Rajasthan. 

KOSSEIR or Cosseir, a seaport of the Red Sea, 
in lat. ^^6*^ G' 60" N., and long. 34“ 26' 30" E., on 
the African side of the Red Sea, has a population 
of 1600 or 2000 inhabitants. 

KOSSI, an ancient tribe who occupied the 
mountainous country east of the Tigris. That 
country was the abode of the Scythians under 
Nimrud, and Nimrud sprang from them. — Bunsen. 
See Kosssei. 

KOSTI, Kusti, Custee, or Kushi, the sacred 
thread or cord of the Parsees. It is to this 
which Moore, in his Lalla Rookh, alludes 
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when he makes Hafiz declare himself a fire- 
worshipper : — 

‘ “ Hold ! hold ! thy words arc death 1 *’ 

The strannr cried, oa wide he flung 
His mantle back, and show’d, beneath. 

The Gebr belt that round him hung.* 

The Kosti is terminated by two small tails at 
each end, denoting the four seasons, three knots 
on each tail represent in the aggregate the twelve 
months of the year. The cord is twisted, of 72 
threads, suOh being the number, according to 
Parsee interpretation, of the known kingdoms of 
the world at the time of Hushang. Every Parsec 
lad arriving at a certain age must assume it. 

KOT, written Cote, Kota, Koth, Kotta, and 
Kottai, the Hindi, Bengali, Mahrati, and Tamil 
term for a fort or stronghold, and also applied to 
the wall of a fort, is alike an affix and suffix to 
many towns’ names, over most parts of British 
India, or itself a name, as Kot Kangra, Kotah. 
The bulk of the towns with the affix are in 
Northern India. Goodicotta, however, is in lat. 
14° 60' N., long. 76° 40' E. Sabzal Kot in Baha- 
wulpiir, Farid Kot, consisting of Farid Kot 
proper and Kod-kupoorab, is S.W. of Fcrozpur, 
and borders to the S.E. on Patiala. It has an 
area of 643 square miles, and a population of 51,000 
souls, with a revenue of Rs. 75,000. 

KOTA, of Coorg, a site beneath a tree, where 
the Pariah gods are kept. 

KOTAGIRI, on the Neilgherry Hills, in lat. 1 1° 
20' to 11° 20' 10" N., long. 76° 51' to 76° 56' E., 
situated 12 miles east of Ooonoor, and 6500 feet 
above sea-level, or rather from the Bowani river. 
This station is much drier than either Coonoor or 
Ooty, and although not so cold as the latter, 
during the summer months the thermometer 
never rises above 74°, and is then like an English 
summer, and far more pleasant than Switzerland. 
In a sanitary point of view, it is the healthiest of 
all three. Invalids who cannot stand the cold of 
Ooty and the damp of Coonoor, fly here for com- 
fort and restoration to health. The Kotagiri 
Ghat begins about miles north from Meta- 
polliam, and is about 12 miles in length. Tea is 
largely cultivated. Itainfall about 50 inches. 

KOTAH, a Native State in Rajputana, between 
lat. 24° 30' and 25° 51' N., and long. 74° 40' and 
76° 59' E. Kotah is an offshoot from Bundi 
(Boondee), forming with that state the tract named 
Harooti, after the dominant tribe of Rajputs. 
Kotah, the principal town, is in lat. 25° 10' N., 
and long. 75° 52' E., on the right bank of the 
liver Chambal. East of the town extends an 
extensive artificial lake, the Kishar Sagar, which 
affords facilities for irrigation. The principality 
of Kotah was formed about the beginning of the 
17th century by the chief of Bundi, who was 
forced by the maharana of Oudeypore to cede 
half his territory to his younger brother. Subse- 
quently, like all the other Rajput states, Kotah 
Lad been despoiled by the Mahrattos, and was 
under obligations to pay tribute to each of the 
three great Mahratta families of Malwa, the Puar, 
Sindia, and Holkar, as well as to the peshwa. 
Kotah was then saved from absolute ruin by the 
talents of its minister, raj rana Zalim Singh, into 
whose band maharao Omeid Singh surrendered all 
power, and in the course of forty-five years he 
raised the Kotah state to be one of the most 
powerful and flourishing in Rajputana. He was 


one of the first of the Ptajput chiefs to co-operate 
with the British Government for the suppression 
of the Pindaras in 1817. Zalim Singh died in 
1824, and his son Madho Singh succeeded him. 
In 1828, tlie maharao Kishore Singh was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew. Ram Singh. In 1834 dis- 
putes broke out between Ram Singh and his 
minister, Mudden Singh, the son and successor of 
Madho Singh. There was danger of a popular 
rising for the expulsion of the minister, and it was 
therefore res Ived, with the consent of the chief 
01 Kotah, to dismember the state, and to create 
the n<jw principality of Jhallawur as a separate pro- 
vision for the descendants of Zalim Singh. Seven- 
teen parganas, yielding a revenue of 12 lakhs of 
rupees, were then made over to Mudden Singh. 

In the mutiny and rebellion of 1857, the Kotah 
contingent mutinied and murdered the political 
agent and his two sons, and the maharao made no 
effort to rLI them.* It was captured by Goneral 
Roberts 30th March 185>^, and Faiz Ali Khan, 
Baha'i nr. K.C.S.I., was for a time sent to admin- 
ister the affairs of the state. The troops which 
the maharao is allowed to entertain are limited to 
15,000 men of all descriptions. The state revenue 
from nil sources is about 25,00,000 rupees. The 
tribute payable to the British Government is 
1 81,720 rupees, in addition to the two lakhs of 
rupees for the Deolee Irregular Force. Tlie 
maharao has been guaranteed the right of adop- 
tion. — Imp. Gaz. V. ; Treaties^ etc. 

KOTAH, a village on a plain, on the left bank 
of the Pranhi:,a river, 12 miles above ita junction 
with the Godavery, in lat. 18°5rN., and long. 80° 
2' E. Ferruginous sandstone is well developed 
at the Mnhadeva Hills, in the north of the province 
of Nagi)ur, in the vicinity of the city itself, and 
at Kotah on the Pranhita. — Carter' $ Geological 
Papers, p. 303. 

KOTAH. Puicnru. A pass. There are many 
in the mountains of Afghanistan. The Kotal-i- 
Agram and the Kotal-i-Dara lead over the Hindu 
Kush, between Chitral and Zebak in Badakhshan. 
See Kohtul. 

KOTAR, R tribe of the Neilgherries which 
ranks next to the Toda in priority of occupation of 
the hills. They are industrious, employ themselves 
as carpenters, smiths, basket- makers, curriers, 
barbers, washermen, etc. They acknowledge the 
Toda 08 lords of the soil, and pay to them the 
tribute by Gudu. At the same time they exact 
from each Badaga hamlet annual fees for services 
rendered as handicrafisincii, etc. 

The station of Kotagiri takes its name from 
the Kotar villages in its vicinity. The Kotar as a 
body are dirty. All the dead cattle and carrion 
in the vicinity, of every kind, find acceptance 
among them as food. Some rude image or woo<l 
or stone, a rock or tree in a secluded locality, 
form their objects of worship, and to these sacri- 
ficial offerings are made ; but the recognised plac «3 
of worship at each village consists of a largo 
square piece of ground, walled round with loose 
stones three feet high, and containing in its 
centre two pent-shaped sheds of thatch open 
before and behind, and on the posts that supj^i t 
them some rude circles and other figures arc 
drawn. They bold an annual feast in honour of 
their gods, which comprises a continuous course 
of de^uebery and licentiousness, extending over 
two or three days. 
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The Kotar language ia a very old and rude 
dialect of Canarese, having the same Tamil roots, 
but differently pronounced, without the guttural 
or pectoral expression of the Toda. They are 
believed to be descended from some of the tribes 
of the plains, who sought refuge on the hills, and 
were the first among the other tribes who followed 
the Toda. 

KOTEGARH, Kot Guru, or Guru Kot derives 
its name from a local saint, whose burial-place in 
the midst of the village is decorated with coloured 
flags. Kotegarh is 54 miles N.E. of Simla, on 
the left bank of the Sutlej, and is on the high road 
leading from the plains of India to Tibet. It is 
6700 feet above the level of tlio sea, and is built 
on the spur of a mountain about 11,000 feet high, 
which may be considered as the beginning of the 
Snowy Range towards the north-east. The district 
contains 41 villages, with a population of nearly 
2400 souls. The fields are laid out in terraces 
above one another. From nearly tlio crest of the 
mountain chain, they reach down to the bed of 
the Sutlej. Wheat, barley, and various sorts of 
grain grow freely. The Kulus form a consider- 
able branch of the population, and arc supposed to 
be the aborigines of the country. The chieftains 
arc Rajputs, who emigrated from the plains of 
India during the first Muhammadan invasion. 
Bl^lides these there arc the Kunait or Kliuraah, 
also Brahmans, who employ tliernselves mostly in 
husbandry. 

In former times human sacrifices were offered 
up in the temples, but since the establishment of 
mitish rule these have ceased. In most villages 
large flocks of goats are kept for sacrificial pur- 
poses. The sale of females for the worst pe.rposes 
of slavery is still continued in various parts of the 
hill territory. For ages past the rich natives of 
the plains had been supplied with females from 
the hill regions, which, together with the custom 
of female infanticide, caused a great numerical 
disproportion between the two sexes, and gave rise 
to no less than four cases, in which the fathers hatl 
buried their children alive, being brought to light 
in 1840. No man can obtain a wife without 
paying a sum of money to her father. The price 
of one to a peasant is from seven to twenty rupees. 
Half a century ago, three or four or more brothers 
married one woman. Unable to raise the required 
amount individually, they clubbed together and 
bought one common spouse. Polyandry has now 
disappeared. But British territory once passed, 
especially towards the east, polyandry will be 
still found in Upper Kanawar. The cause assigned 
is, however, not poverty, but a desire to keep the 
common patrimony from being distributed among 
a number of brothers. A little beyond Kotegarh 
caste distinctions cease, and the physiognomy of 
the people points to Tartar extraction. The most 
important class which falls under missionary 
iimuenoe are the Pahari. With them every 
remarkable peak, cave, forest, fountain, and rock 
has its presiding demon or spirit, to which 
frequent sacrifices are offered, and religious cere- 
monies are continually performed in small temples 
erected on the spot. One deota is called Shaitan ] 
wooden chairs dressed up with rows of masks 
fixed to them, and carried on shoulders when a 
procession takes place. A peculiar dance is kept 
up before these, people waving branches of trees 
or punkabs or swords in their hands. The deotas, 


which have no temples t)f their own, rest in the 
houses of zarnindars. 

KO-TEOU, or adoration, as the Chinese wor4 
expresses it, consists in nine solemn prostrations 
of the body, the forehead striking the floor each 
time. It is difficult to imagine an exterior mark 
of more profound Imrnility and submission, or 
which implies a more intimate consciousness of 
the omnipotence of that being towards whom it is 
made. The person rests on his hands and knees, 
and nine times touches the ground with his fore- 
head. It is literally knocking the head, ft is 
almost the same as the Sajada of the Muham- 
madans of Southern Asia. — Macartney's Embassy ^ 
ii. p. 129. 

KOT KAMA Til A, in the Pan jab, identified 
with tlie first city of the Malli, captured by 
Alexander. 

1 KOT KANGRA, a fortress in the east of the 
Panjab, surrounded by the river Beaa on three 
sides. See Kangra. 

KOTM AALE, in Ceylon, near RamV)odde, on 
the road to Newem Elia, a lovely valley, through 
which meanders a flowing stream. The nativo.s 
believe that whatever woman l>at]ie8 in tliis river 
W'ithin three months after she becomes a wife, will 
be blessed w^ith a numerous, beautiful, and fortun- 
ate family. 

KOTKJ, a small town in the Karachi (Kur- 
ache(^) district, Sind, and hcadquarb^rs of the 
taluk. Its population in 1872, including the 
neighbouring barnlets of Kbanpnr and Miani 
Multani, was 79‘19. It is situated in lat. 25” 2U 
41" N., long. 68” 2P 37" E., on the right bank of 
the Indus, here confined by a tolerably permanent 
bank, .\ftcr the conquest of Sind, it became the 
headquarters of the Indus flotilla, and a fort 
was erected to protect the site. — Frnp. Gaz. 

KOTTAGAR. Kakn. A division of the IIol- 
layar or servile tribe. 

KOTTAI. Tam. A grain measure, varying 
from 21 to 24 markals in different planes. 

KOTWAL. Hind. A mihUiry superintendent 
of police, one of the titles given to the headman 
of a Hindu corporation ; head of town or village, 
a superintendent of markets, a police officer; 
under Muhammadan and Hindu sovereigns, a 
criminal magistrate. 

KOTYA. Mahr. A coasting ship on the W. 
coast of India. 

KOUCADWIPA was the name given by the 
Indian Aryans to the basin of the Indus, which 
was earlier occupied by the Sudras (Cushites or 
Caucisas). These Aryans gave the name of Jam- 
budwipa to all the mountain region on the N.W. 
of India, including the ancient Indian province of 
Afghanistan. 

KOU-CHU. Chin. The Chinese obtain from 
a tree of this name a fluid resembling milk, 
which they use in gilding with leaf-gold. This 
liquid is smeared over the surface of the article 
to be gilded, in the several forms which the 
device is intended to represent ; the leaf -gold 
is then applied, which immediately becomes 
firmly cemented. 

KOUK. Burm. Paddy. Kouk-blinc, paddy 
sheaves; Kouk-kyc; Kouk-lat, and Kouk-ying, 
glutinous paddy. See Rice. 

KOUK-KO. Burm. A Tavoy wood, employed 
for bottoms of boats. 

KOU-KOU? also Kfii-shih-pa-tau, Chin., is 
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KOU-KOUO. 


KOU-TOUK-TON, 


the St. Ignatius bean, the seeds of Strycbiios 
sancti Ignatii, the Ignatia amara of some authors. 
It ,j 0 njoys a high reputation in the Chinese Materia 
Mraica. It is bitter, and believed to be a good 
vermifuge, but is dangerous from the quantity of 
strychnine it contains. — Stnith's Mat. Med. p. 116 ; 
Simmond^ Diet. 

KOU-KOUO. Chin. A plant originally from 
the Philippine Islands. Its fruits are of an ashy 
brown colour, extremely hard and hitter ; by 
steeping in cold water, it forms an excellent 
application for wounds and contusions, and the 
water, taken inwardly, cools the blood and allays 
inflammation. This fruit plays an important part 
in Chinese medicine, and is sold by all druggists ; 
it is also used to treat the internal maladies of 
oxen and horses. This is perhaps the seed 
Lusung-kwo, from a species of pine. — Smith's 
Chin. Mat. Med. ; Hue's Journey^ p. 97. 

KOUMISS, the Ma-ju*tsiii of the Chinese, 
is a spirituous liquor of various kinds prepared 
from mare’s milk by Mongolians, 'tartar drinkH 
of v'arious kinds, made’ from whey and butter- 
milk, were called Tbhu, a name applied to ghi or 
the oleine of butter. The milk of the mare l»ns 
17 per cent, of solid matter, and 8 per cent, of 
sugar of milk, which render it very liable to 
undergo alcoholic fermentation. Koumiss is 
quite distinct from the Kussian drink (juass. 
English koumiss is made from tlie milk of the 
cow. Russian koumiss can be procured at several 
places in London. 

KOIJNG. Kaukn. a beer brewed from rice. 

KOUNG-KOUAN. Chin. Communal palaces 
are, in China, found from stage to stage all along 
the road, and reserved for the use of the great 
mandarins when travelling on public service. 
Ordinary travellers are rigidly excluded from 
them. A Chinese family has the olbcc of main- 
taining each of them in good order, and of making 
the necessary arrangements when a mandarin is 
about to occupy it. The expenses are paid by the 
governor of the town, and he a[)poirts the 
ilomestics for the service of the palace. The 
Koung-Kouan of the province of Sze-chuen arc 
particularly renowned lor their magnificence, and 
they were completely renewed under the admini- 
stration of Ki-chan, who was governor of the 
province for several years. — Hue, Chinese Empire^ 
I p. 23. 

KOUPOOEE, a tribe near tlu! source of the 
Ira wadi, comprises two clans, the Songpoo and 
Pooeer-on. The Koupooce occupy the hills be- 
tween Caebar and Munipur in their whole 
breadth, a direct distance of about 40 miles ; and 
from lat. 26° N. they formerly extended over 
nearly an equal distance to the south. The 
whole of the tract was formerly thickly studded 
with villages, and Songpoo tradition gives, as' 
the place of their origin, the mountaiu towards 
the south of the valley named Thuug-chiiig. They 
and all the other races of hill people congregate 
in communities, composed usually of families 
connected with one another by blood ties. Before 
the subjugation of the Songpoo tribe to Munipur, 
almost every village was at war with its neigh- 
bour, and tney would break out afresh were the 
restraining baud of Munipur withdrawn. A 
state of active feud appears to be the one natural 
to all the tribes from Cape Negrais to as far 
north as wc have any knowledge. The Koupooee 


are much attached to their villages, and when 
they have been obliged to desert tlieir village, 
they express their wish to return to it as being 
the grave of their ancestors. The spot cultivated 
this year is not again cultivated for ten years. 
Every village has three hereditary officers, namely, 
Kool-lak-pa, Loop-lak-pa, and liiun-poo, and 
officers besides these are elected. The Koupooee 
are also subdivided into families, Koomul, I^ocang, 
Angom, and Ning-than-ja. A member of any of 
those families n »y marry a member of any other, 
but intermarriage of mombiTS of the same family 
is strictly prohibited. Though not attended to 
with the Same strictne8.s, this prohibition in 
regard to marriage, and this distinction of famUics 
under the same designation, exists among the 
Munipuri race. — Dalton's Kthnoloyy^ p. 51. 

KOUkEN'. The principal Lama Serai of all 
Mongolia is that of the Great Kouren (Gorga 
Kooren of Tl.nkowslri). It is situated in the 
eonntry .>f the Kalkas, on the banks of the Toula 
river, ar.d stands on the edge of the great forest 
tlint stretc'Iies northwards bito Siberia. To the 
south lies the desert of a montli’s journey. It 
stands, luiwcver, in a pleasant valley, amid moun- 
tains, near the source of the Toula, which river 
falls into the great Baikal lake. 1’hero are 30,000 
Lama, under several lumds, at Oorga ; their chief 
is the Gees(»o - Tamba, a regenerated Buddh of 
great sanctity. Thore has arisen a large city and 
mart of commerce in the immediate vicinity of 
the convent, and it is the headquarters of Mon- 
golia, having been the capital of the princes of 
the farail) of Cluingiz Khan before their conquest 
of (yhina. Tea bricks are. here the measures of 
value, an ounce of silver representing five tea 
bricks. 

KOUSIIAN, a pass in the Hindu Kush. It is 
the most frequimted cast of Barnian, in lat. 36^’ 
37' N., long. 68° 55' E. It has three entrances, 
leads over the principal shoulder of the Hindu 
Kush peak, is impassabh^ for wheeled carriages, 
about 40 miles long, narrow, and its crest is 
15,000 feet above the sea. The road rocky, 
uneven, descent is 200 feet per mile. 

KOUSSO, the flowers of Brayera anthcl- 
miutica, A7/i., an Abyssinian tree ; a celelirated 
vermifuge. 

KOUTAN, a titular appellation of the Moplah 
Muhammadans of the S.W. coast of the Peninsula 
of India. 

KOUTCHE town contains between 5000 and 
6000 inhabitants, besides the Chinese garrison. 
To the north of the place is the Moussoor-Dabaii 
(or pass) on the route to Kulja, and the great 
volcano Pe-shan is on the east. Iron and co[>per 
are abundant in this region, and the latter mineral 
is worked. Sulphur and saltpetre are also found, 
.and chloride of ammonium. To the south of 
Koutche a considerable quantity of rhubarb is 
produced; it is taken by the caravans to Mai-ma- 
tchin on the Siberian frontier. — 7'he Upper and 
Lower Aninor., p. 3,^)5. 

KOU-TOUK-TON in Mongol, and Goussec 
(Geesoo) in Tibetan, M. Timkowski says is tlu; 
name of the highest class of the priests of Buddha ; 
the one resident at Oorga is called by the Mongols 
Gheghen Kou-touk-ton. The Oorga high priest 
seems also to be called Geesoo-Tamha, a regener- 
ated Bodhi-satwa of great sanctity. — IMnscp's 
Tihety p. 51. See Kouren ; Lama. 
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KOUYUNJIK, BO called by the Turki, but an angle of 45® on the southern side ; east and 
Arrnushiah by the Arabs, are mounds, opposite west, it is disjointed and inaccessible ; huge 
Mosul, long belieTed to be the remains of Nineveh, stratified masses are piled one over the other. 
The ruins include the great mounds of Kouyun- decreasing in length at each end, the whole is 
jik and Nabbi Yunus on the eastern bank of the surmounted by single blocks like pillars, the 
river Tigris, and were examined by Sir A. H. centre one of which towers above the rest, and is 
Layard in 1849 and 1850. He sent to Great conical. It is said that formerly there was a huge 
Britain, to the British Museum, many Assyrian block balanced on the top of this cone, which, 
and Babylonian sculptures, which were described from its being moved by birds alighting on it, 
in 1888 by Dr. Birch. They consist of slabs of obtained the name of Kowa Dol, or crow-moved, 
gypsum or alabaster from the walls of Senna- or the crow-swing. About the middle of the 18th 
cherib’s palace, of date between B.c. 705 and 681 ; century, this rocking-stone fell down to where it 
also slabs of the time of Sennacherib's grandson, may still be seen. This hill seems to have been 
Assurbanipal, of date between b.c. 668 and 626 ; surrounded by a large town. There is an artificial 
these are split and shattered by fire, which con- mound continuous round the north and east faces, 
sumed the palace. filled with broken pottery, bricks, and blocks of 

Three expeditions conducted by George Smith, hewn stone ; there are two names given, Sarain 
and later ones of Hormuz Rassam, have added and Summunpur; on the portion called by the 
largely to the stock of tablets from Kouyunjik, latter name there is an extensive Muhammadan 
originally acquired for the British Museum by Sir cemetery. The caves of Barabur, with one ex- 
A. H. liyard, and have also brought to light a ception, are entirely devoid of sculpture or orna- 
few other tablets from the libraries of Babylonia, ment of any kind. They are seven in number ; 

George Smith, the Assyriologist, deciphered the four in one hill, three in another ; but the name 
terra-cotta tablets inscribed with cuneiform cha- Satgarba, commonly understood to mean seven 
racters belonging to the great fictile library of chambers, is applied only to two. 

Kouyunjik. KOWEIT, also called Quade or Grave, a town 

Nimrud is stated to have migrated from Cappa- on the Arabian side of the Persian Gulf, on the 
docia to the land of Sumer or Shinar, and, meeting south side of a bay 20 miles long ; it is the native 
there with the Semitic population, he settled with Al Quaat. The country round it is perfectly 
his followers, and built Babylon and Birs Nimrud barren. The present town did not exist prior to 
or supposed Tower of Babel. The language of the middle of the 18th century. It rose to some 
these settlers, known as Akkadian, is yet preserved importance as a place of trade during a turbulent 
in several tablets, but it seems to have been en- period in the latter part of that century, and 
tirely supplanted by the Babylonian about the retained its prosperity from having enjoyed peace 
Pith or 10th century B.C., the Babylonian incor- while all other parts of the Persian Gulf were 
porating many Akkadian words. From the fusion embroiled. Its trade consists in supplying the 
of the intellectual race of Nimrud with the martial inland tribes with grain, coffee, and Indian pro- 
Babylonians sprang the two great nations to duce. The exports are ghi and horses. It has 
whom history and tradition ascribe the foremost a considerable carrying trade between various 
place of sovereignty among the empires of the parts of the Gulf. 

ancient world, in science and arts as in war. Mr. KOWL, Arab. ; aUo Kowl- namah. Hind., 
Theo. G. Pinches considers that art reached a high deed of protection and assurance. 

<legree of excellence during the reign of Assur KOYYA, to cut, is found with variations in all 
Nazir -pal, declined for a time, and then again the languages of the south of India, giving the 
rose to very high excellence about B.c. 700, at terms for harvest, a reaping-hook, a reaper, 
the beginning of the reign of Sennacherib. KOYYUNLU, from the Turki word Koyun, a 

Assur was the national god of the Assyrians, sheep. The Ak Koyyunlu and Kara Koyyunlu are 
Bel was the Babylonian god. Istar of Nineveh mentioned in history. They were two tribes of 
was the goddess of love. Um-napistim was the Turk race, each of which founded a dynasty, and 
Assyrian Noah. — Sayce^ Fresh Light from the adopted, respectively, a white and a black sheep 
Ancient Monuments^ p. 17. as the device of their standards, and hence their 

KOVIL, also Koyil. Tam. A Hindu temple, a names. — Redhonte ; Elliot^ H. of L iv. 

Christian church j written Koil or Coil. KRAAL is the term used in Ceylon for the en- 

KOWA DOL. The Barabur Hills are isolated closure into which, when fresh elephants arc 
rocks of syenitic granite, rising abruptly from the required in Ceylon, a herd of wild ones is driven, 
plain about 15 miles north of Gyah, by the left In the continent of India, the enclosure is called 
bank of the Phulgo or Mahanadi ; the cluster is a Kheda. The kraal is made in some spot con- 
romarkable for the masses of rock, piled one above venient to the districts in which the elephants 
uiiother, with hardly any soil, and rising to various are supposed to be. The mudliar or headmen of 
heights, from 100 to 400 feet. Each hill has a these districts are required to find a certain nuni- 
name of its own. The highest is called Barabur, her of coolies as beaters. These are formed into a 
also Sidheswur, from a temple to Mahadeva that cordon, surrounding the elephant district. The 
once crowned its heights. The next in height is circle is gradually contracted, the coolies advanc- 
the Kowa Dol, which is detached from the rest ing slowly by day, beating the jungle as they go, 
by near a mile to the south-west. A third is and lighting watchfires by night. The elephants 
called Nag-arjuni, and is the easternmost of the are thus driven towards the kraal, into which they 
great cluster. A fourth, and the smallest, called are eventually enticed by decoying elephants 
Uurhawut, is at the northern extremity ; but placed there for the purpose. Once within the 
others also have names. The Kowa Dol is an enclosure, strong ropes are skilfully passed round 
olmost entirely bare rock, having nearly a perpen- their len, and fastened to the largest trees, 
diottlar scarp on its northern face, and sloping at There the elephant remains nnUl he is suMued 
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and partially tamed by liimger and fatigue, afttT 
whieh lie is gradually liberated, and liiH education 
conunencea. Cordiner gives graphic descriptions 
of the grand kraals he witnessed at the begin- 
ning of the 19tli century near Tangalle and Nc- 
gouibo, where scores of elephants were enclosed 
in parks of labyrinthine piissages, many of tlnun 
being drowned in the water snare. The pjir/illel- 
ograni on one occasion wiis about 240 feet on 
each side, so that the area was 6400 square yards. 
I’he wings were not rnorc' than 200 feet in length. 
The engraving in Tenne.nt’a Work (hth edition, 
ii. p- 240) gives an excellent iiiea of a Kandian 
kr.aal, its form and the principles on which it is 
r.onstrnctcd. Vacant s])aces arc left for two 
clej)hants to stand at (-acdi corner, w'hich it is 
understood will rush forward tow'ardstln^ entrance 
the nioiiumt the (‘h'phants enter the (‘nclosure, 
and cover with their piotection the num employed 
m putting up the bs.iTica<les. Cross rear lim-s 
are drawn ti>roiigh the jungle, when the beaters 
are Hatisti(‘d that the elephaiitvS are in front; and 
as the dnvfr nears tlie kraal, tin* cordon of beaters 
1-5 <Ira.\vn eleser and closer until at hist it idixses in 
orj the <'lc|ihants and they havu' wo choice but t-* 
brea4" t.hroULdi tin* lim* or ent(*r the kr;uil Many 
of them do )>naik fclu'ough the Imi*. On one orea- 
si<m an elephant broke* throuLdi (he. kraal, fandy 
raising up a portion of the pai’sadi*.s, cro.ss b(\'inis, 
jungle vines, and all, with Ins tusks, and, scatter- 
ing the w.’ilehers to right and left, rushed up to 
the j)rJisa»le, seized a peeled wand j)oinled at him 
i)y a Koralle, and broke it over the man’s arm and 
licad, inllictiiig seviire bruises. But this animal 
was manfully resisted and turned back. — /'Vc/v’.v 
.l/i///ne/c,v, ]). 185, 8('C Lh'phaut ; Kheda. 

KltAKA'I’O/V ISLANM). Java is (raverse<l by 
two chains, of iuounra,iii:y frotn lOjMII; to 12, <)()() 
fi'ct ill height, in w}n(*h then* aro about 1,5 
volcanoes, many of them in oecasioual activity; 
and it lias exftlo.sive mud luid biine Hp!ing.s, and 
a poison valley, in w*hich accuumiation.s of 
carbonic acid gas kill every form of life which 
pimi'trates into it. On tln^ 26th and 27th of 
August I'SH.d, ther(* oecurn'd the climax of the 
most tremendous volcanic eru[)tiou which, per- 
haps, the worhi has ever seen during historic 
times. In the course of it, Krakatoa Island, 20(H) 
feet high or tlierealKUits, entirely disiippeared. 
'IJie usual volcanic products, iiicluding the finest 
particles both soliii and vapours, w« rc ejected 
into tlie air to a lieight that no man will ever say, 
since fttr many Jiiilcs round the scene of tluese 
devastating forci's noon was a.s black as uiglit, 
and darkness w^as over all tiie land for 26 or 40 
hours. The scale on wliich the work was done 
was such that the noise was heard at a distanci^ 
of 2000 miles. The shivering of tho island pro- 
duced a wave of wuater 100 feet high, which 
destroyed everything over which it swept, and 
left its mark on tidal registers nearly all over the 
world. The mere air-pulse jiroduced by the last 
fearful witaclysm wfis strong enough t/> pass with 
its gradually widening circle nearly three times 
round the globe. 

Krakatoa Island was in eruption on the 26th, 
but it entirely disappeared on the 27th. and a tidal 
wave 12 to 30 metres high swept the coast of 
Mirak Jis far iis Tiyiringcn, overwhelming the 
towns of Anjer, Mirak, and Tiyiringcn, ilcstroying 
about 20,000 people. Soengepon volcano split inU) 


five ; between the site where Krakatoa had stood 
and Sibisie Island, sixteen new volcanic craters 
appeared. A lighthouse in Java and another in 
iSiimatra disappeared. AVhero once Krakatoa stood, 
the sea now plays. Ships in the seas sailed through 
jmtehes of pumice, and Sunda Straits wore so 
much changed as to necessifaie resurvey. The 
craters of the numerous volcanoes for which Java 
is noted were most of them in active eruption. 
Madura Island at its eiist, 600 miles away, also 
had a share* of t,,e terrible effects of this unpre- 
cedented convulsion. Sourabaya, in tlu^ Straits 
of Madura, suffered seriously. The steamship 
(JouveiTieur-(Jem rd, bilongiug to Batavia, was 
I at sea at the height of tin* eruption, and steamed 
I to Anjer to give the alarm, hut found that place 
destroyt'd. The shin had a layer of ashes 18 
inches thick on her deck. In some places masses 
of floating piiniico stoqe seven feet in depth were 
passcil. Tim volcanic action nui (, have been going 
on in lai. !>’ S. and long. 88 V,., at least tliree 

[ week.M prioi to the terrilde eaL:..,,l,roplie in Java. 

I S S. I'iam, from King (ieurgi 's Sound to (Jolornbo, 
i in kit. 5' »S., long. 88' K., from 2. .30 r.M. till dark 
j wa;' Ktraming tlirrugli large quantities of lava 
I tloatmg'* m ) road patches, and trending from 
; noith west to south-east; some pieces larger 
than a cricket ball. 6'’ S. and 80*" E. is in the 
middh* of the Indian Ocean, about equidistant 
from the Ke(3ing, (/hsgos, and Rodrigue Islands, 
’riie ancient Hindu temples, the Boro Buddor, the 
Ohandi Siwa, ami others, were greatly injured. 

KRANl Karani, or (Jrani, an English copyist 
j or ch*rk in a Oalcutta oliiee, mostly of mixt*d 
j European and native descent. The origin of the 
j name li.is been disputed; it may be a mispronunci- 
I ation of ('arana, by which the Kayasth (Kayaa- 
I th.a), or writing tribe, is designated in Bengal; 
i and as most native clerks in public offices are of 
the (kirana ea.Rte, it is not unlikely that by merely 
extciidmg iks Hignitication, the same word has 
bei*!! u.sed to designaUj English writers. The 
word, from lieing utterly harmless in its appUca> 
lion, has begun of late years to be considered 
decidedly (lyslogistic. In India, Kayasths are 
never styled Khaja. In Muhamiiiadau countries 
west of India, however, tho term is still applied 
to elerk.s and teachers. Dr. Shaw says of the 
Moorh m Barbary, ‘ The flojaa suspend their ink- 
liorna in thidr girdles’ (p. 227) ; and l.iady Montagu 
says, ‘The monastery is belonging to a Hojia 
or HchooimaHtcr.’ — Letten;^ p l<6; Elliof ft Supple- 
ment. 

KUANTA. Beng. A necklace from the 
species of chank shell. 

KRAPE. John Ludwig Krapf, African ex- 
plorer, and misKionary of the (Ihurch Missionary 
Society, was born in WurUmiburg in 1809. In 
1837 be w'out t.o Abys.sinia, but, failing to make 
way there, he went to the kingdom of Shoa, 
where he remained three years. In 1844, Dr. 
Krapf settled on tho Zaimluir coast, fixing on 
Mombasas'his base of operations, and in company 
with Dr. Hebmauu made several exploring journeys 
in the interior, discovering tho highest mountains 
in Africa, Kilimanjaro and Kenia. Krapf re- 
turn(*d liorne in 1856. 

KUAVY or Krwi, an iathmus at the head of the 
Malay Peninsula, between the Kaman branch of 
Pak-chan river in TeiuiSHcrim and the Champong 
river in Siam. Between tho two rivers is about 
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40 miles, and it has been i^oposod to form either 
a canal w a railway for the 22 miles thfl|t inter- 
▼€fne. The Fak-chan river is said to bo navig- 
able for BteaiiKTB drawing T) fathoms of water for 
16 mHes from tlie sea, and the highest ground on 
the isthmus is not more than 75 feet above, the 
aea-leveJ. The distance saved would be nearly 
500 miles; and the saving in a steamer’s time, 
including Rtoj)pageH for coaling, etc., would bo 
four days, while the saving in cost would be 
enormoua 

KRIS or Karis. Malay. A dagger or poniard, 
the ordinary weapon of all the civilised inhabit- 
ants of the Archipelago. It is of a hundred 
different forms, short or long, with a straight or 
serpentine blade, and with every variety in the 
shape and ornament of the hilt and scabbard. 
Men of all ranks, from tlu^ peasant to tin; prince, 
wear this weapon, and those of rank, when full 
dressed, two or even four. In Java, even women 
of rank sometimes wear a small one. The word 
is probably Malay, but is now of general adoption 
through the Archipelago. The Javanese have 
three aativc names for it besides the Malay one. 
It is represented on several of the ancient tcrnple.s 
of Java. This dagger is in use in all the Indian 
islands, though ill suited as a AV(‘apon of war. 
The Javanese ascribe its invention to Inakarto 
Fati, king of Janggolo, in the beginning of the 
14th century of our era. Constant use of it gives 
a facility in handling it. Those of the Eastern 
Archipelago got their names according to their 
form or usee; thus, Kris panjang (long), Kris 
sepucal (straight), Kris chiiiankas, Kris tiimbii 
Ladah, Kris bladohc, Kris badeh. The kris is 
used for all purposes, in Rali even to kill the 
wife who wishes to be burned with lier husband. 
It is always a near relation wlio gives the first 
wound with the kris, but never father or son. 
Sometimes dreadful spcctachiH occur. In one 
instance a woman had received eight kris stabs. 
And w'as yet quite BCiiBihlo. At last she screamed 
out, driven by the dreadful pain, * Cruel wretches, 
are you not. able to give me a stab that will kill 
me ! ’ A gusli who stood behiud her, on this 
pierced her through and through with his kris. — 
Crawfurd's Diet. p. 202; JtxL Arch, i. 

K^SHI. Sansk. In the south pronounced 
Krushi, ploughing, tillage, agriculture. 

KRISHNA, written Krialiu, Kistna, and Kisn, 
is familiarly known to tlie Hindus as Kaniya, and 
also called Heri. He was a prince of the Yadu 
tribe, and lived towards the closing centuries of 
the Brazen Age, calculated to have ended about 
B.C. 1200 to 1 100, and he has since been deified 
by the Hindu people of India. Who his parents 
were, is doubtful. Vasudeva, a chief of the 
Yadava, and brother of Kunti, the wife of Pandu, 
and Devaki, a damsel of the royal family of the 
Bhoja reigning at Mathura, are claimed ; and 
Nanda and Yi^oda, cowherds dwelling at Gokula, 
are indicated as his ostensible parents. Krishna 
is tbe greatest favourite with the Hindus of all 
their divinitiee. Of the sectaries who revere 
Vishnu to the exclusion of the other gods, one 
sect almost confine their worship to Rama ; but 
though composed of an important class, as in- 
cluding many of the ascetics, and some of the 
boldest speci^tora in religious inquiry, its num- 
bers and popularity bear no proportion to .. 
division of the Yaishnava sect which is attached 


to the worship of Krishna, and the legends told 
of him ar(5 innumerable. When Aurangzeb pro- 
scribed the idol of Kaniya, and rendered his 
shrines impure throughout Vrij, Rana Raj 8ingh 
offere<l the heads of one hundred thousand Rajputs 
for his service, and the god was conducted by the 
route of Kotah and Kampura to Mewar. One 
sect worships Krishna as Faramatma or supreme 
spirit, prior to all worlds, and both the cause and 
substance of creation. With them, in liis capacity 
of crc'ator, j^reserver, and destroyer, he is iirahma, 
ViKhnu, and Siva; and in the endless divisions of 
his substance or energy, he is all that ever was 
and will be. Besides the.se inanifestationB of 
hiins(')f, he has for various purposes assumed 
specific shapes, a.s avatais or incarnations, Ansa 
or portions, Anaana or portions of portions, and 
so on ad infinitum. Professor lyassen regards 
him as identical with Heraklcs of Mt‘g;isthenes. 

Since the middle of the 19th century, several 
learned racu have fornied the opinion that some 
of the leg(!ndR relating to Krishna have been taken 
from the life of Jesus (Jirist. Major Cunning- 
ham believes that the worship of Krishna js only 
a corrupt mixture of Buddhism and Christianity, 
and was a sort of compromise intended for the 
subversion of both religions in India. Several of 
the legends in tlie Mahabharata seem to hav<‘ 
been written after the birth of Christ, whose 
miracles have been copied ; and Krishna is mad(‘ 
to straighten the crooked woman Kubja, wliicli 
resembles the miracle of raising the bowed down 
woman. Weber (Krishna Geburts fest, p. 316, 
English ed. p. 71) thinks that Krishna’s sectarian 
worship as the one God probably attained its 
perfection through the influence of Christianity. 

The name of Krishna occurs in the Rig Veda, 
but without any relation to tlui great deity of 
later and modern times. He appears prominently 
ill the Mahabharata ; and as a divine being he 
delivered to Arjiiua the Bhagavat Gita, which is 
recognised as part of the great e])ic, in it distinctly 
declaring himself to be the Supreme. 

The divine character was still further developed 
in the Harivansa, a later addition to the Maha- 
bharata. In the Atmaprabodha and Narayana and 
Chaudogyopanishads, Krishna is mentioned as a 
pious sage. It is in the Gopalatipaniyopanishad 
that he is declared divine ; and in the ruraiias, 
especially in the Bhagavat Purana, this attained its 
full cx})ansion, Krishna being there described in 
his complete apotheosis, and in that he is reprix- 
sented as the eighth avatar of Vishnu. 

All the stories told in the Bhagavat Parana, of 
his childhood and boyhood, and the love Scenes of 
his youth, have been made popular in the Hindi 
translation called Prem Sagar, or Ocean of Love, 
and other versions. Much of the story of the 
early days of Krishna is of comparatively modern 
invention. The incidents of his relations with the 
Fandava princes ore the most aificieut. 

Krishna lived during a period of religious 
changes, and he was able to induce the Yadava to 
discontinue the worship of Indra, and worship the 
cows that supported them. The disturbance re- 
sulting from this is denoted by the legend that 
Indra opened the heavens to deluge the race, but 
Krishna protected them by elevating the Govar- 
dhana mountain as an umbrella, which, implies 
that he took shelter on that mountain. He 
migrated from Mathura to Gujerat, and built or 
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fortified Dw.araka. But the rolif^ions cont<^st 
continued, as shown by Krishna, while a ^i^uest or 
on a visit to Indra’s heaven, stealiji^ the Pari-jata 
tn^G from Indra’s garden ; and when Uslia, (iaqghbir 
of Rana, carried off Aniruddha, Krishna’s grand- 
son, Krishna defeated Bana, though aided by 
Siva and his son Skanda. 

Wherever the Y adava settled, great violence and 
disorder prevailed. Krishna seeina to have occu- 
pied the town of Mathura with his Yadava brethren, 
and to have been twice attacked by the l\iranian 
king Jarasandha of Magadha, sui)})osed to bo 
Bchar. The first attack was repulsed, but after 
the second Krishna retired with the Yadjxva to 
Dwaraka. There is, however, no account extant of 
the migration or flight from Mathura to Dwaraka, 
though it must have occupied at least a year. 
Krishna fought with and defeated Paundraka, 
though supported by the king of Benares. At 
some subsequent period of iiis career he entered 
the region of tljc Saura in Gujerat as a conqueror, 
as he had before been compelled to sc* k shclU^r 
there in defeat, on his flight from the king of 
Chedi, wliicli obtained liiin the unenvialde epithet 
of Rinchor, or fleer from the battle-field, though 
Hindus now appear to consider Rinchor a com- 
plimentary title, j\a under this designation they 
worship him in crowds. But he last visited this 
land in company with a few of his kinsmen, the 
remnant of that tremendous civil conflict which 
desolated India, to pass the remainder of their 
days ill this insulated nook, in sorrow and 
repentance for the blood their ambition had 
shed, though in d(ffencc of their rights. Thus, 
wandering from one tirat or place of ])i]grimag(* to 
another, he, with his friends Arjiina, Yudishthra, 
the abdicated paramount sovereign of India, and 
Baldeo, approacbcMl the sacred soil around the 
shrine of Sornnatb. Having performed his ablu- 
tion in the holy Triveni, Kaniya took shelter from 
the noontide heat under an umbrageous pipal, 
and while he slept, a forester Bhil, says the legend, 
mistaking the padma or lotus-like mark on tlie 
sole of his feet for tlie eytM of a deer, 8j)ed an 
arrow to the mark. When his kinsmen returned, 
they found that life was extinct. For a long time 
Baldeo would not part from the corpse, but at 
length they gave it sepulture at the point of 
junction of three streams. A pipal sapling, 
averred to be a scion of the original tree, marks 
the spot where the Hindu Ajiollo expired, and a 
flight of steps now conducUi to the bed of the 
golden lliranya, for the pilgrim to lustratc him- 
self. This phvco of purification bears the name 
of Sweargadwara, or door of bliss, and contends 
with that of Devaputtun for superior efficacy in 
absolving from sin. 

The Mahabharata gives two summaries of his 
numerous exploits, overthrowing, while a youth, 
kings, cities, and demons. He was present at the 
SwayamvaiTi of Draujiadi, helped Agni to defeat 
Indra, connived with Arjuna to carry off his 
sister Subhadra, killed Sisupala, took part in the 
council which was held prior to the great war; 
was Arjuna’s charioteer in the battle. On the 
eve of the battle, w'hile acting as charioteer, he 
related to Arjuna the Bhagavat Gita, or divine 
song. In the battle he aided Arjuna, but in two 
instances he suggested unfair dealing. He after * 
wards went to Hastinapura with the conquerors, 
and attended their Aswa Medba sacrifice. 


On his return to Dwaraka, ho gave permiftsion 
for wine to bo dnmk for the day. A druiikou 
bravrt ensued, in which his son Bradyumna was 
kilh‘d in his presence, and nearly all the chiefs 
of the Yadava were slain. Bala Roma loft the 
fray, and died peacefully under a tree, and Krislina 
was killed unintentionally by a hunter named 
Jams, who shot him with an arrow, mistaking him 
for a deer. Arjuna proceeded to Dwaraka and 
performed tlu‘. funeral obsequies of Krishna. A few 
days afterwards the city was overwhelmed by a 
sterm - wave. Five of Krishna’s widows wore 
subsequently burned upon a funeral pile, in the 
plain of Kuril -kshetra. 

During the discussions prior to the battlO" de- 
scribed in the Mahabharata, Krishna, who was 
related both to the Kuru and the Pandu, tried to 
bring abf>ut a reconciliation, and ho seems to have 
continu(‘d his efforts to restore peace throughout 
tlic eighteen days of the conflict, but he did not 
personally engage in the fight, and the only part 
of his career in which he Is shown as personally 
brave, w related in the legend describing his 
forcing an entry into Matliura. At tlje gate 
the town, the bow of Siva was kept under 
the caic of wanders. Krishna entered by that 
gate to tak^‘ part in the festival which king Kansa 
I held on the occasion of a great sacrifice to Siva. 
Aj he entered the gate of the bow, ho took and 
I broke it, slaying the warders. A popular com- 
motion followed, during which the trooj>8 of king 
Ilansa were defeated, and Kansa himself was slain. 

The popular history of Krishna is contmned in 
the Puranas, which mix up fable with historical 
det/iils; and tin? Bhagavat Purana is the great 
authority .about raja Kansa and his cousin Devaki, 

[ her seventh conception of Krishna, his change to 
Rohini’s womb, and his birth and preservation and 
I rearing by Nanda, the herdsman in Gokala, where 
he Wcis brought up. In his childhood killing 
d«‘inon8 an<l serpents, doing marvellous feats, 
playing tricks on the Gopi milkmaids; persuading 
Nanda to cease the worsnip cf Indra and to wor- 
ship the mountain Govardliana ; his amours with 
the Gopi, seven or eight of whom he married, 
his favourite wife being Radha, with whom he 
danced in the Rasa Mundala. He afterwards 
killed Kansa, killed the demon Panchajana, de- 
feated Jarasandha, father of his two wives, but 
retreated before Kala Yavana to Gujerat, where 
he built and fortified Dwaraka. 

Here be carried off Itukrnini, daughter of the 
raja of Vidarbha; he recovered the Syamantaka 
gem , and married Jamba vati and Saty abhama. But 
he is fabled to have had 16,000 wives and 180,000 
sons. Rukmini bore his son Pradyumna and 
daughter Charumati. Jamba vati bore Samba, and 
by Satyabliama he had ten son& 

He killed the demon Muru and the king Naraka. 

I With Satyabhama he visited Indra at Swaiga, 
j and she persuaded him to carry away the Pitfi- 
jata tree which belonged to Sachi, Indra’s wife. 
Indra with an army tried to recover it, but was 
defeatixi by Krishna. 

Pradyumna boro a son named Aniruddha, with 
whom a female Daitya, Uslia, daughter of Bana, 
fell in love and carried off, but he was leacuod 
by Krishna. Bala Rama and Pradyumna, and Bana 
and his allies Siva and Skanda, were wounded. 

Krishna’s names are numetoos. He being 
Vishnu, they enjoy several in oommon,— Murari, 
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Hari, Madhava (Viahnu deatroyod the giant Mad- 
hu), Baghavan, are among th^ ; Govinda, Gopala, 
GokAla are derived from hia occuj)ation of herds- 
man ; Gopinatha, the Gopi’s god ; Mnrlidar, the 
tnneful ; Kessu, Kesava, or Kesavi refer to the 
fineness of his hair ; Vanimali, to his pendent 
garland ; Yadva» Varshneya, and Vasudeva, to his 
tribe and family. Gokal is a small town on the 
banks of the Jumna, below Mathura; and Itadha, 
the njistress of Krishna, was wife of a cowherd of 
Gokal ; hence one of Krishna’s titles is Gokal 
Nath, lord of Gokal. Gokal is almost an island, 
and is one of the prettiest spots in the holy land 
of the Hindus. The scene there is still as pastoral 
as it had been 3500 years ago. l..(irgc herds of 
heavy - uddored kine remind us of the days of 
Nanda, though tlicir number is far short of nine 
lakhs, possessed by that shepherd-chief of old. 

In the civil wars of his kinsmen, the Kuru and 
Pandu, when he sided with the latter and shared 
their exile, ho had thrown aside his Apollonic 
character of Murlidar, where, by the sounds of 
his pipe (Murali), he captivated the shepherdesses 
as he attended the kine in the pastoral Burasen, 
and had assumed that of Chacradhari, or wielder 
of the discus, the most ancient weapon of this 
Indo-Getic race. 

Krishna is worshippctl under his infant form as 
Gopala and Balagopata, and again as Gopi-natha, 
the god of the milkmaids. In the jheture of 
Krishna, observes Sir William Jonojj, it is impos- 
Bible not to discover, at the first glance, the 
features of Apollo, surnamed Noraios, or the 
pastoral, in (Jreece, and Opifir in Italy, who 
fed the herds of Admetus, and slew the S(3rpent 
Python. 

Krishna’s favourite place of resort was a tract 
of country around Agra, and principally the pl.ains 
of Mathura, where Krishna and the nine Gopia, 
evidently the nine muses, usually sjituit the night 
in dancing. 

Krishna deified is the sliepherd Apollo of the 
Hindus, and his deeds, like tho.se of Ibuiia Chandra, 
have been sung by the noblest poets of the ea.st. 

The legend generally believed by the Hiiidus is 
partly historical and in part fable. It is to the 
effect that Krishna was born in Mathura, and was 
the son of Vasudeva (giver of wealth) and Devaki, 
sister to Kanaa, the king of that country. At the 
time of the nuptials of his father and mother, it 
was predicted to Kansa that the eighth child of 
DevaVi would deprive him of his life and crown, 
and become sovereign of Mathura in his stead. 
The king, in consccpience, commanded that Devaki 
should be closely watched, and that whenever she 
was delivered of a child, it should be brought to 
him immediately to be put to death. The princess 
gave birth to five sons and one daughter, who 
were thus, by the directions of her brother, de- 
stroyed as soon as they were bom. When she 
became pregnant the seventh time, a voice from 
heaven commanded that the fruit of her womb 
should be conveyed into that of another female 
named Rohinl, who gave birth to the third Rama, 
called Bala Itama, Krishna’s elder brother ; and 
when the period of her delivery the eighth time 
arrived, the tyrant gave orders for a stricter watch 
to be placed over her than had betm before ob- 
served, The guards placed by Konsii over bis 
pregnant sister having failed in their vigilance, 
Kamaa, enraged, ordered all new-born infante to 


be slain. But Krishna escaped his various snares, 
one of which was sending a woman named Patnia, 
with a poisoned nipple, to nurse him. In a mira- 
culous escape of the infant over the Yamuna 
(Jumna), he is represented as conveyed by his 
father, and protected by Sesha or immortality. 
He was fostered by a herdsman named Ananda, 
or happy, and his wife Yasoda, or the giver of 
honour, and passed the gay hours of youth danc- 
ing, sporting, and piping among a multitude of 
young Gopa or cowherds, and Gopi or milkmaids, 
from whom he selected nine as favourites. This 
is the period which has made most impression on 
the Hindus, who are never tired of celebrating 
Krishna’s frolics and exploits as a child, — his steal- 
ing milk, and his destroying serpents ; and among 
them is an extensive sect which worship him under 
his infant form, as the supreme creator and ruler 
of the universe, Krishna excites enthusiasm, 
especially among his female worshippers. He 
spent his youth among the (Jopi, or milkmaids, 
dancing, sporting, and playing on the pipe ; and 
captivated the hearts, not only of his rural com- 
panions, but of the princesses of Hindustan, who 
had witnessed his beauty. In Brindaban, where 
he tended luittle, stole milk, played u})on the 
pipe, and danced and sported with milkmaids, the 
scenes of his gay amours are now reckoned as 
objects of tlie holiest veneration. 'I'he cradle of 
Krishna is preserved among the treasures of Nanda- 
gaon, arnl the dairy is shown from which he usi'd 
to steal milk and butter in liis infancy. His sub- 
sequent life was chequered ; he recovered his 
inheritance, but, })eing pressed by foreign enemies, 
he removed his residence to Dwaraka in Giijerat. 
He afterwards appeared as an ally of the family of 
the Pandu in their war with their relations the 
Kuru, for the sovereignty of Hfistinapur. Tin's 
war forms the subject of the great Hindu lieroic 
poem, the Mababharat, of which Krishna is in 
fact the hero. It ended in the dcarly-lmught 
succe.sBof the Pandu, and in the return of Krislma 
to Gujerat His end was unfortunate, for he was 
.soon involved in civil discord, and at last was slain 
by the arrow of a hunter, who shot at him by 
inisbike in a thicket. 

Other legends told of him arc innumerable. At 
the age of seven, the legends relate that he up- 
lifted on the tip of his little huger the mountain 
Govardhan, the Hindu Parnassus, to shelter the 
Gopa and Gopi from the wrath of Indra, the 
Jupiter Pluvius of the Hindu pantheon, who, 
enraged with jealousy at the diminution of hia 
votaries and sacrifices, consequent to the adoration 
of Krishna, attempted to destroy them by a partial 
deluge. This story is represented in the Matsya 
Parana, whence Sir W. Jones has thus poetically 
introduced it in his hymn to Indra. The bard 

* Warbling in a softer mode, 

Sang the red lightning, hail, and whelming rain 
O’er Gokal green, and Vraja’s nymph-lov’d plain, 

Bj Indra hurl’d, whose altars ne’er had glow’d 
Since infant Kridina rul’d the rustic tram 
Now thrill’d with terror. Them, the heavenly child 
Call’d, and with looks ambrosial smil’d : 

Then, with one finger rear’d the vast Govardhan, 
Beneath whose rocky burden, 

On pastures dry, maids and herdsmen trod : 

The lord of thunder felt a mightier god. ’ 

In pictures of this miracle, Krishna is always 
represented as a man, attended by his favourite 
miidrcse Kadha, and sometimes by a multitude of 
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ahepherds and shepherdessea ; tho former with 
poles, steadying the uplifted sheltering mountain, 
a slidwer of rain ana fire falling vainly on its 
summit. Krishna and his Gopi are also repre- 
sented as well in their characters of Apollo and 
the Muses, as in those of the sun and tho phinett? 
in harmonious movements round him ; and this 
picture was formerly adduced in support of the 
idea that the Hindus had a knowledge of the true 
solar system, a point that no longer requires 
proof. The %".olour of this deity is azure, and 
several animals and vegetables of a black or blue 
colour are sacred. The metamorphosis of his 
fleet nymph into the lovtdy shrub, the tulsi or 
hhvck ocimum, is related in a style pcrfttctly 
0 vidian in tho Puranas. Tulsi forms a pretty 
feminine appellation to this day ; and, among the 
women of Hindustan, the beautiful, warlike, and 
amorous Krishna is a movSt popular deity. 
Nareda, the mythological offspring of Saraswati, 
patroness of music, was famed for his talents in 
that science ; so great were they, that he beemme 
presumptuous, and, emulating the divine strains of 
Krishna, he was punished by having his vina 
l)laced in the paws of a bear, whence it emitted 
sounfls far sweeter than the minstrelsy of the 
mortified musician. In a picture of this joke, 
Krishna is forcing his relucUnt friend to attend 
to his rough-visaged rival, who is ridiculously 
touching the chords of poor Nareda’s vina, accom- 
^Minied by a brother bruin on the cymbals. The 
loves of Krishna and Kadha, which, in the writings 
and conversation of the Hindus, are os constantly 
adverted to as those of I^aila and Majniin by 
Muhammadans, are said to mean, in their em- 
blematical tlieology, llui rcciprocjil attraction 
between the divine goodness and the human soul. 
They are told at large in the tenth book of the 
Hhagavat, and arc tho subject of the beautiful 
pastoral drama, entitled Gita Govinda, by Jaya- 
deva. This poet, in describing one of the events 
of Krishna’s life in his amours with Kadha, ex- 
claims, ‘ Let him, then, if his soul bo sensible to the 
raptures of love, listen to tho voice of Jayadeva, 
whose notes lire both sweet and brilliant.* Bring 
home the wanderer (Krishna) to my rustic inau- 
sion, spoke the fortunate herdsman Nanda to the 
lovely Rjidha. The finimment is obscured by 
clouds, the woodlands are black with taniala trees ; 
that youth who roves in the forest will be fear- 
ful ill the gloom of night. Go, my daughter, 
bring the wanderer home. Kadha sought him long 
She roved among the twining vasaiiti 
covered with soft blossoms, when a damsel, to 
whom his wanderings were known, pointing out 
the infidelity of her lover, thus atldrcissed her : 

• The gale that has wantoned round that l>eautiful 
clove plant, breathes now from the liills of Malaya. 
The full-blown cesara gleams like the sceptre of 
tlie world’s monarch, love, and the pointed thyrse 
of tho cetaca resembles the darts by which lovers 
are wounded. Sec tlie bunches of patali flowers 
filled with bees, like the quiver of Smara full of 
shafts, while the amriUi tree, with blooming 
tresses, is embraced by the gay creeper atimucta, 
and the blue streams of the ’famuoa wind round 
the groves of Vrindhavan. A breeze, like tho ; 
breath of love from the fragrant flowers of the 
ceta<*.a, kindles every Injart, while it i>€rfuiiie8 the. , 
woods with the dust which it sbakes from tlio 


into Bongj when he sees the blossoms glistening 
{ on the lovely rasala. In this charming season ol 
I youth, Hari (Krishna) dances with a company of 
damsels.’ The jealous Radha, however, gave no 
answer ; when her amiable friend pointed out 
Krishna, with a garland of wild flowers descending 
even to the yellow mantle that girds his azure 
limbs, distinguished by smiling cheeks, enjoying 
I the rapturous embraces of his fair companions. 
One presses him to her swelling bosom ; another 
me litates on the lotus of his face ; a *hird points 
to a vanjula bower. Ho caresses one, Ikisses 
another, and smiles on a third ; while a fourth, 
under tho pretext of hymning his divine per- 
fections, whisperd in liis ear, ‘ Thy lips, my beloved, 
are nectar.' Itadha remained in tlie forest lament- 
ing to a confulaut the wanderings of her faithless 
swain. ‘ I saw Idrii,’ she exclaimei], ‘ in the grove 
with happier d iinsyls, yet the sight of him 
delight^id me. Soft is the gale that breathes over 
yon clea'* pool and expands the clustering blosHoins 
of the voluble asoca, soft, yet grievous to me, in 
the absence of the fot‘ of idadhu. Delightful arc 
the flowers of the anmi trees on the mountain top, 
while tho murmuring bees pursue their voluptuous 
toil; tlchgliiful, yet afllicting to me, 0 friend ! in 
the absence of the youthful Kesava.’ 

The festival of Hub, more classically callt‘d 
Huh ''.a, otherwise Phalgutsava, meaning the festivsl 
of Phalguiia, ai] occurring in the month of that 
naaie, commenccB about the full moon, at the 
approach of the vernal equinox. It is one of the 
greatest festivals among the Hindiig, and almost 
all sects seem to partake in its festivities, and all 
ranks, from kings downward, appear animated by 
the season, which is peculiarly dwlicated 
Krishna. Images of this deity are then carried 
about in palanquins, and on elephants, horses, etc. 
attended by music and singing, luul various antics 
People of condition receive numerous visitors, who 
are cnU*rtjiined with dancing girls, music, singing, 
betel, and ros(‘-water. An annual festival to 
celebrate tho birtli of this god is held in the 
month Bliadra. On this day his worshipptTs fast ; 
but, on the conclusion of tin* worslup, indulge 
themselves in music, dancing, singing, and various 
other festivities. In the month Slmivunu, another 
festival is held in honour of him, which lasts from 
three to five days, during which the same festiv- 
ities prevail, to wliich is added the certnnony of 
swinging the image of th<i god in a chair sus- 
pmided from the ceiling In the month Kartika, 
a third festival takes place, to celebrate his revels 
among the Gopi ; anu in tho month Phalguiia is 
also held the celehraUMi f(*stival of the dolu, the 
ceremonitis of which last fifteen ilays, and are 
iiecompanied with great splendour and festivity. 
During these holidays the Hindus sp(md the night 
in singing and dancing, and wandering about the 
streets, besmeared with the dolu (a red) powder, 
in the daytime carrying a quantity of the same 
(Kiwdcr about with them, which, with much noise 
ami rejoicing, they throw over the different 
j>a8.sengera tht‘y may nnjet in their rambles. 
Music, <lai)cing, fireworks, singing, and many 
obscenities, take phu->o on this occa-sion. 

The stories relating to Radha are familiar to 
every Hindu, being inconionited into their [lopular 
songs, and the image of Kadha is placeii near that 
of Kriahim in many of the tomploH. Kauiya is 
the Saint Nicholas^ of the Iliuuu navigator, as 
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was Apollo to the Grecian and Celtic sailors, who 
purchased the charmed arrows of the god to calm 
the troubled sea. As the destroyer of Kalinag, 
‘the black j^erpent,* which infested the waters of 
the Yamuna, ICaniya has the character of tlm j 
Pythic Apollo. He is represented dragging 
monster from the ‘black stream,’ and bruising 
him with his foot He had, however, many 
battles with his hydra foe ere he vanquished him, 
and he was once driven by Kal-yamun from Vrij 
to Dwaraka, whence his title of Kinchor. In this 
myth we have the old allegory of the schismatic 
wars of the Buddhists and Vaishnava. Diodorus 
informs us that Kan was one of the titles of the 
Egyptian Apollo ns the sun ; and this is the 
common contraction for Kaniya, whoso colour is a 
dark cerulean blue (nila) ; and hence his name 
Nila-nath, who. like the Apollo of the Nile, is 
depicted with the human form and eagle head, 
with a lotus in his hand. — Wh, Hist, of India., p. 
68 ; TV. of a Hindu ; Elphinstoric^s Hist, of India ; 
Tod' s Travels ; Tod's Rajasthan ; Moor's Pantheo. ; 
Cole. Myth. Hind. ; Ward's Hindoos ; Barth ; 
ninghnm; Dowson; Garrett; Weber. 

KRISHNA, a river in the Peninsula of India, 
rises in th(‘ Mahabaleshwar Hills, among the 
Western Ghats. In Hindu mythology, this river 
issued from the sweat of Vishnu wlien he trans- 
formed himself into the 8hai)e of the Mount 
Salagram or Gandacisilla. — /tv. Res. xiv. p. 414. 
See Kistna. 

KRISHNA. Sansk., SiN(ni., Til. Black; 
hence the distinguishing iiaiiw' of many plants, 
etc. 

KRISHNA DAS, author of the Chaitanya 
Charitamrita. 

KlUSHNA MISRA, author of Prabodha ('^han- 
drodaya, meaning Rising of the Moon of Awakene<l 
Intellect, a theological and philosophical dr.ama, 
8Uppos(Ml to have been written alK)ut tbt* bth c^oi- 
tury with the objh'ct of e8ta])liHhing the Vedanta 
doctrine. What otliers liav(' asserted by reason 
and arnuraent, Krishna Misra eonduits by ridicuh . 
— Garrett. 

KRISS, Hind., the root of Dioseorea deb 
toidea, is used in Ka.shmir to wash tlie eeh brated 
shiiwds ; soap is use<l only for white shawls. Fhe 
root is bruistal and mixed with pigeons’ dung, 
an<l when mixed with water the shawls of Kashmir 
are 8tee[)ed in it. — Simnumd.s' Comnil. l*rodncts, 
p. 574 ; JJonif/hen/n', n. ^65; Dr. J. L. Stnrart. 

KRITA. Sansk. Done, finished, made. This 
word has been adoptial into all the Hindu laii- 
guagcH under various combinations. Krita, pur- 
ebaaed ; Krita dnsa, a purcha.-'^ed slave ; Krita 
putra, an nd(»ptcd son. 

KRITA YDGA, an ag(‘, in Hiialu theogony tin* 
first ag(! of the wa)rhl. There are foui’ of tlie.se, 
according to Iknitley, the 

Krita first, n.e., llUli April 

Tn ta. or seceiul, ,, L'Kth Oct. 

l>\vajujr or tliird, ,, Sojit. ‘.K)L 

Kali or fourth, „ Stl« Voh. MO. 

The Krita Yoga is the lirst or gobhai age. 

KIvObll AG.MiA, S\Nsi;., from Kru<liia, .inger, 
and Again, n house. 'I'lie room of anger; a room 
in a honsv) in wdiieli wlien angry a member of a 
house shuts himself uj>. 

KKHB, in India, is a hundreil laklis, or ten 
millions, a lakh being in India 100, (MM); but in 
Persia, the kror is only live lakhs, or 500,000. 


KSHAPANAKA, an ancient author, one of the 
nine gems of the court of Vikramaditya. — Dowson. 

KSHATRAPA, or Satrap and Mahakshatrapa, 
are titles which seem to have originated with 
Nahapana, and were continued by every member 
of the Sah dynasty. 

KSHEMAKA, the last who ruled of the race of 
Puru. 

KSHEMAVATI or Kheraavati, the birthplace 
of the Bo dha Krakuchanda It has been identi- 
fied with Kakua. 

KSllKTRA, Sansk., written Khetra and Khet, 
a field. 

KSHETRA.TA, a son born of a wife duly ap- 
pointed to raise issue for a husband in failure of 
any begotten by him. 

KSllETRAPALA, or the guardian of the soil, 
in Hindu mythology is a personage of various 
identitication. At Benares he is one with Bindu- 
inadhava, among tTie Vaishnava; and, with the 
Saiva sect, the same as Bhairava. The latter 
view has the support of the Batukabhairava- 
stotra. In many places the name of thie agrestic 
protector is bestowed on figures of Hanuman. — 
Moor., p. 7. 

KSHP]TJHYA. Amongst the Aryan Hindus, a 
warrior branch of their race, taking social rank 
aft(5r tiui Kralimans. The word is an adjective 
from the ancient noun Kshatra, which, as meaning 
rule, dominion, oeenrs in all the three languages 
of the Veda, the Avesta, and the Persian iuscrip- 
tions. Originally it simply denoted possessed of 
authority, and is so Hometimos applied in the 
V(‘da even to the gods. A not unusual spelling 
of the word is Kshatriya, but Clictriya, Ch’hatrya, 
and C’hettrya arc not uncommon, and it is also 
written and pronounced Khatri, K’hetri, and 
Khutri. The third Upa Veda was composed by 
Vlswainitrn, and treats on the fabrication and use 
of arms and implements handled in war by the 
Kshatriye tribe. The insignia of a student of 
thit, caste, acaiording k) .Menu, are thus alluded to 
in the IJttra Kama Cheritra (Hind. Th. i. p. 547) 
on the approacli of Lava, twin son of Kama ; — 

M-iiiaka. "Who i« this youth that tliun Ueliglits our 
.sight ? 

Aruiulhati. Sonic K.sh.itriya lad who here awhile pui 
•sue.s liis .sacred .studies. 

Jan. You have rightly judged 
Mis birth ; for see, on either shoulder liangs 
1’he marti.d ijuivia-, and the fi athery sliafts 
lllend with his curling locks ; below tin; lircast, 

Slight tinctured with tlie saciiticial iislu s, 

The deci 'skin wraps Ida body ; with the /.one 
Of Murva hound, thu inaddi r tinted garl), 

I >c.scending, va-sts his limbs : the aacj ed rosary 
Itegirts his wrists, and in oni* hand he bears 
'J’he jdpal stall, the otlier grasps the how. 

.\run. AVhcnce cornea h(-' ? ’ 

Thes<‘ iiiHignia of tin' irdlitaiy stiideiit aie ac- 
cording to M(‘nn, w’ith the tulditioii of the ;islies 
of the fuel used ill sacrifice, atid the bracelet or 
rosary of tlu' Bi'tuls of tlie elo'ocarpus, whi(‘h arc- 
not indi.8pen.s;il)lo aceompaniments, and indicate a 
bi.'is to the .Saiva faitb. The pipal staff is a Hbifl" 
made of the wood of the Fieus religiosa. The 
/one of Murva is a giidh* fastened over one hip 
ami hanging loosely over the other, mad(* of the 
tibre.s of tlie Fanseviera Zi'ylanica. 

Barbarous Gond chief tains, in modern times, 
have learned not only to style themselves rajas, 
but even toassuinothe sacred tliread of t he twice- 
born Kshati-iyas; but the kings of the Kerala 
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KSHETRIYA. 


KUBAT. 


dynasty ou the Malabar coast, from whom the 
rajas of Cochin claim to be descended, are believed 
to have been the only Dravidian ralers who were 
really of the Kshatriya caste. 

Brahmachari means a Hindu student in theology. 
All twice>bom Hindus, t.c. the Brahman, the 
Kshatriya, and the Vaisya, are enjoined to spend 
the first quarter of their life in this state. 

Hindu writers give this branch of the Aryan 
immigrants the second place, the Brahmans being 
first, and the Vaisya and Sudra the third and 
fourth. In the rules of conduct for this branch 
of the Aryan race, the natural duties of the 
Kshatriya are declared to be bravery, glory, forti- 
tude, rectitude, not to flee from the field, gene- 
rosity, and princely conduct Menu says, ‘ To 
defend the people, to give alms, to sacrifice, to 
read the Veaas, to shun the allurements of sexual 
gratification ; such are, in a few words, the duties 
of a Kshatriya.’ How this soldier branch broke 
up is extremdy obscure, but though most of the 
liajput families are usually believed to belong to 
them, it is now generally thought that none of 
the present races in India can trace their descent 
from the ancient race, whose constant wars 
amongst themselves and for others exhausted 
them. If there be a doubt on this point, the 
present Rajput races undoubtedly take the 
kshatriya place as soldiers, princes, and rajas. 
There seem to have been two branches of that part 
of the Aryan family that entered India : the Solar, 
who traced up to Ikshwaku, and the Lunar, who 
traced up to Budha, and Budha married Ella, 
daughter of Ikshwaku. These soldier Aryans do 
not appear to have adopted Brahmanism readily ; 
and tne Bralirnaiis, to overawe them, consecrated 
by fire on Mount Abu, a warrior body who still 
remain, and are known as the four Agnicula 
Kajput tribes, whoso descendants still dwell in 
Rajputana. The third Upa Veda, which was com- 
posed by Viswamitra, treats on the fabrication 
and use of arms and of the implements handled in 
war by the Kshatriya tribe. The four Agnicula 
Kajput tribes are the Chauhan, Solunki, Puar (or 
Rrumar), and the Purihar. The unnamed pro- 
genitors of these races seem to have been invaders 
who sided with the Brahmans in their warfare, 
partly with the old Kshatriya, partly with incrcjis- 
ing schismatics, mid partly with invading Graeco - 
Bactriaus, and whose warlike merit as well Jis 
timely aid and subsequent conformity, got them 
enrolled as the Agnicula, or fireborn, iu contra- 
distinction to the iSolar and Lunar families. The 
Agnicula are now mainly found iu the tract of 
country extending from Ujjain to Kewah near 
Benares, and Mount Abu is asserted to bo the 
place of their miraculous birth or appearance. 
V'^ikramoditya, the champion of Brahmanism, 
according to common accounts was a Puar. A 
Hindu race calling themselves Khatri, is numerous 
iu the Upper Pan jab and about Dclili and Ilai’d- 
war, and they are found along the Ganges as far 
jis Benares and Patna. These Khatri divide 
tluansclves into three principal classes — 1. the 
( 'bar-jati or four clans, viz. Setb,Marhuta, Khunna, 
anti Kuppur; 2. Bara-jati, viz. Chopra, Talwar, 
Tunnuhu, Seigul, Kukker, Meilitti, etc. ; 3. Bawan- 
jat or fifty-two clans, amongst whom are Buudari, 
Meiutirao, Sebti, Suri, Sani, Unnud, Buhscen, 
Sohdi, Bcdhi, Teehun, BhuHch, etc. Inferior 
ifciijput tribes arc settled iu Buiidelkhand and in 


Gurba Mandaila. Othera, according to Tbevenot, 
were settled in Multan, as the original country of 
the Khatri, from whom he says Sie Rajputs are 
believed to spring. — Hind, Th, p. 347. 

KU is the guttural form of the Assyrian bu in 
Euphrates and £ ulceus, and of the Turk! su and 
of tho Tibetan chu, all of which mean river or 
water. It is the Scythio ku, as in the Kophes or 
Kabul river. 

KU or Cu in Sanskrit is a prefix, meaning evil, 
bad; Ku-mar, th ' evil -striker. Hence, probably, 
the Mars of Rome. The birth of Ku-mar, the 
general of the army of the gods, with the Hindus, 
is exactly that of the Grecians, born of the god- 
dess Jahnavi (Juno), without sexual mtercourse. 
Kumara is always accompanied by the peacodk, 
the bird of Juno. — Tod’s Rajasthan. 

KU, a race who occupy the mountainous 
country near the sources of the Semru river, and 
its principal feeder the Peng Kheong, in lat. 
22° N., westward of tho Yomadoung range, and 
estimated at about 14,485 souls. Those living 
ou the Peng Kheong have intercourso with the 
neighbouring Ku-mi of tho Koladyn circle, from 
whom they differ but little in their habita On 
occasions of reioicing, they tie a bull or gayal 
(Gavams frontalis) to a stake, and, as they dance 
round it, the animal is slowly despatched by 
numberless spear wounds aimed at every part 
of its body. The blood is caught in biunhoo 
cups, and men, women, and children drink it. 
The Ku have the reputation of torturing human 
victims in a similar manner. They appear to bo 
the most savage of these e/ujtorn tribes. No 
carri(?r8 or interpreters could bo found lunongst 
the adjacent tribes who would proce(5d to their 
villages. Their chief food is Indian corn, and 
they are unacquainted with tho use of salt — J, 
JI. O'Donely Esq.y in xxxii. of 1864 of B. A. S, 
Jour. ; Dalton, Ethiol. of Jknt/al, p. 115. 

KUAN-TI-YEH-HSIEIl. Chin. The god of 
war crab, from tho fancied rest inblance on the 
shell to that deity. Tho Hai Kuan-ti-tao, Uie 
god of war’s sword, is a fish, so willed from its 
resemblance to tliat deity’s weapon. 

KUAN- YU, the Chinese god of war, was the 
greatest military hero of all ChiucBo history. He 
lived during tho rule of tho Han dynasty. He 
was canonized as a saint, and afterwards promoted 
lo the rank of a god. Ho is now tho guardian 
deity of every Chinese city. 

KUBAT. Ahau. a cunola, a vault. Kubat- 
ul-lluj, a raos(iue with a kiosk near DanuiHouH, 
wliere tho pasha who conducts the julgrims passes 
the first night of tlic journey. KubatrUn-Naar, 
tho Arch of Victory, a tomb of a Muhammadan 
saint, nut far from where tho Barada or river of 
Damascus (tho Ghrysorrhma or Golden Stream) 
breaks out from tho inountaina, on the crest of a 
hill overhanging the plain. It is a favourite place 
of resort. Kubat-al-Idris, the dome of Enoch, is 
a Ktiiall octagonal building in the plain towards 
tlie Bekaa or Co>lc-8yrin, about a miio from 
Baliieo. It is surrouinled by eight beautiful 
grauito columns. This neighbourhood is supposed 
to bt^ the site of tho city built by Enoch (Geuesis 
iv. 17). A mile from Zahle, on the south side 
of tin; village of Kerak, tho inhabitants show 
tlie tomb of Noah, with a tombstone 10 feet long, 
3 feet broiid, and 2 feet high, over which is 
structure 60 feet high. A mile from this is 



KUBEIS. 


KUDRAr-MUKHA. 


ruined temple, called Hermes Nieha, the god Leviticus xix. 27. It ia cut off tlio head of 
Mercury. — Cata/ago, ft deceased Hindu by his son, as a preliminary 

KUBEIS, one of the holy mountaing at Mecca, to the further funeral ceremonies. The Greeks, 
of which wonderful things are related.— yu/e, Romans, and Egyptians of old wore, and the 
Cathay, ii. p. 891. Tartars, Chinese, and Hindus now wear, this. 

KUBJA. Sansk. Crooked, hunch backed, a Christian misaionaries have discussed the questions 
deformed female servant of Kausa, whom Krishna as to its retention or removal on becoming a 
made straight, and relieved of her deformity ; she convert. The Vellalan or Vellan of Tinnevelly, who 
became a beautiful woman. become converts to Christianity, retain their 

KUBLGIRA or Kili katr, a mi^tory tribe in kudami or top knots of hair. They continue 
the Southern Mahratta country, who act as ferry- vegetarians, and seldom or never marry among 
men, and exhibit pictures of the Pandava heroes, lowci-ciiste converts ; a Christian Vellalan hesi- 
KUBO is the name applied to the Shan race tates to marry a Shanar Christian girl. This is 

in the Munipur language. not jecauso they are Hindus at heart, but on 

KUBO, a title of the former secular emperors account of the great dissimilarity of the social 

of Japan. habits of each. The Shanar wife could never 

KUBU, a wild race of Sumatra. Dragons live on vegetables alone, and the Vellalan husband 
T)lood, from the Calamus draco, is a granular has never been accustomed to flesh meat. Even 
matter adherent to the ripe fruits, and obtained their language, though the same, differs very 
by beating or threshing the fruit in little baskets, much in accent. Under these circumstances, sucli 
The chief place of production is Jambi, on the marriages aie very injudicious. 

N.E. side of Sumatra. The principal collectors KUDDUS. Auac. Holy, ble.ssed, hence oie- 
are the Kubu, a wild race, who sell it to the Malays of the nanu s of God. The Shajrat-ul-Khiulush, 
at a shilling a lb. About 48 tons are said to be mentioned by Forskal as a tree of Arabia, is 
collected in Jambi, but this seems an excessive ptjrhaps Kuddus, blessed, thfj sacred tree, t)ic 
estimate. Tlu^ stems of the male pliin^ form olive. Many trees are deemed Kuddiis. Biut-ul- 
walking-Bticks, and are supposed to be th*- Jambi Makaddas is the holy city of Ji rirsiilem. 

HO fashionable in the reign of Queen Anne. — KUDl. Tam. A village, a town, a house, a 

Craufurd's IHctionanj, tribe, an inhabitant, a tensuit. It forniB many 

KUCHA or Kat’chii. Hind. A term in general compound terms. Pagoda is p.ai kuiii, devil house, 
use to designate anything impro{)er or incomplete KUDMl, a Parsec sect. A Parsec when he 
or of small value, in oj^positiou to the word prays has to repeat the yt ar, mouth, and day 
Puk’ha, meaning ri})c, mature, coii»p!et<^. Kat’eha <>n which he offers his petition ; therefore the 
Bundi, lierbalists. mention bf the date is the only distinction 

KUCll-BEHAK, a Native State, BitUHte<l be betw(‘cn the prayer of a Kudmi and that of a 
tween lat. 25" 57' 40" and 2f/' 82' 20" N., and Shenshoy, and the Siuno difference exists in tlie 
long. 88'’ 47' 40" and 89'* 54' 85" E,, with an keeping of the festivals, which are common to 
area of 1291*88 squar(‘ miles, and a ])opulation both sects. — CemniH of HoviIkui, IHH!. 
of 582,505 souk It is entirely suiTuunded by KUDKAT HALVA88J. Tuiik. 

Britisli territory, being bordereii by Ihe Mu.si Auas. 1 ( oizanjuhu., GIjczo, rEHs. 

Dwars of JaljKiiguri on the north, and by A manna found on tin* dwarf oak, thougi. 
Rangpur district on the south. It contaiiuMl th<‘ several other plants ar<^ said to produe(‘ it, but 
ancient Kamrup, and is now ruled by the Koch not so abundantly, or of such good (juality. U 
tribe. The rajjxs claim desceut from Siva with is collected by gatliering the leaves of tho tree, 
Hira, who boro a son, from which tlie ruling ... * The imuina on each loaf did 

family take the title of Nurayan, and all the. Pearled lie,’ 

Hinduized Koch call themselves Bajban.si. Th(i letting them dry, and then gent))^ threshing them 
official designation of the State is Nij-Behar, over a clotln It is thus brought to market in 
nij “ own, peculiar. In 1878, the rtija married lumps, mixed with an immenst; quantity of frag- 
tho daiigliter ()f Babu Keshab Chandra Sen, and ments of h'aves, from which it is afterwards 
visited Britain. The semi-Hinduiml aborigines cleared by boiling. Another kind of manna is 
numbered 117,095, and tho aborigines art; found (<n rocks and stones, wliicli is pure, 
Morang, Guro, and Meidi. 'I’he Praja of Kuch- of a wliite colour, and is much more esteemed 
Beharare cultivators almost in a shite of serfdom, than the tree manna. The manna B(*iiaon begins 
Hajo, of the Koch tribe, is the earliest known in the latU-r end of June, at which period, when 
founder of the dynasty ; but, according to a a. night is more than usually cool, the Kurds say 
second higeiid, more popular at court, the family it rains manna, and maintain that the greatest 
trace back to a Mecfi called lleriya. There quantity is always found in tlie morning after 
are a number of persons of Hindu origin not such a night. It is calleil in Turkish, Kudrat 
recognising caste ; 48,08(» Muhainiiuulans. The halvassi, or the divine sweetmeat ; in Arabic, 
great bulk of the population ia undoubteilly of Musi; in Persian, Guzaiijabin; in Kurdish, 
mixed origin, in which the aboriginal btrongiy Q\\o'lo.- IticKs Kurdistan p. 142. 
prctlomiuaies. KUDKAY MALAY POINT, in the Gulf of 

Kuch Behar city, tho residence of the raja, ia Manaar, is in lat. 8" 82’ N. It is the Hippuros 
situatod on the Torsha river, lat. 2(r 19' 80"' N of I’liny, and may have been the Tarshish of 
luid long. 89'’ 28’ 58" E. Tho town contains a Scripture. 

population variously estimated at 7182 and KUDKAY-MUKHA, a peak on tho Westorn 
10,000.— /wi/i. Caz. See Koch’h ; Mech. Ghats, between tfie Mysore Stato and British 

KUDAMI or Kudumi. Tam. A tuft of hair on districts, in iat. 18" 8' N., and long. 75'’ 20' E. 
the crown of the Hindu’s head. It is called in It is a good landmark for sailors. It meaus tlie 
Sanskrit Sik’ha, and seems to be tlic yisoeu of I horse-face. 



KUDUL, 


KUFRA, 


KUDUL. Pushtu. Large-arched huta made 
of wattled tamarisk bushes, covered with hurdles 
and coated with clay; used by the Barechi in 
8liorawak. 

KUDUMPAN means a headmau or chief. It 
is the tribal title of the Pallan race of the 
Peninsula. 

KUEN LUN, also written Kouen Lun, as seen 
from Sumgal in Turkestan, is in lat. 36° 8' N., 
and long. 78° 5' E., and 18,215 feet above the 
Koa. Jt is part of the great mountain range in 
Central Asia which bounds the high table-land of 
Tibet The range is known to the nations who 
see it near aiid from afar by various names. It 
is their Beliir- tagh, meaning Ice Mountain ; it is 
the Bulut-tagh of Captain Strachey, meaning 
Cloud Mouiitfiin ; Mus-tagh or Muz-tagh is 
another name ; Kara-korum is a Turki word, 
moaning Black Mountains; the Tsun Lun, or 
Onion Mountain, is given to it because of the 
abundance there of a species of Allium; Tian 
Slijin of the Chinese, or Celestial Mountain, is 
applied to it because of its great height ; and 
llaro-bereziiiti (Albordsh) of the Zendavesta is 
an ancient name. The. range stretches over a 
space of 27 degrees of longitude, or more than 
IbOO rnilcB, forming in its whole length the north 
fiontier of Tibet, as tL(; Himalaya does that of 
(l»e south. 

I'iu; I\ou(‘n Luu is tin; true waterslied between 
India and (Jenlral Asia, tlie LkIuh absorbing ail 
tlio streams Avhich flow from the southern slopes 
<•1 the range, while the northeni rivers which 
lonn the Karakash forc<! their way through or 
iniind the outer harrii^r of the Kouen lam, and 
wend nordiward to the Cobi or Handy Desert. 
In tlic Kouen Lun all passes above .15.000 feet 
.tre closed in winter by the heavy snowfall. Two 
sysleins of cleavage ar(' particularly regular in 
thi' central parts of the Kouen Luu; the steeper 
one dips north 50" lo 50" east, the other south 
20" to 40" west. A hard crystnlliue ruck occurs, 
not unlike pudding - stone, which contains en- 
i4osures of spherical and angulai- forms. The 
(piarricH where tb(^ Yaslnn stone is dug an; at 
Culbagaslimg in the valley of Karakash. See 
Kara-korum. 

KUh’A was a town on the west bank of the 
Euphrat<‘a, about 40 miles from Ibighdad, but it 
has entirely disiippi ared. It was founded during 
tlie khalifat of Umar, opposiUi Modaiii. Safah, the 
tirsi khalif of the Abbrussi, made it Ids capiUil, but 
wlieu Mansur built Bagbdad, he took there from 
Kufa a vumsiderable part of the K\ita popula- 
J ion. It wfis much famed for its libuai y men. The 
t wo sects of Arab grammariung were named the 
Kuliyan and Basriyan, from the towns of Kufa 
and liasra; and the more ancient writing charac- 
ters (jf the Araks arc called Kuhe. from this 
towi). 'I'lic must am ieiit copies of the Koran arc 
written in them, d'hey are sijuare and heavy, a 
g(K)d deal rcsinnbling the Syriac, and are more 
suited for inscriptions than for writing. The 
iiuscriptions on Mahmud's pillar at (Jhuzni arc in 
the Kuhe. All was buried at Kufa after his 
tall here. 

Shortly before tbe institution of K1 Islam, a 
eharacter dili'eiing little from that now gcneialiy 
used by the Arabs wa.s introduced at Mecc.a Iroin 
h;*k. Tiui Kiili or Kutie c.hara« U r, wbitdi lor 
many years Buperse<led the former, wai a later 
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invention, for Kufa was not founded until the 
17th year of the Hijira. 

The city of Kufa, founded by the khalif 
Un^, was constructed from the ruins of Babylon. 
It is 88 miles south of Bagbdad, built on an 
affluent of the Euphrates. It was the residence of 
the khalifs, and a great town till Mansur removed 
to Baghdad, a.d. 7 60. Four miles to the westward, 
Mashed Ali stands conspicuous. Kufa gives its 
name to an old form in which Arabic was written. 

Ku£lo coins have been largely found in Goth- 
land. In the Stockholm Museum alone, 20,000 
have been preserved minted in about seventy 
different towns within the former dominions of 
the Abbasai khalifa — Miynan's Travels^ p. 325 ; 
Prideaux's Life if Mahomed^ pp. 29, 80 ; Mac- 
Gregor. 

KUFA, Auab., is a round wicker basket, towed 
astern of each boat for the purpose of communi- 
cating with tne shorfe. These are in use on the 
Tigris, Euphrates, and the Diala. The Kufa basket 
boat (bo named from the Arabic word which 
menna baaket) is also usee* as the common ferry 
boat. Its fabric is of close willow- work, well 
coated, and made waterproof witli the bituminous 
Buostance of the country. It holds about three 

four persons with room enough, though not in 
tl‘.(‘ most agreeable j>ositionB. It is moved by 
paddles .- 7 ravels, p. 55. 

KlJFALZAI, more generally known ns the 
l^'palmi, u Daurani tribe, numbering 12,0(K) 
families, an offshoot of the Abdali, one of the 
branches of winch, the Saddozai, gave sovereigns 
to the Ai’gluins in tlie 17th and 18th centuries. 

KUFF, also Kuffe(‘. Panj. Chaptuliu gossy- 
pina is a mere weed, from Simla to Lolon, and 
covers the whole of the unwooded hills in the 
very greatest i»rofuBion. Kuff, ptjaled off the 
l(;avc8 of the plant, is called by the paluirrieM 
Soklita, and they use it instead of tinder for 
their matchlocks, etc. When the leaves are damp 
and green, the kuff is taken off the back of thij 
leaf with great facility and (luickness. Kuff 
would not make the stronger and larger kinds of 
paper, but it would be available for that of the 
limvst and most delicate kind. One ton of leaves 
w^ould produce 1 cwt. of the iWm. —General Cox^ 
from Lieut. Hoss^ 25th July 1858. 

KUFU. Auah. Infidelity. Muhammadan sins 
against God are infidelity, dt^ipairing of GckI’h 
iiKTcy, considering ones(4f savtMj, false witness, 
falsely accusing a Musahuan of jululUiry, falsely 
swearing, magic, wme dri, iking, appropriating 
orphans’ propi;rty, usury, adultery, unnatural 
crimes, theft, murder, lleeing in battle before the 
face of an infidel, disohedieiicc to pimuits. The 
piinislunents for adultery, fornication, slander of 
a married person, apostasy, are d(!sigaiated Hadd ; 
Tuzir, punishments inflicted by the judge accord- 
ing to the law. tjinas, htendly retaliation, tlie 
lex taiionis of Kxoilus xxi. 24 ; but MiiliomeiJ 
allowed a money coriipensation, at tlie discretion 
of the next of kin, to tin; murdered person. 

KUFKA, a bjwn, six hours from Sert, oii the 
Bitlis road, in the liistnct of Hhirwan. The castle 
(vf Hhirwau is only an hour from Kufra. In Kiclfs 
time, the B(‘y was jiowcrfnl ami independent, and 
a younger branch of the Hasfui Keif family, and 
eonscqui ntly an Ayubi or descendant of Salah-mh 
Din. There h; a gold iiiine m Hhirwan. — IGch's 
Kurdi.yfan, i. p. 577. 
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KUI KUEL, a section of the Afridi Khel Tipcrah and Chittagong, and their form of speech 
dwelling in Bazar^ residing in suininer in Bar is not always intelligible to an old Kuki. The 
Bara and Tordara, and in winter move to the M unipur dialects and that of the new Kuki we 
mouth of the Khaibar, and b.) their caves in iruitually intelligible. In 1848-49, four Kiiki 
Kajurai. — ILA. N.WJ\ pp. i?43-245. tribes — the Thadan, the Shingson, the Changaen, 

KUKA. The founder of this Ihiritan sect of and the Lhungam — were driven into North and 
Sikhs was Kam Singh, a carpenter, native (*f the South Kachar and into Munipur, from their loca- 
smaJl village of Bbaini, about 7 miles H.E. of tions, by the Lushai people, who speak a Kuki 
Ludhiana. In 1845 he served as a soldier in the dialect, but dwell farther south. They were 
Sikh army, which he left after the overturn of driven back by Colonel Lister and his Sylhet 
the Sikh nile, and endeavoured to restore the light infantry. He entertained the new Kuki as 
Sikh faith in its purity. By the year 18G7 he soldiers, and they formed good outpost soldiers 
Iiad gathered 'tound him a tiumerous following, on the frontiers of both the Lushai and the 
and ho had about 100,000 disciples, and their Angami countries. The Kuki on the eastern 
obieebs Heemed to assume a political form. frontier are commonly known by Tiperah. In 

The Sikhs have ten coiiunandmenta, ho have physiognomy some of them are like the Munipuri, 
tboKuka, — five affirmative, and five negative. The but the greater part bear more resemblance to 
former are known as the five K’s, and are Kurd, the Khasiya tribes, having strongly marked’ Kal- 
Kachli, Kerpal, Kanghi, K(‘S, iron ornaments, muk or Mongolian features, with flat faces and 
short drawers, iron quoits or weapons, the comb, thick lips, not in general shorter in stature than 
and hair. The negative commandments am Nari- Bengali, but far more muscular and strongly 
mar, Kuri-mar, Sri Katta, Sunnat-katta, Dhir made ; many of them with complexions scarcely 
Malia ; no smoking, no murder ; daughters not to darker than a swarthy European. The villages 
marry the shaven crowns, the circumcised-, nor contain perhaps from 100 to 200 inhabitants each, 
the distdplea of the gum of Kartarpur. and each house is raised on bamboo piles 4 or 5 

Sherring says they are like th(^ Nanak Hhalu, feet from the ground. The sites of the Kuki 
only more rigid. They wear a jiecnliar nnifurm. villages are well chosen on the broadest part^ of 
The ti^rm is derived from ttio loud tone m whiel> tlio highest ridges, with water near at hand, 
they utter their mantra, or Hacre.d text, <*,umpared giuHTally a small hill stream. Some of the 
to the kuk or loud note of the kaku or kokila. chi<?f villages contain as many as 200 houses, 
The Kukapanthis intensely deb‘st. all other sect.s. eommodiously built on platforms raised between 
They care little alxmt the bcKly afU r death, d and 4 feet from the ground. Every part of the 
They hold that afbir the soul has left the liody, hous<i is formed of bamboo, there being but few 
the remains require no more att/cntion, and may trees of any kind. 

be put out of sight in any way eonvenicni. Kuki of the Tiperah Hills are divided into the 

They feast, give sweetmeats, and road the Cranth Umroi, Chutlang, Halam, Barpai, and Kochauk 
incessantly when one of their sect is about to ! Kuki. Their only deity is Lachi, to whom they 
die, and after he is <lca<l they rt ad th<* (i ninth 1 offer the head and neck of a cock. The Chitta- 
day and night, relieving each other at the task, | gong Kuki are divided into Chukma, Tiperah, 
for thirteen days, after which they givii a fi‘ast. Keang, and Husai Kuki. 

Bishn 8ingh, a fanatic loader, was executod in 1 dhe Kuki who came into Assam from the 

1872, hut his Granth, which was to be sent to the Ghittagong Hills about the beginning of the 

guru, was left in the Knkn Uxnph; in J.ahore, and 19th century, were in a state of nudity, but were 
reail by the men of his sect, wdio performed his stion induced to wear clothiug. 8iiice then, four 
obsequies. His ashes were given up on condition large tribes of Kuki — the Thadan, Shingson, 
that there should bo no demouHtration by tlie (diangsen, and Lhungam — were defeated iu a war 
relatives, and they wmov counuitted to the itavi wit h the Lushai, and tied into Kachar, where the 
hy liis son, who took t he n nituning bones to British Indian Government allowed them to settle. 
Hardwar, according to the Miiulu and not Kuka The Khong-jai Kuki, until lately, occupied 
custom . — Indian ruldic (Jpinion. the hills to the south of tlic Koupooee. Whilst 

KUK’HA, a race in the uorth -western Ikinjali, , in this position, little or nothing of them was 
who occupy the rugged mountains along with the known, but they caused fear from their vicinity. 
Bimba, inhahitiug the hills westward from K;ush- South of them lay the Foi, Soote, TauUi, Lushai, 
mir to the Indus. and other tribes, better armed than they were, 

KUKHNAK. Tukki. ikq^py heads bruised j and of the siiine gens as themselves, but at feud 
in wat(‘r *, a narcotic drink. j w ith them. Hy thc^se they were driven from their 

KUKI occupy the country to ihc south of | native hills, the task being nmdered easier by dhe 
the Garo, Khassya, and Mikir an as, or the hill ! inWriial animosities of the Khong-jai themselves, 
ranges of Garo, .laintia, ami Kachar, in Sylhet, | and the Khong-jai are now scAttered around the 
Tiperah, and ('hittagong among th< mountains ! valley of Muuipur, and thence through the hills 
to the north-east of the (/iiittagmig provinct'. to North and South Kachar. Thus they broke 
'I'hey are found as m'ighboins (»f tho Ntiga in into distinct tribes ; although occupants of the 
Assam, and in contiguity with the Mughof Amkan, liills to the south of the valley of Muuipur, their 
aiul tlius the hill country occujiii d by tlu-m exb iid.s traditions do not give the southern hills as the 
from the valley of the Koladyn, where they place of their origin, but rather lead them to the 
toueli on the Kumi, to Northern Kachar and belief that it was in the north. 

M unipur, a distance of about 300 miloH. The new Kuki clans are presided over by rajas 

The Kiudiar old Kuki are arranged into three and muntris. One, among all the rajas oif each 
divisions, — the Rhangknl, the Khi lma, and the cIohs, is chosen to be the I’rudham or chief raja 
Betch. The Kuki are also called lauigkta. : of that clan. The tradition of the Kuki respeot- 

New Kuki CAmc from the ruder parts of ing their origin is, that they and the Hugh are the 
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offspring of the same progenitor, who had two 
sons by different mothers. The Mugh, they say, 
are the descendants of the elder, and the Kuki of 
the younger son. The mother of the younger 
hayii^ di^ during his infancy, he was neglected 
by his stepmother, who, while she clothed her 
own son, allowed him to go naked. Each man 
lives with his family in a separate house. The 
widows live in houses of their own (in this respect 
like the Naga and Kachari), built for them by 
the villagers. The men wear a larg^ cloth, some- 
times two, wrapped loosely round the body, and 
lianging from the shoulder to the knee. The 
women wear a short striped petticoat, reaching 
from the upper part of the body half-way down 
to the knee. Married women have their breasts 
bare, but all virgins are covered, wearing a cloth 
wound round the bosom underneath the armpits. 
They wear their hair prettily plaited at the back, 
the two ends being brought round in front, and 
tied just above the forehead in the form of a 
coronet. Like all hill people, the Kuki are dirty 
in their habits, very seldom washing their bodies. 
At 12 or 13, a boy is excluded from the family 
mansion at night, and compelled to take rest or 
share of the vigil witli the young men in the 
watch-houses. 

When a married man dies, all his friends assemble 
aud bewail their loss. Vegetables and rice are j 
cooked, and placed on the left side of the coriise, 
with a gourd or bottle. The object of the Kuki 
inroads on the plains was not plunder, for which 
they have never been known to show any desire ; 
but they kill and carry away the heads of as many 
human beings ns they can seize, aud have been 
known, in one night, to carry off ^ifty. These 
are used in certain ceremoiues perfonned at the 
funerals of their chiefs, aud it is always after the 
death of one of their rajas that their incursions 
occur. The Kuki smoke dry the dead bodies of 
the rajas. His body ia kept in this state for two 
months before burial, in order that his family 
and clan may still have the satisfaction of having 
him before them, Should a raja fall iu battle by 
any chance, they immediately pro(5eed on a war 
expedition, kill and bring in the be;id of some 
individual, hold feasting and dancings, and then, 
after cutting the head into ]>iece8, send a portion 
to efich village of tin* clan. This w<'ia done on 
the murder of tlie Kuki raja by the Nimziii Naga 
race. This is (X)UsidtTed in the light of Siicrilice 
to appease the manes of th(3 deceased chief. The 
Kuki have been accused of cannibalism, and in 
one instance the charge seemed substantiated, 
but they disclaim the imputation with much 
vehemence. 

In tlic spring of 1871, they made several 
inroads into Assam, for the purpose, as was 
alleged, of obtaining heads for the manes of a 
chief.s daughter. 

ITitlien IS their cliief deity, he is benevolent; 
and (ihuinvishve is a malignant deity. The Kuki 
likewise worship the moon. They have no pro- 
fessed minister of religion. The Thempu, their 
priest and diviner, is not hereditary, and bis office 
is not coveted from fear of the initiator) rites. — 
(Jolc. ; J. 11. licyiiohrs Emha.^sy of 1861, 11. A. 
S. J. ; Buttler\i Travels in Assam ; Atlchesoti's 
Treaties ; DaltoiCs KthnoL 

KUKI. The Zakha and Kuki clans of the 
Afridi tribe hold the entire Kh,'»ibar pass from 


Jamrud to Lundi Kotal, and are able to defy a& 
the other aections combined. These turbimnt 
hillmen break the most solemn engagement 
KUKRI. This Gurkha sword has a short 
handle and an incurvated blade, widening at the 
middle, and drawing to a point at the enX 

KUL, Hind., of Lower Himalava, a water- 
course ; a lake. Kulahu and Kuli, land water^ 
from a kul or canal. 

KUL. Karn. One who pays revenue to 
Govemraent 

KUL>. Sansk. a family, a race, a tribe. Pro- 
perly the got of a Hindu is his tribe, and Kula is 
the race. But Kula among the Rajputs means a 
tribe, and corresponds to the Afghan Khel. Ootra 
or Kula mean a family, and existed amongst 
Kshatriya, Vaisya as well as Brahmans, Gotra 
depends on a real or imaginary community of 
blood, and then comesponds to what we call 
families. Kula forms various compound words, os 
Kula-deva, household deity; Kulacharya, a family 
priest ; Kulina, of a good family. 

No Hindu house is supposed to be without 
its Kula-deva or tutelary divinity, but the notion 
attiichcd to this character is now very for from 
precise. The deity who is the object of heredi- 
tary or family worship, the Kula-dcva, is always 
Siva, or Vishnu, or Durga, or other principal 
personage of the Hindu mythology ; but the 
Griha-dova or household god rarely bears any 
distinct appellation. In Bengal, the domestic 
god is sometmi'38 the saligram, sometimes the 
tulsi plant, sometimes a basket with a little rice 
in it, and sometimes a water jar, to any of which 
a brief adoration is daily addressed, most usually 
by the females of the family. Occasionally small 
images of Lakshmi or Chandi fulfil the office, 
or, should a snake apj>car, it is worshipped as 
the guardian of tlie dwelling. In general, in 
former times, the household deities were regarded 
as the unseen spirits of ill, the ghosts and gob- 
lins who hovered about every spot, and claimed 
some particular site.s as their own. At the close 
of all ceremonies, offerings were made to thorn in 
the open air, to keep thorn in go.id humour, by 
scattering a little rice with a sliort formula. 
Thus, at the end of the daily eenjinony, the 
househohler is enjoined by Menu — .3,00 ‘to throw 
up his oblation (Ixili) in the open air to all the 
gods, to those who walk by day and those who 
walk by night' In this i-gLfc the household god 
corresponds better with the genii loooruin than 
with the lares or penates f)f antiquity. — Wilson's 
Hind. Th. 

KULAB, a hill stab! north of Badakhshan ; its 
chief claims a Grecian origin. 

KU-LA-DAN, a river of Arakan, in British 
Bunn.a. 8uj>])Oscd to rise in tiie neigh IwurhoocI 
of the Blue Mountain, a peak in tlio Yoma range. 
AfttT a course generally north and south, it falls 
into the Bay of Bengal at Akyab town, where it 
is called by Euromjans the Arakan river. It is 
also written Kolaayn. — hup. (iaz. 

KULAfi. Bithm. a native of India. Any 
foreigner. Qu. Kala. See Kling. 

KULAM, also Cullam. Tam. A tank, a 
reservoir. — W. 

KULA-PARVATA, in the geography of the 
ancient Hindus, are seven mountain cWns of 
! 8. India. Of these are the Maheudra of Orissa ; 
i Malaya of Malabar, in the southern part of the 
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Western Ghats ; Babva in the northern part ; the 
BakUmat — ? doubtful; the Riksha in Gond- 
wana; the Yindhya in the eastern part of that 
ranm; and the raripatrn or Pariyatra in the 
norwem part of the range. 

KULAdAIKERA. Arya Chakravarti is found 
in Ceylonese history as the name of a vrarrior 
who commanded an army sent the Kula- 
Baikera^ who is called king of the randiyana, or 
people of the Madura country^ which invaded 
Ceylon in 1S14. Tlie same title ro-appears as if 
belonging to the same iudividual in or about 
1871, when he is stated to have erected forts at 
Colombo, Negombo, and Chilaw, and, after reduc- 
ing the northern division of Ceylon, to have fixed 
the seat of government at Jaftnapatam. He is 
mentioned as the first Pandiyan king, the patron 
of Agastya. — Fu/e, Cathay, ii. p. 422. 

KULBURGA, a town in the Hyderabad 
territories, which was the capital of the first 
Muhammadan dynasty in the Dckhan, founded 
in the beginning of the 14tb century by Ala-ud- 
Din Hubu Gangawi Bahmani. Tlie seat of govern- 
ment was subsequently transferred to Beder, 
Both of these places have magnificent domed 
tombs. Syud Muhammad Gessu Daraz, a holy 
man, known as Banda Nawaz, is interred here. 

Kulburga was centrical to the great body of 
the empire. The state fell to piecu^s wuth its own 
weight, and out of it were formed the kingdoms 
of Bijapur, Golcoiida, Berar, and Ahmadnaggur ; 
each of these subsisted with a considerable degree 
of power, until the Moghul conquest; and the 
two first preserved their independency until the 
time of Auraiigzeb. The five moriarchs of these 
kingdoms, like the Caesars and Ptolemies, had 
each of them a name or title common to the 
dynasty to which he belonged, and which was 
derived from tlio respective founders. Thus the 
kings of Kulburga were styled Bahmaiii ; thosti 
of Bijapur were styled Adal - Shall i ; those of 
Golconda, Kutub-Shahi ; and those of Ahmad- 
naggur and Berar, Nizam Shah Bhairi and 
IrafiS Shahi. Their histories are to be found in 
Ferishta, Khafi Khan, and the Tarikh-i-Shahab- 
ud- Din, Kazi of A hmadnaggur. — RenmWs Memoir, 
p. 79 ; Orme'i Jliatorical Fraymenti(, p. 86 ; Eljikin. 

KULDJA, a town in Central Asia, at which 
was signed a treaty between the Russians and 
Chinese, I2th-24th February 1881. According 
to the lOtli article, tin* Chinese Govenirnent 
agreed to ‘ diininijph proportionately to the value 
the export duty on some kimls of tea of inferior 
quality ’ exiiort-cd to KiLssia by land. 

RULE All. Pkus. a robe exaelly similar to, 
but worn over, an al-klialiq. 

KULI, Tam.; Kuri, Maleal. A measure one 
foot square. — W. 

KULI. TuitK. A slave. Nadir means 
wonderful, and is uscmI as an epithet to describe 
the Almiglity. The name of Nadir Kuli therefore 
signified the slave of the wonderful, or of God. 
When he wa.s promoted by the favour of Shah 
Tamasp to the dignity of a khan, ho took the 
name of that monarch, and was called Tamasp 
Kuli Khan ; but on reaching the throne he 
styled himself Nadir Shah, resuming bis original 
name of Nadir. — Malcolm's Persia, ii. p. 46. 

KULIN, a mcc of Bralimans in Bengal who 
are tleemed by other Brahmans U) be of very 
pure descent, and in consequence many are 


anxious to wed their daughters to them. As a 
result, the Kulin men are great polygamists, and 
in the middle of the 19th century a pamphlet 
gave the following amongst others 

Age. Wivee. 

Bhola Nath Bonnerjee, . . 55 80 

Bhugwan Chatterjee, . . 64 72 

Puma Ohunder Mookerjee, .55 62 

Mordu Budu Mookerjee, . . 40 56 

Tituram Ganguly, ... 70 56 

Ram Moy Mookerjee, . . 50 62 

Boido Nath Mookerjee, . . 60 50 

Shama Chum Chatterjee, . 60 60 

Nobo Coomar Bannerjee, . 62 60 

Ishan Chunder Bannerjee, . 52 44 

Jodu Nath Bannerjee, . . 47 41 

Bhib Chunder Mookerjee, . 45 40 

Pandit Iswara Cliandra Vidyasagar wrote a 
pamphlet in Bengali, entitled ‘Poly gamy —^Should 
it be abolished or not? * Moat of these marriages 
arc sought after by the relations of the girls, to 
keep up the honour of their families; and the 
children of those marriages invariably remain with 
their mothers, and arc maintained by the wives’ 
relations: in many cases a Kulina father does 
not know his own children. Kulina women in 
Mr. Ward’s time furnished a large number of the 
common women of Calcutta. The children of 
Kulina women, born while in their own father’s 
house, are never owned by these husbands. In 
the year 1815, some Hindus proposed to petition 
the British (lovernment to prohibit Kulin Brah- 
mans marrying so many wives. The Kulin tribe 
take the suffix honorific names of Mookerjee, 
Chatterjee, Bannerjee, Ganguly. The Hindus of 
Calcutta, styled Gimse, Bose, Dutt, and Mitra, 
are Sudra tribes who accompanied the Kulin 
Brahmans into Bengal, 

Shil) Chunder Bose tells us (p. 232) that 
Oodhoy Chunder, a Brahman of Bagnapara, had 
65 wives, of whom he had 41 sons and 25 
daughters ; Kamkinkur, a Brahman of Kuahda, 
had 72 wives, 32 sons, and 27 daughters; Vishnu 
Ham, a Brahman of Gundalpara, had 60 wives, 
25 sons, and 15 daughters; Gouri Churn, a 
Bralimaii of Tribani, had 45 wives, 32 sons, and 
16 daughters; Kama Kant’h, a Brahman of 
Bhusdanini, had 82 wives, 18 sous, and 26 
daughters. He died in 1810 at the age of 85, 
but married his last wife only three months before 
his deatli. — Ward, iii. pp. 181, 268. 

KULK, iu Khorasaii, a line goat’s wool. 
Goat’s hair enters extensively into the coarser 
woollen manufactures of Khonisan ; beneath the 
coai-ser external hair of these animals, a wool 
called kulk is obtained, little inferior to the fine 
wool of Tibet, and from which various articles of 
clothing are made. — Fraser's Khorasan, p. 390, 

KULKAKNJ. Mahu. A village accountant. 
The Kulkarni and Karnam of the Dekhaii and 
south of India is the ]*atwari of Hindustan and 
the Tullati of Gujerat. 

KULLA. Hind. Heaps of grain threshed in 
the open field, preparatory to being divided and 
housed. — llajasthan, ii: p. 63. 

KULLAH. Peks. Literally a hat; applied 
by the Afghans to crowned heads, also to hat- 
wearing natives of Europe. 'Fhe use of the 
kullah of black lambskin is universal among the 
Persians. Kullah -zarra, a chain -armomr cap or 
head-piece. Zurra-baktar is armour. KuUah- 
ark, Cm IN., is an embroidered cap. — Ouscley's Tr, 
i. p. 208. 
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KULLEN, a predatory race in Puducottali, evil spirite, which wander over the mountains in 
Madura, etc. Their name is also written Kalian, the tangible form of witches. If a cow or other 
and plural Kallar. See Kollar. living creature die, its death is attributed to some 

KULLORA and Talpur are Sind tribes which evil eye, and a witch*finder is employed to dis- 
fumished its last two dynasties. The Kullora cover it. This impostor having selected some old 
trace their descent from the Abbassido khalifs, woman who had no means of propitiating him by 
and the Talpuri from Mahomed, but both seem to gifts, placed his victim in the centre of a group, 
be Baluch. The Talpuri (Tal or Tar, Bonissus whilst all interested in the case sat around her m 
flabelliformis or palmyra, and Pura, a town) a circle. lie then danced round the poor orea- 
amount to one-fourth the population of Hyder- tore, and ultimately nodded his head towards her, 
chad, which they call Lohri or Liltlo Sind. There whereupon all thr lookers-on did the same, which 
are none in the t’hul. The Kullora dynanty ruled coincidence was deemed a sufficient proof of 
in Sind in the 18th century, and their descendants guilt. Formerly she was subsequently condemned 
are still residing at Hajipur in the Delira Ghazi to bo burnt uo death. But since that district 
Khan district. becaiuo a British province, and these inhuman 

KUU/U, a valley and revenue subdivision , proceedings have not been allowed to take place, 
of the Kangra district of the Pan jab, lying j tht'y declare the victim of their superstitious 
between lat. 31'^ 20' and 32° 20' N., and between ; creclu’ity an cutcaslc. and refuse her the corn- 
long. 76° 68' 30" and 77° 49' 46" E. i moncst ner’e,sr>ArieH f t I'fe ; thus she is abandoned 

Kulln or Kulu, in the N.W. Hinialaya, con- | to her fate, am! would probably starve to death, 
sists of the monntAin basin of the Bcas and the j but for tl.e timely gift of a g^'dt or a rheep by 
west bunk of the Sutlej. Sultonnur, its capital, j some one of her relatives to the witch-finder, who 
is elevated 4684 feet. 'bhe enain bounding forthwith fast(‘ns the guilt on poine other person, 
the Sutlej on the west is coiiHi lemhly higher in the hope of extorting in a similar manner from 
than that on its east bank, and is cros-ned into the relatives of the last accused. - - (!lrghoru\s 
Suket by the Jalauri pn^, elevated feet, l^anj.ih Jicport p. 89; IL f. • / 7! p. 203. See 

The province of Chamba bounds it on the we.st, La<!akh. 

and tlie physical features of Kulu and Ghamba KULLITKA, an ancient commentator on the 
arc similar. The poorer Kulu people wear only a Institiitoa of Menu. 

blanket wound around the waist, and one en<l KUiiLUK or Belaspore. Its Rajput rulo-s 
Hung across thi‘ slioulderfl and pinned across the ; had esUitea on both sitlea of (lie Sutlej, bin the 
chest; men and women often dress aliki*, but the sunuml given to raja Alulur Ghuiid in )816 con- 
long hair of the 'women is plaited in c-ne tress, firmed to him t’^e (‘astern portion only. In 
The natives of Bashahir, Sukeit-Mundi, and Kulu acknowledgment (d Borvic.es during tln^ mutiniea 
in the Kohistan of Jalandhar, liav<‘ alt sallow in 1867, the raja re(‘eiv(‘d a dnjss of honour of 
C/Ornplcxions, and secmi all of the saiae race. In Ra. .6000 value, and a salute of sevtni guns. The 
the hills of Kulu and Kangra are tlf(' (iujari and revenue of this State is not h‘Bft than Rs. 70,000. 
Guddi races, who cultivate little, and kce[> herds The impulation amounts to 66,848. 
of buffaloes, and flocks of 8ho(‘p and goats. They KCIL TEAK, a searce variety of the teak 
claim cerUin beats of the forests ns their warisi, tree in the Wynad, about Eulian’s Battery. It 
or ancestral property, subject to the payment of is considered superior to the common toak.-~ 
pasturage tolls. The forests of the lower lulls i M.E. 

are apportioned out among the Guddi or shop- KEI/fl or Kullu. Tam. (imrn or horse gram, 
herds of the Snowy Range, who in the wdntor Dolichos biilorus or D. undloruR. I), biflorus, 
season bring down their ilocks to graze. In the the tw'o-flowcred bean, is grown in fields after 
same manner the Gujar with their buffaloes take the rains, and chiefly used for cattle ; when given 
up divisions on a lull-side, and carefully respect to Imrses, it must first be boih‘d; they soon 
their mutual boundaries. A kingdom of Kulu, become v(‘ry fond of it, and koiqi in as good con- 
too, is placed by Hiwen Thsiing at 700 li, or 117 dition ns upon any other gram. Tluj Bengal 
miles, to the N.E. of Jalandhar. Gold is found in gram or cheuna is the Oicer arietinum. 

Kulu. Native gold-waahera earn two or three KUEEMB, the name of sev(*ral towns in the 
annas a day by extracting from the river sand a south of India. One of :h.'‘se is Colombo, the 
very fine dust. The chief castes are Kuiict and scat of government in Ceyh n, which has a popu- 
Dagi. Polyandry still prevails in Seoraj, but has lation of 40,000 people. Jt seems to liavo been 
almost died out elsewhere. It consists of a com- selected by the Dutch from the proximity of the 
munity amongst brothers of wives and all their cinnamon gardens, for it has no other recom- 
goods, and they regard their women as farm mendation. It was visited by the Fortugnese in 
labourers. 1506. It capitulated on the 16th February 1796. 

About Subathu one sometimes sees infants It is on the west coast of the island, in lat. 6" 66' 
wrapped up like little murnniies, and laid in such N., and long. 79° 53' E., and exj)oi^ largely to 
a position that a small rill of water falls on their Europe. Colombo is mentioned in Singhalese 
heads. These infanta are usually watched by historical anuals so early as a.d. 496 ; the name 
some elderly female whilst their mothers are is said to signify a seaport. This and Covelong, 
employed in the fields. The natives believe that south of Madras, and Quilon of the western coast, 
this ordeal strengthens the children and renders are all the same name, Kulumb.—Hbr^fciir^A; Sirr, 
them hardy, and that it cures dysentery and KDLUNO. Hind. The knlm fowl of tlie 
various other diseases But the common object Bombay side of India is the Grus cinerea, the 
is to keep them asleep, and this is found to be European crane. It visits India in great fio<^s 
a most effectual means of so doing. The Kulu in winter, but wholly disappears in the breeding 
people dread the evil eye, and have recourse to season. It is also called the kaxranch. 
witch-finders, who feign the power of discovering K U L Z U M represents the ancient xhinsfitt^ 
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dtuote at the northern extremity of a bay, in lat. 600 to 1000 feet The firgt mountain range riaeB 
28® 60' N., and long. 68® 20' E., according to 4300 foot, and the second 7700 feet. Srinuggur, 
Ptolemy. But, says Hamd Allah Cazvini, the in a valley on the banks of the Alaknanda, is 1600 
Sea of Kulzum is likewise called Bahr Ahmar or feet. The mountains of the outer ranges rise to 
the Red Sea, Hameir or Hamyar is bestowed by 7000 f^et in many places, and in the interior 
the Persian geographer on another gulf. Natives attain to 10,000 feet ; while still farther north 
of India reg^ the Bahr-i-Kulzum as the Caspian many rise to 20,000, and a few above 24,000 
Sea. — Ouseley't Travels, i. p. 28. feet, and Nandadevi 25,750 feet. The highest 

KUM, in lat. 34® 45' N., and long. 60° 29' E., mountain west of Nepal is in this province. The 
a town in Irak-i-Ajam or Persia, 80 miles on the loftiest, as elsewhere in the Hirnakya, arc never 
road from Teheran to Isfahan. The tomb of on the axis of the chain, but are still farther north, 
Fatima, the sister of the Imam Raza, is there; and its great elevation- may bo judged of from 
and it is the most celebrated of the sanctuaries of the heights of the passes over it. Of these, pro- 
Persia. With Muhammadans it is a favourite cceding from the eastward, may be mentioned the 
place of burial. See Asylums ; Bast. F.-et. Feet. 

KUMALA, the son of Asoka. A legend regard- Lanpya, . 1R,000 Niti, . . Ht,n70 Naini Tal, 6,500 

ing him proves the antiquity of the practice of Lakhur, . 18,400 Mana, . 18,760 Bhim Tal, 4,000 

placing eyes on the outside of Buddhist temples, . 17,700 Almora, , 5,500 

In a former birth, Kumala is said to have plucked The vegetation of Kuinaon includes fully 2000 
the eyes from a chaitya, for which he was punished flowering plante. 

by the loss of his own in the next birth; and Kumaon and Garhwal furnish gold, copper, 
because ho then presented a pair of golden eyes iron, lead, pulphtir, borax, soapstone, silijit or 
to a chaitya, ho was afterwards born 08 the son native Rulplmtc of hlumina, gypsum, graphite, 

of Asoka, with eyes beautiful as those of the lignite, asbestos. The Fakhri copper mine is in 

Kumala bird, from which circumstance he obtained Pargana Nagi^ur in Garhwal, also at Rai in 
his name. Gangoli, at 8iri in iirralnsi, and at Sor. 

KUMAON, a district in the N.W. Provinces of Ktimaon p )rters cjirry their loads on their 
British India, including Kumaon proper, Kali heads; those of Gaihwal on their backs.— 

Kumaon, and the Bhabar; it lies between lat. KUMARA is the Hindu god of war, and is 
28° 65' and 30° 60' 30" N., and between long, supposed to be the analogue of Mara, the Roman 
78° 52' and 80° 56' 16" E. ; it« area is 6000 square god of war. Kumara was the son of Janavi 
miles, and population, in 1872, 433,314 persons. (Juno), as Mars was the son of Juno, and like as 
Kumaon district consists, first, of the sub- Him- the Roman M.irs was produced by the agency of 
alayan ranges, and, secondly, of the Bhabar or Vulcan, so was Kumara by the Hindu regent of 
waterless forest, averaging from 10 to 15 miles in fire. Kumara has the *)cacock as his companion, 
breadth, which stretches between the mountains and this bird was likewise sacred to Juno; and as 
and the Terai. The original Khaaiya, or inhabit- the Grecian goddess is fabled to have had her car 
ants of Khaades, mentioned by the Hindu law- drawn by peacocks, so Kumara (the evil-striker) 
giver Menu some 2600 years ago, were Hindus, has a peacock for his steed.— • Tod’s Rajasthan, 
end identical with the modern tribe of Khasiya. i. p. 596. See Ku. 

The Dom rank as the lowest of the Khasiya, and KUMARA. Sansk. A youth, a young boy, 
until the British occupation they were the predial a prince, vernacularly Kunwar, or Kuar, or 
slaves of the landholders. Every crag and summit Coour. Kumari, vernacularly Kunwar, a maiden, 
has its local deity and shrine, at which kids are a young girl, a princess ; a name of the goddess 
offered in sacrifice ; at the larger temples at river Durga, to whom, as a maiden, a temple has been 
junctions, buffaloes are similarly slaughtered. The erected at the extreme south of the Peninsula, at 
obnoxious custom of polyandry is here unknown, the cape known to Europe as Comoriri. The 
but polygamy is frequent. The Bhabar or southern author of the Periplus states that at the town of 
portion is about 10 to 16 miles broad. It consists Komar, where there is a fort and a harbour, 
of the loose alluvial detritus of the lower hills. It people came to bathe and purify themselves, for 
is of considerable elevation, with a total absence it is related that a goddess was once accustomed 
of running water, but is bounded on the south by to bathe there monthly. Cape Comorin formerly 
alineof springs which mark the northern boundary ranked as one of the five sacred bathing places, 
of the Terai district. Up to 1850, the Bhabar and the monthly bathing in honour of the 
was an almost impenetrable forest, given up to goddess Durga or Parvati is still continued, but 
wild animals, and is still moBtlv unreclaimed the number of visitors to it is now very small, 
jangle. Elephants M*e found in the Bhabar and KUMARA, four or five mind-bom sons of 

le forests bordering on the Siwalik Hills. The Brahma. They declined to create progeny, and 
mura fly is very troublesome in the months of Remained pure and innocent. — D. 

April and May. Limestone, sandstone, slate, KUMARAKURU TESIKAR, author of several 
gneiss, and g^ite constitute the principal geo- poems, of which Nitineri Vila-Kham is the best, 
logical formations of the district. The majority of Two juvenile compositions, Tinimutur Kalivenpa 
the Hindus belong to the tribe of Khasiyas, identi- and Minaksi Pillai, Tam., are also well known, 
fled by some with the inhabitants of the Khassya He was born at Strivy-guntam, in Tinnevelly, in 
Hills in Assam. 'The crests of the watershed the 17th century, and is said to have died in 
range which separates the Indus and Sutlej Benares. 

systems, is in general very great; the Niti pass KUMARA SAMBHAVA, a poem by Kali- 
is 16,570 feet above the sea, the Mana pass is dasa m 16 cantos, parts of which have been trans- 
18,760 feet, the Juhar or Milam pass, 17,270, lated by Stenzler into Latin, and by Griffiths 
and that of the Lanpya Dhura pass in Byans, into English. — D, 

18,000. The elevation of the Terai varies from KUli^RI, of Mysore and Ganara, is the Pimam 
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of MalabiOr, the Punakad of Salem, the Ohena of 
Ceylon, Dhyain Central India, .Jhum in 
Kil in the Himalaya, and the Ihingya of Burma. 
It is a rude system of culture, followed in all the 
countries wherein secluded tribes and otlnTH 
clear parts of the forest. The Kumari cultivators 
earn a cheap but wretched subsistence, and live 
in miserable huts. The Irular and Kurumbar 
races on the Neilghcrries, the Malai also on the 
Shevaroys, the Punam cultivators in Malabar, tin- 
Kumari cultivators of Cauara, and the Karen in 
Burma, all* endeavour to obtain a precarious sub- 
sistence by scattering grain after burning the 
jungle, and thus-^ivoid, to them, the irksonn- re- 
straints of civilised life. A hill 8i«lc is always 
selected, and at the close of the yt^ar a snaec m 
cleared. The wood is left to dry till the following 
March or April, and then burned-. The ground is 
then sown with Italian milh't, Panicum Itivlicnm, 
as also with rice, Oryza eativa. In Canara, th<‘ 
seed is generally sown in the anhes (Ui the. fall of 
the first rain, without the soil being toiich< d by a 
plough. It is fenced and weeded, and the < rop 
gathered towards the end of the year. \ sinal! 
crop is taken off the groiiinl in the si'cond year, 
and sometimes in the third, after which the spot 
is deserted for 7, 10, or 12 years, until the jungle 
grows sufficiently high to tempt the trilie to to- 
new the process. In Ceylon, the Chera lasts two 
years, and includes the culture of chillies, yams, 
sweet potatoes, cotton, hemp, etc. About the 
middle of the 19tli century, in Bekal, the »nost 
southern taluk of Canara, 25,746, or one-sixth of 
the rural population, were engaged in it, but n<n'th 
of that taluk it was carried on by the jungh* 
tribes of Malai Kader and Mahratai to th(‘. mirnbei 
of 59,500. Kumari was then prohibited in 
Mysore, and under great restriction in the Bom- 
bay Presidency ; and the Madras (rovernment, in 
1860, prohibited it in Government fon'sts, without 
special permission, which they commanded to b«‘ 
given sparingly, and never in timber spots. Mr. 
Canaan, a coffee planter of Wynad, says that in 
a spot thus treated, only wood re-grows unfit for 
any building .purposes, and ho had never been 
able to get coffee to grow on it. — Dr. Cleyhn n 
in Reports to the Madras Goi'crnment, 1858, eU'.; 
Ckqhorn^ Forests and Gardens of India^ p. 126. 

KUMARILA BHATTA, a controversial Brah- 
man of eminence, who is supposed to have liveil 
at the end of the 7th century of the Christian 
era. Dowson says ho was styled also Bhatia- 
charya, also Kumarila Swami, a celebrated teacher 
of the Mimansa philosophy, and opponent of the 
Buddhists, whom he is said to have extirpated by 
argument and force. He was prior to feankara- 
ch^rya, in whose presence he is said to have 
bunied himself. 

KUMBHA, also Kumbi and Knmbhi, Careya 
arborea, Roxh, Its fibre is employed in the Him- 
alaya as slow match for matchlocks. 

KUMBHAKA. Sansk. Part of the Brahmanical 
ritual for obtaining control of the external senses. 
It consista of a Buspension of breathing by closing 
both nostrilB. 

KUMBHAKARNA, a brother of Havana, king 
of Ceylon, of gigantic stature. He fell in battle, 
killed by Rama. 

KUMBHUPATIA, a sect of Hindu dissenters, 
lately founded in the Sumbulpur district, aiid 
known m Kumbhnpatia, from the fact that its 


followers wt ar ropes of bark roumi their W’aists. 
Tiu'v nllogc that their was revealed to 64 

per.sons in 18<M by a god incarnate, whom they 
Htylo Alekbswamy, that is, the Lord, — whose 
atlribiitefl cannot b(' dcKcribed in writing. Tli<‘y 
believo in Hindu deiticH, but do not respect 
imag(‘H, saving that it is impossible to represent a 
Snj»ri'mc fleing wh-'in no one lias ever seen. They 
a,io sut)d [Vidcd into (.hr(c chusses, two of which 
renounce tlie w orld and niake no distinction of 
caste. %v)iile the third lead a family life. Tlicir 
h.ab ts are said lo be very filth), anil they bike no 
Mu'dicine in liliK Hs, but rely solely on divine help. 
In lH.M;g a ^ arty of 12 men and 15 women forced 
their w.ay int tiie saiu-ed f-mple of Jaganath 
at Huri. They were naked, but for the liark 
riU'c.s worn nuind the waists. d’hey had eorne 
from tile ('eiitral '’rovinees, and boldly avowed 
their intr’dion ot 'ourmtig the .lagauath idol, in 
ordm* t<* hle^w tin nni pgi in;ra<e I lindus the futility 
of their religion. As tliere were .a thousand otlnw 
pil'zrum iLtout the temple, oie attaek eit the idol 
never go. tfejtuul a i'rrimm.ere, in wlueli one of 
tlie f'Uiatic.s wniH killed, 'hue rest were sei/.i'd, and 
punrshed With *hree month.s' rigor(>i,isiin])riM)ument. 
KumMo.palia an .sjuead thremgliout villages 
HI the ('t n sai HruvmceB. Tliey were converted 
hr a mendicant who ap}u,'{irt'd amongst them in 
(l.eycai iSfit, and revealed himself u.s the inearnatc 
god Aleklisvvamy from the IJimakiyan heiglits. 
H(- died a .short time afterwards, leaving 64 chief 
dLciph s, who wulh their bdlowcrs now worship 
him as a god. They do not believe in images, or 
in meiii^'ine, tin; only physio tlu'y take being a 
little eartli and water. Their habits .are liltby but 
a'-^<’'‘dc, .and tie y an* pledged a rigid eadilmcy, 
whieli ha.'j led to ,a spin, in the. sect. One of 
the chief discijilcs wa.^ too intimate with one of 
his female devotees, but he told his Hcaiid.alized 
follower.-- that Him wan going to give birth to 
Arjun, Avho would root, out all unbeJit'vers.' Tiio 
(diild wan .a girl, and nuiny of his followers left 
liiiu on her lurth. He coin ine,e<l the nast that it 
would be UuH girbs duty to destroy all unbelievers 
by meaiiH of her ebarm.s ; but as soon as they 
were easiei- in mind the girl ibed, and many 
more of his fol'-'wern departed ; the residue being 
able to Itelievi* (‘verytiung regarding him with 
gnaater fm veiicy than ever. He (‘reeled an altar, 
t)ve! whieli he and his wife sat iu the* morning. 
His follower.a worshippi d them, ami moved round 
the altar until the time for their meaning meal 
arrived, wheti iluar fe' t wioo washed with milk, 
whicli wa.s ufterwardH dTuoK by their adherents. 
The rest of the Ree.t have t.aken another ina.ster, 
and if tliey break any of the sect rules, tell a lie, 
or cmmriit a ernne, they are forthwith excom- 
municated. A criminal cbias called Fan have 
bee-n converted to the Kumbhupatian religion, and 
crime ha.s been considorahly reduced. 

KUMB-KA-MKLA. Hjni>. A sacred fair at 
Hard war, Indd every twelfth year. See Mela. 

KUMBOH, a Sudra casto of the Pan jab, 
nuiiierou.s at Lahore. 

KIJM FA, the Chinese tutelary goddesa of 
wonnui and children, the Venus genetrix of the 
Chinetw-v She was a native of Canton, and lived 
during the reign of Ching Hwa, who tiscended 
the throne a.o. 1465. She was, as u young girl, 
ft constant attendant on all the neighbouring 
templeM, and is Gaid to liavo had the power of 
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commaninc with departed Bpirits. Becoming 
tired of the world, she committed fluicide by 
drowning. When her body rose to the surface, 
and was placed in a coffin, a sandal-wood statue 
of her was burned, but was replaced by one of 
clay. Her principal temple is in the Ho-nan 
suburb of Canton. Her yotaries are principally 
wives who wish to become mothers. She has 20 
attendants. 

Shay-Tseih is the Chinese god of the land and 
grain. 

Fung-Fo-Shan arc the wind and fire gods of 
the Chinese. — Gray^ p. 1G3. 

KUM FEROZ RIVER, across which Amir Amn 
Delenu built the Band -i- Amir or Bondaum 
Aras is a modern name of tbe ancient Araxes, the 
Awerma of the Piiranas, now called Kum Feroz. 
It laves the fool of the rock Istakhr. The snowy 
Ardegan monTitains are the same with those 
which prcRcnted so formidable a barrier to Alex- 
ander m progrese, mv \ by whose slopca ho descended 
into ihjrsia in his advance on Persepolis. Towards 
the north uf Armenia runs the Araxes, with its 
n^nneroua tribntarieB. This river, which at its 
cnmnienccmient, owing to its many affluents, bears 
ihc PertiiaTi appellation of Haziira, springs from 
the aide of Bin Gol, or mountain of a Thousand 
about 30 miles south of Urzernm, and nearly 
in the centre of the space b(?twfoeo the e.u’.tern 
and western branches^, ot the Puphrate.s. Its 
course, from its first spring near dabnl Peihan, is 
almost N.E. for 14f> miles through Arimmia, when it 
turns eaatw'ard, being then nenr th^ frontier of 
Kara; this proximity continues for 110 miles. 
The bpurces of the Ariis and those of tlu* north 
branch of the FiiiphTatcs are about 10 miles from 
one another. According to Pliny, those sources 
are in the same mountain, and 600 paces asunder. 
In modern times, the north-eastern districts, along 
the banks of the Araxes, intervening between 
Azerbijau and Georgia, have been in general 
subject to the sovereigns of Peisia. 

K ITMH AR is a potter. It is a name derived from 
the Sanskrit Kumbhakara, — Kumbha meaning a 
water iar. The potter caste manufacture all kinds 
of earthen vessels, whether for domestic or general 
use. These aic made by the hand, and often dis- 
play considerable ingenuity. 

KU MI, also Ka-mi, a race in Arakaii, in lat 2r^ 
N., and long. 93^^ E., in the valley of the Koladyn 
river, which disembogues at Akyab. They assert 
that they once dwelt on the hills now held hj the 
Khyen, The Ku-rai of Arakan chiefly inhabit the 
Koladyn and its feeders. The Khy-oung-tba and 
Khu-nii or Kum-wi (properly Ku-mi) of the 
middle basin of the Koladyn belong to tlie Burman 
family. Their language has been partially examined 
by Captain Latter, who says it is evidently cognate 
to the Rakhaing form of the Bunuan. The 
majority of its words, however, aro non-Burman. 
The Ku-mi are fair, with small features, are 
divided into 27 clans, and the estimated number 
of the people is about 12,000. Of this tribe there 
are two divisions, called by themselves Ka-mi and 
Ku*-mi, and by the Arakanese Awa Ku-mi and 
Aphya Ku-mi. 

KUM I RAH, a variety of the elephant in 
Kachar. 

KUMIS. Tartar. Ma-ju-tsiu, Chin. The 
ordinary drink of the Tartars, a spirit made of 
mares* milk. Mares’ milk has 17 per cent, of 


Bolid matter and 8 per cent, of sugar of milk, 
which renders it very liable to undergo alcoholic 
fermentation. They pour the milk into a largo 
leathern veBsel, and when they have got a consider- 
able quantity, beat it till it begins to ferment like 
new wine. When it becomes quite sour, they 
beat it again violently, and then draw off the 
buttery part. The fermented whey makes a 
brisk sort of liquor, with an agreeable acid flavour, 
very intoxicating to those not much accustomed 
to it. The Tartars also make, from goats’ milk, a 
kind of butter, which they boil and keep for 
winter use in goats’ eking, and though they put 
no salt in it, it never spoils. After they have 
taken off the butter, they lK)il the curd again to 
make cheese, which they dry in the sun, and which 
is as hard as iron ; thfise cheeses they put into 
sacks for the winter store, and wdieu the supply 
of milk becomes scanty, they put this liard, sour 
curd into a leathern vessel, pour hot water uj*oii 
it, and beat it till it liijuefieB ; and with tius acid 
drink they liave to content themselves during tie* 
time of year ho seven ly felt by the pastorjd 
nations. The Tartars live chiefly on their fioeK,^ 
and the produce of tiie- chase.- -// rc’.v f 7o’/.va'.-o<d/y, 
i. p. 2(M) ; Stnith^a Chin. Mat Mi d. 

KUMNIALAB, in iht Malealam country, an 
artifi'-'r. The iVinkudi KuiumalHr of Mahih-cr 
arc the five artisan ■ the Ashari or carpenter,, 

the Mushari or brazier, the I'atUiii or golvlsinido. 
the I’erning-Kolle.n or blacksmith, and the Tol 
Kollen or ianmT. These five castes fohow the 
custom of Kiarrying one girl among thr(;e or 
four brothers, p.rA this custom h followed in some 
parts of Malabar by the Iduver, ,luver, or deet , 
toddy-drawers. Kookel Keloo, a Mair, a diGtrier 
iimuRifT in Mahihar (No. 4.8 ot the Madras JJter- 
ary Bocicty’s Journal of I8h9, pp, 31:^ stiyn the 
lyuver or Teeyer (toddy -draw its) are a sectiim of 
too servile class of people vlio, during; the time of 
the Brahmans and Fi rumaJs, came to M dahai 
from (.‘oylon to cam their iivelilu»od, it cannot, 
however, be accounUul for, how' they in many 
parts, though not, throughout the whole of Mala- 
bar, came to adopt the bca.stly custom of the 
Kuminalar of the country, v>f a single girl being 
married to three and four brothers ; and likewi.se, 
in some parts of the country, where this sail 
custom is not so generally prevalent among thenu 
the practice of taking their deceased brothers’ 
widows for wives, as the Musalman Moplah do. It 
is only in the taluks of Nidunganad, Kuttanad, 
Chow'ghat, and some parts of Yettutiiad, and a 
few adjoining spote in South Malabar alone, that a 
woman among the Nair is kept at the same time 
by tw'o or three different men, who are, though, 
never brothers. It is, however, very possible that 
the Teeyer may have taken the idea frofn this 
latter error, and themselves fallen into the otlur 
and more shameful one ; or perhaps they observe 
the custom, as they in general arc, as a document 
in its beginning shows, sprung from Kumrnalai 
or the Kuminalar from them, Qirough their then 
frequent intermarriages. The document calls 
them also lyuvahaiyer, a word equally low and 
contemptuous in Malabar, and of the same mean- 
ing as the word Kuminalar. ‘ Moreover, amongst 
the Nair of the whole of North Malabar (that is 
to say, from part of Cooroombranod as far as 
Mangalore), though soiuetiraes unchaste practices 
occur in their families, yet I can most confidently 
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assert tlmt the above abominable custom of one 
woman being kept by two or three men at the 
same time, never in ancient or modem time 
was once known. A Nair there will, though, 
occasionally marry two or three women in 
saccesaion, if the first or second prove barren, or 
all the children born die, or from any other like 
cause or domestic difference. Many of the Teeyer 
algo of that part of the country do, in some 
measure, follow the custom of the Nair ; but the 
Teyette (Teeyer women) of the remaining Teeyer 
there are notorious harlots, and become the con- 
cubines of Strangers of any caste or religion, and 
this without the least prejudice to their own caste, 
or any loss of esteem in society ; on the other 
hand, any such act proved against any females of 
the other castes, suDjects the person to excom- 
munication from caste, banishment from society, 
and all religious advantages. The Teeyer females 
of South Malabar do not, though^ so readily os 
those of the north, yield themselves to this dis- 
graceful practice. Owing to* the verv great 
number of castes, and the peculiar and (lifferent 
manners and customs in various parts of the 
country, the superficial inquiries of most foreigners 
have led them into error, and in their works they 
generally ascribe the same pernicious practices to 
all castes and parts of the country indiscrimi- 
nately.' 

‘ However, the Nair, Teeyer, and, indeed, all the 
other numerous castes of Malabar (including the I 
Cochin and Travancore countries, these bemg 
indeed the most striking in this respect), are in 
some way or other in a greater or less degree of 
error ; and reformation therefore is indeed much 
needed among them all. It is, though, very 
lamentable to find them dormant in their original 
state of depression, and not seeking for reforma- 
tion, rather growing blindly proud of their vain 
and different castes and privileges, and ready to 
run any risk, even that of hazarding their lives, 
only to preserve their castes.’ — Madras Lit. Soc. 
Journal, pp. 52-64 of 1859. 

KUMMERBAND. Hind. A sash, a waistbelt, 
a girder of the loins. 

KUMMUNGAR, in Bengal, a bone-setter. 

KUMPIL is a place of sacred resort amongst the 
Jains, where they annually bury on imago of one 
of their Tirthankara, and has been iramemorialiy 
established among them as a holy city. 

KUM-QUAT. Chin. Citrus Japonica ; fruit 
about the size of an oval gooseberry, with a sweet 
rind and sharp acid pulp. Preserved in sugar, 
according to the Chinese method, it is excellent. 
Groves of the Kum-quat are common on all the 
hill sides of Chusan. The bush grows from three 
to six feet high, and when covered with its orange- 
coloured fruit is a very pretty object 

KUM-RUDI, men who have adopted the Chinese 
svstem of secluding themselves from the rest of 
the world.— De Bode's Traveht, p. 22. 

KUMULULU, a place 85 miles S.W. from 
Shivelliputtun, and 70 miles from Cape Comorin, 
has an unfinl^ed Hindu rock temple of great 
elegance. It is supposed to have been erected 
to mark the triumph of Siva over Mahavira. — 
Fergusson. 

KUMUT, or bark cloth from the river Baram, 
supposed to be from a specieB of Artocarpus, is 
worn by the Kyan race when mourning their 
dead. — Royle^ Ftb, PL p. 841. 
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KUN or Khon, a tribe of the headwaters of the 
Koladyn river, beyond the Arakon boundary. 
The dialects of the Lung-Khe and Shendu liave 
fecial affinities with the Kyan, Khy-eng, and 
Ku-mi. The Kun language also pertains to this 
group. 

KuNA, a Pandiya king of the 9th century, who 
was a follower of Samanal doctrines, which are 
supposed to mean those of the Jaina or Buddhist 

KUNAVIRA PANDITAR was bom near 
Chingleput. He wrote two treatises in poetry, 
one called Ncminatam, and the other entitled 
Venpapattiyal. 

Kun A WAR is a subdivision of Bnshahir State 
in the Paniab. It is a rugged, mountaiimus 
country, and lies between lat. 81° 16* and 32° 8' 
N., and long. 77° 83' to 79° 2' E. ; area, 21,000 
sq. m. ; pop. 10,000. It is bounded on the N. by 
Spiti, on the E. by Chinese territory, on the S. 
by Bashahir and GorhWal, and on the W. by Kullu. 

Kunawat is usually divided into Upper and 
liOwer Kuuawar, and includes the upper part of 
the Sutlej basin. In Lower Kunawar the popu- 
lation consists of mixed Tibetan and Hindu races, 
the Turanian clement preponderating in the north, 
while the aoutheni region is mhabited by people 
of Aryan type. In physique, the Kunawari are 
tall, athletic, well made, and dark skmnod ; while 
their character stands high for hospitality, truth- 
fulness, and honesty. Alone among the neigh- 
bouring hill tribes, they successfully resisted the 
Gurkha invasion, and so completely baffled the 
enemy by breaking down bridges, that the Gurkhas 
entered into a convention by which, in return 
for a tribute of £750 per annum, they agreed to 
leave the valley unmolested. The religion of the 
Kunawar people shows the same mixed origin as 
the ethnical peculiarities. The northern villages 
profess Buddhism of the Tibetan model ; in the 
south, Hinduism prevails; while the middle region 
shades off gradually from one faith into the other, 
producing grotesque mixtures of ceremonial and 
belief. At Kanum, half-way acroes the tract, the 
Tibetan sacred books are in use, and the I^nia 
priests are there, but the Hindu veneration for 
kine still exists, and the distinctions of caste 
survive ; while at Hangrang, on the northern 
frontier. Buddhism assumes the pure Tibetan 
form. 

The Tartar husbandmen have a custom similar 
to those of Scotch farmers, who plait the first 
corn cut three-fold, and fix it over the chimney - 
piece till next harvest, when it is renewed. The 
Wtars use three ears of barley, which they paste 
outside above the door. Polyandry is general 
in Kunawar from the higher classes to the lowest 
Ghamars, one family having one wife, the elder 
brother being the more special husband. It is 
called Kurpa. Polyandry prevails also in Chinese 
Tartary and in the hilly tracts towards the plaina 
Besides this drawback on the increase of the 
TOpulatioD, there is another peculiar to Chinese 
Tartary and the adjoining countries; that is, 
celibacy, which is professed by numbers of the 
inhabitants ; and in some villages the monks or 
lamas and nuns form almost half the population. 

At all the elevated passes there are a number 
of square piles of stones, called Shughar, upon 
which passengers usually place a piece of quarts, 
or attach rags to poles, which are fixed In the 
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middle. There are also Beveral Shugliar on the arc less democratic than those of the Jat and 
neighbouring heights, sacred to the deota or Rajput, and, in the Mahratta villages, they have 
spirits of the mountains, who are supposed to at their head a potail. Few of the Kunbi ever 
inhabit the loftiest and most inaccessible points, enlist as soldiers. Sivaji and his descendants 
especially where there is much snow. The Shu- and some of his chiefs were, however, of this 
ghar at the passes are erected by travellers, but race, but their followers were drawn from the 
those on the higher peaks are commonly made at mawals of the Western Ghats, and latterly their 
the expense of some wealthy pilgrim not much armies were composed of the soldiers of fortune 
accustomed to the mountains, who has succeeded of every race. The Mahratta chiefs sprang from 
in crossing a pass, which is reckoned an arduous the people of Satara and Poona, but Holkar 
undertaking by an inhabitant of the plains. was of the shepherd, and the Gaekwar was of the 

The Tartars arc called by the Kunawar inhabit- cowherd caste ; while the Peshwa family, whf> 
ants of the lower parts, Zhad, Bhoteah or Bhutani, put the descendants of Sivaji aside, were Koiikani 
and their country is often named Bhot and Brahmans. Sivaji is also said to have been of 
Bhutan ; the Tartars are very different in appear- Rajput descent. 

ance and manners from the inhabitants of Lower The Kunbi of tlie Hyderabad dominions are 
Kunawar ; all those of Baahabir were formerly wholly illiterate. Indeed, till 1870, no attempt 
under the Chinese. The Tartars of Kunawar are had been made to educate the people of the 
not so stout as those farther to the eastward, and Hyderabad territories. Though education is 
have less of the Chinese features, are muscular, well making enormous strides in Berar and in British 
made^ and tall. The people are fond of dancing Maharashtra, there was no proper school met with 
and Binging, and they have several annual festivals, in all the Editor’s journeys from 1866 to 1869, 
which they celebrate with a degree of joy scarcely amounting to about 9000 miles, and only occasion- 
known amongst other Asiatic nations. The greatest ally a few lads were to be seen, children of 
festival is called Mentiko, which prevails through- foreigners, learning, in a verandah, the elements 
out the whole of Kunawar; it is held in the begin- of the Hindi or Mahrati. In that eastern part of 
niug of September ; its origin is not known. All the Mahratta country, the knowledge of reading 
the people who are able to move leave their villages, or writing of any tongue was almost unknown, 
and ascend the nearest bill ; they proceed slowly, The Arjawna Kunbi reside in Western India, 
making a circuit of several days, and this is a They arc subdivided into a number of classes, 
time of the greatest festivity. They adorn them- many of whom do not eat together, or intermarry, 
selves with garlands and flowers, and sing and dance The Kunbi, in Berar, allot themselves into eleven 
to the sound of music, which is much more melo- classes — 

dious than the tunes of Hindustan. They have all Mali. Haldi Mali. Sagar. Vindesa. 

sorts of amusements, run foot and horse races, Full Mali. Wanjerl Atole. Paznl 

when the ground will admit of it, perform feats Mall Gantadi. Tolale. 

of agility, feast, and drink. The 1881 Census Report gave different appella- 

Tne language shades off, like the religion, from tions for these, and stated 5,388,487 as the 
the IHbetan in the north to Sanskritic dialects on number of Kunbi in India, 
the Indian side. In Lower Kunawar, the pro- With the exception of the Haldi Mali and Pazni, 
pondorating language is Hindi, and is called they have Koti vya whar amongst each other, but 
Milchaii, but the Bhot preponderates in Upper not Beti vya whar, i.e. they eat with each other, 
Kunawar. TheLubrungor Kanumand thoLidung but do not intermarry. The Berar Kunbi and 
or Lippa are varieties of the Milchau. In Sungnam, Mali eat flesh, drink liquor in moderation, and 
the word Theburskud is used to designate all their widows may all re-marry if they choose, 
variations from the regular form of speech. The except those of the deshinukh, who follow the 
fleshy and stone fruits of Kunawar are the grape, high -caste custom. The Kunbi form the stock 
apricot, peach, apple, walnut, and mulberry, of the people of the N.W, parts of the Hyderabad 
Sungnam is famous for its apples, Akpa for grapes, territory and in the Hyderabad assigned districts, 
and Pangi for walnuts. From Kanum to Miru Kunbi women are stout, coarse, and robust. This 
rid^, in Upper Kunawar, are to be found the term, throughout the Mahratta country and Con- 
Cedrus deodara, Pinus Gerardiana, P. excelsa, tral India, is applied exclusively to the cultivating 
Abies Smithiana, Abies Webbiana, Juniperus class of Hindu Sudra, It is derived from the 
exoelsa, Populus alba, Juglans regia, Corylus Mahratta word Kunbawa, which means agricul- 
columa, Anneniaoa vulgaris, Pyrus malus, Cerasus tural tillage. 

puddum, Quercus ilex, and Salix alba. — Cleghoni^ Koeri, Kurmi, and Kunbi are great agricultural 

PanJ. Report,^. 68 ; Imp, Gaz. classes. Many other castes, Kamma, Kapu, 

KUNAWEZ. Hind. A Bokhara and Persian Vallala, Wakkali, are employed ib the cultivation 
fabrio of plain shot silk, with a thread, say of of the soil. Indeed, every Hindu, however humble 
green one way, and red the other ; it is the 'same, his station, likes to have his plot of ground, which 
but a finer fabric, than the Dariyai dhupch^. himself or his wife and children, or other relations, 
KUNBI, a Mahratta race engaged in cultivation, or in default of them, some of his friends, may 
They are also the main body of the cultivating cultivate. Property in land is considered by the 
population of Gujerat, where they are the chief people generally, of every rank and caste, to be 
owners of the soil ; and, though quiet and unpre- the safest and most satisfactory mode of investing 
tending, are a robust, sturdy, independent agri- money, little or much, notwithstanding the heavy 
culturm Deople. Throughout the Mahratta country, tax upon the soil Koeri, Kurmi, and Kunbi are 
Berar, Nagpur, end K^desh, they are the princi- agriculturists byprofeasion, and perhaps, least of all 
pal Bgrioulturists. Mr. Campbell considers them the castes, have suffered themselves to be diverted 
(pp. 93, 94, 95) to be quite Aryan in their features, from their own proper occupation. 
mtitutioDS, and manners, though their institutions Koeri, Kurmi, and Kunbi are very laborious in 
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tfieir hAbits ; on which account, and also for their 
general peaceableness, they have secured the 
respect of all the other castes. While they are 
eog^ed in the cultivation of the land, the main 
distinction between them — for they are quite 
separate as tribes — is, that a considerable num- 
ber of the Koeri are vegetable ^lardeners. They 
have immense gardens in the viemity of cities and 
towns, which are supplied by them with various 
kinds of vegetables. The Koeri are the principal 
jfrowers of poppy, and producers of opium, both 
m Benares and Behar. The 1881 census returned 
1,207,951 Koeri. — Sherring^s Tribes, 

KUNCHI, also MuthL Hind. A handful ; the 
first is applied to grain in the stalk at harvest 
time; the other to such edibles in merchandise 
as sugar, raisins, etc., collectively termed Keranoh. 
Eunchi means also any small quantity ; it is the 
Saxon, a puckle, the right of taking a handful at 
harvest, granted to holy men. 

KUNCHI-TAGAR. Karn. A tribe of agri- 
culturists in Mysore claiming to bo pure Sudra. 

KUNCHNI. Hind. A dancing girl, properly 
Kanchni. Kunchni ka Taifah, a band of dancing 
girls. 

KUND or Ghoont is a hill breed of horses of the 
Himalaya mountains, generally small, strongly 
made, hard-mouthed, and sometimes almost un- 
manageable. In ascending hill faces, or passing 
along the declivities of mountains, it is best to let 
them have their own way, for in an intricate 
passage they often show more sagacity than the 
rider. Their common pace is a kind of arable, 
and they stop every now and then to breathe, 
when no application of the whip will move them. 
They arc sure-footed, and sometimes halt at the 
edge of a precipice, to the terror of the rider. They 
arc not so quick in ascending hills as the low- 
country horses, but they descend with double the 
speed, and endure great fatigue. The ghoont 
animal seldom carries any burden but a man ; they 
are bred chiefly for sale. They have two breeds, 
one a small ghoont, never above 12 haiids high, 
peculiar to the country ; and the other a large 
breed, from 18 to 18i hands high, is bought from 
the Chinese, and usually comes from OhumutrL 
For a Chinese ghoont two years old, they give a 
Spiti ghoont four years old. All are equally hardy, 
and are kept out the whole winter, except the 
yearlings, which are housed. During winter the 
ghoont live on the roots of the stunted bushes, 
and are very expert at scraping the snow from 
off them with their fore feet. The breed of ghoont 
might bo improved with a little care. Many are 
killed during winter by wolves and leopards. — 
J*oweU's Handbook ; Captain Gerardos Kunawar. 

KUNDA, Kund, or Khand. Hind. A pit, a 
hollow, a lake, a natural reservoir. Sita Kund 
is a sacred pool near Monghyr ; Brahma-Kund is 
nt the source of the Brahmaputra. Also a large 
earthenware pot. 

KUNDA-GOLAK is a term applied to tho 
adulterous offspring of a Brahman man and 
woman, but it is applied to Brahmans of a low 
order. Kunda and Golaka are distinct words, the 
first being a bastard, the second the child of a 
widow. — [Vilsou. 

KUNDALU. Hind. A nettle of the Himalaya ; 
its fibres are made into rope, also snow sandals. 

KUNDA MOUNTAINS, in the Neilgherry dis- 
trict, in lat ir 9' to 21' 40" N.,and long. 76 


27' 50" to 76® 46' E., are the western wall of the 
Neilgherry plateau rising abruptly from Malabar. 
Avalanche peak, 8502 feet, and Makurti, 8402 
feet. The Bhawani river rises in this range. 

KUNDO-DHARA. Sansk. The umbrella, 
bearer of the Hindu god Iswara. 

KUNDUZ, when visited by Dr. Lord about 
1886, was a territory on the east of Balkh, ruled 
by a Mir. Colonel MacGregor names as districts 
Kunduz, Khulm, Baglan, Gnori, Doshi, Kalagao, 
Khosht, Khinja.:, Indarab, Chal, Tashkurgan, and 
others, as ports of Afghan-Turkestan. It is a 
region of incessant change. Its river rises in 
at^ut lat. 84° 52' N., long. 67° 10' E., is about 800 
miles long, nms into the Amu or Jihun river. It 
receives the Indarab, 65; and Kanah-i-bad, 90 
miles. . Kunduz has varied ^atly. It is sur- 
rounded on all sides by hills, and is so vot 
insalubrious that the proverb runs, If you wish 
to die, go to ivuuduz.* The chief, Murad Beg, ill- 
treated Moorcroft, and robbod him of money and 
effects to die extent of *23,000 rupees. In 1880, 
he had occupied all the valley of the Oxus, and 
ruled all the countries immediately north of 
Hindu Kush. It li<58 in a valley among the hills 
running from E. to W. about 80 miles, and from 
N to about 40 miles, and the great mountain, 
the Hindu Kush, is visible. 

KUNET, a rrce who form nearly two-thirds of 
the population of the hill tracts between the 
rivers Beas and Tons. The name of Kunawar is 
derived from them. They are the ancient Kuninda 
or Kulinda of tho Kulindrine district of Ptolemy, 
which that writer places between the Vepasis and 
Ganges. Tlie Kunet form 58 per cent m Kullu, 
67 per cent in the states round about Simla, and 
62 per cent in Kunawar. They are very numer- 
ous in Sirmore and Bashahir, and considerable 
numbers in Ainbala, Karnal, and Ludhiana, with 
a few in tho Dehli and Hoshiarpur districts.— 
CvTuiinghanij p. 17. 

KUHG, a Chinese family, lineal desoeudants of 
Confucius, whose surnamo was Kung ; the oldest 
and highest European families sink into insimifi- 
cance before it The great ancestor of the Kung, 
Kung Fu Tze or Confucius, was born 561 B.O., 
and died in the year 479 b.c., at the age of 72 or 
73. During his lifetime the country now known 
as China was parcelled out into a number of in- 
dependent states and coramonwealtbs. He was 
the son of the chief minister at the court of the 
king of Loo, and was himself of royal descent. 
He rose to the dignity of minister of that king- 
dom, and by lectures on ethics gained many dis- 
ciples, but later he resigned civil employ, and 
devoted himself to those works on philosophy 
which up to the present day regulate both the 
government and the religion of the State. Ho 
collected also the earliest documents relating to 
the history of his people and country, the popular 
songs and sacred hymns, the chronolomcal em- 
blems, and their explanations (Bunsen^ God in 
History, i. p. 259). Confucius must have been 
almost contemporary with Pythagoras, Thales. 
Socrates, Solon, Buddha, and Herodotus, but the 
principles inculcated by the Chinese philosopher 
far outvie those promulgated by the sages of 
ancient Greece. Ooniuciui. 

KIH^GGUN. Hind. A bracelet Kunggun 
kbolna, a Muhammadan ceremony. 

KUNGI. Hind. Wheat blight or red rust 
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KUNG-QUA, Chin. A resting-place for 
travellers, or rather for officers of government in 
Loo-Choo. The Kung-qua corresponds verj 
nearly to the Turkish khan, except that, being 
used onfy by persons of some consideration, it is 
far more neat and elegant in every respect The 
house resembles a private dwelling of the better 
class. Kung means a palace ; Kung Tsoi Chong, 
temporary resting-places for the dead. 

KUNGU. Hind. A kind of rouge in great 
request among the ladies of Sind, who keep it in a 
little ornamented box. — Burlon^s Scinde^ p. 392. 

KUNGU R, Kunjur, or Chungur, a wandering, 
houseless race in the Panjab, probably the same 
AS the Chinganeh of Turkey, the Italian Zingaro, 
the Spanish Gitano, and the English gypsy. About 
Dehli, the race is called Kunjur, a word which 
in the Panjab implies a courtesan dancing girl. 

KUNIGAL, in the Tumkur district of Mysore, 
in lat. 13° 1' 40" N., and long. 77° 4' 10" E., has 
a horse-breeding establishment 
KUNJANA is the name given by Muhamma- 
dans in the Southern Mahratta country to a 
migratory tribe, who style themselves Raj-yogni. 
They are of ordinary stature, dark- featured, and 
not well-favoured, and state that they came 
originally from Bhopal about a.d. 1700. They 
encamp without the walls of cities, and have no 
definite period of residence. The men play on 
musical instruments, and the women combine the 
art of dancing to fascinate the spectators. They 
call themselves Hindus, and say they worship the 
Brahmanical deities ; but they wear clothes like 
th^ Muhammadans, and never have Brahmans to 
reside at their festivals. They also eat the cow, 
ut never eat the hog. They bury their dead, 
and they place offerings of rice to the manes of 
the dead, and draw the most favourable omen of 
the state of the deceased by the offerings being 
eaten by a crow. 

KUNJI, Ganji, or Conji. Hind. A porridge or 
oaudle made by boiling wheat, rice, etc. In the 
south of India, a usual term for food ; also starch. 

KIJNJU. Hind. Red powder made by steeping 
turmeric root in an alkali, used in India for the 
forehead marks of the Hindus. 

KUNKAR. Hind. Nodular, tufaceous, traver- 
tine-like deposits of carbonate of lime. It is 
formed in all soils by the action of springs, like the 
travertinee of Italy. In some places it is a pure 
carbonate of lime; in others it is a concreted 
limestone or pisolite; these* kinds are used for 
road-making. 

It is a Hindustani word, meaning nodule. 
There are two varieties, the red and ^e white ; 
the red differs from the white solely in containing 
a laiye proportion of peroxide of iron ; the white 
consists of carbonate of lime, silica, alumina, and 
sometimes magnesia and protoxide of iron. Kun- 
kar is also deposited by calcareous waters abound- 
ing in infusorial animal culm: the waters of the 
annual inundations are rich in lime, and idl the 
facts that have come under observation appear to 
indicate that this is the source of the aunkar 
depoMt, which is seen in a different form in the 
Italian travertine, and the crescentic nodules of 
the Isle of Sheppey and of Boulogne. Kunkar is 
mostly nodular, — always fresh water and recent, — 
in most cases in the act of being formed under 
our eyes. It is sometimes found in thick stratified 
beds like the travertine near Rome, and seems in 


this case to have been formed by calcareous 
springs. More generally it is met with in clay or 
alluvial soil, in the shape of small pieces from the 
size of peas or filberts to that of the hand. In the 
blue clay which stretches along the Indian shores, 
it is found in vast abundance, generally assuming 
the most fantastic forms ; indeed, it abounds in 
every rice field and open soil all over the country. 
The more recent varieties seem to be formed by 
the agency of the rains. When the earth abounds 
with vegetation, the tepid waters are charged with 
fixed air, and dissolve the lime prevailing in the 
soil everywhere around, the mineral being again 
thrown down as the advancing season dispels the 
excess of gas. It in this state absorbs the clayey 
matter around, and cements it into kunkar. This 
is collected by the lime-burner, placed with fire- 
wood in small-sized conical kilns, and burnt in 
the usual way. It contains 72 of carbonate of 
lime, 15 of sand, and 11 of clay and oxide of iron ; 
but usually about 70 per cent, of carbonate of 
lime, about 2J per cent, of carbonate of magnesia, 
a trace of oxide of iron, and 10 to 20 per cent, of 
sand and clay. Mixed with half ite weight of 
river sand, it makes an excellent mortar ; burnt 
in pieces of a cubic inch or so in size, and then 
powdered without slaking, it forms n tirst-ratc 
water cement, setting in a few minutes, and be- 
coming as hard as stone. The finer varieties of 
kunkar are burnt with charcoal all throughout 
the country, in neat pigmy-looking kilns, 2^ feet 
high and about as much in diameter at the base. 
These hold about a cubic foot of material, or about 
dC lbs. of charcoal and kunkar in equal parts. 
When burnt and slaked, it is then made up into 
bricks, which are sold in the bazar for the purpose 
of whitewashing. The ordinary Indian cement is 
chunam in its various forms. The only Indian 
building matcrialB which differ materially from 
those of the rest of the world are laterite, concrete, 
and kunkar. — Col. Sykes^ Lond. Geol Tram.y 
1836 ; Dr. Buist ; GShaughimsy. 

KITNR-BOJI, also Kund-mandla, Hind., in 
Benares and the Doab, the day on which the 
seed-sowing is completed, — held as a holiday ; 
the remnant of the seed-com is made into a 
cake, which is partaken of in the field, and in 
part distributed to Brahmans and beggars. 

KUNTA. Hind. A mace or spear, which 
formed one of the insignia of royalty of the 
Chalukya dynasty when ruling at Kalian. 

KUNTA in Coorg, Gunta in the Dekhan, a 
pond, a small tank. 

KUNTAN. Mahr. A pander, a pimp. A 
caste said to be sprung from a Yaisya father and 
a Brahman mother, whose office is attendance on 
the women’s apartments, and providing dancing 
girls and courtesans. — Wilsoii's Glossary. 

KUNTHA. Hind. A necklace or rosary of 
lar^ beads made of silver, crystal, or the eartli 
of Karbala. 

KUNTI, also called Pritha, also Parshni, was 
the daughter of the Yadava prince Sura, king of 
the Suiasenas, whose capital was Mathura, on the 
Yamuna. She was sister of Vasudeva, but was 
given by her father to his childless cousin, Kunti- 
bhoja, by whom she was brought up. Hindu 
mythology says that in her maidenhood she 
showed such attention to the sa^e Durvasas ; 
that he ^ve her a charm by which she could 
have a child by any god she wished. She in- 
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vokcd the sun, and Kama was born, without any i extort payment of a debt, or to intimidate the 


detriment to her virginity, but Kama was never- 
tiielcBS exposed on the banks of the Yamuna. 


officers of Government or others from importu- 
nato'^ demands, as the effect of thjB sacrifice was 


^Subsequently she married Pandu, to whom she supposed to involve in great sin the person 
boro three sons, Yudishthra, Bhiina, and Arjuna, whoso conduct forced the constructor of the kur 
who were called Pandavas. After the end of to this expedient. 

the great war, she retired into the forest with In January 1880, the thakur of Sandwar 
Dhritarashtra and his wife Gandliari, and they ad sent his vakeel to the village of Upni, near Bikanir, 

• 1 1 V e * T-v . -11 m ..t 


jjerished in a forest fire. — D. 


to collect the village revenues. The Siddhs of 


KUN-YAM, the Chinese goddess of mercy, is Upni refused to pay the usual malba, a small tax 
worshipped with great pomp on her natal day, levied to defray village expenses. They got 
the 19th day of the second month. She was a together otlu > Siddhs from the neighbouring 
liuddhist nun who was (^nonized, and women villages to the number of IhO; and the whole 
and children frequent her temples and burn body began to ‘ sit dharna,’ and threatened to bury 
iiicence piistillea ; she is also much worshipped themselves alive unless tliey were exempted from 
during the Tsing-Hing or worshipping of Graves, paying the tiix. The thakur consulted with the 
Her temples arc very numerous. talisildar of Giijangarli, who tried to persuade 

KUP. Bind. Mud wells, mud volcanoes. See the men to go te Hikanir and prefer any corn- 


IJam Chandar ; Volcano. i*. - u i v i 

KUIVXSI or Kaj)asi, a plant remarkable for the i Siddhs refused, and as the thakur still declme<j 
under surface in its leaves being covered with j to give in Uieir 'demand, they actually buried 
;i <;()tton-like tomentum. 


plaint thcn‘ which they had to make. 


The people 


wo of their number. — an old man of 7h, 
i old woman of bf). The raj officials and 


Himalaya use it ns tinder. It is also spun into and r.ii old woman of bf). Ihe raj officials and 
t bread, and woven into cloth, of which bags an* I the luniberdars of the village tried to prevent tlie 
made. The flt^in<^ until examined, looks jvs if 1 murder ; but the Siddhs drew their swords, aiid 


made. The string, until examined, looks jvs if 
lormed of fibre. A coarse kind of biauket, called 
kurki, is said to be made of this substance by the* 
hill people north of Dehra. — }ioyU\ Fib. /V. p. 301. 

KUHPAM, Coopa, Cupa, Tam., as in Manjacu 


carried out their pur[K)S(*. — Mm. Ellicood ; ('ole. 
Ml/th. Hind. p. 148. 

KUK. IH Ni). A remission in rent in favour 
of high-c.'iste cultivators, to enable them to 


pani, tin* name by which Guddalorc is known to emjdoy a plougliinaii. 

the natives. It is a Tamil word, signifying a KUU or Kar, a term in use amongst the 
small village, one occupied by humble people or Mahrutta and Nair races. Many of the principal 
l.v Mahratta families derive their name from u com- 


by (isln*rinen, 
KUPPA -MANI. 


Tam. Acalypha Indica, 


Mahratta families derive their name from u com- 
pound forme 1 from that of the village where 


with which cats are so enchanted, that they they were born and the substantive ^ 
play with it as they would with a cajitured signifies iis Nnubal-luir, 1 

imuiso, throwing it into ti.e air, watcl.ing to B. r Kur, otc. Kur, >n Ma eai., muauH a ^ 
if it will move.— p. ;):i ; I 'uV//. I he penpK of Malalmr, from 

KUl’l'AUTllALA, a I'anjal) clilefbliip with a liraluuans to the lowest • 

r.-ija of tlie Sikh sect. The raja wlio died about A.n. c a.sses,- tlie (di.^vara-Kiir, the ^ J> 

1 «7f; V w,ia burned on ti.e l.atrks of the, (iodavery, da.ss ; and the Pamnyur-Kur, ti.e uv 

near Na.sik. The collin was taken along a private i-.g claas. Ti.e.r nsages d.fTer 

. .. 11 r .... * 1 ... i.«..iru . iicfii.r fi.tnH 3 ir<‘ ciirefiil v nresirved . — Aiatcom 8 


.oad to the us.ml place of cremation on ti.e banks .hst.uet.uns are 7 I* 

of the Gdavery, conveyed over the river ford /m/.o, .. p. ^ ' l' 

to a .speeial .site, where ti.e funend pile w.u. .■.ectcl, K U It K urkn, or .\1 au. .. tr be o K.^^ 

A m n.l,er of Imld coins were scattered on the n*' -’. .V':*;''!?, 


A miniber uf gold coins were scattiTou on iJh* ni 
wuy ; and tlu; young raja and hi.s brother, lads H 
of twenty and eighteen, followed the corpse U 
liarefooted ; and, after going through m'c.cHsaiy M 
relighjtis ablutions, the former liiiuHelf lighted hi 
Hu* pyre. The deceased, prior to cremation, k( 
nn.s wrapped in most gorgeous and expensive i se 
k'hawls and kinkobs, bis jewels were left on him, . iii 
.iiul all consumed with the body in the flames. | ai 
'I’ be ashes ami bones were afterwards collecU’d, j K 
the former deposited in the Government tri’asuiy, s< 
to be shortly and finally deposited under a foun- ol 
tain about to be erected on the banks of the di 
river ; and the bones were deposited in a basin ti 
in Ihii river set apart for the r(*ception of sueb, 'j 
Kt.H'PHUL. Hind. A salt of soda obtained e: 
from the waters of the lake of Lunar, used in ai 
lixing the red dyes of cloth. * 

KUK, the l^orsian form of Cyrus. 

KUK. A Hindu practice for extorting a debt ti 
was called erecting a kur, meaning a circular t 
pile of wood, which was prepared ready for con- 
tlagration. Upon this, soinetimes a cow, mul ^ 
sometimes an old woman, was plaet*d by the eoii- 
slruetorsof tlie pile, and the whole was consumed n 
together. Tlie object of this practice w;w t<. h 

(VJ9 


KUK, Kurkii, or Muasi, are a tribe of Kolarian 
race, who of'cupy Niinur, the (luvrilgarh Hills of 
Herar, Kalibhit, the western Safpura, iiorthwardK 
towards Indore, and to the N.W. ami W. of the 
Mahmleva Hills. 'I'lay are not Goml, but a 
bianeli of tlie Kol family, d'be Kurku ami Goml 
keop themselves M-parate, ami they each havo a 
separate languagi*. Tliere are 28,7t)9 of Kurku 
in Herar. Tiiere are about 4000 of them m Woou 
ami Amraoti. Along with the Andh, Goml, ami 
Kolumb, they occupy the Mailghat and the 
H»ulherii skirts of its hills. They resemble t^ch 
otluT in appearance, tlmugb tlu*y each speak a 
(lilTeivnt tongue, and in Hieir features they differ 
from th(‘ villagers. Tin* Kurku have tl.eir head- 
1 pi alters on and around the Ncrbadda IuIIb, and 


oU. ;....! ext::,:.! wcst.v,.,r,l M.nmgl. Duitul and HoBbang- 

Wkc Tluuar uHcd in ..l.ad .ub fa.’ a.s llcri.a.upur uud Amrgarb. I m 

■on, of OvruB <•>»■ Kurku liold bucI. a pracUce au abomu.u- 


L."BUUud!.KWvti;;riGuVk a.ul Kmwa ..f 
TIL tx. I K.ir of Gawdgarl.. The cIobc rclatumBlup of Ibc 



KURAB. 


KURAM. 


Kur and Santal, and their Beparation from the 
Dravidian, may be illuatrated by a few examples : 



Kurl. 

Ban- 
tali or 
Kol. 

Oond 

dialects. 

Tamil. 

Telugu. 

Dog 

Sita, Chita 

Seta 

Nei 

Nay 

Kukka 

Bar 

Lutur 

Lutnr 

Kavi 

Kadu 

Chaoo 

Hair 

Op, Up 

Up 

Meir 

Mayir 

Yentekalu 

Noso 

Mn 

Mu 

Muku 

Mukku 

Mukku 

Belly 

Lai 

Lai 

Pir 

Wairu 

Karpu 

Fire 

Bingal 

Singol 

Narpu 

Nerappu 

Neppu 

Water 

Da 

Da 

Tanni 

Tannir 

Niru 

House 

Ura 

Ora 

Kon 

Vidu 

Illu 

Star 

Epal 

Ipil 

Sukum 

Tarakei 

— 

Man 

Koro 

— 

Manwai 

Manidan 

Manshi 

Two 

Barku 

Bara 

Band 

Irandu 

Randu 

Three 

Apkor 

Apia 

Mund 

iMundru 

Mum 


KURAB. Pers. Thifl is seen when looking 
on a plain covered with haze or mist, but not 
reflected as the mirage. It constitutes^ however, 
that deceptive appearance for which the Persians 
have various names, such os Kurab, Kavir, 
Namayaah-i>Ab, Serab, etc. — Ouseley's Travels^ 
i. p. 270. 

KURACHEE LIGHTHOUSE, on Manors 
point, in lat. 24° 47' 20^ N., and long. 66° 58' 
E. Kurachee, iron steamboats ran on the 

Indus to Multan, calling at Beacon, Tatta, Hyder- 
abad. Prior to the conquest of Sind, it was an 
insignificant fishing town, but is now of import- 
ance as the terminus of the Sind railway and the 
seaport of Sind, in 1881 with 73,560 inhabitants. 
See Karachi. 

KURAL, a celebrated poetical production in 
Tamil, treating of morals, by Tiruvalluvar, re- 
garded by all 'familians as the finest composition 
of which the Tamil can boast. It appears to be 
not only the best but the oldest Tamil work of 
any extent which is now in existence. Its date 
seems not later than the 9th century a.d. There 
is no trace in the Rural of the mysticism of the 
modem Puranic system ; of Bhakti, or exclusive 
enthusiastic faith in any one deity of the Hindu 
pantheon ; of exclusive attachment to any of the 
sects into which Hinduism has been divided since 
the era of Sankara ; or even of acquaintance 
with the existence of any such sects. From the 
indistinctness and undeveloped character of the 
Jaina element wbicli is contiiined in it, it seems 

S robable that in TiruviUluvar’s age and country 
ainism was rather an esoteric ethical school, than 
an independent objective system of religion, and 
was only in the process of development out of 
the older Hinduism. Certain poetical composi- 
tions are attributed to Auvaiyar, the matron, a 
reputed sister of 'riruvalluvar, of which some at 
least do not belong to so early a period. It 
teaches a monotheism, and the later Buddhists 
or Jaiuas acknowledged an Adibuddha or Adi- 
vara, called sometimes Adidevan or primordial 
god. Its form is exquisitely poetic. 

Tiruvalluvar means divine soothsayer. Kiiral 
signifies short or condensed. It is divided into 
three parts, treating of virtue, wealth, and 
pleasure. It contains 133 chapters of ten distichs 
each, resoiubling the Sanskrit Sutras, the first 
line containing four feet, and the second line 
three. Ten commentaries have been written by 
native scholars upon the Rural, of which that 
by the Brahman Purimelalaga is considered the 
best. The Rev. H. Bower says, ‘The work is 
superior to the Institutes of Menu, and is worthy 


of the divine Plato himself.’ Beschi translated 
it into Latin, and Dr. Graul into German; T. 
W. Ellis, Esq., translated portions of it into 
English. The Rev. W. H. Drew translated 68 
chapters, with occasional notes and an index 
verboriim. The following is the first chapter as 
translated by Mr. Ellis : — 

* As ranked in every alphabet, the first, 

The self-same vowel, stands, so in all worlds 
Th’ eternal God is chief. 

WTiat is the fruit that human knowledge gives, 

If at the feet of him who is pure knowledge 
Due reverence be not paid ? 

They who adore his sacred feet, whose grace 
Gladdens with sudden thrill the fervent licart, 
High o’er the earth shall soar to endless joy. 

To him whom no affection moves nor hate, 

Those constant in obedience, from all ill, 

In this world and the next, ore free. 

Those who delight with fervent mind to praise 
The true and only Lord of heaven and earth, 

No false ideas of right and wrong can cloud. 

Those who pursue the patli of his true law. 

Who is of sensual organs void, in heaven 
Shall dwell in never-ending bliss. 

The anxious mind against corroding thought 
No refuge hath, save at the sacred feet 
Of him to whom no likeness is. 

Hard is the transit of this sea of vice. 

Save by that Being’s gracious aid, who is 
Himself a sea of virtue. 

Of virtue void, as is the palsied sense, 

The head must be, that bows not at his feet 
WTiose eight- fold attributes pervade the world. 

Of those who swim the wide extended sea 
Of mortal birth, none ever can escape, 

But they who to the foot of Go(l adhere.’ 

— Murdoch's Catalogue, See Tiruvallavar. 

KURALEA. Kahn. A shepherd race, who 
manufacture coarse woollens. 

KUKAM district is the valley of the river 
Kuram, about 60 miles long, and breadth from 3 
to 10 miles. The scenery is fine, and in some 
places grand, the Safed Koh forming a magnifi- 
cent background to a picture of quiet beauty. 
The Kuram river runs through green fields and 
sunny orchards, and numerous villages dot the 
plain. The principal spur from the Safed Koh 
range is the Ptuwar ridge, which runs south and 
divides into two branches, one of which is parallel 
to the Kuram. The number of fighting men of the 
Kuram tribes have been thus estirnated—Mingal, 
8000 ; Jaji, 800 ; Bangjish, 5620 ; Turi, 5000. 

Thall is about 2500 feet, Kuram is nearly 4800, 
and the pass of the Peiwar is 8500 over sea-level. 
Of the j)eaks about Peiwar that of Karaia is 
15,400 feet, while tiiat of Sikuram is 15,600 in 
height. The Kuram plains are in summer totally 
devoid of water, and in winter are covered with 
snow. Along the base of the Safed Koh range 
numerous valleys debouch upon the plain ; these 
are extremely fertile. The oriental plane, the 
walnut, and the amlok grow to a great size ; and 
orchards contain the apple, apricot, plum, quince, 
and grape. The soil yields two crops during the 
year, the first being barley, wheat, and clover ; 
the Bea>nd rice, maize, and one of the inillete. 
On the slopes of the mountains the limit of forest 
is usually reached at 11,000 feet; in some favoured 
spots single trees of Pinna excelsa and Abies 
Webbiana not unfrequently exist up to 12,000. 
i A dense forest occupies the ridges of the Peiwar- 
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KUBAO. 


KURDISTAN. 


kotal, couKiatiiifr cliiefly of deodar, witli Abies Pat and the neighbouring lulls, and nil the 
Smithiana and Pinus excelsa. On its spurs this country on the road from Main Pat through 
forest growth completely disappears at 11,000 Cliaudargarh and Jashpur to Kauchi, consist of 

feet, and is replaced with flat masses of the metamorphic rocks, with the exception of a cap 

common iimiper. This disappears at 12,000 feet, of trap and laterite on Main Pat. 
leaving the suimnitH of the peak perfectly bare, KURBAJ. Auah. A switcli of dried and 
unless where a boulder affords shelter to eoine twisted hippopotamus hide, the fertile, horsewhip, 
alpine jilant. Some of the exceptionally large and cat-o’-nine-tails of Egypt— if ar/en'.? Afecco, 
trees measured as follows ; — Plano, circumference, i. j). flO. 

.1.1 feet ; walnut. 17 feet; deodar, 21 feet ; celtis, KURBAN. Akau, A sacrifice. Mark vii. 

16 feet; oak, 13 feet; a variety of the black 11 has, ‘But j ■ say, If a man shall say to his 

poplar, 10 feet 6 inches. For light, pine father or mother, It is Corban, (that is to say, a 
splinters are us(m 1 ; and in lieu of vegetable oils gift,) by whatsoever thou mightest be profitea by 
for food, the melted fat of the tail of the large- me ; he shall be free.’ This word is often used 
tailed shec'p is consumed. A very liandsnme by men or women addressing a superior, in which 
new clematis, with flowers of a pale lemon colour, casi' it means merely, I am your sacriflee. The 
and from .‘1 inches to 5 inches in diameter, calle:l word has allusion to an approaching to God, and 
riftiT General ]h)bert8, and a new yellow rose, are means . a sacrifice, a victim, an offering, an 
among the many new species found. oblation, for whicli also we have the Greek Kup- 

KURAO. 7'he practice, whicli i.s also known 'rtufia. The other Vords in the Arabic, Sadqa, 
lo the eastward by the name of IJorhuri e, in the h'ida, and Tassaduq, mark tlie contiiimnco of the 
Dckhan by Butt’lihco, and in other provinces by sacrificial rite. Sadna, jiroperly Satlaua, means 
the name of Dliun echa, is followed among tie* aln s, propitiatory omuings, and sacriiic**. The 
Jat r.'ices, but is not very openly confessed even words are coniir.u<‘d into Hindustani, in Sadcie- 
aniong them, ns some degree of discredit is su])- jana or Sadqe-hoi'.a, to become a sacrifice tor 
posed to attiich to it. It is only younger brothers the welfare of anotluT ; and Sadim-karna, to 
who form these connections, elder brothers being sicrifice for tlu* welfare of another. Muhammad- 
[irohibited from marrying their younger brothers’ arir of India Jiave two gi(;at Kurban or religious 
widows; but among the Jat of Dehli even this festivals, —the Pakr-Ked, calh'd also Ecd-iis-Zolin, 
is not prohibited. Ran jit tfingli went some’ st(‘ps also Fed-i-Kurbau, which is held on the 10th 
further. He took by Kurao a lady betrotfu^d to //i-ul-Huj, in comnu'inoration of the offering up 
his fatlior, Maha Singh ; he also took J)ya Koiuo of Ishrnael by Ahraliam. The oilier is the Eed- 
wur and Riitun Koonwur, the widows of Sahel ul-Fitr or Ibunzan-ki-KiMl, held on the Ist of 
Singli, the chief of Gujerat, his own uncle-in-Iaw. Sliawal, at tlu' close of the Ramzan fast. Three 
It is o])tional with the Jat widow to take eithc*r lesser Keil are tiu' Akhiri Uhar Shainhah, on the 
the eldest (Jeth) or the youngest, who is generally last W'ediieHduy of Safar, when Maliomeil in his 
jirefi'iTed and de<!med most suitable. Sliould slie la.st illness felt a little Ixdter, and bathed for 
determine to relimiuisli worldly ideas, and to the last tinu* ; the Shab-i -Baral, or night of n;- 
reside chaste in her father-in-law’s liouse, she e.ording, is aiKither, and it is held on Mu^ HJtli 
may adopt tliis course, but such instances are Shabaii. Other Musalmaii religious festivalH 
very rare, partiiudarly in the Ciise of young are .Mali.'irram, Hariwaf.at, Miiaj-i Mulmiiiininl, 
leniales, and are not to be looked for in a society Oharaglian-i-Zaiulali Shah M.elar, Oharaghan l- 
aiid anioiigHt tribes notorious for tlie laxity of Banda Nawaz, Pir-i-Dastagair, and Urns i- Kadar 
their morals and for the degeneracy of their wali. 

(toueeptioriH. KUK’BANA IVANMI, or Buljera wanhi, Tki.,, 

Ill ilefaiilt of surviving brothers, and in accord auiongsl the Teling racen are migratory grain and 
aiico with ackiiowleilgiMl usage, tlie widow is at sjilt imTchauts, likt' the Binjara rac<^ 
the (lispus:il of her father-in-law’.s family. From KU RGH l-U A N I J/. 1 i.l.. People in Soutla.'i M 
the niouieut she luus quitbsl the paternal roof, Tmli.i wlio are engaged in mat-making, lia.sket- 
she is considered to have been assigned as the weavers, also makers of house mats of jialiii htaves. 
[iroperty of another, and ceases to have a fret* will. KURHISIAN, the country of the KunI, is a 
The Jews followed this custom, and in Fgypt distrim. in the east of -'trsl.a, tfiougli the Kurd 

it was jieriiulted for a cliildless widow to cohabit are ;d.so iouud in toe w«'st of J ersia, in Asia 

witii a brother of the deceased husband. When Minor and Syria. Its limits comprise Uie greatest 
the kvws of Menu were eiiacte<l, Kurao ap|M*ais i part of th(‘ tiTiitory of the Kurd or Ganluclii. 
to have been a rccogiiisiwi institution. But, ;i.s j Tliis extensive tract i.s tlivideil into four distrietH, 

is not unusual with tin; Institutes, there is niuch j two of whicli aro Kermanshah and Ardeknt. 

ontradiction between the enactments relating to j Lower Kurdi-stan is the name given to that nait 
it. From a consideration of all the i)a.s8agcs on of the pashalik of B.aghdad which lies to the N.E. 
t he snlqect, it appears that failure of issue vva.s of the I igris, and which comprised tiie cliief juirt 
t he point oil wliich the legality turned. Ho who of Assyria, and HceniH to bi* the land of Kir 
was begottmi according to law on the; wife of a spoken of in the Second Book of Kings and in 
man dnoiia^d, or impotfiit, or ilisonlered, aflor tl.r i-ropliot Amos. Tt.u peoplo coi.Hial of tw(. 
due authority given to her, is called the lawful ili.st-iiict races, tlie one ixiusistiug of the Kuril 
son of the wife (ix. 176).— ,* 7//.sYer// o/ /Ac ' tribes, who are Sunni Muliammiulaus, pastoral 

! and shep»herd noinadcs; the other, tunned Gooran, 
KURBA The coal-bearing or Dariiuda beds of i who are villagers, and among whom are the 
Kurba extend for about 40 mih‘S to the eastwanl, | Kuldi and Nestorian (Christians and Jews. There 
aa far as Kabkub in Udaipur (Oodeypore). They ! are Home within the Persian, others withm the 
also extend far to the south-east towards Gangpnr, I 7 urkish l^oundary. The Sekkir, Nur - ud-Din, 

.uni to the northwards towards Sirguja. Main \ Shioki, Hulbassi, Mikri, Hahdiuiaii, and olln-r 

(oil 
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tribes are under the prince of Amadiyah ^d 
Rowanduz. The Lak Feili and Bakhtiari tribes 
dwell south of Kermanshah. Kurdistan is a high 
table -land, surmounted by rugged and lofty 
mountains. Lake Van, situated on the northern 
edge of the region which contains the larger pro- 
portion of the Kurdish race, is 6200 feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean. Sir Henry Layard, 
in passing from Mosul to Van in the month of 
August, found snow on several of the passes which 
he crossed, 10,000 feet in height above the sea. 
The Toura Jelu he estimated to be not under, if 
not above, 16,000 feet high. Near Lake Van and 
to the south of that lake several peaks rise much 
above the line of perpetual snow. Kurdistan air is 
pure and bracing; the winters are severe, as snow 
falls to a great depth, and in some districts 
remains on the ground undisturbed for from four 
to five months of the year. The mountains of 
Kurdistan lie along the eastern edge and across 
the northern end of Mesopotamia. To have full 
and firm possession of these mountains is to 
command that immense plain from the sources 
of the Tigris and Euphrates to the Persian 
Gulf; nor could the conquest of the interior 
of Asiatic Turkey be accomplished so long as 
an enemy held possession of those mountains. 
While the military expeditions of the Medes and 
Persians, the Greeks and Romans, the Saracens, 
Russians, and Turks, have swept around or 
over those mountsvins, the Kurds have still clung 
to them as the Swiss have clung to their native 
Alps. 

Mr. George Rawlinson, M.A., after mentioning 
the different tribes that have occupied the high 
table-land mentioned above, says : ‘ Of these 

various tribes, the one of greatest name and note 
— whicli may be traced uninterruptedly from the 
time of Xenophon to the present day, and which 
has apparently absorbed almost all the others — 
is that which ancient writers designate under 
the slightly-varied appellations of Carduchi, Gor- 
diori, and Cyrtii, and which still holds the greater 
portion of the region between Armenia and 
Luristan, under the well-known name of Kurds. 
The country assigned to this race in ancient 
times is usually the rugged tract east of the 
Tigris, extending from the neighbourhood of Sert 
and &tti8 (in long. 42°) to the vicinity of 
Rowanduz (in long. 42° 50').’ At the present 
time, however, the Kurds extend over and are 
scattered through a far wider region than that 
assigned to them by the ancient writers ; tens 
of thousands of them are now found even west 
of the Euphrates, and as far south as the southern 
slopes of the Taurus moimtains in the region of 
Aciiaman ; the streets of Erzerum, far to the 
north, are often crowded by these semi-savage 
freebooters. Millingcn (p. 152) estimated the 
number of the whole Kurdish nation at five 
millions. The Persian Kurds are estimated at 
(100,000 souls. The Shadilu, Kara Chercliulu, 
and Yezidi clans in Khorasan are descoiidants of 
1000 families whom 8hah Ismail brought from 
Kurdistan to check the inroads of the Turkomans. 
'I'hey have increased to over 50,000, and are 
formidable alike for their numbers and for their 
bravery. They are predatory. Kurds have spread 
into the khanate of Bokhara, and eastwards into 
Afghanistan and Cutch Gandava. 'Hni Kurd are 
distributed over the westeni part of Asia much 


after the manner of tlie Armenians; and there 
are whole tracts of country where the Kurd and 
Armenian villages alternate. The nucleus, how- 
ever, of the Kurd family lies south of Armenia, 
along the mountain ridge which separates Asiatic 
Turkey from Persia. There are also a few of the 
Kurd within the Russian frontier. Some pay 
allegiance to both Persia and Turkey, but there 
are more which are independent of both. Some 
are well within the Turkish, others as well within 
the Persian, frontier. They all speak the Persian 
language, but their feelings of nationality are 
loc5 and tribal rather than general Their 
habits are rude and predatory. They are hardy, 
brave, rapacious. 

History has recorded their presence for 2000 
years on the lofty plateau on the eastern border 
of Asiatic Turkey, oetween Armenia on the north 
and the fertile province of Mosul on the west. 
Doubtless,, however, they had held their savage 
highlands for innumerable generations before the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand. As now under 
the Turk, so through the periods of Assyrian and 
Median as well as of Persian supremacy, they 
liad seen spread out at their feet the accumulations 
of peace and wealth, tempting their love of 
plunder. Well acquainted with the mountains 
among which they dwell, they can readily retreat 
where cavalry and artillery cannot reach them, and 
where, behind rocks and on lofty peaks, they are a 
full match for any trained soldiers who dare follow 
them. Before Kurdistan was subdued by the 
Turkish and Persian Governments, Beys or chiefs 
were the feudal rulers of the country ; their 
authority was based partly on hereditary descent, 
and partly on personal influence and character. 
Obedience to their commands, though voluntary, 
was nearly absolute. Since the subjugation of 
the provinces of Kurdistan, many of these Beys 
and their descendants have retained great influence 
wuth their followers. During the war between 
Turkey and Russia, as well as during the Crimean 
war, the Turkish Government negotiated directly 
with the Beys for their services, including a stipu- 
lated number of irregular cavalry. It was found, 
however, that such troops, indifferent as to the 
main results of the contest, and eager only for the 
spoils of batthi, were easily panic-stricken, yet 
ever ready to violate the rules of civilised warfare 
by shooting defenceless prisoners who had laid 
down their arms. Kurds have to-day very much 
the same characteristics that they had 2500 years 
ago ; their manner of life is much the same now 
as then. They are now taking more to agriculture, 
but they an; chiefly engaged in sheep fanning and 
cattle-breeding. AVith their sliecp, the proportion 
of male and female births is three-fifths and two- 
fifths respectively. They dislike manual labour ; 
they arc treacherous ; like the Indiana, they are 
fond of roving about from one part of the country 
to another ; like them, also, they are slow to adapt 
themselves to the restraints and discipline of a 
regularly-organized government. Several hundred 
determined men would be enough to hold many of 
the passes of the Kurdish mountains, and put a 
stop to cuinmereial inU*rcourse. Past experience 
has proved that the milibiry expeditions of the 
Turks against the Kurds have generally been very 
barren of results. The difficulties of transport 
are very great ; the summers are short, tlm 
winters long and terribly severe, and the physical 
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features of the countiy such that an enemy can 
readily avoid an invading army. 

Nomade Kurd tribes occasionally occupy the 
elevated valley of Dasht-i-be-Daulat, N.W. of 
Mustung^, at the head of the Bolan pass. On the 
west of Sahara wan, the country is held by pastoral 
tribes, the Sirpherra, and their branch the 
Kodani Kurd of the Dasht-i-be-Daulat ; Sher- 
wani of Khad, and the liaisani of Dolai and 
Khanak. The Dasht-i-be-Daulat, in the northern 
part of Saharawan and west of the Bolan Hills, is 
about 15 miles in length and breadth. In spring 
it is covered with lovely flowers and grasses, and 
is then dotted with the toman of the Kurd, who 
retire to Merv after the harvest of autumn, and 
then predatory bands of Kaka roam over the 
ground and attack travtllers. The Kurd possebs 
the Diisht-i-be-Daulat and Merv, also Tikari in 
(hxteh Gandava. The Kurd of the Dasht-i-be- 
Daulat are surmised to have come from the west 
in the train of some conqueror, and settled where 
tlu‘y now are. 

Mikri Kurd occupy the S. part of Azerbijan. 
'riiey are brave horsemen, and on one occiiaion 
they drove the whole Russian cavalry off the field. 
'I'lie Kurds who inhabit the district of Khoriisaii 
tiorn Nishabur up towards Astrabad along the 
northern frontier of Iran, had long been estab- 
lished in this locality, and always constituted a 
princij)al portion of the, forces of Khorasan. 

In their wid(i distribution, the Kurd speak the 
Kunnanji between Mosul and Asia Minor and tlie 
/oza ; tlie Baluchi, the Lur dialects, viz. Bashiari 
and Fcili; those of the Tats in the S.E. of the 
Gaueasus, and of the Iron or Assetes in the same 
lu'ighbourhood.— /iVo/’//j/.sun ; A/acG'm/er, iv. p. 
.‘IMl; Armwins VtuiilH ry of JJokftikra, p. 77 \ Sayce, 
li. p. H3. 

KUKDlwMl, a small fort in tlie Dckhaii, near 
wliicli a liattle was fought between tlu' Mahrattas, 

I strong with guns, and the Nizam, 82, .’^50 

.strong and lit2 guns, in which the army of (he 
lat(ri- was utterly (l(‘fcatcd. 

Kl/KEII, FiajS., j)Iural of Kurrah, means circles 
(»r listricts of a country. 

KIllvIlUKIiAlwl, in tin; valley of the Barakar, 
;i Itibniary of tlui Daminla, fann d for its coal- 
lie Ms. Sre Goal. 

KGKI. Gan. A sheiqi. Kuraba, a shepherd. 

K U lil. (b\N. A flHh-tra}> basket made on the 
.^;oll(• |)nn(upJ(‘ as tlie niouse-tnip, witli narrowing 
rnl,rane«‘ and springy bamboo spikes projecting 
inwards so as to prevent return ; on tin* same 
principle as the moutli of the purse in a trawl-net. 
(hi this plan they are made of all hizes and of 
many Hhape.s. The small oneB used to catch the 
liy ill the rice-fields are about a foot long, 
and are nmd (3 of finely-split and clositly-twined 
l.andioo ; while those used in the rivers arc some- 
limes the same, and sometimes as much as lo i»r 
12 feet in length, and more elaborately coii- 
itrucUMl. TheS(‘ traps an; called cruivi^s. 

KUUIA MURIA, a group of barren islaml.s in 
lat. 17'^ 27' N., and long. 5.5" :1G' E., on 8. coast 
of Arabia, in Kuriyan Muriyan Bay. five m 
I. umber, — Hasiki, Sodah, Kirzaut or HodoiMo, 
lluUauiyah, and Kibliyah. They wen; ceded to 
lh(! British by the Imam of Muscat. f»»r the jmr- 
post; of laying the Iteti Sea and Indiuii telegiapli 
e.able, and for the guano. Hasiki is in let. 
17'^ 27' 15" N., and long. 55'" b tmlin >i. 


KURILE ARCHIPELAGO is on the east of 
Asia. It is a chain of small islands, 900 miles 
long, extending from Cape Lopataka, the southern 
promontory of Kamt8chatka,in a south-west direc- 
tion, to the Isle of Jesso or Yezo. They are 22 in 
number, and were first visited by the Russians in 
1713. These islands are all mountainous, and in 
several of them are volcanoes and hot springs. 
They are partly under Russia, partly under Japan. 

The Kurilian or Aino race occupy the mouin of 
the Saghalin und the southern extremity of 
Kamtsebatka, on the mainland, and all the islands 
between Knuitschatka and Japan. The peninsula 
of Tarakai is Kurilian. In the island of Karafto, 
Kamoi is their chief deity. The Aiuo are the 
aboriginal race of Yezo, whose severe treatment 
by the Japanese has led them to other countries. 
They also occupy the southern part of the island 
of Saghalin, which is in possession of the Japanese. 
The Aino are of short stature, with broad fRC «‘3 
of the Mongol type. 'I'hey are a timid race, their 
limbs are hairy, they have bushy beards and long 
tangled hair, large heads, uid clumsy figures ; the 
expression of their faces is that of good nature 
cumbered with stupidity. 

The Kuril ians are courteous and hospitable to 
each othe r, thougli averse to strangers ; and are 
c)u.‘fly empioycil in liiinting, catching birds, and 
taki?ig St a animals and whales. They carry on a 
tratlic with the Japanese, who bring iitensil.i of 
metal and wood, sabres, stuffs, tobacco, trinkets, 
and small wares,' for which they receive whale 
blubber, skins, fur, and eagleV feathers for 
arrows. Acoonliug to M. Itosney, their language 
is di.s.similar to dapauese, and that sjioken in the 
Kuriles and in tin; island of Yezo arc also 
different from Japanese. — AVc. Mr, Atiams^ j 
2J(). Fee Japan. 

KGIMA of tilt; Taujal), camel bags of woollen 
t)r goats’ hair st\iff, often ))rt‘(-tily ornamented. 

K GlvKIll/Vli, about three iijiles to the north- 
ea>t of Punawa, is tlie largest plata* between the 
cities of Gaya and Bihar. 'I'he remains at Knrkihar 
comsibt of several rnin< <1 mounds, in which 
niiijKTous statin s and small votive tojies of dark- 
bine stone have laen found. — //. A. S. J. p. .‘12, 
iSlil. 

Kl; IwE irrGlIA, a range of inountain.s which 
separ.'ites the. valley of Kabul from the plain of 
.laiaJaba<], ari<l conneeU the Hindu Kush with 
tlie Safed Koli. 'I’he altitude of the range varies 
from 1000 to 2()0() f( < t above Kabul, and tin; 
highest }>art, in lat. iG ' 25' N., and long, 00“ 50' E., 
is h(;0() Let above the sea. Then; are four routes 
over this range, jaacticable Jinly for man and 
horse. At Lataband pass -lOOO British troops 
were ilestroyed in their retreat in 1812. (’old is 
in tense during winter, the frost splitting the 
rock.s into huge fragments. 

KIJKMA, ill Hindu inyihology, was the second 
grand avatara of Vishnu, in the form of a tortoise, 
and evidently refers, like the first, the inatsya or 
fish avatar, to the flood. For the puqioao of 
rebloriug to man some of the comforts and con- 
venionces tliat were lost in the flood, VisUtiu is 
fabled to liavc become incarnate again in the 
form of a tortoise, in which sliape lie sustained 
the mountain Mandaia, placed on his liack to serve 
JUS an axis, wherewith the gods and asura — the 
vast serpent Vasuki serving an u ro|>e— churned 
the ocian for the recovery of the amrita, or 
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beverage of immortaUty. And the result of the 
operation^ and that which chiefly distinguished 
thifl avatara, was the obtainment of fourteen 
articlee, usually called fourteen gems or chatur- 
deaa latna, in common language chauda ratni, 
via. 1. The Moon, Chandra ; 2. Sri or Lakshmi, 
the goddess of fortune and beauty ; 3. Sura, wine, 
or Suradevi, the goddess of wine ; 4. Uchisrava, 
an eight-headed horse ; 5. Kustubha, a jewel of 
inestimable value ; 6. Parijata, a tree that spon- 
taneously yielded everything desired; 7. Surabhi, 
a cow similarly bountiful ; 8. Dhanwantara, a 
physician; 9. Iravati, elephant of Indra, with 
three probosci ; 10. Shank, a shell conferring 
victory on whoever should sound it ; 11. Danusha, 
an unerring bow ; 12. Bikh, poison or drugs ; 
13. Rhemba, the Apsara, a beautiful and amiable 
woman ; 14. Amrita, the beverage of immortality. 
In the churning, the gods stood at the tail of 
the serpent Vasuki, and the asura at the head. 
After obtaining these fourteen gifts, there broke 
out a violent contest between the gods and the 
asura. 

Avatara means in the Hindi tongue descent or 
incarnation, and is usually employed by the 
Hindus to designate the ten incarnations of 
Vishnu, usually thus arranged and named : 1. 
Matsyaorfish; 2. Kurma or tortoise ; 3. Varaha 
or boar ; 4. Narasingba or man-lion ; 5. Vamana 
or dwarf ; 6. Parasu Rama, the name of a favoured 
person in whom the deity beaime incarnate ; 7. 
mma, the same ; 8. Krishna, the same ; 9. Budha, 
the same ; 10. Kalki or horse. Of these, nine are 
past ; the tenth is yet to come. 

KURMA PURANA, a poem of 17,000 stanzjis. 
It gives the relation of an avatara of Vishnu, tiie 
great portion inculcating the worsliip of Siva and 
Durga. — D. 

KURMI, cultivators dwelling north of the 
Kunbi, but to the south of the Rajput and Jat. 
They form the bulk of the population in the part 
of Mnublium near the Damuda river ; in consider- 
able numbers in all the central and eastern parts 
of the North-AVest Provinces or in Hindustan 
generally, who there attend to the liner <^arden 
style of cultivation much more than tlie dat and 
Itajput ; but, like the Jat race, Kunbi and Kunni 
are assisted by their industrious women, who have 
passed into a proverb for industry : 

‘ Idialc jat Kunbiu ki K'lmrpi hat’h 
K’het iiiraweii ajme pi ke sat’h.’ 

They have villages of their own, and are also 
imread in detached families or groups. Mr. 
Campbell considers Kunni to be identical with the 
Kunbi, and to occupy from lat. to 23" or 
24" N., and from the western frontiers of Gujerat, 
countries watered by the Wainganga, the Middle 
Ganga, and upper streams of the Nerbadda. 
But in the valley of the Ganges they are looked 
down upon as mere humble tillers of the soil. 
They are more numerous towards the Jubbulpur 
and Saugor territories, where they mingle with 
the I^odhi. Thence westwards, as on both sides 
of the Nerbadda, in Malwa, where they meet the 
Jat, and throughout the southern borders of 
Hindustan, there are numerous Kunni who 
speak Hindi. Those in Hindustan are dark<;r and 
less good-looking than Brahmans and liajputs ; 
but Mr. Campbell states (pp. 93, 94) that they are 
quite Aryan in their features, institutions, and 
manners. 


Sir H. Elliot says seven subdivisions are ueuaUy 
enumerated, as Khariband, Patanya, Ghorebarha, 
Jaiswar, Kanoujia, Kewat, and Jbunia. These 
do not eat together or intermarry. The Khari- 
baud and Patanya abound in the Central Doab 
and Oudh ; the Ghorcharha are more to the 
west ; the Jaiswar in Saugor and Bundelkhand ; 
the Kanoujia in the lower tracts of the Doab ; the 
Kewat to the E. of Benares ; and the Jhunia west 
of the Upper Jumna. 

The best agriculturists of the Central Provinces 
are decidedly the Kunni, found mostly in rich 
black soil tracts. It is a common saying that no 
Kurmi can exist where he is unable to raise rabi 
crops. They are a most peaceable set of men, 
and have always been remarkable for their loyalty 
to the ruling power. They are very tenacious of 
their ancestral holdings, and seldom alienate 
rights in land unless under the greatest pressure 
of circumstances. The real secret of their unfail- 
ing success in agricultural pursuits generally does 
not appear to lie so much in their reputed superior 
skill, as in the fact of women as well as men 
engaging equally in field work ; while the women 
of several other agricultural cloRses are precluded, 
by prejudice or custom, from assisting the male 
population in their labours. Scarcely inferior to 
the Kurmi as agriculturists, are the Lodhi, who, 
however, are the opposite of the former in natural 
tcmiperament, being turbulent, revengeful, and 
over ready to join in any disturbance. They 
make good soldiers, and are generally excellent 
sportsmen. Others engaged in husbandry arc Jat, 
Koori, Kach’hi, and Lodhi. 

Both among Kurnii and Lodhi there is no 
distinction between a mistress and wife, provided 
always that the former is of the same caste as the 
husband, or, better still, the widow of an elder 
brother or cousin, however far removed. The 
children born from such connections are on aii 
equal footing as regards inheritance of property, 
whether personal, real, or ancestral, with those 
born from regular married wives. A Kurmi 
who sells himself into slavery (not an un- 
common thing even now) is said to become a 
Dhanuk. The Kurmi, Kunbi, Jat, and lii^jput 
are the chief territorial tribes of Northern India. 
Kurmi, Kuch’hi, and Murao are the best agri- 
culturists in the N.W. Provinces. The agri- 
cultural and gardening tribes of the Punjab, 
Hindustan, Central India, and Maharashtra 
I j umber about 20,000,000, viz. Jat, 2,030,994 ; 
Kach’hi, 2,208,709 ; Kocri, 1,207,931 ; Lodhi, 
1,303,391; Kunbi, 3,388,487; Kurmi, 1,003,475; 
and in the south of India arc the Kamma, Kapu, 
Reddi, Naek, V^ellalar, and Wakkaliga. 

KURMSAQ. Pkhs. As an expression of con- 
tempt, thti word Sag, signifying a dog, is gimcrally 
applied to Christians by the Persians ; and among 
themselves, as equally contemptuous, Ktirmsaq is 
in very frequent use. Ouseley suspects that 
Sag and Kurnisacj are the Sacae and Khor-Sa-kae 
mentioned by Solinus, those barbarous words 
being probably Latinized from an imperfect appre- 
hension of their sounds. The Pershms in their 
laiigmige, according to this author, call the 
Scythians Saca*, and in return the Scythians call 
them Chor-saci. Scythas, Persae lingua sua Sacas 
dicunt, et invicem Scythas Persas Chorsacos 
noininant . — Solin PolyhisL xlix. in Ouseley' s 
Ti'nvels^ ii. p. 542. 
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KURNAH. Apamea, daughter of Artabazus^ 
the Fersian, was married to Seleucus^ who gave 
her name to three towns. Kurnah, one of these 
three Apamea, is situated at the confluence of the 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris, and although now 
dwindled into a petty town, it was formerly a 
place of consequence. It is on a low flat, with 
apparently a rich soil, and along the river are low 
banks to prevent the country being flooded. At 
this spot some oriental traditions have fixed the 
Garden of Eden. It commands the mouths of 
both the Tigris and Euphrates, and looks directly 
down the Shat-ul-Arab river. Suaib, a station 
with a fort of the same name, is opposite to 
Kurnah, on the eastern bank of the Euphrates, and 
near Sahal. After the junction of the two streams, 
which for some distance are clearly discernible 
from each other (the waters of the Euphrates 
being much the clearer), a striking change takes 
place in the character of the scenery. On enter- 
ing the Tigris from the south, the belt of date 
trees almost immediately terminates, patches of 
cultivation show themselves more frequently, and 
the country (though still a dead level) has a 
fertile and less desert look. About 100 miles 
above Kurnah, on the right bank of the river, 
stands the tomb of the prophet-scribe Ezra, a 
pretty mosijuo of tesselated brickwork, sur- 
mounted by a green cupola. — loirnsauPs Outram 
and Jldcclock, p. 308; ^^(dcolnl's Pcrsiayii. p. 141 ; 
Shunter'.s Onirland Journey^ ii. p. 260 ; Miynari's 
Travels, p. 290. 

KUKNISll. Auau. A humble form of saluta- 
tion. 

JvlIliNOOL, a walled town on a tongue of land 
between the right bank of the Tumbudia river 
and left bank of the Hindri, in lat. lb"" 48' N., 
and lung. 78*^ E,, 980 feet above the sea, the 
junction of the Hindri and Turnbudra occurring 
to its south-east. Kurnool was held by a Fathau 
chief. Eying betwi'cn the Ceded Districts and 
tlie. Hyilerabad t«‘rrilory, it wuis surrendered to 
the East Indian Company on Ibth Deceinbei- 181 o, 
but on the IStii Oclobei 1839 was again taken 
possession of, and on the same day a batth* wa.s 
fought at Zorapore, thre<‘ miles ofl, the uawab 
of Kuriiool captured, and lh<' territory annexed. 
Tiie chiefs wer<‘ a vinient and iliiterat(‘ raee. 
Khizr Khan, to whom, in Ibhl, Aiirangzeb granted 
the jagliir, wa.s assassinated by his son Daoud 
Klian. lliimnut Itihadur Khan, in December 
17.40, during the battle of (linji, treacherously 
slew his leadi'i’, Nasii Jang. In 1823, wliile 
MiizatVar Khan wa.s h<‘ing conveyed to Kurnool hy 
Mr. A. D. Campbell, and >vliile yet in British 
leiritoiy, he inuiahTcd liin young wife with 
shoclvi’ig eruelty. )u J839, his brother, Alif 
Khan, bought .and niaih^ lnrg(‘ quantities of war- 
like stores, and, refusing to t)l»ey the Britisli 
;inl liorit ies, .m army advamaal on Kuint>ol, in (lie 
battle at Zorapore 'u>ok prisoner tlie nawab, who 
was afterwards ;\ssa.->.sinated at Triehiiiopoly by a 
follower. Kurnool )>rovince is now a small 
collectorate of the Madras IVesiilency to the 
north of Cuddapaii. 

KUKKAll. illNO. A circular eiicloHure m 
which Hrahinans were actustomed to place a 
woman, whom they threatened to burn if the 
servants of Government preferred a charge. Sec 
Kur. 

KURKAL, u Muhammadan trib« of the Hazara, 


who claim descent from Alexander. Kurrol, 
Dhund, Tanaoli, Alpial, Awan, and Gukkar, tribes 
north of the Salt Range, are described by Mr. (Sir 
George) Campbell aa the finest and handsomest 
men in India, perhaps in the world. Th^ pro- 
fess Muhammadanism, and have fanciful J^uham- 
madan genealogies, but are wholly Indian in their 
language, manners, habits, and constitutions. 
Their language is Panjabi. They have no con- 
nection with the Pathan races, and they claim 
none with the Jat and Rajput, tlie Dilzok alone 
claiming to be of Hindustan origin. Their 
features would seem to show that they have 
kindred with the Kashmiri, or with the pre- 
Hindu congeners of the earlier Indians found in 
the hills far west ; but their language and character, 
their dress and the architecture of their houses, 
would indicate that they are nearly allied to the 
Panjabi. The Dhund are a very handsome race ; 
and the Tanaoii dwell* to the north in the outer 
range of the Himalaya, an(l about the Indus near 
Torbela, but they are not considered to bo brave 
or trustworthy. The Awau of the lower lands, 
and the Dhimd, etc., of the higher lands, have 
democratic village institutions. — Campbell, p. 97. 

KURREA of the Southern Mahratta country, 
armed retainers wlio convoy treasure, like the 
Arigi :a of Bombay. 

KHRRIMIA ZEYLANICA. Am. 

)‘ala!ig, . . . . SlNOH. I Alareya-gasfl, . SiNOH. 
Hur.-kaiidu, . . ,, I 

A largo tree of Ceylon ; one variety grows in 
the warm, inoister parts of the island, another 
variety in the central province, up to an elevation 
of .4000 feet. — Tlr>\ i p. 72. 

KURSAN. In Central India, cultivators are 
termed Kursan, a name which distinguishes them 
as a Bjiecitic class from ryots, which is a more 
general term, including all ranks. — M<dcolm\s 
(U ntnd India, ii. p. 2.4. 

KUlvSEONG, not far from Darjiling, of which 
it i.s a subdivision. Its climate is equalile, and the 
mi.sts whi(di are of sueli fri'qiient occurrence at 
Darjiling and the higher altitudes are rare. It i.s 
•K400 feet above the sea, and is witliin two hours’ 
manh of the }>lHiiiH by thr old road, and tin* new 
cart-road fioin .^iJhguri to Darjiling passo.s 
through the heart of llir station. Kms(;ong is in 
many n ^p('Ct.H a more* suitable locality for troops 
than Senciial. Scnehal is 9100 feet high, and the 
cliangi^ from .such an elevation to the plains has 
lu'i'n finiiid in more than one instance Imrtful to 
the }je*alth of the inim. 

KHKIJ, fatlier of Santanu, great-grandfather 

of tlie heroes who are fanmd in tint Mnluil))iar;ita. 
He. ht'caiiui an ab(a*lie. on the banks of the holy 
lakir iS. of Thaneswar. He was the ancestor both 
of till' bliinl Dliritarashtra and I’andu, who were 
thus lioth (le.signated Kaurava as theif jiatro- 
nymic, though this term is u.suxlly ajiplieil to the 
rtoiiK of Dhntarashtra. 

KEKUUA. Kai:n'. A shejiherd race in the 
south of tlie Peninsula of India, who also weave 
woollen kainii or hlanket.s. The shepherds of the 
(Janarese- speaking districts arrange themselves 
into three classes, viz. — 

Hala Kuniba, who do not weave blankets. 

Ilande Kuiuba, a Bhepberd of u higher rank. 

Mesa Kuruba, one of an inferior condition. 

In the S. of Mysore their towns take the 
apjiellation of Hande. — W. 
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KURU BISTAN^ a cuBtoni amongst the Jaguri 
Hazara of lending their wives to strangers for a 
night or a week. 

KURUK or Eourk, a coarse brown cloth, half 
woven and half felted, forming the ordinary 
winter dress of the Afghan. The best are made 
at Denzi, but those of Karabagh are very good. 
During the British occupation it was a favourite 
article of dress both with officers and men. The 
manufacture of the barik is from an exceedingly 
fine and silky wool which grows on the belly of 
the camel. Nothing can be softer or warmer than 
the barik, and, if better made, they would be pre- 
ferable to every other kind of cloth. As the 
nomades never dye the raw material, the barik is 
of the same colour as the camel. The price varies 
from lOs. to £4 a mece.—Ferrier'a Joum. pp. 192- 
240. SeeKulk. 

KURUK. Hind. The practice of secluding 
and guarding the Muhamms^an women. 

KURU-KSHETRA, a holy tract and place of 
Hindu pilgrimage in the Amballa district of the 
Panjab, embracing the country lying around the 
town of Thaneswar as a centre. The name derives 
its origin from Kuru, father of Santanu, great- 
grandfather of the heroes who figure in the Slaha- 
bharata. Kuru became an ascetic upon the 
banks of the holy lake south of Thaneswar. The 
Imperial Gazetteer says that in popular belief the 
Kuru-kshetra embraces 860 places of pilgrimage, 
and extends as far as the town of Jind, 64 miles 
from Thaneswar. Whatever be the precise extent 
of the sacred tract, it is certain that the strip of 
country between the Saraswati (Sarsuti) and the 
Ghaggar (the Saraswati and Drishadvati of the 
Sanskrit epics) formed the earliest settlement of 
the Aryan colonists in India, and the Kuru- 
kshetra and the river Saraswati still attract numer- 
ous worshippers. The towns of Thaneswar and 
Pihoia arc the chief centres of pilgrimage, but 
minor shrines lino the bank of the river for 
many miles. At Thaneswar, as many as 100,000 
Iversons still assemble on the occasion of an 
eclipse, and treble that number bathe annually 
in a tank filled from the Saraswati. The great con- 
flict between the Paiidava and the Kaui*ava is 
(lescribcd in the Mahabharata as having been 
fought out in the surrounding country ; and the 
Maiiabharata keeps alive the memory of all the 
most famous scenes in the minds of Hindu votaries, 
who regard the Kuru-kshetra as the Holy Land of 
their religion. 

The great lake of Kuru-kshetra is an oblong 
sheet of water 3546 feet in length from east to 
west, and 1900 feet in breadth. It is men- 
tioned by Abu Kihan, who records, on tlui author- 
ity of Varaha Mihint, that during eclipses of the 
moon the waters of all other tanks visit the tank 
at Thaneswar, sO that the bather in this tank at the 
moment of eclipse obtains the additional merit of 
bathing in all the other tanks at the same time. 

The battle of Kuru-kshetra was a memorable 
event in the history of the Lunar race, ft was 
fought al)Out n.c. 1867, between the Pandu and 
the Kuru of Hastinapura, two branches of the 
race ; and, after a series of single combats through 
a space of eighteen days, the Kuru were com- 
pleUdy defeated, their leader Duryodhana ha<l 
been slain, and Yudishthra then retired to Dwaraka 
with Krishna, his principal adviser. JhiiiKen 
estimates w.c. 1606 or 1136 as the lirst year of 
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the Kaurava, and B.c. 1107 or 987 as the last year, 
as the close of the great war, after the battle of 
Kuru-kshetra. They were all blood relations, some 
of them nearly allied to each other, and connected 
by intermarriages. 

The commanders-in-chief whom the Kuru lost 
were Bhiahma, slain on the 10th day, Drona on 
the 5th, Kama on the 2d, and Salya on the first, 
respective days of their commands. It is this war 
of succession which is described in the great 
Sanskrit poem the Mahabharata. One of the 
last incidents of this battle occurred on the night 
of the 18th day, when Aswatthaman entered the 
Pandava camp, and killed the sons of the Pan- 
dava, whose heads he brought to Duryodhana. 
A series of single combats had chiefly marked 
this war; each chief or warrior had challenged 
opponents, in the daytime, in the presence of the 
armies, and the act of Aswatthaman was so con- 
trary to the usage of the war, that Kripa remon- 
strated with Aswatthaman against his doing it, 
but, along with Kritavannam, accompanied As- 
watthaman to the gate of the Pandava camp, and 
held the gate during the midnight butchery. The 
ultimate fate of Aswatthaman is uncertain, but he 
seems to have been pursued and killed by Bbima. 
This battlefield of the Kuru is near Thaneswar, 
between Kumal and Sirhind, is generally identi- 
fied witli the field of Paniput to the north-west 
of Dehli, and the locality is deemed holy. It was 
a war to the knife between near kinsmen to gain 
osaessiori of lands of which the Kuru had long 
eld possession to the exclusion of the Pandu. 

Yudishthra, Baldeva, and Krishna afterwards 
retired with the wreck of this ill-fated struggle to 
Dwaraka, but the two former had soon to lament 
the death of Krishna, who was slain by one of 
the aboriginal tribes of Bhils, against whom, from 
their shattered condition, they were unable to 
contend. After this event, Yudishthra, with Bal- 
deva and a few followers, entirely withdrew from 
India, and, eiiiigratiug northwards by Sind to 
the Himalayan niountaiiiH, are there abandoned 
by Hindu traditional history, and arc supposed to 
have perished in the snows. Herodotus describes 
the ruinous passion for play amongst the Scythic 
hordes, and which may have been carried west 
by Odin into Scandinavia and Germany. Tacitus 
tells us that the Germans, like the Pandu, staked 
even personal liberty, and were sold as slaves by 
the winner. 

The life of Krishna forms a second memorable 
part of the history of the Lunar race, as lie has 
been deified throughout Hindu India, and is 
regarded as an incHrnation of Vishnu. — Tod's 
Rajasthan^ i. p. 50 ; Bnustn, iii. ; Wheekr's Mahu- 
hhinata^ p. 567 ; Ilcirdif's EasUrn Monachism^ p. 
48H; Jni]}. CA/c. v. ; Cunnimjliam^ Ancient Geufj. 
of India ^ p. 8.‘U. 

KUKUMBAU or Kuruhar. Can. A shepherd, 
from Kuril, a sheep ; a shepherd race who occupy 
tlie elevati-d plateau in the centre of the Peninsula 
of India, 'i’hey arc an ancient people, the earliest 
known occupants of Dravida Desam, the modern 
Carnatic, and Coromandel. They seem to have 
estjiblishe<l numerous petty principalities over the 
whole Peninsula, w'hich were ultimately absorbed 
in the Chola empire. Numerous sites attributed 
to this race, and still called Kurumbar Kot, are to 
In? met with. Small communities of the Kurumbar 
tribe U) this day wander with their docks, and 
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KUliUMRAK. 


KURUT. 


occupy the less accessible bills and forests of many 
parts of the Peninsula. 

Arcot town, about G5 W. from Madras, 

takes its name from two Tamil words, Arakada, 
the jungle on the river Palar. It is the Arkatou 
Basileon of the Greeks, and the capital of the 
nomadc Sorai and once formed the centre 

of the Chola kingdom, the whole of the neigh- 
bouring territory for several centuries after the 
Christian era having been occupied by wan- 
dering Knruinbar, 

On the Neilgherry Hills, above the Irular, at 
heights varying from 1000 to 2000 feet, in the 
clefts of the mountains and little openings in the 
woods, with which at tliis elevation they are girt, 
live a race calling themBclvcs Kurumbar. 'hhey 
occupy tile higiiest range bordering on the Ncil- 
gherrics. The Toda do not consider the Irular 
•as forming a part, of the inhabitants of the hills, 
but they allow this designation to the Kurumliar, 
whom they call Curb, and from them they receive 
certain services. 

The Kurumbar of the "Wynad forests have two 
RCctioriR, — the .Tan i and thcMulli; and Gurchea, 
Panniar, and l^uliar races live along with them. 
TIu' Jani Kurumbar live entiridy in tlie forest; 
they ar(‘ the only axc~men, and without them it 
would be ditTicult to work a forest, and the \voo<P 
contractor and planter alike employ them. Tiioy 
arc very docile, quick of imitation, and slavihlily 
submissive to their Mudali or headman. This 
individual, like a jiatriarch of old, cxerci3<‘3 undis- 
puted power over his own family, numoricnlly 
containing about twenty or thirty beings. Tho.se 
employed by the coffee planters are a little 
civilised, appreciating tlic comforts of life m a 
slight degree higher than tlieir more savage 
brethren. They erect rude huts for the habitation 
of themselves and family. 

Mr. Campbell (p. 31) described the Kurumbar, 
Irular, Puliar, and Yeder iw in the lowest stage 
of life, mere men of the woods, of very diminutive 
stature, with thickly - matted locks and supple 
limbs, living under trees, in caverns, or in the 
rudest wigwams, keeping sheep or collecting 
forest produce, very stupid, but also very mild 
and inoffensive, though reputed ns sorcerers and 
behevers in chunons. But such a character is only 
applicable to tlie secluded families who have been 
forced into the forests and mountains. 'the 
Kurumbar who herd their vast flocks from the 
Godavery to ('ape Comorin, are tall, slender, 
grnceful men, with skins blackened by their food 
and the great heat; and, travelling over all the 
Bw.dling lands of the interior, the.se self-reliant 
men are to be seen engaged iu their lonely avoca- 
tion. They wear only a coarse blanket or kamli. 
They appear to be a wholly different race from 
the Idayan or pjistoral brancii of the Tamil- 
speaking people, who take the honorific apy>ellation 
of Pillay or son, to distinguish them from the 
Vallalar, who are styled Mudali or first man. The 
noniade shepherd is called Kurumbar-Idnan. 

Gloss, ; Cnpt. Harkness, NnUjhcrry Uilh; 
Mr. a. Campbell; RenneWs Memoir, part xxi. pp. 
2r»'>-328. 

KURUMBAR, a forest race on the skirts of 
the Neilgherry Hills, on their western flanks. Tliey 
ftre very much dreaded by all the tribes of the 
Neilgherries, excepting the Todas, and are supposed 
to be necromancers, and each Badaga village has j 


its own Kurumbar to keep off the evil eye of 
other Kururnbars. It is further believed that 
deaths are only caused by Kurumbar influence, 
and under this superstitious belief Kuvumbars 
have several times been sacrificed. At the close 
of the year 1874, Kururnbars were massacred at 
Kotagiri, and on the 30th April 1882 there was 
another massacre, about 15 miles east of Kotagiri; 
The son of the Badaga headman of Elmnaad 
village (northern boundary of Todanaad) had 
fallen sick and div .1. The village priest being con- 
sulted, tlie caiisii of the death was attributed to 
the evil eye and magic of tin* unfortunate Kurumbar, 
who was straightway seized and put to death, and 
Ills body burnt on the same funeral pyre, and with 
the ashes of tlie headman’s son, as a sacrifice. 
One life not being considered sufricicnt to appease 
the wTath of the gods, a party was sent to fetch 
his wife and tlinv children, who were hunU'd 
down to a vihage at Ihc foot of the hills near 
iSegur, there secured, and brought to the burning 
])lac , win rc they also were brutally murdered 
and oast into the flames. 

Th(i chief of the Irular stated that on the evening 
of the .‘lOMi vVpril 18S2, two Todas and a Badaga 
were seen goMig towards the missing Kurumhar’s 
house, whieh was about twi'nty-five yards from his, 
and Ihat on llic sarins night he was roused from 
sl(‘ej) by cries cf in ardor jiroceeding from the 
Kurumbar’s hut, which caused such a panic among 
the villagers, that they all deserted their hoinca, 
and sought refuge in a neighbouring jungle, 
whore they hid tnemselves for two daya. lieturn- 
ing to the village on tlie third day, they found the 
Kurumbar’s house empty, and all his cattle 
inis.sing. 

KUkUMlNGA. SixoH. The Butocera ruhiis, 
a 1)0(4 Ic of tlie south of India, which penetrates 
the trunk of the eocaianut tree near tin? ground, 
and there dejiosits its eggs. Its grubs, when 
hatched, eat their way U])wardg through the 
centre of the tr(‘e to the top, wher(? they pierce 
the young I(?af-bud8, and do incredible damage. — 
TennfnVs Ceylon. 

KURUMNASSA, a river of Bengal. An 
ancient raja having had the misfortune to slay a 
Brahman, the murdi'rer was purified by a saint, 
who collected water from countless streams, and 
united them in the spring from which the river 
now issues. The river, so polluted, has to bo 
crossed or forded in the dry season by ever^ 
Hindu from Bengal, Bcriar, or Cuttack on hia 
pilgrimage to Benares, and a stone bridge, to 
prevent pilgrims from dipping their feet in the 
accursed stream, was built by the liberality of a 
pious Hindu in the early days of the grand trunk 
ro.ad to Benares. The significance of the name 
is that the river absolutely blotted out all good 
decfls acquired by a jiilgrimagc to the holy city. 
Karma is deed in Sanskrit, and Nasha is annihila- 
tion or destruction. 

KURUN. Mahh. Land reserved for hay or 
grass. 

KURUT. When well rn _ _ , , 

though unknown in Europe. In Persia it is 
called Kesht or Kaishk, and is thus prepared. 
Some butter milk is boiled in a very large sauce- 
pan, by which means the watery particles escape 
in the form of steam, and the solid ones are 
deposited at the bottom of the vessel. When 
Bulticiently thickened, the mass is divided and 



KURU VARNAKA. 


•KUSHTIGAR. 


made into little balls about the size of a pigeon's themselves, and gave it to countries. There was 
.egg, which are dried in the sun, and will keep for an African Kush, and the Ousban of Habakknk iii. 7 
years. When required, tliese balls of concen- is another. The Hamitic Kushites appear to have 
tratcd butter are continuously stirred in hot ^read along tracts from the Upper Nile to the 
water, and in a metal dish, till completely dis- Euphrates and Tigris. In the history of India, 
fioWed ; the epicures add a quarter of a pound of Kush or Cush, the second son of Kama, gave his 
fresh butter, which gives the sauce an exquisite name to the Kushwaha or Cutchwaha princes Of 
flavour. It is poured over tiie bread, maize, or Nirwar and Amber, though the tortoise is supposed 
meat which it is intended U) season. Elphin- to be a sources of this name. The country of 
stone says it is made of dried curds pressed into which Ayodhya (now Oudh) was the capital, and 
hard lumps. It is scraped down and mixed with Rama monarch, is termed Koshula in the geo- 
milk, and in this state Afghans of all ranks are graphical writings of the Hindus, supposed by 
very fond of it, but it is sour, and to Europeans Colonel Tod to be from Koshulya, the mother of 
very unpalatable. — Ferrier'a JourneySy p. 279 ; Rama ; and in the archives of the rana of Mewar, 
Elphinstone^ Cauhul^ p. 261. the first emigrant from the north, is styled Koshiila- 

KURU VARNAKA, people of the forests in putra, sou of Koshula. 
the upper part of the Panjab. KUSH, or Koh-i-Kush, or Hindu Kush is the 

KUS, the ancient Cos or ApolUnopolis Parva, term applied to a lofty peak in the range of 
between Kench and Luxor, described by Ibn mountains continuous with the Himalaya, west 
Ratuta (i. p. 106) as in his day a large and of the Indus, and also to the range itself. The 
flourishing town, with fine bazars, mosques, and only part of the range covered with perpetual 
colleges, the residence of the viceroys of the snow is the Koh-i-Baba between Kfibul and 
Thebaid. — Yvlc, Cathay^ ii. p. 400. Bamian. Tlie Hindu Ktish peak is visible from 

KUSA, one of the twin sons of Rama and Kabul, and is entirely covered with snow, and 
Sita, the other twin being Lava. After the death also from Kundiiz, distant 150 miles. In its 
of Rama, his sons ruled over the Southern and perpetual snow is a <neature called the snow- 
Northern Kosala, and Kuaa built Kusa-sthali or worm, which perishes if removed below the snow 
Knsa-vati in the Vindhyn.— 7;. line. The highest pass does not exceed 12,400 

KUSA. Sansk. feet. Many parts are devoid of wood and even 

Kush, Kusho, . Bbno. | Darbha, . . Sansk. of verdure. There grows merely a stunted furze, 
Kusa grass is the Poa cynosuroides, deemed used as firewood, called Kullah-i-Hazara or Hazara 
sacred by the Hindus. It is used in their religious cap. 

ceremonies, being strewed upon the altar, or held The countries north of the Hindu Kush, which 
by the Brahmans in their hands whilst repeating lie in the valley of the Oxus and its tributary rivers, 
the ritual ; it is placed on the ground with its from Balkh upwards, have no general designation, 
tips to the east, as a seat for the idols when offer- Eastwards of that city lies Kunduz, and it has 
ings are mode to them. In the Avenejana cere- Badakhshan farther eastward. To the north of 
mony in the Srad’ha, the funeral cake is placed this territory are the hill states of Wakkan, 
on kusa grass, and before offering it, water in Shughnan, Darwaz, Kulab, and Ilissar, whose 
which white flowers and sandal paste are im- people claim a descent from Alexander the Great, 
mersed, is poured on the cake. Care must be To the eastwards of Badakhshan lies the plain of 
taken not to confound Darbha with Durbha, Pamir, inhabited by the Kirghiz ; and beyond the 
which is Cynodon dactylon. A dying Hindu, Belut Tagh mountains are Chitral, Gilgit, and 
when no hopes of his surviving remain, should be Iskardo, that extend towards Kashmir. South of 
laid on a bed of kusa grass (Poa cynosuroides) in Badakhshan is the country of the Siah-Posh Kafir, 
the open air, his head sprinkled with water drawn who occupy a great part of the range of Hindu 
from the Ganges, and smeared with clay brought Kush and a portion of Belut Tagh. On the west 
from the sanie river. A salagraraa stone should it has Indarab and Kbost, also in Balkh, and the 
be placed near him, holy strains from the Veda Kohistan of Kabul, and on the east it extends for 
should be chanted aloud, and leaves of holy basil a great distance towards the north of Kashmir, 
scattered over his head.— lyi/s. Gloss. KUSHIDA. Hind. Embroidered muslin. 

KUSAGARAPURA, tlieoldcapital of Magadhn, KUSHKAH. Hind. Boiled rice, properly 
also called Girivraja and Rajagriha, now Purana Khusbkah. Grains of ground rice in curds is the 
Rajgir. material for the primitive tika, which is applied 

ICUSAILOO, also Kusaili. Hind. The bark on the foreheads of Hindus, 
of a small tree, wild about Ajmir ; is tasteless; KUSHTA. Pers. Metallic compounds used 
given to lying-in women to clear the blood and as medicines, the principal being Kushta sikka, 
increase milk. Kushta jast, Kushta tamba or mis, and Kushta 

KUSBUL. Hind. Aplo taxis fastuosa, the loha. These preparations are made by native 
shepherd’s tinder, is found in the Sutlej valley hakims; they are compound bodies (mur^kabat), 
between Rampur and Sungnam at an elevation though called by the name of a simple constituent, 
of 7000 to 9000 feet. The tomentum on the taking their name from the metal which forms 
under surface of the leaves is employed by the their basis. To prepare the Kushta sikka, or 
hill people as tinder.— C^Aom’s Report, p. 67. carbonate of lead, one tola of lead is placed in 
KUSH or Cush, a term familiar to readers of an iron pan, with the juice of the Euphorbia, or 
Scripture (Genesis ii. 13, also x. 6-8, and the kesu or dhak flowers (Butea frondosa). The 
1 Chronicles i. 10) as the name of the eldest son Kushta jast is oxide of zinc ; the Kushta tamba is 
of Ham (Charma) ; and before the flood, of a arsenite of copper. The Kushta loha, an oxide of 
country encompassed by the Gihon, the second iron, is also caUed Khubs-ul-hadid, or Zafran-ul- 
river of Paraaisc. The name seems to have hadid.^Powells Handbook, See Medicine, 
descended to Noah’s progeny, who took it for KUSHTIGAR, or Phailwan. Pers. Wrestlers 
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KITSI. 


KUTCHURA. 


athlotca, tlirou^hout Southern Asia, who whirl 
overhead ponderoiifl wooden elnljM culled jnil, 
also injv^^dar, instrunujulH of a favourites hut veu-y 
lahoriouH exercise, re^ndarly tau;^dit by an \ist;id 

te'jieher, who instrinds in .TOO baud or hu’iiis. — 
Oitsefvjfs 'I'nin Is, i, pj». Ii31, ^,3^. 

KUSl or Koosy, a riv(T of Northern Hcn^al. 
ri.siii;; uiuoul: the Ne[)al Iliinalayas. in lat. 2.S" i\')' 
N., and louix. 11' E. It fiist takes a e.ourse. 
.south-west for about (iO inileK, then south and 
south-east for IbO more, duiin;L]: Avhieh it receives 
rm its l(!ft bank its two ^^rc.-it tributaries, tho Aran 
a,nd IViinbar. It joins tho (Jan^a's after a course 
of .32.3 miles. 3‘hc Kusi is remarkable for tlie 
rapidity of its stream, the dano:erous and uncer- 
tain nature of its hod, hut chii'fly for its eoustaiit 
westerly attrition. According' to a Hindu lep^rmd, 
Kausiki is the dauitliter of Kusik, r.»ja of (ladhi, 
a Kshatriya, but was manied to a Hrahman. 
Slie bore a hon, who b(‘('.ame a soldier, and Kau- 
siku \vas ehan^ed to a river. 

KU81MA and Hsima, smull volc.anie islands in 
tlu! Archi])('lao») of ,la])un, situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of (\'ip(! Sangir. 

KUSINA(i.'\RA or Kusiiiara. Near this town 
was tin* scene of Iknldhads death, at the age of 
{■<0, in a grove of sal trees. It is the mod(‘rn 
Khassya. At tin* time of Hiwen 3'hsangs visit, the 
walla w(*n^ in riiiiiH, and tho jilac'c was almost 
dew'rted, hut the brick foundatioiis of the old 
ea[)ital oeeujiied a circuit of about 12 li, or 2 mih'S. 
'Phe only name now assoeiatf'd with tin* ruins m'ar 
Khassya is that of Matha Kuar, or tho Dead J^rince. 
— ( 'unuiiujlunn. 

KIJS KHSA. Aioui. One of tho numerous 
kinds of what the Italian.s generally call Pastu. 
'I'he material is wheateu or barh'y flour rolhsl into 
small round grains. In Darbary it is cookrd by 
steaming, and served up with hard-l)oiled eggs 
and mutt Oil, sprinkled with red pepper. Tin* 
Dedonin Maghrabi Arabs merely boil it. 

KIJ8S()\VJ.EE is in lat. 00" 5.3' 13" N., long. 
77 ’ E., 43 miles distant from Amballa, and 32 
from Simla; its height is 0.322 feet; there is no 
table-land, and the peaks are rather steep. It is 
on the crest of a ridge which (jvcrlooks tuc Kalka 
valley ; the inner slope is covered from tlie suminit 
to perhaps 1000 feet below it, witfi au open forest 
of the Tinus longifolia, Tlie climate tempenite 
and .agreeahle, imle.ss during the rainy se.ason, 
when dense fogs make it gloomy and depressing. 

KIJ8SU1T Aii.ah. reliance; a term used in 
the .sciem^e of exorcism. 

KUS.SUK-KA-GHAR. Hjnd. Literally frac- 
tional house, a term used in forming magic squares. 

KUSTI, the zonar worn by the Parsecs. 

KUSUMBA, a term used by the Rajputs to 
designate opium. Kusumba, in Sind, is tlie name 
given in good society to a solution of opium, 
which tho natives extensively use. In Hutch it 
means a Rajput practice of drinking a solution of 
opium from each other’s hands, to stanch feuds. 
In times of peace and ease, the liajpiit learl.s an 
indolent and monotonous life. After a midd.'iy 
sio.sta, the chief rises, washes hi.s bauds and fare, 
and prepares for the gre.at business (d the day, 
the distribution of the red cup, Kusumba or 
opium. He calls togetlicr his friends into the 
public hall, or perhaps retires with them to a 
garden - house. Opium is prfxluced, wliirh is 
pounded in a bniss vessel and mixed with water. 


It is tlien str.'imod into a dish with a spout, from 
wliieh it is jumred into llic ehief's hand. One 
after the other the gueshs now come up, each pro- 
tc'stiiig that kusumlxi is wholly n'pugnant to his 
iMMte, and very injurious to his lu-alth, hut, after a 
little pressing, first one and then miother touches 
the chief's hand in two or three place.s, muttering 
tlu* nanic.s of Di'v, fiii'iids, or others, and drains 
the draught,. I'lach, after drinking, w.aslu's tlu 
chi<*f's hand in a dish of water which a servant 
offers, and wipc.s h dry with his own .scarf; lu* 
then m.akcs way lor his iieiglibour. — Itasanuiln. 
llnuln ii. ]). 201 ; Jinrtons Srin/lc, ii. I bl. 

KHSUND/V, Clu'paiig, Chetang, and Haiyu are 
four small uncivilised Bhot tribes who reside amiil 
the dcn.se forests of the central region of Nejial, 
to the westward of tho great valley. They have 
no apparent allinity witli the civilised r.aces of the 
country, but live in huts made of tlu* brandies of 
tri'cs, on wild fr*ntv and the produce of the chase. 
The Chopang .are slight, witli large la*llics. Mr. 
Ho<]gson p.ays they are of Moghul descent. Their 
language is akin to the Lhopa. The Hhc|tang, 
Haiyigand Knsunda seem to belong to the Kawut 
group of frontiei populations, 'riiey are named 
by Mr. llo.igson the Durri*, Diiiiwar, and Brahmo, 
which Mr. Latiiam bclit'ves to he the same an 
'rharu, Dhuiigur, and possibly Rawi. They occupy 
the <iistnets wlioia* the soil is moist, tlu; air hot, 
and the ellluvia iiiiasmatie. — LfUJiavi. See India. 

KUSUSrilULId DWARAKA, the eanit.il of 
Krishna. 3’hc Bliagavat Gita states its founder 
was Anirt, lirotlicr of Ikshwaku. 

KlhSWUR. Hind, 'bhe floAver from wliieh 
is made the yellow ku.swur dye used in Hindu 
marriages. To u.se it on the day of battle, is 
among tin* Hindus deemed a saert'd pledge to 
eonquer or die. Volunteers are ofti'ii inviUul to 
assume the yi'llow dre.s.s, wliieh implie.s desperation 
in any iinderLiiking. Amongst Raj pubs, it was a 
not unfr(‘([uoiit usage to imitate the Hindu saints 
and warriors, and dye their garments with yellow, 
the hymeneal colour, whicli iiulieated that they 
went to battle as to a bridal ft‘ast, and were de- 
termined to die or to live exulting conqucroi'H. — 
Malcolm's ('vntral India, i. p. 338. 

KU'i\ also U|)late and Butchuck. Hind. 'J'he 
I'oot of the Aueklandia eustus. A bitter aromatic 
tonic, used in fever; the roots have a pleasant smell, 
and ar e nsed as perfumes. It is chiefly exporUid to 
China, where it is used as an incense. In India it is 
u.sed medicinally. — PowclVs Ifandhook^ i. p. 33(1. 

KUTAIBA, conqueror of Bokhara in the lii-^l 
century of the Ilijira. The descendants of the Anih 
conquerors now number about 60,000 souls, chiefly 
in Bnmarcand, Vafkerid, and Vardanzai. 'riiey 
are sliepIierdR, and sell postins. — C. As. 

KUl’ClI, the breeches of the Sikhs, tlie adoption 
of which ia of us much iinjrortancc to a Sikh hoy 
as waa the investiture with the toga virilis to a 
Roman youth. 

KUTC’IIEKRY. Hini An ofiice, a court or 
])lace of public hiisine.ss. 

Kin'GlI (lANDAVA, a cnampaign diatrict of 
Baluchistan, a dejiri.ssed level plain. See Kach 
Gandava ; K alat. 

KETCH URA. Hind. Largr* quantities of 
arrowroot are pn'jiared from different species of 
Curcuma, — C. angustifolia, C. leucorrhiza, and 0. 
mr)ntana, from 3V.'iv.'incorc. It is a regular artich* 
of export. 
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KUTH-LAH. Hind. A great black chubby fish polygon of twenty-four aides, altogether measuring 
of Northern India, with large scales, and a very big 417 feet. The shaft is of a circular form, and 
mouth without teeth. It Ims been known to attain tapers regularly from the base to the summit. It 
a siie weighing two Bcn^i maunds, which arc is divided into five storeys, round each of which 
equal to 164 Ibrf. This fish does not take a hook, runs a bold projecting balcony, supported upon 
The Ro-hoo and the Mir-gah resemble each other large and richly-carved stone brackets, having 
ill size and habits ; they are very much like the balustrades that give to the pillar a most orna- 
salmon, but have tiny little mouths with no teeth, mental effect. The exterior of the basement 
The Rp-hoo in season has very pretty red fins, and storey is fluted alternately into twenty -seven 
both have ash-coloured backs, with silvery bellies; angular and semicircular faces. Up to the third 
they attain to the weight of 20 lbs., and afford the storey the minar is built of fine red sandstone, 
angler excellent sport at bottom-fishing, some- From the third balcony to the fifth, the building 
times engaging him for an hour before ho can is composed chiefly of white Jeypore marble. The 
attempt to land his fish. The Kliccl-bausc in a Hindu architect has not failed to record his 
pretty little dark ash-coloured fish, with a small undertaking without the usual Hindu invoca- 
toothless mouth, and has a whisker on cither side tion, Sri Viswakarraa prasado rachita, ‘ built 
of it. This fish also affords the angler good sport, under the auspices of Viswakarma,^ the celestial 
and is found of fi or Gibs, in weight. These are architect of the Hindus. The object is at once 
all plentiful in Calcutta and Ijower Bengal, and, apparent to the spectator, that of a Mazinah for 
while young, could be easily exported. the Muazzan to call the faithful to prayers. About 

KUTHUMI, a Hindu sage, born at Badarika- a.d. 1830, it suffered a little from an earthquake, 
shrama, and who lived at Gandhara. His father, but under the directions of the British Govern - 
Narayana, was a philosopher, and his son Kutsana ment it was repaired. Ibn Batuta was certainly 
wrote a tract on the Rules of Poetry. Kuthumi misinformed as to the date and builder of tiu' 
taught the immortality of the soul, and that Kutub. He ascribes it to Sultan Muiz-ud-Din, 
happiness and misery arc the inseparable com- otherwise called Kaikobad, grandson of Balban 
panions of works of merit and demerit. — Ward, (a.p. 1280-1290). But the real date is nearly fi 
iv. p. 41. century older. It was begun by Kutub-ud-Din 

kUTIHA or Katira, a gum greatly resembling Aibek, when governing for Shahab-ud-Din of 
gum-tragacantb, yielded by the trunk of the Ghazni (otherwise Muhammad bin Sara, A. d. 1193- 
Cochlospermum gossypium. It is used by native 1200), and completed by Altamsh (1207-1230). 
practitioners as a demulcent and emollient; but, Ibn Batuta ascribes the rival structure to Kutub- 
undcr the same name and of very similar properties, ud-Din Khilji (Mubarik Shah, 1310-1320), and in 
is often sold the gum of several species of Ster- this also Colonel Yule thinks ho is wrong. The 
oulia, Butca, and of Bombax pentandrum, lluttian iron pillar at the Kutub, in the centre of its court 
ka gond, etc. — O'Sh, yard, stands 22 feet above ground, and extends 20 

KUTPUR, a town on the southern coast of inches under ground ; total, 23 feet 8 inches. Us 
Kattyawar, the ancient Kunu-kavati, said to have diameter at the base is 16 feet 4 inches, and at tlm 
been built by Kunuk Sen, the great progenitor of capital it is 12'05 inches. There is no date on it, 
the Choura race. Kunu-kavati was overwhelmed but Mr. Fergusson says (p. 506) that Mr. Prinsep 
by an encroachment of the sea or storm-wave, the supposed an inscription on it to be of the 3d or 4lli 
same occurrence, doubtless, that separated Perim, century; Dr. Bhau Daji supposed the Gth century. 
Shial Bate, etc., from the mainland. At Shial It is forged iron. An inscription on it says it was 
Bate thtJ ruins are remarkably good, Wulleh seems dedicated to Vishnu ; but its real purpose was n 
to have been destroyed in the same manner. pillar of victory to record the defeat of the Balhi- 

KUTTINI. Hind. A silk fabric used by the kas near the seven mouths of the Sindhu or Indus, 
Muhammadans of S. India, both men and women, Behind the N.W. corner of the mosque is the 
for trousers. tomb of Altamsh. — To<rs Travels, pp. 108-327 ; 

KUTTIRIPPA. Maleal. Living with a Nair Col. R, Maclagan, R.E., in Yule, Cathay, ii. 
princess or queen as her husband. p. 434; French Tour; Elphinstone. See Archi- 

KUTUA, Hind., also called Bungka Kutua. lecture ; Dehli. 

An aquatic beetle which eate rice plants. It is KUTUB SHAHI, a dynasty of kings of tbc 
said to make a leaf-boat, which it paddles from 16th and 17th centuries, ruling in Golconda aiul 
plant to plant— Hyderabad in the Dekhan. 

KUTUB MINAR at old Dehli was erected from Sultan Kuli, . a.d. 1612 Muhammad, . a.d. 1680 

the pillars and other parts of Jaina temples, and Jamshid, . . ,, 1543 Muhammad, . „ 1011 

many of them retain the sculptured figures. In Subhan Kuli, „ 1660 Abdullah, . . „ loi^o 

1794, though its capital was then ruined, it was Ibrahim, . . „ 1550 Abdul Husain, „ 1073 

260 feet 11 inches in height Its present height Sultan Kuli was descended from the chiefs of 
is 238 feet 1 inch, deducting the modern pavilion, the Karakonilu tribe of Kurds, and appears to 
It has four ornamental balconies, respectively at have been born near Diarbikr. The tribe to 
97, 148, 188, and 214 feet from the ground, which he belonged having been subdued by Mir 
between which are richly-sculptured rais^ belts Husain, and subjected to the Akunelu tribe of 
containing inscriptions! It is lower by 80 feet which that chief was head, Sultan Kuli, to save 
than the Uampanile at Florence. It is a tower of his life, fled from Diarbikr in company with his 
victory, a Jaya Sthamba. The dates of the ruins uncle, and, after many diffioultieB and dangers, 
in old Dehli are from 1196 to 1285. The inner found his way to Beder, at which place Sultan 
court was enclosed by Shahab - ud - Din. The Muhammad Lashkari Bahmani of Beder and Gul- 
ccntral range of arches was built by Kutub-ud- burra then held his court. Ferishta, in hishistoiy 
Din ; the wings by Altamsh, whose tomb is beyond of the Bahmani dynasty, states that Sultan Kuli 
the northern range. The base of this minar is a in the first instance obtained employment at the 
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Babmani court as one of the Turki pfhulain in 
pcreonal attendance upon the king; ))ut this 
appears to bo denied d)y the author of the Tow- 
arikh-i-Kutub Shahi, who asserts that h^ultan Kuli 
was from the first employed in a situation Ix'fitting 
his rank and family, and from his talents and 
courage early rose to the command of the Beder 
armies and tho government of tho [)roviricc of 
Tclingana. On the decadence of tho Bahmani 
dynasty, during tho latter part of tho n'ign of 
Muhammad u., when the governmi'nt had been 
virtually usurped by the minister Kasim Burid, 
Sultan Kuli seized tlm province of Ttdingana, ami 
some years afterwards took the title of Knlub 
Shah; this latter event occurred in A.i>, 1.020 or 
thereabouts, and the Kutub Shahi dynasty (wisted 
in Telingana under this name for a period of 
nearly 200 years. Tlie last ruler is commonly 
known by the name of Thannah Shah. Another 
account <lescribcs the founder of this dynasty, 
Sultan Kuli, as the son of Amir Kuli, a ^rurkomau 
chief, who claimed to be a lineal descmidant of 
the prophet Noah, through his son Japheth. lie 
was horn in tho town of Ilamadan, and when a 
youth accompanied his paternal uncle to Be<Ier, 
then tlie seat of government of tlie Bahmani kings, 
about tlie close of the reign of Sultan Muhammad 
Shah Lashkari Bahmani, and there got the title 
of Kutub-ul-Mulk, i.c. the ToKar Star of the State ; 
to it was attached as a jaghir the town of Gol- 
conda and the surrounding villages. He was 
afterwards promoted to the command of all ilu* 
troops in that vicinity. On the decadence of tlui 
Bahmani power, Kutuh-ul-Mulk tlirow olT its 
control in 1,^)12, thougli, according to some histo- 
rians, he did not assume the title of an independent 
sovci‘(‘ign for some years sul).se(tuent)y, probably 
about 1.^20. The limits of the territory contained 
within his dominions arc d('scribed by the author 
of the lladikat-ul-Alam, as exUmding from ('hamla 
in the north to the Oarnatic, and from tho sea- 
shore of Orissa, Vizagapatam, and Masulipatain, 
to Beder and the Bijapur territories on the west. 
After a reign of .‘31 years, Sultan Kuli was murdered 
by a Turki slave at Golconda, at the instigation of 
his son Jamshid, A.D. 1543, A.u. 9.50. He was 
murdered in the mosque situated inside the town, 
and was in the act of directing the masons to break 
open a door to escape assassination, whiin the man 
employed by his son stabbed him. He died at the 
age of 90 years, and w.as succeeded by his son Yar 
Kuli Jamshid Khan, who had murdered his elder 
brother Malik Kutub-ud-Din during tluur father’s 
lifetime. Jamshid died of cancer, having been 
guilty of the assassination of his father and brother 
and the death of many individuals, ordered for 
execution in moments of passion and pain. He is 
said to have lost the tip of his nose and a great 
part of his cheek by a sabre cut in battle. He 
was succeeded by his son Subhan Kuli, a boy of 
ten years of age, who reigned for a period of 
seven months. Tlic weakness of the government, 
and the contentions existing between the reigning 
sovereign and his uncle, Daulat Kuli, whose cause 
had been espoused by Jagdeo Rao, raja of Waran- 
gal, induced Ibrahim to leave the Bijanagar court 
for Golconda, which he reached and succeeded in 
establishing himself in 1557, and, after a reign of 
28 years, ho died in the year A.i> 1580, a.h. 988, 
and lies buried in one of the tombs of Golconda. 
Tho two last figures of the above date only are 


visible. He wns succeeded by his son, Sultan 
Miiliaummd Kuli Kutub Shall. 

KUTUB-ud-DIN AIBEK, a slave of Shaliab- 
ud-Din, who gave lum the government of Dchli. 
Ill A.D. 1 20G, on tho death of his master, Muhammad 
Gori, Kutub-ud-Din, retained posscssiou of Hin- 
dustan till his death, a.d. 1210. Ho was the first 
of the Turki slaves Avho attained sovoreigiity, and 
furnished a Buccession of rulers to Hindustan. 
Kutub-ud-Din in 1210, after a reign of four years, 
was succeeded bv his son Aram, who was within 
a yvi.r diaplaceil, in 1211, by Altamsli, a slave and 
Hou-in-la w of Kutub-ud-Din. Bakhtiar, general of 
Kutub-ud-Din Aibck, in a.d. 1201, had conquered 
Behar, and in 1203 conquered Bengal, but was 
<h*feated and driven back from Bhutan and Assam. 
Altamsh ruled Hindustan 25 years, and in that 
time subdued the fortress of Kintamboro in Raj- 
putaiia, captured Gwalior and Mandu, and con- 
quered Ujjain It wiui ill his reign that Chengiz 
Khan ruled in Western Asia. He destroyed tho 
temple of Mohakal, whicli a Vikramaditya had 
erected at tlie beginning of tho Ghristian era. 
Alt.amsh died in 1236. His son Uukn ud-Diii 
reigiKHl six montlis and was tieposed, and then his 
(laughter Sultana Rizia, who ruled ably for three 
and a li.aif yi ars, and in 1259 was defeated and 
put to (h^.ath. She was followed by Moiz-ud-Din 
Bahram, 12.39; Ala-ud-Din Masaud, 1241 ; Nasir- 
uJ-Dii), 1246 ; Glmitus-ud-Din, 1266; Kai Kobad, 
12H6, and the slave dynasty ended with his 
murder, a.d. 1288. 

Kutul)-ud- Din’s name is preserved at his capital 
by the Ki tub mosqm^, with its gnacieful colonnade 
of richly - Rculptnrt!d Hindu pillars, and by tho 
Kutub Minar, which raises its tapering shaft, 
encni.sti'd with chapters from the Koran, high 
above the ruins of old l)(‘hli. Kutub-ud-Din had 
storted life as a Turki slave, and several of his 
successors rose by valour or intrigue from the 
same low condition to tho throne. His dynasty is 
accordingly known .as that of the Slave Kings. 
Under them Imlia became for thci first time w 
seat of resident Muhammadan sovereigns. 

3'ho Moghuls arc said to have burst through 
Tibet into N.K. Bcng.al in 1245; and during tho 
m?xt 44 years repeatedly swept dowm the Afghan 
passe.s into the Panjab (1244-88). — Imp. (iaz. 

KUTUNG. Hind. Ase(;dingof the bamboo. 
A man who has seen two kutung is a very old 
man. 

K (IT WAR, a class of cultivators found in small 
niiinbers in various districts, especially to tho 
north of the Jumna. They are also employed as 
watchmen. — Shtrriuffs Hindu Tribes^ p. 327. 

KUVKRA, th(i Hindu god of wealth, and the 
regent of the‘ north. This deity was a son of Vis- 
wasrava, and a brother of Ravan, who was over- 
come by Kani.a. He is also called Paulastyfu He 
is rej»rescnted as a iriagnifrcent personage residing 
in tho Bplenilid palace of Alaca, or borne through 
the sky on the heads of four figure's, in a radiant 
c^r, called pushpaca, which was given to him by 
Brahma. In each of two of his hands he holds a 
closed flower of tin? lotus, and has on his head a 
richly- ornamented crown. His sakti is Kuveri, 
The Guhyaca arc servants of Kuvera, and into 
such beings Uh^ dark souls of men, addicted in 
this worhl to selfish gratification, transmigrate. 
Acconling to Hindu mythology, Indra is the 
regent of slmwers and of the east w ind ; Varuna, 
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regent of the west ; Vahni, of tho south-caftt ; 
Kuvera, of the north; Yama, of the south; Isa 
or Isnui, of the north-cast ; ISalrit, of the south- 
west. Vaytt, in Hindu poetry, is the north-west 
wind. — Cok. Myth. Hind. p. Ill : Afoor, p. 108. 

KUVERA or Kabir, in tlie miadlo of the 19th 
century, a Koli? of Sarsa or Sarasa, near the 
AHaud Station of the Bombay and Baroda Railway, 
who claimed to have received a portion of the 
Supreme Being. His followers called themselves 
Hari Jana, but were known jis the Kabir Bhakta. 

KtrVIR Of Kabir is th(i salt desert lands which 
predominate in Khorasan ; and salt abounds In 
many districts, to which the desert does not reach. 
This salt desert penetrates through the inhabited 
Isthmus extending between Herat and Mashed, 
into the mountainous districts of Kohistau and 
HaSara, Where we are informed there is much salt 
and brackish Water. There is a great deal of kuvir 
or salt desert all through the steppes of ICJiarer.m 
and the desert lying between the Oxus and Cas- 
pian Sea. — Fraser's Khorasan, p, 258. 

KUVIRAJU. BaKsk. From Kuvi, a poet, and 
Raja, a king. The kuviraj of Bengal are physicians. 

KWANQ-TUNQ, tho Chinese province known 
in Europe as Canton. It has an area of 97,000 
square miles, and a population of about 19,000,000. 
It is traversed by the river Lung. Its chief towns 
are Canton and Hong-Koiig. 

Kwang-Tung-Chi, a general account of Kwang- 
tung, is a Chinese work usually stitched in 140 
Chinese volumes. Its officers are : — Tsung-tu, tho 
governor - general ; Fu-tal, tho governor; Fan- 
tal, the superintendent of finance; Nie-tal, tho 
provincial judge; Chi-fu, Chi-le-chou, and Chi- 
Ic-tung-chi, prefects; Tung-chi, sub, and Tung- 
pan, deputy sub-prefects; Chi-chou and Chi- 
hsien, district magistrates; Ching-le and Chau- 
mo, secretaries. Ghai-kwan, superintendent of 
customs in China, is the superintendent of the 
maritime customs of Yue. There is also a super- 
intendent of customs for K waug-tung. The prefect 
of Kwang-chou is the chief local authority of a 
territory ecmalling in extent the kingdom of 
Holland, and containing a much larger population. 
His Yanmu is the first court of appeal from four- 
teen others, each resembling in their power British 
courts of assize. — Meadow's Desultory Notes, p. 8. 

KWAN-SE, a province of Chiua, boundeS on 
the north by Ho-nau and an irregular chain of 
lofty moimtainSj on the south and east by Kwan- 
tung, on the west by Yunnan. Its surface is 
estimated at 87,000 square miles, and its popu- 
lation is between 7 and 8 millions. Kwy-ling-fu 
is its capital. This province contains 11 cities of 
the first class, 25 of the second class, and 170 of 
the third class, 

KWAN-TE, a distinguished Chinese general 
who lived in the third year of the Christian era. 
He was canonized 800 years after his death, and 
has now a state temple m every considerable city, 
and in almost every house morning and evening 
adoration is paid to him. He Is regarded as the 
protector of the peace of tho empire and its 
multitudinous families. He is represented with a 
red horse, and the horse is at the state temple of 
Kwali-taiig. — Gray. p. 143. 

KWAN-WA-SIiIH. Chin. A fabulous stone, 
described aS large enough to be made into a knife, 
very brilliant, and able to cut precious stones with 
ease. 


KWAN-YIN. Chin. The Quan-won of the 
Japanese, is the Chinese goddess of mercy. The 
principal seat of her worship is at the island of 
Pooto. There are in the island many small caves 
dedicated to the use of hermits ; several of them 
have figures of Buddha. 

Dr. Edkins relates that he paid a visit to a 
mandarin, who showed him, ‘in the innermost of 
his apartments up-stairs, what soems to have been 
the most sacred thing to him that the house con- 
tained. It was the shrine and image of Kwan- 
yin, (the Bilddliist) goddess of mercy. On tho 
table beside it was a copy of the book of prayers 

used in the wotship of this divinity Before 

the imago sticks of iricenso were burning, which 
had been fresh lighted that morning.’ On one 
occasion also, Yeh, tho celebrated governor of 
Canton, and a stern Confucianist, in a report to 
the emperor describing a victory gained by his 
troops over a body of rebels, stated that, at a 
critical juncture of the battle, a large figure of 
Kwan-yin had been seen beckoning to the soldiers 
from the sky, — a sight which so inspirited them 
that they gained an easy victory over tneir enemies. 
It is the Hindu Avalokitoswara, 

KWEI. Chin. Rubriiquis, speaking of certain 
envoys of a Coreaii nation whom ho saw at the 
court of Kara-korum, says, ‘ The principal envoy 
had ill his hand a tablet of polished ivory, about 
a cubit long by a palm broad, and whenever be 
addressed the Khan or any other great personage, 
ho kept his eyes fixed on this tablet, looking 
neither right nor left, as if he read there what he 
had to say.’ The use of this tablet, called Kwei, 
was a very ancient Chinese etiquette. It is men- 
tioned in Demallla’s version of the Chincso annals 
in connection with Yu, one of tho most notable 
worthies of ancient China, who Is said to have 
flourished B.c. 2286. — Huhruqiiis, p. 290, quoted in 
Yule^s Cathay, i. p. 142. 

KWOH-TSZE-KIEN, the Chinese Imperial 
Academy of Learning. Like the Hon Lin, it is 
composed of titled literary dignitaries. It is in 
the N.E. angle of Pekin, near the temple of Con- 
fucius. The Pl-yung, or Imperial College of Anti- 
quity, is in tho centre of tlie quadrangle. — Mayer, 
Chinese Govt. 

KWONG-FUN, or cosmetic powder of China, 
used by ladies to whiten their faces. It is finely 
powdered marblo, levigated, and is also used to 
give a whitish gloss to rice. 

KYABOCA WOOD , or Afnboyna wood, appeal’s 
to be the excrcsenec or burr of some large 
tree, sawn off in slabs from 2 to 4 feet long, 
4 to 24 inches wide, and 2 to 8 inches thick. It 
resembles the burr of the yew tree, is tolerably 
hard, and full of small curls and knots; tlie 
colour is from orange to chestnut-brown, and 
sometimes red -brown. It is a very ornamenhd 
Wood, and is made into small boxes and writing- 
desks, and other ornamental works. Prof. Rcin- 
wardt, of Leyden, says it is the burr of the 
Pterospermum Indicum ; but others, that of Ptero- 
carpus draco. It is from the Moluccas, tho island 
of Borneo, Amboyna, etc. The wood itself is of 
the same colour as the hurt, or rather lighter, and 
in grain i-esemblcs plain mahogany. The root of 
the cocoanut tree, says Colonel Lloyd, is so 
similar when dry and seasoned to the * birirs-eyo ’ 
part of the wood here termed kyaboca, that m* 
difference can be perceived ; the cocoa has n 
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tort\ioU3 and silky tVacture, aliuost like indnratod 
ay])eRtos. The kyaboca and lin^oa wood of eom- 
jnerc(5 arc supposed to be the produce of th(' 
HaiiK' tree. Of lalc' y('ars its estimation sooms to 
have (h'creased in Fairope, but it i.s Htdl much 
valued by the Oltine.sta It is l)ron^dit from 
('cram, New (Guinea, and the Aru Islands of the 
Moluccas. Jn Sinj^apore it is sold by wei^rht. 
Very large slabs are obtainable from the lower 
part of the tree by taking advantage of the burrs 
or lateral growths. They are thus somel.imes as 
large as D Aa't iti diamet(;r. It is very durable, 
takes a considorabh; polish, is very abundant, .md 
may he had in anv quantity.- -.1/. JC. 

neporUofm^\ ; ( \d. O'. A. ; /infl... 

K YA ik- HTI-YO, in British Burma, a peak 
dObO fet^t high, on the crest of I he m/dn dividing 
range betavc'cn the rivers Tsit-toung and Salwin. 
On a huge egg-sliapcsl boulder a pagoda has be(Ui 
built, aclually overhanging by lU'arly one-half. 
A hair of Buddha or ( Jautama is ensininod in it. 
S(‘e Monastery. 

KYAN, a tribe in Borneo of about 100, 000 
souls, who oc('Upy the country from tlu‘ south of 
the kingdom of Brimai, away into th(‘ interior. 
Th(‘y strongly resemble the Dyak. Mr. Dalbm 
states that the Kyjin amongst whom he lived 
amounted to ii70,()00 souls, and that they were 
gniatly addicted to lu'ad-lmnling. Tins people, 
dilbu'ing, liowevcr, in various cuslorns, are found 
on tiu' great rivers Baiijar, Basir, and Coti, ami 
probably on all tin* rivers of tin* easbu'ii coast. 
On the north and northern parts of the island, 
they arc found in the interior on the Bintulu, 
B<arram, Ibqang, and other great rivers, as far 
w(‘st as the eountry of the 8arcbas I>yak, but 
they only occupy the inland jiarts at a great 
distance from the coaat^ always having between it 
and them other tribes, and frequently Malayan 
8tat(*s. Tlie Kyan of the rivers Banjar, Coti, and 
Pasir a^ypear to have been always subj(‘ct to the 
European or Malayan power, which held the 
mouths of their respective streams. But the 
Kyan of the north-west have been feared by the 
iiihabilant.s of the Malayan towns of the coast; 
and the chiefs of Hoya, Mocha, Egan, and Serekei 
eagiTly sought alliances with their barbarous 
neighbours. Their countiy is divided into little 
states, each of which contains many villages. 
In some parts of it, gold and tliainonds arc found. 
On the lianjar river the p<‘Oplc wash for these 
commodities, as do the Dyak of Suntang, in Uk* 
int<u*ior of the western brancli of the Batang 
Lupar riv<T. 

The houses of the Kyans are ’ouilt, like tho.se 
of the lS(^a Dyaks, in one long terrace, with the 
verandah fronting its Avhole length, the posts 
being always of the very hardest wood, and the 
roof of planks of the same material. They an; 
allowed by all their enemies, and others who have 
known them, to possess personal counigt* in a 
much higher degree than any of tin* other tribes 
inhabiting the island. Their bodies are tattooed 
of a blue colour in various patterns ; but images 
of the sun, moon, and stars arc amongst the most 
freqiKMit. 

It is reported that some of the tribes on the 
Barrain and Bintulu riveis do not tattoo the 
oersons of the males, and that the practice is 
t'nere contined to the women, whf) thus discolour 
.‘heir arms and legs only. The Kenawit Dyaks, 


whose country borders that of the Kyans, also 
practisi* tattooing, as do the Orang Tatow, who 
live near tlu; Bintulu river, and inun? towards the 
cofist than the Kyans. In dress and pe rson tin* 
Kyans nuieli rcs(‘mbh‘ the Dyaks, the w'omeu 
wearing the small bedang, and the men the chawat. 
The dress of the Kyan wonnm of tin* Bintulu 
river is H'portcd to consist of tw’o cloths, a little 
longi‘rlhan the bedang, which are tied ojj opp()sit(> 
Hi(h*s of tlu' })<.‘rson, the one covering la]>ping over 
the ( iher; but tiuar dresses from tin* lu'jang arc 
m.adt^ like the Ix'dang. Tlie jacket of the Kyan 
women is m l loose, liki* that of the Dyaks, but 
fits closely to the pinson, and is long(‘r than tin- 
cot ton OIK'S of t in* iiill tribt's ; it is also freipiently 
made of the piiu'-apph; libre. In war, the ilress 
of tin* men differs much from the Dyaks of other 
denominations. The jackets they wear on ihesc 
occasions are made of, the skins of Ix'jists ; tliosi' 
of the jiauther and the bear an- tluMuosf e.steemed, 
but those of goats /iml dogs are sometimes sub- 
stituted in a seaieity of tin* ollHa-,^. The broad 
j*a.rt of the skin forms tlie ba(‘.k part of the j.'icki't, 
the edge.s of winch are bound with wide strijis of 
rod ^doth. Bunches of feathers of tin* rhinoceros 
hornbill, wdiieh seems to lu; tin? war bird of all 
their tribes, (hqu'ud from little striiigs of beads 
fastened to the skin, and dangle in the bn'e/.t? as 
they iuov(‘ about. Their head-dresses in war are 
also peculiar to th(?se jieople, and nnknowm to 
the other inhabitants of the island. They .are of 
various <l(‘K(‘rij)tionB, but the favourite ones are 
caps jiKuk. in the fashion of ;i m.-m’s face. c;iri 
c.'ilunal in tho.se which rcpresi'iit the faces of 
animals. Tin* weapons of tin* men an? the sum- 
pitan or l)low-})ipe. Mr. Dalton informs ns that, 
liead-hunting was practised to a frightful extent, 
and that desolating wars were constantly c.arried 
on for the ])urpo.se of obtaining these ghiustly 
trophies. On the de.'ith of a jxtsoii, it is said that 
a h(‘ad had to be jirocurcd previoim to his burial. 
The manner's of the young females resemble tho»(* 
of the Sea Dy.ak ; hut adnlti'ry after marriage 
is piinisln'd by death to the man, who, under 
w'hat(‘ver cin'umstanci's the criminal action takes 
place, is always e,oiiHid(‘r(‘d the guilty and ri*spon- 
sible party concerned.- ./mire. Iiulmn /1/-e/oye 

KYANAN. Burm. On the low lauds near 
the Hca-coast of Tiinass(*rim there grows this 
l.'irgi* tree, of which canoes are occasionally rnadi*, 
andismueli used for sanda’.^, Iiousc-posts, musket- 
Htocks, ami Kp(','ir-handlcs. The, wood is red, hut 
turns black on being prepar'd with potrolenm. 
The tree has pinnate le.aves, with two pairs of 
oval leathery leafletAS, and is a leguininoufj tret*. — 
Dr. Masov ; Captain Danrv ; Cal. Cat. /'/x., IHOU, 

KYANG, the Equus heinionus, Pallas. Mr. 
Drt?w mentions (p. .‘DO) having seen in iht* 
Rukshu district of Ladakh, lOO kyang at one 
view, and .‘100 tliiring one tlay’s journey. — Jhru\ 
The Nor liar n Harrier, 

KYAN-THO, BnjiM. A tree of Moiilmeiii ; 
a strong wtxxl, good for building V)iirpf>scs.-~ t Vr/, 
Cat. 1802. 

K YBARTHA. Amongst the Hindus of Bengal, 
th(3 G.aoli are the most Jnnnerous; after them, 
the Bmhman and Kaiflt races, are the Bagdi, an 
aboriginal people, anti the cultivators called 
Kybartha. Tlie last named al; the etiiisus of 1881 
numbered 2,1. ‘37, .040. 

KYD, General, an office? of the Bengal 
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Engineer^, esteemed by the subahdar of Bengal, 
to whom the subahdar presented a garden on the 
right bank of the Hoogly river, about four miles 
down the river from the city of Calcutta. He 
was a man of refined taste and scientific acquire- 
ments, and especially delighted in horticultural 
and agricultural amusements. He laid out the 
ground, and in 179.-1 he recommended the Bengal 
Government to occupy it as a public Botanical 
Garden, which he tendered as a free gift. It 
was accepted, and Dr. Roxburgh of Madras was 
appointed its first superintendent. He died soon 
after, and a monument of marble, by Bacon, was 
erected to his memory opposite the principal river 
entrance to the garden. 

KYDIA, a genus of plants occurring in Southern 
Asia. Several of the family it belongs to abound 
in mucilage ; and as a Guazuma is employed in 
South America in clarifying sugar, so a Kydia is 
in India. Dr. Wight, in leones, gives K. caly- 
cina, fratema, pulveruleuta, and Roxburghiaua. 
The genus occurs especially in the Pegu and 
Tounghoo districts. K, axillaris, Thw., a middle- 
sized tree near Badulla, in Ceylon, growing at an 
elevation of about 2000 feet— ; McClelland : 
Voigt. 

KYDIA CALYCINA. Roxh. K. fratema, R. 
Bo-ke-niAi-za, . . Bukm. I Pola, Puli, . . . Panj. 
Putta-pulor, . Kamaon. Pandiki, .... Tel. 
Pula, Pulli, . . Panj. | Potari, 

This is a middle-sized tree, about 20 feet high 
and 2 feet in girth, pretty common along the 
Western Ghats, in the valleys of the Circar moun- 
tains, in Mysore, and on the slopes of the Neil- 
gherrics, and plentiful throughout the Pegu 
forests, more especially in the I*egu and Tounghoo 
districts, in Kamaon and Garhwal, and in many 
ts of the Siwalik tract up to 3000 feet. The 
k is mucilaginous, and is employed in Northern 
India to clarify sugar. The small saplings are 
used, from their great strength and elasticity, by 
the natives for making bhangi sticks, but it is 
large enough to afford timber of 8 or 4 feet girth. 
Its wood is white-coloured, and adapted for house- 
building, charcoal, and fuel, and, being light and 
elastic, is made into oars, and used on the rafts 
floated down the Ganges. This tree grows rapidly 
in the outer valleys, but is not common west of 
the Sutlej.— iii. p. 188 ; Useful Plants. 

KYEE-ZEE. Burm. A largo one-headed 
metal drum. It is the standard of wealth among 
the Karen. — Forbes. 

KYLAS, also written Kailas and Kailasa, a 
rook-cut Brahmanical temple at Ellora, in the 
province of Dowlatabad. The finest Brahmanical 
caves, properly so called, are at Ellora and Ele- 
phanta, though some good ones exist also on the 
island of Ralsette and at Mababalipur. In form, 
many of them are copies of, and a good deal 
resemble, the Buddhist vihara. But the arrange- 
ment of the pillars and position of the sanctuary 
are different from the Buddhist. They are never 
surrounded by cells as all vihara are, and their 
walls are invariably covered or meant to 
covered with sculpture, while the vihara are 
almost as invariablv decorated bvpaintinn, except 
the sanctuary. The subjects of the sculpture of 
coarse always set the question at rest. Another 
class of oaves consists of rock-cut models of 
structural Brahmanical temples. To this class 
belong the far-famed Kylas at Ellora, the Saivite 


temple at Doomnar, and the Ruth at Mababalipur. 
This last is cut out of isolated blocks of granite. 

The Kylas temple is surmised by Mr. k'ergusson 
to have been excavated by the southern Dravidians, 
either the Chera or Chola, during the eclipse of 
the Chalukya dynasty. The Indra Subha group 
at Ellora should perhaps form another class, but 
whether they are Brahmanical or Jaina is un- 
decided. — Fergttsson. See Architecture ; Kailas. 

KYLASA, a mountain in the Himalaya, north 
of the Manasa lake, called also Gnna-parvata and 
Raja-tadri. 1 1 is the heaven of Siva. He is usually 
represented with his bride, the mysterious Durga, 
by his side. It is also Kuvera’s abode. See 
Kailas. 

KYLASA, a hill in the Vizagapatam district in 
Madras, in lat 17° 47' N., and long. 83° 22' 
rising to 1768 feet above the sea. It was resorted 
to as a sanatorium. 

KYLLINGIA MONOCEPHALA, Linn., of 
Sind, Dekhan, the Konkans, and common at 
Ajmir in low grounds. The root is sweet-scented, 
used and named as zedoary, nirbishee. — Gen. Med. 
Top. n. 174. 

KYMORE, a mountain range in Shahabad, of 
limestone which always shows itself in the valley 
of the river Sone, as far at least as Muiigeysur 
peak in Mirzapur, and it crops up at Rhotas, 
forming a sloping base to the precipitous sand- 
stone rock. Below the mountain limestone is one 
of a bluish -grey colour mixed with occasional 
crystals of calc-spar ; this is admirably suited for 
lithography. Below the latter, in Kymore, is a 
limestone of a hard, tenacious composition, admir- 
ably suited for building. The sandstones of the 
Kymore range at Chunar and Mirzapur are used 
ns flagstones, and for ornamental purposes. 

KYOUK-PHYU contains numerous mud vol- 
canoes, from which gas is frequently discharged. 
The largest is in Cheduba Island. Earth-oil wulls 
exist in several places ; the deepest well is 48 feet. 
The oil is sold at 6 rupees the bottle. Population 
about 150,000 souls, Arakanese, Burmese, and 
Khyeng. The district, 4309 square miles, is in 
lat. 18° 55' and 19° 22' N., and between long. 93° 
26' and 94“ E. 

KYOUNG. Burm. A Buddhist monastery. 
All Burmese boys enter the monasteries as novices 
for the purpose of learning to read and write ; 
they must at least be eight years of age. Sec 
Monastery. 


L 

L is the twelfth letter in the English alphabet, 
and by grammarians is usually denominated a 
semi-vowel or a liquid. In the English language 
it has only one sound, as in like, canal, but in 
other languages is found interchangeable with r, 
n, m, d, i, u, and z. Letters with the sound of 1 
are in use in all the written tongues of the East 
Indies ; but in the Vedas and in the Mahrati and 
other languages of the south of British India, 1 
has a rather harsher sound, and in some parte of 
the Tamil country, medial I has the sound of 
cerebral r, and that of a cerebal I when final. In 
other parts of the Tamil region, 1 has the sound 
of Ir, and in others again of zh. L and zh are 
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therefore frequently confounded. The languages 
of Southern India have a sound correctly expr^^ 
by zh, but taken by the untutored ear to be 1, 
and written 1 even by scholars ; thus Tamil u 
properly Tamizh, Tuluva is Tuz-huva; Prdlftm, 
fruit, is also pronounced Ffizh&m. In non-Aryan 
speech 1 sometimes takes the place of zh, sy, a, 
and j or other sibilant. L is used in China in the 
nlace of the letter r. L does not exist in Zend. 
In Japan d, and in New Zealand r^ are substituted 
for 1. Of all letters, 1 and r are the most subject 
to metasthesis, aud after them the nasds. — 
Farrar^s Families of Speech ; Dr. W. W. Hunter; 
Wilso))'8 Glossary, 

LA, also Ka-La, of the Karens, a soul or spirit ; 
in Karen belief, every animal, plant, everything, 
spears, knives, arrows, stones, have their indivi- 
dual spirits. When the Ka-La departs, the thing 
dies or is destroyed. Besides his Ka-La, every 
man has a * tso ’ spirit attendant on him. 

LAB. Hind. Nursery beds for raising poppy, 
tobacco, or rice. 

LABADA. Hind. A dressing-gown. 

LABAN, of Java, a yellowish, hard wood, em- 
ployed for the handles of axes aud various 
utensils. 

LABANAKHYA, a salt spring of great sanctity 
in Chittagong district, Bengal, situated three miles 
north of the sacred site of Sitakund. Visited by 
large numbers of pilgrims. — Imp. Gaz. 

LAB VNNA, a not very numerous Hindu tribe 
in the central division of the Panjab, are farmers, 
traders and carriers ; never soldiers. They wear 
boards. 

LAIiBAT-TUARIKH, a history of Asia by 
Kazvir i. 

LA iBAY, a Muhammadan race in large num- 
bers on ihc eastern coast, chiefly between Pulicat 
on the north and Negapatam on the south, their 
headquarters being at Nagor, near Negapatam, 
the burial-place of their patron saint, Nagor Mirau 
Sahib, to whose shrine numerous pilgrimages are 
inade by the tribe. The prevailing belief is that, 
like the Moplah of the western coast, they are 
descendants of Arab merchants and the women of 
the south of India. 'I’h^ are Muhammadans, and 
practise circumcision. Physically, they are good- 
looking, tall, well made, and robust, are sometimes 
inclined to obesity, of liglit complexion and well- 
developed limbs, not unlike the Moplah of the 
western coast in their general configuration. 
The cranium is singularly and strikingly small ; 
the eyes ar« slightly oblique, and not wanting in 
expression ; cheek-bones prominent ; lower jaw 
large and heavy ; beard in some instances full aud 
long, but in most cases decidedly sparse. They 
generally wear the loongi, a cloth loosclv wrapped 
round the waist and extending below the knees ; 
they also wear bright-coloured jackets, occasion- 
ally turbauda ; the most frequent head-gear being 
a skull-cap, fitting closely to a shaved head. 
They live freely on animals and vegetables, making 
use of all kinds of flesh meats, saving pork, for 
which Muhammadans have a religious abhorrence. 
Their language is Tamil, though some talk a little 
Hindustani. They are exceedingly industrious 
aud entorprising in their habits and pursuits, 
there being hardly a trade or calling in which they 
do not try to succeed. They midie persevering 
fishermen and good boatmen. They are lapidaries, 
weavers, dyers, mat-makers, jeweUers, gardeners. 


bazarmen, grocers, boat-makers, boat and ship 
owners, and merchants, and as regards tbe leather 
and horn trade, they excel as merchants. There 
BTC few ola^ of natives in Southern India who, 
in energy, industry, and perseverance, can com- 
pete with the Labbay. The Labbay of Tinne- 
velly are said to be descendants of Arab traders, 
who settled in the sea-coast towns some three or 
four centuries ago, and formed connections with 
the lower caste Tamil women. 

The Labbay have obtained this tribal desimation 
froi.i their use, m conversation, of the Arabic word 
Labek, meaning I beg your pardon, or the plait-il 
of the French. They speak Tamil, into which 
they have translated the Koran. In Travanoore 
they are called Methan and Jonagar. The former 
word means a convert, and the latter seems to 
mean a foreigner, but is also said to be Jonakan, 
a dialectal variation of the Grecian Yavana. The 
title is prefired to their names. In Madras, in 
1870, only four or five of their women could read 
j the Koran, but they arc all good sempstresses 
and mat-weavers. — Drs, BilderOeck and Wilson in 
Mad. Govt. Pro. See Labek. 

LABDANUM or Ladanum. 

Clifte ladenifere, . . Fa. | Ladanum, . . . LaT. 

This gum-resin was considered by old writers 
cephalic, pectoral, and nervine, but is now only 
used in the preparation of certain plasters. It is 
known to the Muhamma<lan medical practitioneis 
of India, and has a place in the Materia Medica of 
the Arabs amongst their Munzigat (Suppurantia). 
It is the Afilemo'* of the Greeks and the liidun of 
the Arabs. It is first mentioned by Herodotus 
(iii. p. 112) as procured in Arabia, and used by the 
Arabs lor fumigation. The word is Arabic with 
a greek termination, and the Greeks used As^o; to 
indicate the shrub which produced the ladanum. 
I^abdanum resin is exuded by the leaves aud 
branches of Cistus crcticus, L. , and other species 
of the Levant. During the provaleuco of plague, 
it is largely collected ns a mcdicine,etc.,by whipping 
the plants with long thongs attached to a rake- 
liko frame, the resin adhering to the leathern 
1 straps. — Aim. Mat. Med. 

LA BEHMPjN, in Bombay, the dried roots of 
two varieties of a composite plant, chiefly obtained 
from Kabul. Used by the natives of India as a 
toiiio in debility, in doses of 4 drachms; also in 
impotence as a deobstruent. Price 8 annus per 
lb. Not at present used in European medicine, 
but was formerly employed as on aromatic stimu- 
lant. — Cat. Ex.y 18G2. 

LABEK or Lebek. Auab. A conversational 
expression equivalent to I beg your pardon, or 
the French plait-il? In Arabia and with the 
Labbay Muhammadans of Southern India, when 
any one is called, he replies licbek! or Allali ! 
which answers to the English sir ! Originally it 
was the name of the deity woiahippcd at Baal- 
Lebek (Balbec). There is a prayer attributed 
to Ali, son of Abu Talcb, — 0 Lebek! 0 Lebek! 
thou art his lord ; be merciful, therefore, unto tlio 
most humble servant, whoso refuge thou art I 
LABfilO, a genus of fishes in the south of Asia, 
largely used ns food. Amongst them L. calbasu, 

L. goniuR ; L. an^ra, Morala, Hind., of tbe 
Ganges, Irawadi, Sitang ; L. calbasu, kalbans, 
rivers of India; L. rohita or rohi of Bunria. 
They furnish sport to the angler. Fisli-baits used 
in llengal are cinnamon bark, fenugreek seed, oiJ- 
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cake, eotton, gingelly, mustard^ Nigella sativa, 
and MelilotQB psrviflora seeds, the stems of 
Ksampfera galanga and of Acorns calamus, 
boiled rice, cmiff, pups of large silk-worm moth, 
earth-worms, prawns, codoroaches. See Mahsir. 

LABIAT^, a name given by Jussieu to an 
order of plants, called by Lindley Lamiacem. 

LABILLARDIERE. Naturalist on board the 
French ship which, with her companion ship 
L'EsperancCf went in search of La Peronse in 1791. 

LABLAB CULTRATUM. D.C, 

L. lignoBus, OraJUf Wall, D. lignosus, Roxh. 
Doliohos ouUratus, Thun. 

Shim, Beno. Tambatankai, . , Tam. 

Biua mareoa, Hort. Mal. Tammakaia, . . . Tsu 
KosopuUa, . . Sansk. Telia chikur-kaia, . | 

SiE varieties of this very useful plant are culti- I 
vated in the cold season all over India, in gardens 
and about native houses, forming cool arbours, 
and furnishing an excellent pulse for curries ; the 
pods of the plant used as vegetable, entire when 
young ; when full-grown, only the seeds are used. 
The varieties are, — Falcatum majus, F. minus, 
Gladiatum flore albo, G. flore purpureo, inacro- 
carpum, and rectum. L. vulgaris and L. cultratus 
are cultivated in the rainy season in gardens, and 
may be considered the analogues of the French 
and kidney beans of European gardens. The 
legumes are large, scimitar-shaped, flat, and com- 
pressed, tubcrcularly inuricated along tljc sutures, 
and having the seeds separated from one another 
by transverse partitions. — lioxh. 

LABLAB VULGARE. SavL, D.C. 

Lablab nankinicuu, Savi. D. BengalcnBis, Jacq. 

L. lignoBUfl, Wall, D. purpureas, Jacq. 

L. leucocarpuB, Savi. D. tetrasperraum, Willde. 

DolichoB lablnb, Linn. D. cuMpidatus, Graham^ 

I). BuicatuB, Kan. Wall. 


D. aibuH, Lour. | 

Bun-shim, . . . Bknu. Lobi, Feus. 

Bullar (black seeded), Bom. Wall, Bind. 

Wal-papri, ....,, Segapu muche, . . Tam. 

Pai, Burm. Tatta pyre, ... ,, 

Pion-tau, . . . Chin. Segapu averai kai, . „ 

Sem ko phalli, , Dukh. Anumulu, . . . Tel. 


Liblab, .... Egypt. J Anapa chikkudu kaya, ,, 

Wild variety— Adavi chikkudu kaya, 'J'KL. 

Bed variety — Yerra chikkudu kaya, ,, 

This is sown in the fields in rows, and is eaten 
both boiled or put into curries ; when young, the 
legume is eaten pod and all ; when full-grown, 
the seeds only are boiled and used. It is about 
five inches long ; prefers a rich black soil that 
cannot bo Hooded by rains. It is a coarse but whole- 
some pulse, much eaten by the poorer classes in 
India. It is grown along with ragi, and is used 
in food along with ragi. It does not keep well, 
unless great care is taken in packing it in parcels, 
or in fdct, as some of the ryots do in placing averay 
in tlie heart of the ragi in caves, when it will keep 

g ood for some years. Cattle are generally fed on 
le grain when dry. It has seven varieties, — 
albifiorum, annapi, dumetorum, purpurasceiis, 
purpurcum, rubriflorum, and sepiarium; all but 
dumetorum cultivated for food. When the testa 
are removed, tlio cotyledons are preserved for 
curries. Its composition in 100 parts is as under : 


Moisture, . . . . 10'81 Moisture, . . . . 11!‘02 

Nitrogenous matter, 24 ‘55 Nitrogenous matter, 22*45 
Starchy matter, . . 60*81 Starchy matter, . . (>0*,52 

Fatty or oily matter, 0*81 Fatty or oily matter, 0*16 
Mineral oouBtituonts, Mineral oouBtitueiits, 

ash, 3*02 luih, 2*86 


— Uoxh.; Voigt; Riddell; AtW.,* Mumi; Jnffrey. 


LABOURDONNAIS, in the middle of the 18th 
centuiy, governor of the French posaeBsioDB in the 
Indian Ocean. He conducted an expedition to 
the shores of India, and took Madras. 

LABUAN, an island about 10 miles long and 
from 2 to 5 broad, ceded to the British in 1846. 
It has the harbour of Victoria on its south. The 
island is 6 miles off the N.W. coast of Borneo. 
The dependent islets all lie to the south. The 
measures of which the whole island is composed are 
alternating clays and sandstones. Goal occurs in 
several places, and is of very good quality, and 
has dispersed through its subBtance masses of im- 
perfect amber, sometimes light-yellow and very 
transparent, sometimes approaching to black, and 
in a semi-carbonized state, but always extremely 
friable and brittle; when burnt, it diffuses the 
fragrant smell of recent resin, and is in a suffi- 
ciently perfect state to .be collected by the work- 
men and used with fresh dammer in making 
torches. In some seams of coal on the river 
Bintulu, to the south of Brune, Mr. Bums men- 
tioned that almost half the seam consists of this 
substance, which is there commonly dug and used 
by the inhabitants as dammer. Specimens of coal 
from Riteh, on the east coast of Sumatra, near the 
Indrageri, contain much of this substance. Hard 
nodular masses of brown iron ore occur in 
Labijan. The wliolc surface soil of the island 
and the beds of most of the streams are more or 
less covered with scattered masses of this substance. 
It is also found on the mainland, and is the ore 
from which the Kadyan and Murat, native tribes 
in the neighbourhood of Brune, mauuf^ture their 
iron. Labuan is one of the smallest of all British 


colonics. 

LAO, Gum-lac. 

Laak, Arab. Balo, Jav. 

Khejijk, .... JiuuM. Ambalu, Ainpalu, Malav, 
Teze-kang, . . . (.^HiN. Malau, Mala, . . ,, 

Tszc-kwang, ... ,, l^aksha, . . . SaNSK. 

Tflze-ts'au jung, . ,, Lakada, . . . Singh. 

Ohih-kiau, ... ,, Lack, Hw. 

l..ak, Da., Guj., Hi>., Mal. Koinburruki, . . Tam. 

Lak’h, Hind. Oommulakka, . . Tel. 


Lac is obtained from inernstations made by an 
insect (Coccus laccu), similar to the cochineal 
(Coccus cacti), on the brandies and twigs of the 
Acacia Arabica, A. concinna. Aleurites laccifcra, 
Anona squamosa, Butea frondosa, Carissa sjiina- 
riim, Ccltis, sp., ("rotou draco, C. lacciferum, C. 
sanguiferum, Dicrostachys cinerea, Eryiliriua 
Indica, E. monosperrna, Feronia clepluintuni, 
Ficus Indica, F. infectoria, (iyrocarpus Asiaticus, 
Inga dulcis, Mimosa cinerea, Rhainnus jujuba, 
Schloichera trijiiga, Tcrminalia tomentosa, Uro- 
stigma roligioRum, U. elastica, Vatica laccifcra, 
Vismia laccifcra V V. micranthaV Zizyphus jujuba. 

The Coccus genus of insects belongs to the order 
Hemipteni. The species known in the south and 
east of Asia are the 0. cacti or cochineal insect ; 
the 0. lacca that yields the lac of commerce ; C. 
maiiiparuB of Arabia, which punctures the Tamarix 
gallica, aud causes the exudation of the Arabian 
manna ; and C. Sinensis of China, that secretes a 
wax from which candles are made. When the 
females of the C. lacca have fixed themselveB 
to a part of the branch of the trees on which they 
feed, a pellucid and glutinous substance begins to 
exude from the margins of the body, and in the 
end covers the whole insect as with a cell of this 
substance, which, when hardened by exposure to 
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the air, becomes lac. So numerous are these 
insects, and so closely crowded together, that 
they often entirely cover a branch ; and the 
groups take different shapes, as squares, hexagons, 
etc., according to the space left round the insect 
which first began to form its cell. Under these 
cells the females deposit their eggs, which aher 
a certain period are hatched, and the young 
ones eat their way out. The accumulation of in- 
sects is so great that the trees on which they live 
are exhausted and injured by them. The parent 
lac insect, after laying her eggs, becomes a mere 
lifeless bag, of an oval shape, containing a small 
quantity of a beautiful red liquid. The young in- 
sects feed on this liquid, and their bodies assume 
the same hue, so that the branch which bears 
them appears to be covered with rod powder. 
Th(‘ cells of gum-lac which shelter them are more 
or less deeply tinged with the same colour. 

The beat time for gathering stick-lac so as to 
secure the colouring matter, is before the insects 
have made their escape. In some places the insect 
is sedulously cultivated, the modus operandi being 
the very simple one of cutting off old branches 
inhabited by it, and tying them to fresh branches ; 
in other places nature is left to accomplish the 
work unaided. That a great deal may be done to 
extend the industry, is evident from the su'ccess 
which has attended its introduction into the 
tiTritory of Kapurthala, where three maniuls of 
seed were transported safely from so distant a 
locality tis Oudh. The forests of Burma alone are 
capable of producing an almost unlimited quantity, 
if plantations are pnly lorined. 

Th(^ cells made by the insect for its eggs 
adhere to the branches in grains, conqiletcly en- 
crusting them, and, in commerce, arc cither im- 
ported in that form, and called ‘stick- lac,’ or the 
grains are gathered from the branches, their 
colouring matter extracted, and formed into flat 
cake.s, still preserving the granular appearance, 
and called ‘seed-lac,’ or the seed-lac is melted up 
into masses, and called ‘lump-lac.’ ‘Shell-lac’ 
is secd-lac further purified by being put in bjigs 
<»f fine linen, and melU'd over a cliarcoal fin; 
until it passes through them. The b.'igs an; 
sfpieezed, and passed over a smooth surface of 
wood, on whicli the lac is dei)osited in thin layers. 

If pure, this kind of lac will take fire on a hot 
iron, and burn with a powerful smell. The heat 
of a ship’s hold will sometimes run it into a solid 
mass, and thus diminish its value. By pouring 
warm water on stick-lac, a crimson colouring 
matter is obtained, which is mad(j into square 
cakes for sale, and called lac dye, lac lake, or cake 
lake. These cakes, when broken, arc dark- 
coloured, shining, and compact, but when scrapi^d 
they yield a bright red powder approaching 
carmine. 

The best quality of stick-lac is obtaiix^d from 
Siam, the twigs being frequently encrusted all 
round to the depth of a quarter of an inch, while 
sometimes a great (wxnmulation takes place on 
one spot; that of Assam ranks next; the stick- 
lac of Bengal is inferior to those, being scanty 
and irregular in its coating of re.sinous matter. 

rhe largest export is from the Central rrovinces, 
but it is also produced in considerable quantity 
in Assam, and in the Gaya and Himiribagh dis- | 

I ricts, in Oudh, the North-Western Provinces, the 
I'aiijab and a limited portion of Sind, in Maisur, ! 
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anff in British Biirma. The lac which is bo largely 
exported from Burma is obtained chiefly in the 
Shan districts, and is perhaps the finest in the 
world, prcferaolo even to that of Bengal. The 
jungle at Taldungah consists chiefly of thorny 
bushes, jujube of two species, an Acacia ana 
Butea frondosa, the twigs of the latter often 
covered with lurid red tears of lac, which is there 
collected in abundance. 

The supply of lac from among the mountains of 
India could support a consumption ten times 
grej tor than at present, In Cuttack, Travancore, 
Mysore and most of the Madras districts, it is 
found in considerable abundance. 

Previous to t he discovery of the true cochineal, 
tlie colouring matter of the lao insect was uni- 
versally employed for dyeing red. The crimsons 
of Greece and Homo, and the imperishable reds of 
the Brussels and Flemish schools, were obtained 
from this source. 

A mixture of lac. alum, and tamarind-water js 
the native dye for silk or cotton cloth of a crimson 
colour. 

After the dye is extracted, the gum-lac still 
requires much purification before it can bo used 
for the more delicate varnishes. A premium of 
80 guineas and a gold medal were offered by the 
Society of Arts for a varnish made from shell or 
seen lac, equally hard, and as fit for use in the 
arts, ns that jirepared from any other sub- 
stance. These wn*ro claimed by two persons, Mr. 
Field and Mr. Luning, and as both tlieir processes 
weic found to answer the desired end, a premium 
of '20 guhicas was awarded to each. 

Tlie chief consumption of lao in Europe is for 
the manufactun* of sealing-wax and varnishes. In 
India the inferior kind is made into bangles or 
arnihits for women of the lower classes, tlm 
superior is fashioned into rings, beads, and 
other trinkets. To fit it for such purposes, the 
nativcK purify it by melting in bags. When tho 
lac begins to exude, it is scraped off, and tho bags 
are twisted or wrung by means of cross sticks at 
their end.s, to force out tho molted contents. 

’fho nativi'B of India make a good varnish of lac, 
colonrcil w ith ciimaViar or some other pigimmt, with 
which they varnish boxes, cabinets, and other 
artieh^s. Coloured varni.slie8 of this description are 
much used in theadurnmentof theineligioushouses. 

Lac and sandarach form tho basis of sjiiiit 
vamisheK ; those resins an; more soluble than 
amber, aniine, and copal. They arc dissolved in 
spirits of wine, or pyroligiK(mH s]»irit, which is 
cheaper. Lnc is harder than sandai ach, and is tho 
biisis of most lacquers, and also of French polish. 
Sandaraeli is used for making a pale varnisli for 
light-coloured woods. It may bo hardened by 
tbo addition of shell-lac or of mastic if required 
to be kept pale; and wlnm required to be polished, 
Venice turpentine is added to give it body. 

Th(^ Indian lapidaries make use of lao as a 
v<*hielc for retaining th(‘ hard corundum powdei-s 
u.H(id in cutting and polisliing gems, and lui laps. 

Lac enters into the conqxisition of tho Imst 
Chineso lacquer, — gamboge or dragon’s blood, 
with cojial, being arldcd to increase tho colour. 

The exports of lac, of kinds, from India have 
been as under : — 

18K0-H1, . . . 88,«92 owt. Rg. 57,83,302 

1881- 82, . . 117, fWJ „ 71,95,283 

1882- 8:1, . . 138.HH „ 00,90, IWi 
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LAC DYE. 


The name lao or laksha is derived from the 
word signifyiDg a hundred thousand, from the 
great number of the insects which swarm over 
the tree. 

It is the female insect of the Coccus lacca that 
produces the resin and the dye. This is a small, 
round, red-coloured, flat insect, having 12 abdo- 
minal rings, and a bifurcated tail. The male is 
much larger than the female, and is furnished with 
wings, ft is stated that no more than about one 
male to 6000 females is to be met with. The 
female insect is said to be destroyed in the process 
of producing her young ones, for the eggs become 
hatched beneath the mother insect within the 
concrete resin globule, and escape by boring 
through the mother’s back. At first, the young 
brood, having made its escape, clusters on the 
twigs of the trees, and very shortly afterwards 
the Incrustation of lac begins to be formed over 
and round them, covering the twigs. The bubble- 
like exudations are all close together, and hollow 
and cellular inside. About the end of March the 
lac-resin exudation is complete, and the female 
insects within are glued down by it to the tree. 
The oval body of the insect becomes of a deep-red 
colour. If at this stage a little piece of the lac 
incrustation on a twig be broken off, the insect is 
perceived as a little bag of red liquid (which 
yields the dye), and the place where the wood of 
the twig has been punctured bears a snow-white 
mark, as if the place had been touched with a 
point of chalk. On removing an entire piece of 
lac incrustation from the twig, the bark underneath 
is observed to be covered with these little white 
dots, one in every cell and one under every in- 
sect ; under the microscope they clearly appear to 
be specks of a semi-crystedline saline efflorescence 
at the place puncturea by the insect. 

The proper stage to collect the lac (if intended 
to produce dye) is when the insect is in the stage 
of being like a soft red sac. At a later stage it 
lays its eggs under its body, which is glued down 
by the resin ; when, therefore, the eggs are 
hatched, they have no means of egress save by 
eating through the body of the mother, which 
they do, feeding the while on the red colouring 
matter contained in her body, which is thus con- 
sumed. 

Wbeu the lao is first gathered, it is picked off 
the twigs with the insects and all on it. In this 
state it is called * kacha ’ or ‘ kham lakh.^ This lac 
js treated with water, and thus the colouring matter 
is extracted. The clarified kind of lac is called 
* chapra-lakh,’ or shell-lac, chnpra, a shell, 

LACCADIVA or Ijaccadivcs, an archipelago 
off the coast of Malabar, extending from tat. 8® 
80' N. to the parallel of lat. 13° 62' N,, and from 
long. 71° to 78° 40' E. Most of the islands are 
low, and surrounded by stee]) coral reefs. 'I’he 
inhabitants call them the Lakhcra-deevh. Ptolemy 
meutiouB tliem as the Diinurce Insulte, but Am- 
inianus Marcellus, in the 4th century, styles tliem 
merely Divi ; tlie Arabs and Persians call them 
Debajat. They were re-discovered in 1499 by 
Vasco da Gama, and afterwards plundered by 
tlio Portuguese. They were then subject to the 
Muhammadan chiefs of Cannanore, some of tliem 
afterwards were under the Beder queens of 
Bednore, and latterly under the Beebee of Canna- 
iiore and the Britisli, and between the last two 
they are now apportioned. They were visited in 


1844-45 by Mr. (Sir) W. Robinaon, and in 1867 
by Mr. Sewell ; 8 or 10 islands are more or less 
inhabited, and each with 2 to 3 miles of super- 
ficial area. They are all about 15 to 20 miles 
apart, separated by great channels, but none of the 
imands are Inore than 10 to 15 feet above the sea- 
level. The people in 1871 were 13,495 in number. 
They are of Maleala origin, but are Muhammadans, 
and adhere to the Alya Santana, or decensus ab 
utero, though some of the islands are adopting 
the filial law of inheritance. They are poor, quiet, 
and inoffensive, make good pilots. They produce 
the cocoanut palm and coir, jagari and a few 
pulses ; a few cattle, sweet potato, and betel -nut. 
The castor-oil and arnotto plants are grown: 
tortoise-shell, holothuria or sea-slug, shells, ana 
shark fins are collected. 

The islanders subsist mostly on cocoanuts and 
fish, and their chief trade is in cocoanuts, coir, 
cocoanut oil, jagari, mats, and coral. Their 
boats vary from 1 to 16 tons burden, and they 
visit the western coast of India from Ooa to 
Cochin. They are taught Arabic and Baltite (a 
dialect of the Maleali) in the mosques by the 
priests. The largest island is about 7 miles long 
and 2^ broad, and there are many navigable 
channels between the islands, the largest of which 
is the Mamaie or the Nine-degree channel. They 
pay tribute to the British Government The 
islands are very difficult to find in thick, squally 
weather, as scarcely any of them rise more than 
6 feet from the surface of the water. When first 
coming in sight, the cocoanut trees, with which 
they are thickly covered, have the appearance of 
growing out of the sea, and, as a rule, no bottom 
is found at 100 fathoms close up to the beach. 

The language of the Laccadive group is Malealam, 
whicli is, however, written in the Araoic character ; 
that of Minikoi is Mahl, with a mixture of corrupt 
Malealam. The headmen and pilots of most of 
the islands know a little Arabic ; and the male 
inhabitants can generally both read and write. 
The inhabitants are bold seamen and expert boat- 
builders, 

Each of the islands is situated on an extensive 
coral shoal, with an area of from 2 to 3 square 
miles. Beneath this crust is loose wet sand ; and 
by breaking the crust and removing a few spadefuls 
of sand, to. allow the water to accumulate, a pool 
of fresh water may be obtained in any part. The 
water in these wells is quite fresh, and always 
abundant ; but it is affected by the tide, — i ises and 
falls several inches, — and is said to be not very 
wholesome. 

The islands under S. Canara are Amin -Divi, 
Chetlat, Kadamat, Kiltan, and Bitra (uninhabited) ; 
and the Cannanore islands under the Bccbce of 
Cannanore are Agathi, Kavarathi, Antrot, Kalpini, 
Minikoi, aud Sukeli (uninhabited). 

More than one-sixth of the adult male popula- 
lation of Minikoi perished in a cyclone in 18G7. — 
JohmtoHy Gazetteer ; Imp. Gaz. ; Mr. WUUam 
Robertson^s Report; Mr. SeiceWs Report. 

LAC DYE or Lac Lake consists of the colour- 
ing matter extracted from the stick-lac, by treat- 
ing the crushed lac with water to dissolve the 
colouring matter, evaporating the coloured fluid 
to dryness, when the residue is formed into little 
cakes, two inches square and half an inch thick ; 
these are of various qualities, and are marked with 
different letters, by wliich the quality is recognised. 



LACE. 


LACQUER WARE. 


They are used as red dyes for some purposes, 
instead of cochineal. Lac dye was formerly largely 
manufactured in Bengal, and exported to England, 
but the aniline dyes have nearly superseded the 
lac dye. Dr. Flynn prepared it by boiling coarsely 
powdered Rangoon stick-lac in several portions of 
water, until it ceased to yield any colouring 
matter ; a small quantity of alum was then added 
to the filtered smution ; after a few minutes, a 
small quantity of Li<jr. potassm was used to throw 
down the alumina with the colouring matter, the 
fluid at the same time being constantly agitated. 
The precipitate was allowed to settle for a day, 
the fluid then drawn off, and the sediment pressed 
into cakes, and dried in the shade. Dr. McLeod, 
of Madras, prepared a superior lac dye by 
digesting stick -lac in a slightly alkaline cold 
decoction of the leaves of Memecylon tinctoriuin, 
and the solution being applied to woollen cloth, 
after preparation with a mordant formed of a 
saturated solution of tin in muriatic acid, pro- 
duced a brilliant scarlet dye. — M. E. J, R. ; Powell. 
LACE. 

Kanten, .... DUT. Reiida (gold or silver), 
Dentelle, .... Fa. Malay. 

Spitzen, .... Ger. Kruahewo, » . . Rus. 
Merlotti, Pizzi, . . .It. Enoajes, He. 

Lace is a term applied to two very distinct 
products, one consisting of gold and silver wire, 
or even silk thread, woven into ribands for em- 
broidering hats and uniforms ; the other is a 
transparent network, in which the threads of the 
weft are twisted round those of the warp. It may 
be made of silk, flax, or cotton, or even of gold 
and silver thread, and has usually a pattern 
worked upon it, either during the process of 
making the lace, or with a needle, after this has 
been completed. Much lace is made by machinery, 
but the highly esteemed genuine articles are made 
by hand. lAce-knitting is considered to be a j 
German invention ; but lace worked by the needle | 
is of far older date, and was probably an eastern 
inv(?ntion, though it does not appear to liave been 
known or practised in India. Lace is, however, 
made in the territories of the raja of Travancore ; 
and the Madras Central Committee, in their final 
report, stated that the lace of Nagercoil, though 
knit by natives of the country, was equal to the 
best French lace. This lace, when seen at the 
Great Exhibition, was much admired, and some 
wiid that it must have been made in France. 
Samples of six different kinds were sent. The 
broad black lace on wire ground, and the broad 
white and fine lace on Brussels ground, and of the 
nature of Bedfordshire lace, were highly approved 
of; the broad being thought worth 4 b. and the 
narrow worth 2fl. a yard. — McCulloch's Dictionary ; 
M. E. J. R. ; Royle's Arts, etc., of India, p. 503. 

LACE BARK TREE, the Lagetta lintcaria of 
the West Indies, so called from the lacedike 
layer of the inner bark, which may be readily 
separated from considerable lengths of the stem 
by beating and macerating. The lace is worked 
up into fancy articles. This might be introduced 
into India. See Daphne. 

LACERT1DA5, a family of reptiles known as 
land lizards. The following genera and species 
occur in India : — 

Tochydrouius aox-linoatus, Daud, Rangoon, Archi- 
pelago. 

T. moriilioualia, Ounth., Coohin-Cbiiui, China. 


T. septentrionalis, Gunth., Nin^. 

Cabnta Lcsohenaultu, AiUne'^wards, CoromandeL 
Panjab. 

Ophiops Jerdoni, BlyUi, Mhow. 

AcanthodactyluB oantoru, Ounth., Ramnuggur. 

Under the family name Lacertians, Cuvier 
arranged — let. The monitors and their sub- 
divisions, namely, the monitors properly so called, 
including the Ouarans of the Arabs (Varauus), 
etc., the dragons (Orocodilurus of Spix, Ada of 
Gray), and the Sauvegardes (monitor of Fitzinger 
and Ameiva) ; 2d. The lizards properly so 
called. The second group comprises, according 
to Cuvier, the genera Lacerta, Algyra, and 
Tachydromus ; but these are now arranged under 
other families. 

Lacerta scincus, Linn., is still used by the 
eastern doctors in leprosy. — Dr. Honig. p. 842. 

LACQUER, a varnish either for wood or for 
brass, made with shell-lac and spirits of wine. 
Hard wood lacquer may be in the proportion of 2 
lbs. of lac to the gallon. Another recipe is 1 lb. of 
seed-lac and 1 lb. of white rosin to a gauon of spirits 
of wine. For brass, the proportions are lb. of pale 
shell-lao to 1 gallon of spirit. It should be made 
without heat, but simply by agitation for five or 
six hours. It should then be left until the thicker 
portions have subsided, when the clear lacquer 
must be poured off, or if not sufficiently clear 
it must be filtered through paper. It darkens by 
exposure to light, so that paper should be pasted 
round the bottle to exclude it. A pale-yellow 
lacquer may be prepared from 1 oz. of gamboge 
and 2 oz. of Cape aloes, powdered and mixed 
with 1 lb. of shelf-lac. For a full yellow, J lb. of 
turmeric and 2 oz. of gamboge ; for a red lacquer, 
^ lb. of dragon’s blood and 1 lb. of annotto. The 
colour, however, is modified by that of the lac 
employed. Lacquers may also be coloured by 
dissolving the colouring matters in spirits of 
wine, and adding the proper proportions of these 
to the pale lacquer, according to tlic tint required. 
Mr. A. Ross prepared lacquer with 4 oz. of shell - 
lac and ^ oz. of gamboge, dissolved by agitation 
in 24 ounces of pyro-acetic ether. The clear 
liquor is decanted, and when required for use is 
mixed with eight times its volume of spirits of 
wine. Hard wood lacquer is applied nearly in 
the same manner as French polish. In lacquering 
brass, the work must bo cleansed from grease and 
oil, and, if convenient, heated to the teinperaturo 
of boiling water, when the; spirit evaporates, ani 
the varnish attaches itself more firmly to the 
metal, producing a brilliant effect. If beat 
cannot be applied, the air should be dry and 
warm. The lacquering should follow immediately 
after the work is polished, otherwise it will become 
tarnished, and prevent the lacquer from adhering. 

LACQUER WARE. Three different processes 
are usually confounded under this term. The 
one prevailing in Burma is with the balsaroio 
juices of trees, and was well known to Dampier 
in 1038, as he says, ^The lac of Tonquin is a 
sort of gummy juice which drains out of the 
bodies or limbs of trees, and the articles lacquered 
are cabiiiets, desks, etc.’ Some chemical change 
no doubt takes place on exposure of these juices 
to the air. This kind of lacquered ware was much 
appreciated in the 18th century. Another kind of 
lacquer work is mther of the nature of {lapier- 
mache, covered with one or more layers of lac 
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yamigh. This is the case with the lacquered is again repeated three or four times, the lacquer 
boxes from Kashmir and Lahore, so remarkable being allowed to become completely dry and hard 
for the beauty and elegance of their patterns, vr between each several coating. The intended land- 
The lacquered ware of China owes its lustrous so^e is traced on the top of the table by throwing 
colouring to a composition of lamp-black and the a fine white powder over paper on which the 
claiified juice obtamed from a species of sumach, landscape has been traced by means of small 
called Rhus vemix or R. vernioiu. Wood oils are perforations, thus forming the outline of the 
obtained from other plants of the same family, picture; a minute instrument, somewhat resetn’* 
and the different qualities of lacquered ware are bling a style, is drawn carefully over the perfora- 
owing to the use of these various ingredients, tions, by this means tracing the landscape on the 
The body of the ware is wood partially smoothed, surface of the table. The picture is then be- 
or pasteboard, upon which two or three coats of smeared with a compound of size and red paint ; 
a composition of lime, paper, and gum are first the gold, first reduced to a powder, is then 
laid, and thoroughly dried and rubbed. The applied ; the raised appearance of the figures 
surface of the wood is also hardened by rubbing being produced by means of a preparation of 
coarse clay upon it, and afterwards scraping it gum combined with other ingredients. The picture 
off when dry. Two coatings of lamp-black and is allowed to become perfectly dry, when, if re- 
wood oil, or, in the liner articles, of lamp-black quisite, another coat of the lacquer or varnish is 
and varnish, are laid upon the prepared wood, and, then added. To prepare this lacquer wsre in 
after drying, the clear varnish is brushed on, one perfection requires a lengthened period ; and a 
coating after another, with the utmost care, in Chinese manufacturer mentioned that to produce 
close and darkened rooms, allowing it to dry well a fine specimen, elaborately paii^ted, six months 
between the several coats. The articles are then ought to elapse between the commencement and 
laid by to be painted and gilded according to the termination of the work, thus affording time 
the fancy of customers ; after which a last coating for each coat of lacquer to become thoroughly 
is given them. The varnish is brought to market hardened before another is applied, 
in brownish cakes, and reduced to its proper Of all the works of art in which the Japanese 
fluidity by boiling ; it is applied to many purposes excel tlie Chinese, the lacquer is tlie most striking, 
of both a varnish and paint, when it is commonly Some of that now made is very fine, but not to 
mixed with a red or brown colour. A beautiful be compared with the real old lacquer, which is 
fabric of lacquered ware is made by inlaying the very rare, and is hardly ever brought into the 
nacre of fresh and salt water shells in a rough market, except when some old family is in mucli 
mosaic of ffbwers, animals, etc.., into the compusi- distress for want of money ; they then bring pieoc.-^ 
tion, and then varnishing it. Another kind, highly of antique lacquer (which is as liighly esteemed 
prized by the Chinese, is made by covering the by them as family plate with Europeans) to be 
wood with a coating of red varni.sh three or four sold at yc<lo or V'^okolmma. There are on somu 
lines in thickness, and then carving figures upon of the noblemen’s estates, niaiiufaetories of lac- 
it in relief. The great labour iieceasary to pro- quer, celebrated for their excellence, and from 
(luce this ware renders it expensive. A common which their owners derive great wealth. Articles 
substitute for the Rhus varnish is the oils of the made there arc always marked with the crest or 
Dryandra, Jatropha, Croton, and other members of crests of tlie owner of the (‘State, so that ware which 
the Euphorbiaceous family, expressed from their is much sought aftisr, such as Prince Eatsuma’s 
seeds by cylinders and pestles. The oil, after lacquer, may at once be recognised by seeing his 
pressing, according to De Guignra, is boiled with crest upon each piece. Old Japancso lacquer is, 
Spanish white ill the prt^portion of one ounce to like good lace, inimitable; but an cxperieucetl 
half a pound of oil ; as it begins to thicken, it is connoisseur can at a glance pronounce upon its 
taken off and poured into close vessels. It dis- merits and reality. It is very difficult now to 
solves in turpentine, and is used as a varnish, meet with a good old sjiccimcn ; the marked is 
either ch.*ar or inixeil with different colours; it stocked full of modtu'n work, made expressly for 
defends wood-work injury for a long time, Europe; now and then, however, a Daiinio very 

and forms a good painter’s oil. Roiled with iron hard np, or a courtesan in temporary embarrass- 
rust, it forms a reddish-brown varnish. In order ment, sends secretly from Yedo a choice pii?co 
to juevent its penetrating into the wood when for sale, and it is astoniBhing to find the enormous 
used clear, and to increase the lustre, a jiriming price it will realize. Twenty, forty, sixty sovereigns 
of lime and hog’s blood simmered together into a or more arc given for an old box not a foot square; 
jiaste is previouslv laid on. . but the sale is tacitly interdicted ; indeed, it is 

The beautiful lacquer ware made near Nankin almost as disgraceful for a Japanese to jiart with 
is considered far superior to that which js made old lacquer ware, as it is for an English gentleman 
in Kwang-tung and the other provinces. The to disfjose of his family plate. Very gr(‘at prices 
process of the manufacture of a table, which lias were marked on several small articles in the 
a landscape with figures delineated on tlu^ top in Healtli Exhibition of J884. Sir Rutherford Alcock 
gold, may bo thus described. The timber being mentions £100 as a sum asked of liiin in Japan for 
first put together, and rendered perfectly smooth, a box fi inches square ; and Lady Parkes told him 
is covere(l with transparent paper, besmeared that in Tokio fine specimens were bringing their 
with p(»rk fat. As soon as this paper isquito dry, weight in gold. I’hc lacquer ware of the period 
it is covered with a paste made from a peculiar A.n. 010 to 1G50, known as Jiddi mono, are very 
clay. AVheii this substance has become completely highly esteemed .‘Pi, .‘k-l). 
dry and hard, it is rubbed down with a whetstone, There arc many kinds of varnish known to the 
to remove all inequalities of surface ; as flo(»n as Japaiuiso. The bc.st lac is supposed to be the 
this proc{‘8B is (!oiuplet(‘, the lacquer is laid on, sap or juice of the Rhus vernicifera. Tlie bark 
then allowed to dry and harden, when the process of thi.s tree, on be ing cut, yields a white milk, 
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which becom«8 bUok on exposure to the airj 
the leaveSf petals, and nearly every part of the 
tree yield also the same liquid. As one of the 
ingredients in its preparation, the oil of the 
Bignonia tomentosa is employed. If secret there 
was, it seems lost to us and themselves, for the 
modem lac is such a wretched imitation of 
the ancient, that it is very difficult to admit that 
the same composition could have produced the 
two qualities. Ordinary lac has the con- 
sistency of treacle, and much the same colour* 
the first coating is thin and, yellowish, the second 
of a brownish tinge, and the last a bright 
mahogany. 

In Japan, the woods on which lacquer is applied, 
are Abies tsuga. Buna, Ohamaecyparis obtuse, Ch. 
pisifera, Cyptomeria Japonica, Oercidiphyllum 
.laponicuin, Hi-rne-ko-ma-tsu, Ginko biloba, I’go, 
Ka-rin, Magnolia hypolema, Morus, gp.^ Pinus 
densiflora, Planeria Japonica, Powlownia im- 
perialis, Prunus pseudo-ccrasus, Shi-tan, Shoji, 
Ta-ga-ya-san, Thujopsis dolubrata. 

The lacquer ware of Benares is good. Two 
kinds of resin are used ; one called ral or rala is 
sold at eight annas the seer, and is said to be 
brought from Mirzapur to Benares. The fine 
lacquer is made of a resin called gaharba, for a 
seer of which one rupee and two annas are paid. 

Colour-sticks for lacquer ware are used in the 
J^aiijab by the Kharati, or wood-turner, to colour 
his ware when the turning process is com- 
plete. The stick consists of shell-lac, melted down 
with a certain proportion of wax and sulphur, and 
coloured by various simple or compound colours. 
They arc applied by the hand. The operator 
holds the colour-stick against the turnea wood 
object while revolving nipidly ; the heat produced 
by tlio friction melts the lac and the colour is 
dc'ijosited on the surface of the wood. The skill 
and fancy of the operator directs him either in 
laying on a uniform layer of colour, or else putting 
it on in little spots or touches, by allowing the 
colour-stick only very lightly to touch the revolv- 
ing wood, thus producing either a smooth uniform 
(;olour, or the pretty mottled appearance so often 
observed in lacquer tjd ware. Two or three differ- 
ent colour-sticks are often applied, giving the 
whole a marbled appearanctj of groat beauty. The 
colour thus applied is spread, fined, and polished, 
by ]>resHing the edge against the turned object 
while revolving, The final polish is given by a 
rag with a little oil. The principal colours are 
of lac, crimson, orpiment, red load, green, made of 
orpin lent and Prussian blue, dark blue, indigo or 
l*rnBsiau black, wliitc, brown, or gold colour, light 
blue or \\\ivmmL\iuv.r^ Hodgson's Nagamki; Sirr'g 
('kina; PoukIVs llui{dbuok i ^ir Jl. Alcock ; Torn- 
Urisun ; Hoyle s Arts of Jndia ; M. E, J. R. ; 
Willianis' Middle Kingdom; Morrison^ s Comp. 
Dcsi'ri}). ; (\}nsul John ./. Qui)i in J*ar. Pap.^ 1882. 

LACTUCA SATIVA. Linn. Garden lettuce. 
Ohoff, . . . , Kovi’T. I Kahu, . . . . .Him 

The lettuce is a garden vegetable, inodorous, 
of scarcely sensible ta.ste, or slightly bitter. At 
the flowering time it contains a milky juice, which 
has acquired sonu celebrity under the name of 
I iactucarimu or Thiridace, Its seed, called Khas- 
ka-bij, is in Hindu medicine regarded as a very 
cold remedy. It is used by natives of India as a 
demulcent only. 

L. scariola, Ainn., is the wild plant ; L. viros^i 


Ztnn., ia a biennial. Ail yield laotnoariuin or 
lettuce opium. The Ku-ohih-kau of the Chinese 
is obtained by outting off the tips of the full- 
grown lettuce, oolleo^g the milky juice whi^ 
exudes, and inspissating it by a moderate heat. It 
is said to produce sleep without determining nar- 
cotism, to prove seductive without any previous 
Btimulatiou, and to afford an excellent substitute 
for opium in many cases in which the latter drug 
is inadmissible. — O'Sh.; PomUi Handbook j Dr. 
Stewart. 

LADAKH is called La tag in the Tibetan. 
Ka- chan -pa or Snowland, Mar-yul, Redlana 
or Lowland. Ladakh anciently was cidled Kie- 
cbha by the Chinese, and is still called by them 
Kha-pa-chan or Kha-cban, Abounding in Snow 
or Snowland; the people as Kba-pa-dian-M or 
Kha-eban-pa, men of the Snowy Land ; and Kha- 
chan-yul is Snowland. Ladakh is part of one of 
the three ouPying governorships under the maha- 
raja of Kashmir (Cashmere), the other two being 
Baltistan and Gilgit. It may be described as 
comprising the valley of the Indus, and also of 
most of its tributaries, from lat. 82® to 35® N., 
and from long. 76® 29' to 79® 29' E. The different 
dietriots of Central Ladakh, Bupshu, and Nubra, 
besides the bleak and almost uninhabited plateaux 
01 the Kouen Lun and Linzhitbang plains, togetlier 
make up the province. The area of I^adakh, in- 
cluding Zanskar and some other districts wliich 
do not belong to the maharaja of Kashmir, is 
about 80,000 square miles. Mr. F. Drew ascer- 
tained the maharaja's population at the census of 
1878 as 20,621 ; the 168,000 given by Cunning- 
ham, the 165,000 of Moorcroft (1822), and the 
estimate of 200,000 furnished by Dr. Bellew in 
1873, apply to the more extended area, L^adakh 
lies at the back of the great central range of the 
Himalayas, and is one of the loftiest of the in- 
habited regions of the globe. The valleys and 
plateaux vary between 9000 and 17,000 feet, 
while many of the peaks attain altitudes of 25,000 
feet. The chief rivers of Ladakh are the Indus, 
and its tributaries, the Shayok, Nubra, Chan- 
chengmo, and Zanskar. There are several salt 
lakes, the more imporUint of which are the Pang 
Kong and Clio-moriri. 'riii^ climate is character- 
ised by remarkable extremes, burning heat during 
the day being succeeded by piercing cold al 
night. 

The earliest mention of Ladakh is probably to 
be found in the descripriori of Kio-cliha by the 
Chinese Pilgrim Fa lliun (a. a 300). It ajipears to 
be referred to again in the Aklmssa Kegio of Pliny, 
and in the Mo-lo pho or Sin-pho-lo of Hiwon 
Thsang (middle of the 7th century). 

In the valley of the Upper Indus, that is in 
Ladakh and Little Tibet, the prevailing race is the 
Bhot subdivision of the great Tartar variety of the 
human race. Lower down tliat classical stream, 
in Gilgit and Chulas, the remains of the old and 
secluded Dardu and Dungher races arc still to be 
found; but both in Iskardo and in Gilgit itself 
there is some mixture of I'urkonmn tnlx^s from the 
wilds of I'amir and Kashgar. The liOdakh people 
arc of a cheerful disposition, and often may be heard 
humming simple tunes. At Leh itself, and among 
the wandering Tartar tribes, the women dress 
with woollen or variegated petticoats, and tanned 
sheep or goat skins as mantles. Their princi{>al 
oruameut is a luiad-band hanging like a long 
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tail, and studded all down with large turquoisee ; 
this is called berak, and often, even with common 
people, worth Rs. 20 or 30. Nearly all I^adakh 
IB of the Buddhist faith. The valley of Leh or 
Ladakh proper, Zanskar, Hembalm or Dras, 
Sum and Purik, Spiti, Nubra, Janski, Rong, 
Rupshu, and Hanle are all Buddhist, and is Bhot 
along the banks of the Chandra and Bhaga, but 
Hindu after their junction. In Ladakh, the nuns 
and monks bear a large proportion to the popula- 
tion, To the north of the Ladakh country, the 
people of Yarkand and Khotan speak Turki. To 
the west, beyond Balti, the people of Astor, 
Gilgit, and Hunza Nager speak different dialects 
of Dardu, while the Kashmiri have their own 
peculiar language. To the south, the people of 
Chamba, Kulu, and Bishahar speak a aialect of 
Hindi, and to the east and soutn-east, the people I 
of Rudok, Chang Thang, and Gnari speak Tibetan 
only. 

The Dard race, lying along the Indus to the 
westward of Ladakh, speak three distinct dialects. 
They use the Persian character in writing Dardu, 
the three dialects of which are called Shina, Kha- 
juna, and Amiya. The Shina dialect is spoken 
by the peoples of Astor, Gilgit, and lower down 
in Chulas, Darel, Kohli, and Palas on both banks 
of the Indus ; the Khajuna^ by the people of 
Hunza and Nager, and the Arniya in Yasan and 
Chitral. Astor has an area of IGOO square miles, 
on the left bank of the Indus. Gilgit, in Tibetan 
Gyilgyid, has an area of 2500 square miles on the 
right bank of the Indus. Dard or Durd are sup- 
osed by Vigne to be the Dadicse ( Hero- 

otus, and the people who now occupy the country 
called Dardu. 

The richer people of Ladakh have more than 
one wife, but the prevailing custom is polyandry, 
and is usually in the form of a community of 
brothers with their one wife. 

Ladakh is agricultural, but enjoys a transit 
trade, and much labour has been expended in 
constructing roads through Kashmir, Juminoo, 
Kulu, Lahoul, — leading to the Panjab, Kubul, 
Lhassa, Chinese Tartary, Khotan, Yarkand, lattlo 
Tibet, and Balti. All these follow the linos of 
rivers, cross passes 18,000 feet high, and over 
rivers by ferries, by inflated skins and suspension 
bridges. Three varieties of the sheep and three of 
the goat are domesticated in Ladakh, and sheep and 
the domesticated yak are used for carrying loads. 
The Dso, hybrid between the yak and cow, is a 
beast of burden. The great article of trade in 
I^adakh is the shawl-wool from the further pro- 
vinces, The route to Amritsar via Ladakh is that 
which brings the trade of Yarkand and Eastern 
Turkestan. There is also a route from Amritsar, 
Jalandhar, or Ludhiana, via Nurpur, Mandi, and 
Kulu, to the same places. At stated times 
caravans from Yarkand arrive with brick-tea, 
shawl-wool, China silks, ponies, etc., which are 
exchanged for grain, English calicoes, and the 
like; so that Leh is but a market-place for 
Kashmir and Yarkand mercliants. — Latham's 
Ethnology; Cumiingham's Ladakh ; Adams; Cleg- 
horn's Reports; Mrs, llcrvcy's Tartary; Pourll; 
Hooker and Thomson ; Imp. Caz. 

LAD DU. Hind. A sweetmeat made of sugar, 
milk, and flour, rolled into the form of bails. 
Ijaddu is of two kinds, one caviled Bundi ka ; the 
other is Soda, plain or Maida ka-laddu. 


LADRONES. Port. A term applied by the 
Portuguese to the Chinese pirates, who commenced 
to gain power by the close of the 18th centuiy. 
The Ladrones of the Archipelago consisted wholly 
of the inhabitants of the free Muhammadan 
states in Sumatra, Lingin, Borneo, Magindano, 
and Sulu, the natives who remained uncontamin- 
ated by the doctrines of the Arabs never being 
known to engage in the like pursuits. Europeans 
who were unfortunate enough to fall into their 
hands were generally murdered, while the natives 
who composed the crews of the captured vessels 
were sold for slaves. — Mr. G. W. Earl^ p. 42. 

LADRONES, a group of islands in the Canton 
river, also islands in the eastern verge of the 
Archipelago. Of the former, the Grand Ladrone 
is the outermost island of the Canton river, in lat. 
21° 66' N., and long. 113° 43' 46" E. It is called 
by the Chinese Ty-man-shan. It is a steep, bold 
island. The Little Ladrone, or Po-ching Han of 
the Chinese, is separated from the west side of the 
Grand ladrone by a narrow passage. 

Ladrones, in the Pacific Ocean, eleven in 
number. The bread-fruit tree is cultivated here 
in abundance ; and the natives are of a pleasing 
aspect, and well made. Lat. 11° 22' N., long. 14° 
6' E. The Ladrones were the first islands seen by 
Magellan. Entering the utmost eastern confines 
of the Arcbmelago, Magellan discovered thc5 
Ladrones, or Isles of Thieves. They have since 
been named the Mariannes, but still deserve their 
original appellation, as the people of the surround- 
ing groups stand in dread of their predatory 
inhabitants. On one of the Meiaco-shimah isles 
walla have been raised and pierced with loop- 
holes, as a defence against these roving banditti 
of the sea. From these Magellan sailed to the 
Philippines, where, in the island of Mac tan near 
Zebu, he was killed, as also wtis Barbosa. Magel- 
lan’s companions then visited Timor in 1522, and 
returned to Lisbon, making the first circumnavi- 
gation of the globe. The Ladrones lie .about four 
hundre<l leagues east of the Philippines. — Bik- 
more; St. John's hid. Arch.; Sir E. Belcher ^ i. p. 
84 ; Jlorsburgh. 

LADY-Blkl) of N. India, a species of Coccinolla, 
very injurious to plants. See Insects. 

LAF, a fish of the Seychelles ; the spines on its 
back are said to be hollow, and to contain a poison- 
ous fluid. 

LAG, Hind., means to, or near to, con- 
nection, continuity. I^gfin, a place where a boat 
is fastened. Lagan, Maiik., a marriage. Ijagna, 
the rising of a sign in the zodiac. Lagga is the 
habot of the Roman populace, signifying that 
something, man or animal, has been struck. 

LAGENARIA VULGARIS. .Serr. 

Cucurbita lagenaria, Xann., Bottle gourd.' 
Charrali, .... Arab. White pumpkin. . Enc. 
Kodu, Lau, . . . Brno. Kaddu, .... Hinj). 
Hu-lu, .... Chin. Tomra kaddu, . ,, 

Quara tauvil, . . EoYm\ Labo ambon, . . Malay. 
Quara m’davar, ,, Bella ehora, . Malkal. 

Dubha dibhe, . . ,, Soriai-kai, .... -Tam. 

Calabanh, . . . En*;. Sorakaia, .... Tel. 

The bottle gourd, from Lagena, a bottle, is com- 
monly cultivated by the natives, to whom it is 
of some importance as food ; but is seldom eaten 
by Europeans, being very coarse. In Tenasserim, 
the bottle gourd grows luxuriantly, and several 
varieties may be seen. In China, its soft downy 
herbage is sometimes eaten. Its long fruit bulges 
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at the further end, ,and into very odd shapes. 
It is there made into calabashes, floats, dishes, 
beggars’ platters, musical instruments, and recep- 
tacles for drugs. The long white gourds are 
hollowed out, and made into buoys for rafts 
for crossing rivers. The large round kind are used 
for making a kind of stringed instrument like a 
si tar, called iu Tamil Kinnayri, and are hence 
termed Kinnayri soriai-kai; A longer and narrow 
sort are employed in making the wind instruments, 
called in Tamil Maghadi, with which the snake- 
men (Pamu pudarer, Tam.) entice snakes from 
their holes. In China the dried bottle gourds 4re 
tied to the backs of cliildren on board the boats 
to assist them in floating if they should unluckily 
fall overboard. The dried outer rind of the fruit 
is hard, and is used as a bottle, called the fakir’s 
bottle. In its wild state, this plant, or a variety 
of it, produces a poisonous fruit ; and Dr. Royle 
states that a very intelligent native doctor in- 
fof med him that cases of poisoning have occurred 
from eating the bitter pulp. Some sailors also 
are said to have died from drinking beer that had 
been standing in a flask made from one of those 
gourds. Don says that the poor people among 
the Arabians eat the edible kind boiled with 
vinegar, or fill the shells with rice and meat, and 
so make a kind of pudding of it. The pulp of the 
fruit is often employed in poultices ; it is bitter and 
purgative, and may bo used instead of colocynth. 
The seeds, Doodee seed, yield a bland oil, and 
they are given in headaches. — Jeffrey ; Mason ; 
O'Sh. ; Powell; Eng. Cyc. ; Dr. J. Sicwart ; Roxb. ; 
Voigt^ Useful Plants ; Smithy M.M.C. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA, a genua of plants of the 
natural family of Lythraccae, growing in the 
l^Miinsula of India, along the foot of the Him- 
alaya, in the northern parts of India, and from the 
Malaya Archipelago into China and Japan. The 
species are highly ornamental, and in China by 
far the most beautiful plants met with on the low 
ground are different species of this genus; L. hypo- 
leuca, A^wrz, is a timber tree of the Andamans ; L. 
villosa, Wall.^ a timber tree of Touughoo. The 
whole of the species may be propagated by seed 
or cuttings in any garden soil, — Roxb. ; Eng, Cyc.; 
Fortune's Wanderings; Williams' Middle King’ 
dom f Riddell ; Mason. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA GRANDIFLORA. Roxb. 
Dua-banga, Hind. In the Terai, east of Siligori, 
Bombax, Erythrina, and the Lagerstroemia grandi- 
flora were found by Dr. Hooker in full flower, and, 
with the profusion of Bauhinia, rendered the tree 
jungle gay; the two former are leafless when 
flowering. The Dua-banga is the pride of these 
forests. Its trunk, from 8 to 15 feet in girth, is 
generally forked from the base, and the long 
pendulous branches which clothe the trunk for 
100 feet are thickly leafy, and terminated by 
racemes of immense white flowers, which, especially 
when in bud, smell most disagreeably of asafeetida. 
—Roxb. ii. p. 603 ; Hooker^ H. Jour. i. p. 401. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA INDICA. linn. 

Velsga globoBA, Ocertn. | Logerstreemia alba. 
Pyen-ma, . . . Bubm. I Telanga checna, . Tam. 
China henna, . , Hind. | 

There are three varieties — (a) rosea, (b) lilaciua, 
and (c) alba — of this smalli pretty shrub, which is 
common in gardens in Moulmein, and of easy 
cultivation. It has one of the most beautiful 
flowers in Indian gardens, grows to the height of 


seven or eight feet : the flowers hang in bunches 
at the extremity of the branches, and are of a 
beautiful lilac colour. The white flowering variety 
grows easily from cuttings at the commencement 
and during the TAina.—Drs. Roxb.. Mason. Atns., 
Riddell^ Voigt. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA LANCEOLATA. Wall 


Sokutia, .... GUJ. Bondara, . . , Mahr. 
Boda, Bondagn, . Hind. 


An erect tree with oblong lanceolate leaves ; 

I flowers small, wuite, appearing in April and May ; 
common in the Bombay Presidency, found in 
Mysore and at Courtallum, and cultivated in the 
lid Bngh gardens at Bangalore. — Riddell; Bed’ 
dome. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA MACROCARPA. Roxb. 
Pyen-ma, Burm. In Amherst, its timber used for 
house posts, carts, boats, paddles, oars, etc. It is 
a capital wood, and, would answer for all the 
purposes of common sal ; specific gravity, 0 920. 
— Cat. Ex., 1851. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA MICROCARPA. W. Ic. 
Bolandur, BiIlinandi,CAN. J \entek, Veveyla, . Tam. 

This has often been confounded with L. parvi- 
flora, Roxb. It is a very handsome tree, abundant 
in all the western forests of the Madras Presidenej^. 
It flowers in the hot weather, and its seed ripens m 
the rains. The wood is light-coloured, straight 
fibred, and elastic; it is very much used for 
building purposes, flooring, rafters, etc., and also 
in dockyards. If left in the forests exposed it very 
soon rots, and is rapidly attacked by white ant^. 
It makes capital coffee cases. — Beddome^ FI. Sylv. 

LAGERSTRCh^MIA PARVIFLORA. Roxb. 
Ben-toak, Anolo-Hind. ‘Wundi-mans, . . Mahr. 
Baku, Dhan, Dhaura, „ Belli-nundi, Nanah, „ 
Tsam-bo-lay, . . Burm. Bellinger, . . Malkal. 
Ven-taku, . . . Can. Outoha-oatta maram,TAM. 
Bondara, . . .Mahr. Cbinna nagi, . . Tkl. 

A handsome tree, very common in the Northern 
Circars and on the Nullaraallays of the Kumool 
district, but also, though rarely, in the Seegoor 
foreste; found in Bombay, Bengal, and Burma. 
The wood is whitish or light-brown, close-grained, 
straight fibred, and elastic ; it is much used for 
building purposes, beams, and rafters, and for 
boat timber, ploughs, axe - handles, etc. In 
Meerut it is in great request for buggy shafts. It 
grows to 90 and 100 feet long, and from 12 inches 
to 8 feet in diameter ; it is perfectly straight and 
without branches, excepting at its top ; the leaves 
are small and very thick. The wood is not so 
durable os the poon ; it is very much lighter in 
colour, and in this respect much rcsemBlcs the 
American red oak. It is tough, and valued for 
its qualities in withstanding water. In the Nulla- 
malfay it has a light-brown, compact, hard, service^ 
able wood, and used generally. As a wood of 
British Burma, it is not much used. A cubic 
foot weighs 40 lbs. It sells there at 8 annas per 
cubic foot, is yellowish, elastic, and tough, and 
is valued for agricultural implements, etc. In 
the N.W. Provinces it is reckoned one of the 
best woods for buggy shafts, etc. — Roxb. ; Voigt ; 
M^lvor; Drs. Gibson, Wight, Brandis, Mason, 
and J. L. Stewart ; Captain Beddome, FI Sylv. ; 
Mr, Latham. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA PUBESGENS. WaU. La- 
izah, Burh. A very large tree of British Burma, 
stem not always perfectly round, and inclined to 
form buttresses ; timber valued for bows and spear- 
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handled, also used for canoes and cart-wheels. A Grammar, edited by Varada Raja. It was also 
cubic foot weighs 68 lbs. In a full-grown tree edited and translated by Dr. Baflantyno in 1849, 
on good soil the average length of the trunk to as a Sanskrit and English Grammar, 
the hrst branch is 100 feet, and average girth LAGOMYS RADIUS. On entering Tibet, Dr. 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 12 feet. Hooker found the ground burrowed by innumer- 
It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandix ; able marmots, foxes, and the Goomchen, or tail- 
Cal. Cat. Ex.^ 1862. less rat, Lagomys badius. Other tailless rats, as 

LAGERSTRCEMIA REGIN^E. Roxh. L. Hodgsonii, are plentiful, and L. Roylei, common 

L. flos regime, Jktz. | Adambca glabra, iam. on the Kashmir ranges. One or both may be the 

Arjuno, . . . . B*No. Taman Mahh. I’haraoh b mouse mentioned by Marco I olo. The 

IMtnma, .... Bohm. Atlamboe, . . . Malay, lagomys is said to be eaten by certain tribes in 
Onaiia, Hali dasul, Can. Mooroota, . . . SiNoir. Tartary. L. Curzonije, IJod(jso7i^ is of Sikkim, 

Jarool, .... Hino. Kadali, Tam. Tibet, Ijadakh, and countries beyond the Snowy 

This is a large tree of Ceylon, the Peninsula of Range. — Hooker, Him. Jour. ii. p. 16G ; Adaim. 
India, Coimbatore, Canara, Sunda, in the moun- l^AGOMYS ROYLEI. Ofidbij. 

tains noi’th-cast of Bengal, in the »Tallitia Hills, L. NcpalonRis, Hodfjmn. | L. Hodgsonii, Bbjth. 

in Pegu and Tenasserim, Amherst, Tavoy, and It is the Rang-duni and Rang-runt of Kanawar. 
the Mergui Archipelago, and when in flower is The Himalayan mouse hare occurs in the Hira- 
most conspicuous. In full blossom in the morning, aluya up to 14 ,000 feet. They are said tohiberiiatc. 
a tree looks as if mantled with roses, but the liAGOMVS RITFESCENS. Gran. A little 
flowers change through the day to a beautiful quadruped found on the mountains of Afghanistan, 
purple, making it appear at evening, if seen from and perhaps onward to the Hindu Kush, but 
a short distance, like a bower of English lilacs, which is very unlikely to inhabit the Indian side 
It is not uncommon in the warm, moister parts of of the passes. — Cal. Rev. 

the western and southern parts of Ceylon, up to an lAGOON. Hhallowsalt- water lagoons, known 
elevation of 1500 feet, lu Canara and Sunda, it as backwaters, run sround the shores of the Bay 
grows near the banks of rivers, and reaches a of Bengal and of tiio Arabian Sea, some of them 
large size. It is common in the jungles below from tw(‘nty to fifty miles long ; they aflord great 
the ghats, south of the Savitree river, but is facilities for a safe Inland trailic along the coast- 
hardly found north of that, and never in the inland line, the violem^e of the monsoons, and the few 
Bombay jungles. In Ceylon its wood is used for sheltered harbours on the eastern coast of the 
water casks and buildings ; in Coimbatore and in Peninsula, rendering navigation perilous at all 
Ifj^derabad this tree is more celebrated for its time.s and often impossible. On the E. const of 
largo handsome flowers than for its timber, which the Peninsuia the Knuoi e or Piilicat and Kolar 
last, however, is used for common purposes. Its lakes are the largest, and a huge lagoon runs 
timber from the Bombay fon-sts is reckoned along the coast-line of the Travaiicore state. The 
rather good, and is used, being generally crooked, lagoons of the coast of India are quite dissimilar 
for the knees, etc., of native boats. In tlm Madras from those of the coraMslands. In the lat ter, the 
Gun Carriage Manufactory it is used for light field surf , beating loud and heavy along the margin of 
cheeks, felloes, cart naves, framing and boards of the reef, presents a strange contrast to the pro- 
waggons, limbers, plfltform carts, ammunition spect beyond, — the white coral beacli, tlie iruissy 
box boards, and heavy field cheeks. — Roxh. ii. foliage, and the embosomed lake, with its tiny 
p. 605; Voigt f Thw. ; M^Cl. ; Riddell; Wight; islets. The colour of the coral lagoon Avater is 
Brandis; Mason; Gib.<ton ; Mendis ; Captain often as blue as the ocean ; although about iifUen 
Dance; Major Benson; Col. Maitland; Hooker's or twenty fathoms deep, yet shades of green and 
Him. Jour. yellow are intermingled where patches of sand or 

LAGHAR, or Hobby, and her mate the Jagliar, coral knolls are near the surface, aud the gnum 
Falco jugger^ Graij, is the only long-winged hawk is a delicate apple shade, quite unlike the usual 
generally used in Sind. She is large and black- muddy tint of shallow waters. ‘ These garlands 
eyed, with yellow legs, black claws, and a tail of a of verdure seem to stand on the brims of cups, 
cinereous white colour. She is a native of Sind, Seven miles east of Clermont Tonnere, the lead ran 
moults durihg the hot months from April to out to eleven hundred and forty-five fathoms (six 
October, and builds in ruined walls and old mimosa thousand eight hundred and seventy feet) without 
trees. The laghar is flown at quail, partridge, reaching bottom. Within three-quarters of a milo 
curlew, bastard-bustard, and hares ; the best sport of the southern point of this island, the lead had 
is undoubtedly afforded by crows, only she is another throw, and, after running out for a while, 
addicted to carrying the quarry, and is very likely brought up for an instant at three hundred and 
to bo killed by her angry enemies. Carrying is fifty fathoms, and then dropped off again, and 
the technical word for walking off with the descended to six hundred fathoms without reaching 
wounded bird. — Burton's Falconry, p. 13. bottom. The atoll lagoons are generally shallow, 

LAGH ARI, a subordinate branch of the Talpur though in the larger iSands sounding gave twenty 
family. The Laghari of the Debra Ghazi Khan to thirty-five, and even fifty and sixty fathoms.’ 
plain dwell south of the Khosa, extending from The lake of Kolar, in the Kistna and Godavery 
Viddore to Gungebur, between Ghoti Bala and districts of Madras, is a marine lagoon. In the 
Harrand. They joined Lieutenant Edwardes* rains it is a fine lake ; in the dry season a largo 
camp in his advance against the dewan Mulraj. part of the area is half mud. In the intervals of 
The Xaghori claim to be able to trace theit pedigree the dry and wet seasons it is a swamp. Naturally 
up to theit departure from Arabia. They have it abounds in fish and water-fowl, and in a very 
55 sub-seoiions^ of whom a large number reside in dry year the remains of old villages are to be seen, 
the hills. with large quantities of charcoal and charred 

LAGHU KAllMUDI, an edition of Panini's beams. A succession of lagoons or backwaters, 
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LAGUNARIA PATERSONII. 


LAHORE. 


connected by navigable canals, extends along 
the Malabar ooaHt. The cxtremi* length la nearly 
200 miles from Changimt to Trivandrum ; but 
between the latter place and Quiloii there rises 
a- high promontory of land about G miles in 
breadth, which is being cut through to make the 
line of water communication complete. The total 
atea of these lakes is 227i Bqtiare miles in Travan- 
Cdte, Cochin, and British territory. A strip of 
land from seven to about half a mile wide separates 
these backwaters from tiui sea ; but at Ohotwai, 
Kodangalur, Cochin, KagUnkulam, Iveka, and 
Paravur are otitlets by which the rivers enter the 
Sea. The whole commerce of the country is 
Carried on these waters. Most of the boats are 
formed of a single teak, nngely, or cotton tree, the 
trunk of which is hollowed out. The ordinary 
size is about 20 feet by 2^ feet. The boats for 
carrying rice to a distance are larger, and have a 
deck or roof. — Gnsse's Nat. IJist. p. 91 ; Cheever^s 
Sandwich Islands. See ('oral; Polype. 

LAGUNARIA PATERSONII, RM. (Hibiscus 
Patersonii, grows in Norfolk Island. It is 

the white oak or white wood tree, and grows to 
16 or 20 feet high. It luis a pretty appearance in 
a garden or shnibbery. Its wood is spongy, but 
is used for knees of boats. — G. llennctt^ p. 843. 

LAHAD. Auah. In Muhammadan sepulture 
the grave is dug as usual, and at the bottom, at 
otic side, a niche called I/ahad is made, into wliich 
the body is placed. Lahad-cliuriia, lit, iilling 
the grave, is a Miihaiiimadaii ceremony. — iVils. 

LAHANGA. IliNf). A Muhainmadati woman’s 
petticoat of silk or cotton. 

LAHANZA. Hind. A green and blue dyed 
cloth of Lucknow. 

LAHARI, also known as Lahori or Larry 
Bandar, stands on the PItti branch of the Indus 
rivor. The delta of the Indus has varied in 
breadth from GO to 00 miles from east to west, 
and the PItti is only one of twenty or more 
channels leading to the ocean ; the old or recent 
mouths of the river appear and disappear with 
the continuous changes of the main cbaiinel. 

LAHARIYA, jigrieultural Brahmans in the 
North-Western Provinces of India. 

LAHAURA-IIA-NOCHE, a dialect spoken by 
the Kakar. 

LAHEJ, a sovereignty on a large sandy plain 
north of Aden. It is watered by a hill torrent. 
Al-Howta is the only place meriting the name of 
a town. The population is chiefly agricultural, 
and consists of true Arabs, — Khadami, Hijri, and 
Muwalladi. The Khadami and Hijri are of African 
descent. The Muwalladi are a mixed race, the 
offspring of an Arab and a Sowaliilee slave. 
Borghum vulgaro is the principal food plant, and 
of it they obtain two or three crops a year. — 
Captain Prideaux^ The Arab Tribes. 

LAHERA, about Benares, a tribe of eartlien- 
ware varnishers. They also have donkeys, with 
which they carry house-building materials. 

LAHM. Arab. The dried flesh of sharks, 
used by all the races in the B.E. coast of Arabia. 

LAIINi Hind. Lees of wine added to the 
molasses to promote fermentation in distilling. 

LAHNA. Hind. Species of Sueda used for 
camel fodder, also for soda burning. 

LAHORE, a large city in the Pan jab, in lat. 
31° 34' 6" N., and long. 74° 2P E., gives its name 
to a revenue district of that province. I ts popula- 


tion in 1881 number^ 149,869, chiefly Muham- 
madans and Hitidus, with a small number of Sikhs. 
Situated on the high road from Afghanistan, 
Lahore has been visited by every invader of India, 
from Alexander downwards. It long formed the 
centre of a democratic confederation, which 
successfully opposed the Muhammadan invasions. 
It next became the capital of the Ghazni rulers ; 
later, it was the capital of the Moghuls, followed 
by Ranjit Singh, until the Pan jab territory was 
annexed to the B itish Government on the 16th 
December 1845. Lahore was occupied by the 
British 22d February 1846, and the treaty of 
Lalioro was dated 9th March 1846. 

Lahore hi\a been the capital of the Panjab for 
nearly 900 yeArs. It is said to have been founded 
by Lava or Lo, son of Rama, after whom it was 
named Lohawar. Both Jai Pal and his son 
Auand Pal, the successive antagonists of Mahmud, 
are called rajas of Laliore by Perish ta. This 
Hindu dynasty was subverted in A.D. 1001, when 
Lahore became the residence of a Muhammadan 
governor under the king of Ghazni. Upwards of 
a century later, in A.D. 1152, when Bahram was 
driven from Ghazni by the Afghans of Ghor, his 
son Khusru eRtablished himself at Ijahore. But 
this now kingdom lasted for only two generations, 
until A.D. 1186, when the sovereignty of the 
Ghaznavi was fln.ally extinguished by the c.apture 
and impri.somnt*iit ol Khusru Malik, the last of 
liifl race. Milton notices Lahore ns one of the 
towns in the far east, when indicating the vurious 
nationalities, thus — ? 

‘ From Baniarchand by Oxus, Tomir’g throne, 

To Agra and L.khorB of Oreat Mogul, 

Down to the Golden (UiersuneBO, 

And utmost Indian Isle Taprobane.’ 

Lahore is surrounded by a wall which was 25 
feet high, but it has been lowered to 16 foot. It 
has several gates. 

The Jat form the lending agricultural com- 
munitv. Half of them follow Hinduism, and the 
other fialf are Muhammadans. Besides the usual 
numbers of bakem, barbers, Idacksinilhs, gold- 
smiths, carpenters, and washermen, etc., are to bt* 
seen the Akali, Arain, A l ore, Bhabra, Bhat, 
Brahman, Chaiigar, Dogur, (iil, Gilgo or Kuin- 
har, Hujra or Bava, Jat, Knhar, Kalal, Kakazai, 
Kharol, Klmtu, Kumbo, Labana, Mullah, Phail- 
wnu, Rajput, Saiisi, Sikh, Mazhabi Sikh, and 
iSudh. The manufacture of armour — swords, guns, 
and the like — once had its giand centre at l.ahore, 
but when the Sikh rule passed away, the demaud 
ceiised. The artisans went into the Gujerat and 
Gujranwnlln districts, whore they now, instead 
of Sikh armour, inlay caskets and stiuls, vasiis, 
paper-cutters, letter weights, and other fancy 
articles. 

In the neighbourhood of Ijahore are many large 
and delightful gardens ; the fruit trees, flowering 
shrubs and plants, are, however, tliose common in 
Hindustan. About three miles north-east of 
Lahore is the once delightful garden of Shalimnr. 
The marble tanks and fountains are still there. 
Jahangir erected the Kbabgah or sleeping palace, 
the Moti Masjid or pearl mosque, and the tomb of 
Anarkalli. The tomb of Anarkalli is a htigi; 
mausoleum. He was a favourite of Jahangir, but 
was seen to smile to one of th(^. zanana, and was 
bricked up in a cell. Aurangzeb built the Jmiia 
Masjid. it has white marble domes and simph' 
1.5 
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LA ILLAHA IL LULLAHO. 


minarctfl. Daring Jahangir’s reign, the Sikh 
^ru, Arjun Mall, jcompiler of the Adi Granth, 
dkd in prison at Lahore, and his humble shrine 
stands oetween the Moghul palace and the 
mausoleum of lianjit Singh. Jahangir’s mau- 
soleum at Shahdarra is one of the chief archi- 
tectural structures in Lahore. It is of red 
sandstone and marble, is very extensive and 
beautiful, with mosaics of a quadrangular form, 
and with a minaret 70 feet high at each corner. 
The tombs of Jahangir’s wife, Nur Jahan, and of 
her brother, Asof Khan, have been stripped of 
their marble facings and coloured enamels by the 
Sikhs. The Saman Burj contains an exquisite 
pavilion, inlaid with flowers wrought in precious 
stones, which derives its name of the Naulakha 
from its original cost of 9 lakhs, together with the 
Shesh Mahal. Raujit Singh’s mausoleum is a 
mixed work of Hindu and Muhammadan archi- 
tecture. The mosque of Aurangzeb, with its 
plain white marble domes and simple minarets, 
the mausoleum of Ran jit Singh, with its rounded 
roof and projecting balconies, and the desecrated 
fa 9 ade of the Moghul palace, stand side by side in 
front of an open grassy plain, exhibiting one of 
the grandest conps-d’oeil to bo seen in India. — 
Cu 7 imnghani's India; Mas^sons Journeys; Cun- 
ningham's Panjah ; Powell's Handbook; Adams; 
Imp. Gaz. 

LAHOUL or Lahul is a subdivision of Kangra 
district, Panjab, lying between lat. 32° 8' and 
82° 69' N., and long. 76° 49' and 77° 46' 30" E., 
and comprising the valley between tlio Chamba 
mountains on the north-west and the Kanzam 
range on the south-east. Area, 2199 sq. miles. It 
is bounded on the north-west by Chamba, on the 
north-cast by the Rupshu subdivision of Ladakh, 
on the south-west by Kangra and Kulu, and on 
the south-east by Spiti. At Tandi the sister 
stre^ams Chandra and Bhaga unite to form the 
great river Chenab, which flows immediately 
into Chamba on its way to the Panjab plain. 
The Kanet, who form the mass of the popula- 
tion, have a mixed Indian and Mongolian origin. 
The thakurs form the gentry of the valley, which 
ruled until a recent period. They are pure 
Bhotiyas or Tibetans by blood, but affect a 
Rajput ancestry. The people are Buddhist, but 
have castes, and abstain from beef. Numerous 
monasteries stud tlic bills, the largest being 
that of 'Guru Gantal, at the point of confluence 
of the Chandra and Bhaga. Polyandry is 
customary. The Lahuli bear a good character 
as peaceable and honest mountaineers, but are 
much addicted to drunkenness and unchastity. 

The Lahouli are a totally distinct race from the 
people of Kidu or the Chamba Guddi range. 
The Lahouli are a short, sturdy set of men, very 
ugly, and filthily dirty. 'The women are decidedly 
pkin. The costume of both sexes consists of a 
pair of loose woollen drawers, with a frock of the 
same material, whilst a wrapper is also often 
wound around tlie body, being thrown over the 
(dioulder, and fastened by a brass clasp in front. 
Their dress, ^nerally of a black colour, is of a 
kind of plaid, and their caps are of the same. 
The women wear their hair either in long plaits 
fastened at the back of the head with a pro- 
faaion of red wool and coloured threads, or comb 
it back off the forehead, tying it in a lump 
behind, and adorning it in a similar manner. 


Around the flat circular caps are strung large 
white shells like cowries, gloss beads, and pieces 
of amber. Around their neck both men and 
women wear amulets of mother-of-pearl, pieces 
of amber, turquoises, and other precious stones. 
Each man has hanging to his belt a tinder pouch 
and a brass instrument for striking fire, with 
many other nondescript implements. They 
spend six months of each year in Kulu on account 
of the severity of the winter season in Ijahoul. 
The greater part of that time they pass in dancing 
and drinking. On their jubilees they set off fire- 
works, and make a tremendous noise, whilst the 
women dance, 'fhese exhibitions do not terminate 
until they are all too drunk to continue them. 
The tree which gives character to the district is 
Juniperus cxcclsa or pencil cedar, the Shukpa of 
Lahoiil, and Jjcwar of Kanawar. It forms small 
forests, especially on the southern slope of the hills, 
at an elevation of 9000 to 12,000 feet. — Mrs. 
Herveys I'artary ; Powells Handbook ; Hooker 
and Thomson's FI. Ind. ; Cleg horn, Panj. Pep. ; 
Thomson's Travels ; Jacquemont's Tr. ; Imp. Gaz. 

LAHOUL i o la kouti ilia ba illah il ali o il 
azeem. No repentance, virtue, or power except 
by God the high and the great, — a Muhammadan 
invocation. 

LAHW-ul-MAHFUZ, in Muhammadan belief, 
is that tablet on which the Koran was written. 
Imam-ul-Mubin, the clear prototype, is the tablet 
on which the actions of men are written. 

L AIL AH. AjiAH. A night. 

Alif-Lailah-o-Lailah, the Thousand and One 
Nights, the Arabian Nights. 

Lailat-ul-Juhni, tlie 23d night of the month 
Ramazan, esteemed fortunate for those who pray. 

Lailat-ul-Kadr, the night of power or of the 
divine decrees. On this night the Koran is said 
to have been sent down to Mahomed. More- 
over, the gate of heaven being then opened, 
prayer is held to be certain of success. The 
Lailat-ul-Kadr occurs on one of the last ten nights 
of liiimadan, generally supposed to be the 27th 
of the month, not, as supposed by Sale, between 
the 23d and 24th. 

Rjunazan, in Egypt, Arabia, and Turkey, pro- 
nounced Ramadan, is the 9th month of the 
Muhammadan year, during which Mahomed 
enjoined a rigid fast from sunrise till the appear- 
ance of the stars, and abstaining from all conjugal 
duty, the sick, the traveller, the soldier in the 
field, and others, being obliged to fast a complete 
month when their health and circuraatances allow. 
Most Muhammadans regard the night of the 
27th of this month, as the Lailat-ul-Kadr or 
night of power; they believe that the Koran 
began to descend from heaven. They continue 
through the night fervently in prayer, believing 
that the petitions then made to the Omnipotent 
will be favourably received. 

I.rfiilat-ul-Miaraj, Arab. , the night of Mahomed’s 
ascent to heaven, observed as an annual festival 
by devout Muhammadans on the 16th, 16th, or 
27th of the month Rajab. 

Lailat-ul-Mubarak, the blessed night 

Lail-wa-Nahar, night and day. 

LAILAN-SHAH, supposed to be the same with 
Piirurava or Aila, and with Ninus and Nilan. 

LA ILLAHA IL LULLAHO Muhammad- 
ur- Rasul Ullahay, There is no deity except God, 
and Muhammad is the prophet (or messenger) 
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LAING, SAMUEL. 


LAKES. 


of God. Tbia is tho first part of the Muhammadan armies, ehowing themselves more perfect 
creed ; but the same words occur in the Muliam- the enemy in Parthian forms of warfare. 


madan azan or call to prayers, viz. Allah -ho- 
Akbar ! AlIah-ho-Akbar ! Ush-ud-do-un, la-il-la- 
ha, il-ul*la-ho ; Ush-ud-do-un, la-il-la ha, il-ul-la- 
ho. 0 Ush-ud-do-un, Mubammad-ur-Rasul Ulla- 


LAKES. 

Tal, Cho, T’bo, . 


Bhot. I Jhil, Hind. 


Ing» Burn. | Danau, Tasek, 


ho. 0 Ush-ud-do-un, Mubammad-ur-Rasul Ulla- lliroughout British India there are few natural 
hay, Hy-ul-iis-salwatl Hv-ul-us-salwat. Hy-ul- lakes, most of them only fit for purposes of irri- 
ul-fullah ! Hy-ul-ul-fallah. Us-sul-la-to Khair- gatiou ; the largest natural waters in the country 
un-min-nun-nowm. Allah -ho- Akbar ! Allah-ho- are equalled, and in many cases surpassed, by the 
Akbar! La-illa-haillul-la-ho! The translation of magnificent tanks which have been formed in 


this azfCn by which the Muhammadan muazzan, 
five times daily, calls Muhammadans to prayers, 


several places by throwing embankments across 
great valleys. V>»luable marine lagoons or back- 


is, God is great 1 God is great ! I bear witness waters, however, occur along all the eastern and 
there is no other deity but God ; I bear witness western coasts of the Peninsula of India, and there 


there is no other deity but God, and I bear 
witness that Muhammad is the prophet of God. 


are largo jhilt: near the river banks of the Ganges 
and Brahmaputra. For the most part they are 


Come, enliven your prayers ; Come, enliven your not very deep, and their surface is very variable, 
prayers. Come for refuge to the asylum ; Come Artificial lakes or tanks are numerous throughout 
for refuge to the asylum. Prayer is preferable the country, and testify the importance attached 
to sleep ; Prayer is preferable to sleep. God to them by the natives. In the Himalaya, also, 


great; God is great. There is no deity but there are but v^ry few lakes. The Vullar lake in 


Prayer is better than sleep is only added to 


Kashmir (5126 feet), and the Chinar lake, near 
Srinuggur, at about the same height, sutfioe to 


the morning call, and not repeated in the other exhaust the category of those deserving mention. 


four summons. 

LAING, SAMUEL, a member of Parliament, 


I Of those in Kamaon, Naini Tal is 6409 feet 
I (6520?) above the sea, and has a circumference 


succeeded, in 1861, on Mr. Wilson’s death, to the of miles. Bhim Tal is 4600 feet; Nanku- 
office of Finance Minister in India, and Indian chiya is 4000 feet; and Malwa Tal, 8400. In 


history should not utter his name without praise. September 1880, a landslip at Naini Tal destroyed 
Possessed of vast abilities, a home-bred lunda- many Europeans and natives, 
mental knowledge of finance, cautious in manner, Glacier lakes, which are accumulations of water 
and ready in argument and writing, he gave great formed by one glacier obstructing the outlet of a 
satisfaction in India, but Sir Charles Wood’s higher one, are of frequent formation. At times 
letters induced him to resign. By submission, the wall of ice b’^eaks away before the pressure 
Mr. I^ing might have served India longer; but of the swollen waters, when the lower lands 


by independence ho really served it most. — 
Thurlou\ p. 19. 

LAIRI. Hind. An inferior ruby or garnet, 
or even pink topaz or amethyst. 


become suddenly inundated, and the torrent 
nishcB on with uninterrupted violence for miles, 
exercising a marked infiueuco even down to the 
lower parts of the rivers. Two of the most 


LAJARBASTRO. Benq. Literally a garment elevated glacier lakes known are the Deo Tal, in 


of modesty, a silk cloth spread over the heads of 
a betrothed couple. 


Garhwal (17,745 feet), and the Naratso or Yunam, 
in I>ahul (15,570 feet). The following are lakes 


LAKA, a dye of Sumatra, said to be from of Western Tibet and Turkestan 
Tanarius major, Rumph. Aksae Chin, . . 16,620 ft. Tso Moriri, 

LAKADONG, a village in the Jaintia Hills, on Tso Gyagar, . . 16,693 „ Nima Kar. 

a small plateau, 1!360 feet above the sea, around T.o Sar, or Hanle. . 

.hich c al was discovered in 1843, and has been ^K^ha^. Talau. 15.C84 

profitably worked since then. Kiuk Kiol, . .16,460 ,, TwMltbal, 

LAKALO, a silver ingot used m large pay- Mansaraur, or Upper T^om 

ments by the Bhot. Tso Mapan, . 15,260 „ nalari, . 

LAKE, EDWARD, author of Journals of the Rakue Tal, or Lower Tiom 

Sieges of the Madras Army in the years 1817, ^so Lanag, . 16,260 „ nalari, . 

1818, and 1819, with a volume of plates. Nearly all the trans-Himalaya h 


Tbo Lanag, 


Nima Kar, . 
Hanle, . . 

Tbo Gam, 

Tbo Rul, . , 
TsoMitbal, . 
Upper Tsomog- 
nalari, . . 
Lower Tsomog- 
nalari, . • . 


16,130 ft. 
16,100 „ 
14,600 „ 
14,680 ., 
14,400 
14,167 „ 


Nearly all the trans-Himalaya lakes seem to 


LAKE. I^ord Lake, a British officer, bom contain salts of various description. 


1772. He was commanding-in -chief in India. He 
commanded the grand army, 10,500 strong, in the 
Mahratta war of 1803. On the 20th August 1808 


he defeated the troops of Sindia under General size at different seasons. 


Ab-Istada^ literally standing water, between 
Hamoon and the Kabul river, is a receptacle for 
tbe waters of Afghanistan. It varies greatly in 


Perron, at Alighur, and on the 4th September he 
stormed and carried the fori On the 11th Septem- j 
ber he fought the battle of Dehli, and released 
the emperor Shah Alam, whose eyes had been put j 


Aral Lake is in the western part of Central 
Asia. Its surface is 117 feet higher than the 
Caspian. 

Ala-Kul and Balkhash Lakes probably at no 


out by Ghulam Ka^r, and who had been, since distant period formed one common water basin, 
1771, a prisoner of tbe Mahrattas. He took Agra and during spring inundations, Ala-Kul, aooord- 
on tbe 18th October 1808 ; on the 81st October he ing to the testimony of tbe Kirghiz, oommunioates 
fought the batUe of Laswari, and he took Deeg indirecUy with that of Balkhash by a manhy, 
on tiio morning of the 24th December 1804. He saline belt of land. This belt forms, in Mr. 
defeated Holkar at Farrakhabad, 17th November Semenofs opinion, the natural boundary of the 
1804 He failed before Bhnrtpur in 1806. He Kirghiz steppe, beyond which Central Aaia com- 
wae created a viscount 4th November 1807. His mences, together with a new soil and new fima 
British and native troops put down the Mahratta and fauna. 
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Baikal Lake^ in Mongolia, ib an expaiiBion of 
the Angara river. Its length is nearly 400 miles 
(according to Bell, 300 miles), with 46 miles of 
average breadth from north to fiouth. It has 
steamboats plying on it. Ite seal and Rturgeon 
fisheries are valuable, and also the oil of the fish 
ca11(;d the goloinynka, the Callionymus Baicalensis. 
Mountains encompass the lake entirely. The 
river Selingn ^ falls into it from the 8.W., and 
here the lake is about 60 miles broad ; the Paeur- 
ku-siino from the S.E., and the Gong-ko-Ia 
(Upper Angara) from the N.E. Towards the 
N.E. end of the lake is an island called Oleao-han 
(Olchon), about 60 li in breadth, and 200 or 
more in length. This island is frequented by 
families of the wandering tribes of the Mongols 
.and the Pu-la-te (Buraty of Bell), and they bring 
hither with them thedr horses. Baikal lake is 
1716 feet above the level of the sea; Seling- 
hinsk, 1779 feet; and Kiakhta, 2400 feet. A fish 
called omully, in shape and taste resembling a 
herring, but broader and larger, comes in vast 
fihoals from the Baikal, in aiitumn, up the river 
Belinguo to spawn. These fish advance up the 
river about 10 miles a day, and the people cateh 
as many ns they need cither for present use or 
winter provisions. 

Dohsoon-noor^ or the Salt Lake, is celebrated 
over all the west of Mongolia. • It fiimishes salt, 
not only to the neighbouring Tartars, but to 
several provinces of the ChincBO empire. The 
Dobsoon-noor is less a lake than a vast reservoir 
of mineral salt mixed with nitrous cfllorescence. 
The latter is of a faint white, and friable between 
the fingers ; it is oiisily distinguisliable from 
the aalt, which is of a greyish tint, and with a 
shining and crystalline fracture. The lake is nearly 
10 miles in circumference, and here and there are 
yourtes inhabited by the Mongols, who are occu- 
pied with the salt trade ; they have also Chinese 
partners, for Chinese take part in every kind of 
trade or industry. The manipulation to which 
the salt is subjected requirt^s little labour or 
science. It consists of nothing more than picking 
up the pieces, laying them in heaps, and covering 
them with jiotter’s clay, and the salt sufficiently 
purifies itself. 

Lake Fife jtin artificial lake formed by throwing 
a dam across the Mutha river, 10 miles from 
Poona. 

Mareotis iMke^ to the westward and southward 
of Alexandria, in N.E, Africa, is about 160 miles 
in circumference. According to Strabo, in B.c. 
223, when Alexandria was founded, it was a lake 
filled by several canals from the Nile, and kept 
full for the purposes of navigation. In the time 
of Pliny it was a marsh ; but at the close of the 
18th century it was dry laud with 300 villages, 
and WHS said to have been the most fertile portion 
of the Delta. From the necessities of war, the 
barrier was then cut through, and the sea admitted, 
since which time it has formed a lagoon, diluted 
by the Nile at the periods of flood. 

Munchur LakCy in Siud, extends from the foot 
of the hills in the north, and is lost on the low 
lands to the eastward. When swollen by the 
inundation of the Indus, it is an enormous expanse 
of water, about 20 miles long and 10 miles broad, 
and covering an area probably of about 180 
square miles. It has been described by Orlebar, 
Postans, and Knight. 


Pulicat Lake Is a marins lagoon, skirting the 
Bay of Bengal, north of Madras, in the Ncllore 
collectorate. 

Kunkcraoli Lake, also called the Ilajsamund, is 
a great national work, 26 miles north of Udaipur, 
the capital of Mewar, and is situated on the 
declivity of the plain about 2 miles from the base of 
the Aravalli. A small perennial stream, called the 
Gumti or ‘ serpentine,’ flowing from these moun- 
tains, was arrested in its course, and confined by 
an immense embankment, made to form the lake 
called after himself, Rajsamund, or ‘ royal sea.’ 
The bund or dam forms an irregular segment of a 
circle, embracing an extent of nearly 3 miles, 
and encircling the waters on every side except 
the space between the north-west and north-east 
points. This barrier, which confines a sheet of 
water of great depth, about 12 miles in circum- 
ference, is entirely of white marble, with a flight 
of steps of the same material throughout this 
extent, from the summit to the water’s edge ; the 
whole buttressed by an enormous rampart of 
earth, which, had the projector lived, would have 
been planted with trees to form a promenade. 
On the south side are the town and fortress built 
by the rana, and bearing his name, Kajnuggur ; 
and upon the embankment stands the temple of 
Kunkeraoli, the shi^ine of one of the seven forms 
(sarup) of Krishna- The whole is ornamented 
with sculpture of tolerable execution for the age, 
and a genealogical sketch of the founder’s family 
is inscribed in conspicuous characters. £1, 160,000 
sterling, contributed by the rana, his chiefs and 
opulent subjects, was expended on this work, of 
which the material was from the adjacent quarries. 
But, magnificent, costly, and useful as it is, it 
derives its chief beauty from the benevolent 
motive to which it owes its birth, — to alleviate the 
miseries of a starving population, and make their 
employment conducive to national benefit during 
one of those awful visitations of providence. Kirit 
Sngar and Madan Sagar are ancient artificial 
lakes, near the town of Mahoba. 

Sambhar Salt Lake, in lat. 26'’ 63' N., and long. 
73'’ 67' E., is 20 miles long and broad. 

Taroba, a lake of the Central Provinces, 14 
miles E. of Segaon. 

Colair Lake is a marine lagoon in the Northern 
Circars of Madras Presidency. 

iMkc Debar is in Udaipur. 

J^onar IMke, about 2 miles in circumference, is 
a body of water low down in the crater of an 
extinct volcano. It is among the Shiel Hills in 
the Dekhan, in lat. 20° N., and long. 76° 30' E. 
It yields carbonate and muriate of soda. 

Oodi-Sagur Lake. The Bairis river issues from 
the Oodi-&igur lake of Kajputana, and passes 
within a mile of Chitore. Here are two grand 
reservoirs within 6 miles of each other, viz. the 
Peshols, or internal lake, having an elevation of 
80 feet above the external one ; and the Oodi- 
Sagur, whose outlet forms the Bairis. The 
Peshola may be called the parent of the other, 
although it is partly fed by the minor lake at the 
villa of Suhailea-ki-bari. Both are from 12 to 14 
miles in circumference, in some places 35 feet 
deep, and, being fed by the perennial streams 
from the Aravalli, they contain a constant supply 
of water. From the external lake to Chitore, 
the fall is so slight that few locks would be 
required ; and the soil being a yielding one 
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throughout, the expense of the undertaking would 
be moderate. 

Ooroomiah Lake is 100 miles long by 80 broad. 
Several large towns in the immediate vicinity 
of the lake, as TabreT!?^ with a population of 100,000, 
and Ooroomiah, with 40,000. 

Panffong LalUs in Tibet are a series east of Noh. 
Lake Tengrinor or Namchu is 15,000 or 16,000 
feet above the sea. Dangra-Yum-Cho is 45 miles 
long and 25 miles broad ; and Kyaring-cfao, 40 
miles by 8 to 12 broad. 

Tso 0am, in Eastern Ladakh, ii! Tibet, is a salt 
lake, 14,580 feet above the sea, and in lat. 83° 10' 
N., and long. 78° 34' E. 

Mauasarowara, or Tso Mapan, is a salt lake, 
lat. 30° 8' N., long. 81“ 53' E., in Gnari 
Khorsum, about 15,250 feet above the sea. 

Tso Mithal, in Pangkong, in Tibet, is a wilt 
lake, in lat. 33° 25' N., and long. 78° 40' E., and 
is 14,167 feet above the sea. 

Tso Mognulari^ in Pangkong, in Western Tibet, 
is a, salt lake* in lat. 33° 39' 48" N., and long. 78° 
88' 80" E., and 14,010 feet above the sea. It is 
about 1 20 miles long from E. to W. 

Tso Moriri, in Rupchu, in Western Tibet, is in 
lat 82° 45' 24" N., and long. 78° 16' 3G" E., and 
16,130 feet above the sea. 

Lake Van is 4000 feet above the sea-level, and 
has an area of 1200 square miles. 

Chonto Dong Lake, in Tibet, is 20 miles long 
and 16 broad, and is 14,700 feet above the sea. 

hsyk-Kul Lake is amongst the mountains 
bordering between Central Asia a?5d China. 

Kashmir Lake is near the capital. Its shores 
have an unrivalled loveliness. The gardens on 
the northern aspect have been there from the 
time of Jahangir, and to the south is the Takht- 
i-Suliinan, with the fort of Srinuggur on its 
summit The lake is everywhere shallow, its 
water of a brilliant blue colour and great purity, 
with numerous long water plants and grasses 
waving beneath the surface, and on its surface 
are numerous rahd or floating gard'ins, consisting 
of wood rafts fixed by poles and covered with 
earth, and cultivated with flowers. 

Yamdok-cho is the famous ring lake of Palti, 
shown on D’Anville’s map. Pandit Nain Singh, 
C.I.E., who visited it in 1866, reported the water 
to be perfectly fresh. He was told by a man who 
had made the circuit of the lake for ‘ neko* (that is, 
the making a journey for cleansing from sin and 
sloth), that the circuit of the lake took 15 days. 
The lake may be put down as having a circumfer- 
ence of 100 miles. The great iron chain bridge 
over the Sanpo river, between the Yamdok-cho 
and Lhassa, is called Chazumtuka, the small monas- 
tery at the south entrance to the bridge is called 
Obazumchori. The bridge is formed of four iron 
chains, two on each side. From the chains are 
suspenders of rope carrying the footway, which 
only allows of one passenger crossing at a time. 
During the rains the bridge is not in use on account 
of its northern end being separated from the shore 
by a wide stretch of water; then the river is 
crossed in boats. The neighbouring villages 
support the monastery and maintain uie bridge 
as payment of their revenue. The chains are 
stretched very tight, and are fastened off by wrap- 
ping round huge bollards of wood built into the 
masonry of the piers. The width between the 
piers is 300 paces. The chains are formed of loops 


of iron a foot long, the diameter of the iron rod 
forming the loops is only one inch. 

Yvnnan-fu Lake, in China, is 6380 feet above 
the sea. — Buist's Catalogue ; Col Dixon ; lj>nd. 
As, Trans, iii. 181 ; As. Journ, xvii. 372 ; Tod's 
Rajasthan^ i. 889, ii. 627 ; Ru.mans in Central 
Asia; Cant. Valikhanof and M. Vemukof; Strachev. 

LAKH. Hind. A hundred thousand, a vaguely 
great number ; a multitude, as expressed by our 
word millions, is expressed by the Hindi term 
lakh-kror. Thj Tibetans, to express a multitude, 
use 84,000; khrag-khrig, a hundred thousand 
millions ; the Chinese, wan, or 10,000. 

LAKH. Hind. Lac, adopted from the word 
lakh, a hundred thousand, from the multitude of 
insects that congregate together. It is sold in the 
form of chapra-lakh, shell-lac, f used-lac, dana or 
secd-lac, and kham-lac or lac gathered in a crude 
state. Lakhi, Hind.^ a leather dyed red with lakh 
at Nurpur, etc. 

LAKHA, by assassinatioi., mounted the throne 
of Chitoio in S. 1439 (a.d. 1373). His first suc- 
cess was the entire subjugLtion of the mountainous 
region of Mairwara, and the destruction of its chief 
stronghold, Heratgarh, where he erected Bednore. 
l^kha rana has the merit of having first worked 
tho tin and silver mines of Jawura, in the tract 
wr’sted by Khaitsi from the Bhils of Chuppun. 
It is said the ‘seven metals (haft-dhat)’ were 
formerly abundant; but this appears figurative. 
'Fhere is no evidence for the gold, though silver, 
till copper, lead, and antimony were yielded in 
abundance (the first two from the same matrix), 
but tho tin that has been extracted for many years 
past yields but a small fiortion of silver. Lakha 
rana defeated tho Sankla Rajputs of Nagarcbal, 
at Amber. — Rajasthan, i. p. 274. 

LAKHIMPljJi, a British district of 11,500 
square miles, occupying the extreme eastern por- 
tion of tho province of Assam ; situated on both 
banks of the Brahmaputra, and lying between lat. 
26° 51' and 27° 54' N., and between long. 98° 49' 
and 96° 4' E. The district is bounded north by 
the Daphla, Miri, Abor, and Mishmi Hills ; east by 
the Mishmi and Singjiho Hills ; south by the water- 
shed of the Patkai range and the Lobit branch of 
the Brahmaputra; west by the districts of Darrang 
and Sibsagar, the latter district being separated 
by the Maramornai river. The Brahmaputra flows 
through the district for a distance of 400 miles. 
As far as Dibrugarh it is navigable. 

The most numerous tribe is the Ahom, the former 
rulers of the country. Next come the kindred 
Chutias, the Dorns, a tribe of peculiar exclusive- 
ness in Assam, and the Koc’chs. There are tribes 
of Shan descent, who have forced their way across 
the hills from the south, represented by the 
Kbamti and Singpho; a group of Indo-Cninese 
origin, comprising the Mishmi, Abor, Miri, Daphla, 
and Aka, who occupy the slopes and spurs of the 
Himalayas along the north of the district The 
cultivation and manufacture of tea is conducted 
by European capital and under European super- 
vision. — Imp. Gaz. 

LA-KHIRAJ. Arab. Rent-free land, free 
from rent or public taxes. 

LAKHNOUTI is the city of Gaur, called by 
Humayun, Jannatabad, and supposed by some to 
be tbe Gangia Regia of Ptolemy. It stood on the 
left bank of the Ganges, about 26 miles below 
Kajmahai.— Cal. Rev., 1871 ; Itennell^ p. 56. 
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LAKSHMANA, Hon of DasaraClia by his 
wife Su-Mita. He was twin-brother of Satru- 
phua, and the half-brother and es[)ecial friend of 
Rama Chandra. 

LAKSHMI, the Hindu poddess of prosperity, is 
called also Sri, Padma, Hira, Indim, Jaladhi-ja 
(ocean born), Cbanchala or Lola (the fickle, as 
goddess of fortune), Loka-niata, mother of the 
world, and other names, which are mentioned 
below. There arc several legends as to her origin. 
The Taittiriya Sanbita describes Laksbrni and Sri 
as two wives of Aditya. The Satapatba Brahinana 
describcH Si i as issuing forth from Prajapati. The 
Rarnayaua legcrid makes her spring from the froth 
of the ocean, like Aphrodite, in full beauty, with 
a lotus in her hand, when it was churned by the 
Asuraa and the gods, hence called Ksliirabdhi- 
tanaya, daughter of the sea of milk. According 
to the Puranos, she was the daughter of Bhrigu 
and Khyate, and she was the wife of Rama in all 
his incarnations. These legends are all comparat- 
ively modern, for though in the Rig Veda the 
word Lakshrni occurs, it is not as a goddess 
personifying good fortune, though in a kindred 
signification. 

As the consort or sakti of Vishnu, she is 
painted yellow, sitting on the lotus or water-lily, 
and holding in her hand soinelmiefl the kamala or 
lotus, at others the shell, or the club of Vishnu. 
At her birth she waa so beautiful that all the gods 
became (Miamonred of her, but Vishnu at length 
obtained h(U\ She is the Hindu Ceres, or goddess 
of abundance ; Sri or Sris, goddess of prosperity. 
She is called Padma or Kamala, from the lotus or 
nympham being s'tcred to her ; also Varahi (as 
the energy of Vishtiu in the Vnraha avatay) ; Ada 
Maya, thomothorof theworld; Narayani, Vidgnani, 
etc. She is described as the daughter of Bhrigu ; 
but in consequence of the curse of Durvasa upon 
Indra, she abandoned the three worlds, and con- 
cealed herself in the sea of milk, so that the earth 
no longer enjoyed the blessing of abundance and 
prosperity. She is said to have been born from 
the churning of the ocean, rising from the waters 
radiant with beauty. 

‘ Queen of the gods, slie leapt to land, 

A lotus in her perfect hand ; 

And fondly, of the lotus sprung, 

To lotus-bearing Vishnu clung. 

Her, gods above and men below, 

As beauty’s queen and fortune know. ' 

One of her names by Amara Sinlia is Kshirabdhi- 
tariaya, daughter of the milky sea. When as 
Rembha, the wen-born goddess of beauty, she 
sprang as one of the fourteen gems from the 
ocean, she then apsuraes the character of the 
Venus Aplirodites of the Greeks, who, as Hesiod 
and Homer sing, arose from the sea, ascended to 
Olympus, and captivated all the gods. 

The followers of Vishnu esteem Lakshmi as the 
mother of the world, and then call her Ada 
Maya ; and such Vaishnavas as are saktas, that 
is, adorers of the female energy or nature active, 
worship her exclusively as the symbol of the 
Eternal Being. 

The name of this goddess is given to the last 
stalks of grain which the Hindus, as the Scotch, 
ciirry home from the field and preserve until next 
harvest ; and with all who desire that prosperity 
attend their Lakshmi, of whom the Ronuin proto- 
type is (b'ri'S, it receives their a<l()ration. 


hb the Belgaum province, until the early part 
of the 19th century, Maha Lakshmi was regarded 
as the goddess on whom the productiveness of the 
land depended, and every twelfth year a great 
Jatra was held in her honour, at which buff?uoes, 
goats, and fowls were sacrificed, and their blood 
mixed with boiled rice, a portion of which was 
sprinkled over every field to secure its fertility. 
The Dher killed the buffalo, but the Patels sacri- 
ficed the smaller animals. 

The Mahratta cultivators are still attentive to 
her worship, aud when the rabi crops are well 
above the ground, they proceed to their fields, 
where they place five stones around a tree, on 
which they set spots of vermilion and some 
wheaten floiii'; they worship these as the Panch- 
Pandu. In the evening they take a few stalks 
of sorghum, with a lamp surrounded by a cloth, 
to their homes, which they regard as their liakshmi. 
It is an interesting sight to see the wives of the 
cultivators each returning to her home with her 
lit-up basket of sorghum. The ceremonial is per- 
formed on the 28th day of the moon, Ainas, which 
in 1807 fell on Christmas day. The Hindus have 
other things which they adopt as their Lakshmi, 
or luck-token. One that is greatly valued is rarely 
obtained. Snakes when in congress rise upright 
almost on the tips of their tails, and a Hindu 
will touch them with a handkerchief, which he 
carefully preserves at home. 

In Rajputana, in one festival, Lakshmi is 
depicted by the typ(3 of riches, evidently tlie 
beneficent Ana Puma in another garb, and tin* 
agricultural community place a corn - measure, 
filled with grain and adorned with flowers, as her 
representative ; or if they adt)rn her effigies, they 
are those of Padma, the water-nymph, with a lotus 
in one hand and the pashu (or fillet for the head) 
in the other. As LaKshmi was produced at ‘ the 
churning of the ocean,’ and hence called one of 
the fourteen gems, she is confounded with Rembha, 
chief of the Apsara, the Venus of the Hindus. 
Though both were created from the froth (sara) 
of the waters (ap or up), they are as distima as 
the representations of riches and beauty can be. 
Lakshmi became the wife of Vishnu or Kaniya, 
and is represented at the feet of his marine coucli 
when he is floating on the chaotic waters. 

In some parts of Northern India, J..ak8hmi is a 
personificMion of the luni-solar year, in the same 
manner as Durga is that of the solar one ; but this 
allegory is rejected by the pandits of the Karnatic, 
who likewise deny that she lends occasionally her 
name to the moon, and even to .Iiipiter. Amongsl 
the Rajputs, Gouri seems to be the analogue of 
Ceres, and the festival of the Ahairea or Muhurat 
ka Shikar— the slaying of the wild boar— is in 
honour of Gouri or Ceres. 

Lakshmi has no temples, but, being goddess of 
abundance aud good fortune, she is assiduously 
courted, and is not likely to fall into neglect. 
She is worshipped on the full moon of Aswin 
(September — (Jetober), by bankers and merchants 
especially. A ceremony in her honour is per- 
formed by a bride and bridegroom when the bride 
has been brought to her husband’s house. 

Gaja-I.Ak8hmi, in the Kailasa temple at Ellora, 
is represented with a lotus in her hand, and 
four attendant elephants, who arc pouring water 
over her. Like Aphrodit^e, she sprang from the 
froth of the ocean (wheu it w^•l8 cliurned), in full 
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beauty, with a lotus in her band . — Fergusson and Stvali of Kerman. It is grown from Suria to 
Burgess, Y’ 468; W. N. Persia, and attains a height of IJ to 2^ feet. 

I^AKSHMI DEVI, a learned woman, who A plant will give 2600 seeds, from which a pure 
wrote the Vivada Chandra, a law book of the oil is obtained, suitable for culinary purposes. 
Benares school. LALLY. Count Lally Tollendal, a French 

LAKSHMI-VRieSHA, in Hindu mythology, officer, arrived in India in 1758 as commander-in- 
a tree of gold, produced from the churning of chief in the French possessions. His father was Sir 
the ocean. Gerard 0 ’Lolly, an Irishman, who, having defended 

LA LA or Lalla. Pers. A clerk, a writer, a Limerick, took service with the French. Ho 
copyist ; also used as an address, equal to Mr., formed the Irj«h Brigade, and his son Thomas 
Sir, as Lala-ji. It is added to the names of Arthur, at the age of one (1702) wal a private 
the Kayasth race of clerks and accountants, and in the FVench army, and at the age of forty-three 
is allowed to the race generally as an honorary (1745), at Fontenoy, his charge and that of his 
designation. It is also the form of address to brigade, the command of which he had inherited 
Hindu schoolmasters. — W, from a grand-uncle; Count Dillon, decided the 

LALA-KHU, literally tulip disposition ; in day, which had been won by the stolid, iramove- 
Balucliistan, an expression of endearment, synony- able English advance. I^lly served in Russia 
mouB with darling, pet, etc. Lala-Rukh, tulip with credit, and under Marshal Saxe, who re- 
cheeked, frequently used in Persian poetry, garded him as a futu;*e Marechal de France, and 
Khakani prettily says — on the Slst December 1756, when 54, ho was 

‘ Lala nlkha, saman baru, sarv-i-rawan k.-oati? I app.uiited commander-in chief of the French pos- 
Sang dii4, aitam-gara, afat-i-jftn ki-eati ? ’ sessions in the east ; ho was in the vigour of his 

LALAM or Lalmi. Pukhto. Land dependent powers, and a perfect disciplinarian ; but ho at 
on rain for its cultivation. once reversed the policy of Dupleir, whose whole 

IjAL BAGH. Hind., Peils. Ruby garden, a policy had been a policy of conciliation. But 
country house or pleasure garden. Many of the with Lally, Brahmans were compelled to carry 
Muhammadan rulers of India had such gardens ; ti»e loads their caste forbade them to touch, and 
there is one at Ahmadnaggur and another at wc.o yoked with the Pariah and Sudra to draw 
Bangalore. cart?. When do Leyrit and the Council rernon- 

LAL-BEG, a designation of the Muhammadan strated, they were treated as accomplices who 
sweepers. had been bribed. AVhen before Madras his 

LAL DAS, a Meo of Ulwar, who lived S. 1597, officers shrank from an assault out of hate for 
A.D. 1540. He founded the Lai Dasi sect of him, and at last, deserted by his fleet, with a 
monotheists. He lived for many years at l)}>aoli mutiny in his {irmy, and an object of active 
Dhub, and at Bandoli, and at Todi in Gurgaon. hatred to every oflicer under his command, lie was 
He had a son and a daughter ; one infant son compelled to raise Bussy to the active command, 
was buried at Baiidoli. He died a.d. 1648 ? After the battle of Wandiwash, in which Colonel, 

LAL-GUIUI, the familiar name of the mk- afterwards Sir, Eyre Coote, totally defeated him, 
sliasha Aronakarat, worshipped by the Bhangi he was compelled, with mutinous troops and 
race of Northern India. hostile population, to defend Pondiclierry, But 

LA LI or I.eli, a tribe who inhabit the high all resources having been exhausted, and having 
glens on the north side of the Safed Koh range. but four ounces of rice left for distribution to 
LALITADITYA, a celebrated king of Kashmir, each soldier, he was compelled to surrender at 
who took the city of Kanouj, carried his con- discretion (Ulth January 1761). The inhabitants 
quests to the far south, and returned by Dwaraka had subsisted for a long time upon their elephants, 
or Guicrat and the Western Sea. horses, camels, etc. ; a dog sold for 24 rupees. 

LAlilTA - VISTARA, a legendary life of Ho returned to Fnince, and, on an investigation, 
Buddha, compiled 1400 years after he died. It was condemned on two charges,-— insolence to 
is one of the most popular books of the Buddhists, bis majesty’s other officers, which was true, 
and is part of the Buddhist canon. It describes treason U) his majesty, which was false, —was 
the four drives of Buddha. His coachman was taken in a dungcart to hm execution, and died 
Chandaka (Sanan, Burm.). It was translated exclaiming, ‘ Tell rny juugt.K that God h.'is given 
by Foucaud, and printed in the Bibliotheca me grace to {)ardon Uhmu ; if I were to see tliern 
Indica. See Joannes Damascenus. again, I might no longer liave the forbearance to 

LALlTPUK,a British district in the Lieutenant- d<i it.’ — The Cayetr of ( 'ount JmUij, a Lecture Inj 
Governorship of the North-Western Provinces, Major 0\ li. Mallesioi^ (’aleutta. 
lying between lat. 24° 9' 30" and 25° 14' N., and LAI. MITTEE, Hind., red earth, is a term 
between long. 78° 12' 20" and 79° 2' 15" E. applied to ordinary soil and to inurum ; murum 
Area, 1947 square miles ; pop. in 1872, 212,661 being u term indiscriminately applied to decom- 
persoiis. Lalitpur is the southern district of posing trap, soft, sedimentary rock, or anything 
the Jharisi division. The earliest inhabitants of which is too hard for agricultural, and too soft 
lalitpur whom tradition commemorates were for building purposes. Red earth is found lying 
the aboriginal tribe of Gonds. At present the immediately over greenstone, ^ or some similai 
more numerous tribes are Chamar, I.odha, variety of friable trap. Carters Gcolog. Papers ^ 
Kach’hi, Aliir, and Gond ; about 10,000 Sa- p. 185. 

hariyas, scattered all over the district in the LAL SHAHBAZ, a Muhammadan saint, whose 
thickly-wooded tracts. The latter are a very shrine at Sebwan is a plaai of pilgrimage. His 
degraded type of humanity, subsisting till lately on tomb is enclosed in a (piadrangular edifice, 
the produce of the jungle, and popularly described covered with a dome and lantern, said to have 
as more like monkeys than men. — Imp. Oaz. been built a.d. 1356. It has beautiful encaustic 

LALLEMANTIA IBEKICA is the Gundschit tiles, with Arabic inscriptionB. Mirza Jani of the 
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Tarkhan dynasty, a.d. 1689, built a still larger 
tomb to this saint. A gate and balustrade of 
hammered silver was added to it by Mir Karam 
Ali Khan Talpur, who also crowned the domes 
with silver spires. 

LAMA, correctly blama, is the Tibetan word 
for a superior, and applied to monks. The Dalai 
Lama, literally ocean superior, is the highest in 
rank of the Tibetan Lamas. He resides at 
Yulflung or Lhassa, He is viewed as an incar- 
nation of the Dlyano Bodhi-satwa Chenresi, who 
is supposed to effect his re-embodiment by a beam 
of light which issues from his body and enters 
the individual whom he selects for his re-descent. 
The honorific title of Lama (b’lama) strictly 
belongs only to the superiors of convents, but is 
applied also to ordained priests. The Tibetan 
priests are ordained to celibacy; but as they 
live under the same roof with nuns, this prohi- 
bition is probably not followed out. The Khanpo 
is a head Lama, and these are the superiors 
of the larger monasteries. The Dalai Lamas are 
selected l)y the clergy, but, since 1792, the 
Chinese Government influences the election, to 
obtain the sons of families known for their 
loyalty. In Bhutan the Khanpo have made 
themselves almost indeptmdent of the Dalai 
Tjamas, and the ruler of Bhutan, the Dharma 
Rinpoche or Dharma raja, yields but a loose 
obedience. 1 ^ainas are very numerous at Lhassa 
and its vicinity; Dr. Campbell gives a list of 12 
principal momisteries, inhabitt'd by a total of 
18,500 Lamas. In Ladakh then; are about 12,000 
l.amas in a population of 158,000. There has 
been some misaj)prehension regarding the Buddha 
and Bodhi-satwa, the regeneration of tlio Grand 
liarna being considered by some as an (exceptional 
ease of a Buddha returning amongst mankind. 
Mr. Hodgson (pp. 1;17, 188) truly calls tlm 
divine Lamas of Tibet, Arhanta, but he believes 
that a very gross superstition has wrested the 
just notion of tlm character to its own use, and 
so created thee immortal mortals, or present pal- 
pable divinities of Tibet. Fra Orazio says that 
‘ Lama seinpre sara coll’ isb'ssa anima del nuHle- 
rime (iany-c’ iub) oppure in ultri corpi.’ Rernusat 
WHS not aware of this fact when he stated, ‘ l^ea 
Lamas du Tibet se coiisiderent eux-rneines comiiie 
Hutant dc divinites (Bouddhas) incarnees pour 
le siilut dcs homines.' But the explaiuitiini which 
Major Cunningham received in l.iidakh, which is 
the same as that obtained by Fra Orazio in Lhassa, 
is simple and convincing. The Grand Lama is 
only a regenerated Bo(l’hi-satwa, wlio ndrains 
from accepting Budclhahood that he may continue 
to be born again and again for the benefit of 
mankind ; for a Buddha cannot possibly bo 
regenerat(‘d, and bonce the famous epithets of 
Sathagati, thus gone, and Sugata, well gone, or 
gone for ever. The ordinary monk or priest in 
'I'ibet is the Gylong, above whom are the Ijama 
nr presidiuits, and below whom are the Tohba 
and 'rupi)a. The Tiippa is a [)robation<‘r who 
is admitted into the establishment to which he 
would attach himself at the age of 8 or 10, and 
receives iimtruction aciumiingly. At 15, he be- 
(mines a Tohba, and at 24 a Gylong, provided 
Ins acqiiiriunents be satisfactory. 

Tlierc are two sects, the Gyllujika, who dress 
ill yidlow, and tiie Shammar in red, the Shaiimiar 
Gylong being allowed to marry. 


Tepa is the Lama Yeungjing, the private guru 
or high priest of the Grand Lama. He is also 
appointed by order of the emperor, and is some- 
times an avatari Lama, but not always. His 
office is to teach and train the Grand Lama in 
childhood and youth, and lead him, if he can, 
afterward*. He is indeed an important personage 
in the Buddhist world, being no less than the 
keeper of the Grand Lama’s conscience. The 
nomination to this post being in the hands of 
the emperor, furnishes an interesting clue to the 
extent of the imperial power over the church of 
Tibet. 

The Che Kap Kemu Lama is a churchman of 
great influence in the government. He appears 
to represent the Grand Lama in the council of 
state and in the deliberations of the Shapi. He 
may be called secretary or minister for the church ; 
and the Shapi may, correctly enough, be called 
the financial, judicial, revenue, and home secre- 
taries or ministers. 

Tlie Tibetan treiisury is managed by two officers 
named Jhassa; both are Ijamas, and act con- 
jointly, although one of them is treasurer on 
behalf of the Grand Lama, and the other on 
behalf of the Noume-hen, or temporal estate. 
They arc assisted by two sub-treaSurers, styled 
Shangjotes. Four officers, designated Da pun, are 
the commanderB of the Tibetan troops, and act as 
civil and political commiBsioners on occasions of 
frontier or other disturbaiu^es ; they are Tibetans, 
and not Lamas. The ordinary course of official 
promotion is from a Da-pun to a Shapi ; of equal 
rank to the Da-pun is the Clio^pun, who is, 
however, a civil officer, and acts in all depart- 
ments US deputy to the Shapi. Shate Shapi 
was the energetic cominander-in-chief of the 
Tibetan army which opposisi tin? Nepalese under 
Jung Bahadur. The Shapi is often employed as 
commissioner on deputations in civil aftairs, either 
judicial or fiscal, and all the cases sent up by the 
police for trial before the Shapi are forwarded 
through this officer. All appointments to the 
offices above noted require the confirmation of 
the emperor. 

A religious exercise or penance, much prac- 
tised by the Buddhist, is that of going round 
the convent, prostrating himself at every step. 
Sometimes an iiniin'iiso number of dtivoUM-s will 
be going through their act of devotion at the 
same time, one after the other, and they will 
include all the neighbouring buildings in their 
prostrations. The feat must bo ])erformed all at 
onee, without any interruption, even that of 
stopping for a few moments to take nourishment; 
and the j)rostrations must bi‘ perfect, that is to 
say, the body must be extended its whole length, 
and the forehead must toucli the earth, while the 
arms are stTetched out in front, and the hands 
joined. Beforii rising, also, the pilgrim must 
dcBcribc a circle wdtli two rams’ horns, which 
ho holds in his hands. S(jmc content themselves 
with taking a walk round the convent, rolling all 
the wliile between their fingers the beads of their 
long chaplet, or giving a rotatory movement to 
a kind of praying mill, wliich turns with incredible 
rapidity. This instrument is called a Ghu-kor, 
that is, turning prayer ; and it is common enough 
to see these fixed in the bed of a running stream, 
as tiiey are then set in motion by the water, and 
go on praying night and day, to the s{>ecial 



LAMA, 


LAMBAR. 


benefit of the person who has placed them there. 
The Tartars j^so suspend these convenient imple- 
ments over their domestic hearths, that they may 
be put in motion by the current of cool air from 
the opening of the tent, and so twirl for the 
peace and prosperity of the family. Another 
machine which the Buddhists make use of to 
simplify their devotional activity is that of a 
large barrel turning on an axis. It is made of 
thick pasteboard, fabricated of innumerable sheets 
of paper pasted one on another, and upon which 
are written in Tibetan character the prayers 
most in fashion. Those who have not sufficient 
zeal or sufficient strength to place on their backs 
an immense Toad of books, and prostrate thenk- 
selves at every step in the mud, adopt this 
easier method, and the devout can then eat, 
drink, and sleep at their ease, while the com- 
plaisaut machine does all their praying for them. 

Kablai Khan was the first of the Mongol 
Khakans to adopt Buddhism as the state religion. 
The Mongols called the Buddhist priests Lama, and 
in January 12G1 Kablai Khan protnoted a young 
man called Mati Dhwadsha to the title Pakba 
Lama, or bupreme lioly Lama. He wa:^ born at 
Sazghia in Tibet, and belonged to one of its best 
families, that of the Tsukoan, who had for more 
than six centuries furnished ministers to the kings 
of Tibet and other western princes. By his wis- 
dom, etc., he won the contideiiee of Kablai Khan, 
who not only made him Grand Lama, but also 
temporal sovereign of Tibet, with the title of ‘King 
of the Great and Precious Law and Institutor 
of the lOrnpire.’ Such wiis the origin of the 
Grand Lama. Lamaism in China is a ntati) 
religion. 

Tlie manes of the dead Lamas are revered in 
several ways, but only of the* soverigri Lamas are 
the mortal remaiFis preserved entire. So soon ns 
life leaves the body, it is seated upright, with tlie 
legs folded in front, the instep resting on each 
thigh, aud the sides of tlie feet turned upwards. 
The riglit hand is rested with its back on tlie 
thigh, with the thumb bent across the palm. The 
left arm is bent and held close to the body, tlie 
hand being open and the thumb touching the 
jioint of the shoulder; this is the attitmle of 
iibstractial mediUitioii. They are deposited entire 
in shrineB pR'parcd for their remain.s, which arc 
deposited in monunients, ever afterwards regarded 
as sacred, and visiUMl witli religious awe. The 
bodies of the inferior Lama are usually burnt, and 
their ashes preserved in little metallic idols, to 
which jilaces are assigned in their B.acrcd cabinets. 
Ordinary persons are treated with less ceremony, 
— some are carried to lofty eminences, where 
they are left to be devoured by ravens, kites, and 
other Carnivorous animals. But they also have 
places surrounded by walla, where the dead are 
place* 1. The Mongols sometimes bury their dead; 
often tli(‘y leave tliem exposed in their coffins, or 
cover them with stones, paying regard to the 
sign under which the deceased was born, his age, 
the day and hour of his death, which determine 
the mode in which he ia to be interred. For 
this purpose they consult some books, which are 
explained to them by tlie Lama. Some times 
they burn the corpse, or leave it exposed to tlie 
birds and wild beasts. Children who die sud- 
ilciily are left by their parents on the road. In 
Spiti, in the North-West Himalaya, when a person 


dies, the body is aometimes buried, or burnt, or 
thrown into the river, or cut into small pieoei 
and burnt ; admonitions are made over the body 
to the departed spirit, such as, ‘ Do not trouble 
yourself, you cannot enter it (meaning the dead 
body) ; in summer it quickly becomes corrupt, 
in winter it freezes and is too cold for you.^— 
Haworth's Hist, of the Mongols ^ p. 220 : J^tche, 
i. p. 828 ; Fra Orazio in Houv. Jour. Asiat. xiv. 
^ 408;, Jour, ies Savantes, Ma;^ 1831, p. 268; 
Turner; CunninghanCs Bhilsa Topes; LubbocUs 
Orig. of Civil.; Hue's Journey; TimkowskVs 
Journey; Moorcroft's Travels. 

LAMAU or Lummun, a trading race who 
formerly brought slaves to Bombay. Lamu was 
long a centre of the Africmn slave trade, and the 
former importers ot slaves into British India 
were called the Lamau. 

LAMB. A vegetable curiosity known as the 
Tartarian Lamb was thus apostrophized by Dr. 
Darwin :~ 

‘ Oradlod in snow, and fann'^d by Arctic air, 

Shines, gentle Baronictz ! thy golden hair ; 

Kooted iu eai th each cloven hoof descends, 

And round and lound her Ilexilo neck she bends ; 

Crops the ^rey coral nioss and hoary thyme. 

Or laps with rosy tongue the rmdtiiig rime ; 

Kyes with mute tenderneBS lier distant dam, 

Ur HccniH to bleat, a Vegetable Lamb.’ 

The plant about which these fables hod gathered 
is referred to the fern geims Cibotium, formerly 
to Aspidium. The rhizoma of Aspidiiim barometz 
presents a rude resemblance to an animal. It is 
covered with a silky down, and when cut into 
has a soft inside, with a reddish, flesh-coloured 
apjiearance, Ruflicicnt to account for the origin 
of the fables with regard to its animal nature. — 
Cathay, i. p, LU>. 

LAMBADl, Liimbani, Liimbari, or Biniara, are 
chiefly migiatory grain mcrclianU, spread all over 
India, from tbe i^anjab to Capo Comorin. The 
Binjara style themselves Gohur. ^J'he Larnbari are 
carriers. In soiiu' districts they are addicted to 
thieving anti robbery, and are iKilieved to practise 
infanticide, human sacrilices, secret murders, 
witchcraft, Borcery. Their religion is a mixture of 
Hiuduisrn and Muhammadanism, and their priests 
control the bands. Their dress, language, habits, 
and custoiriH are peculiar. They are sworu to 
Bfcrt'cy as totlu'ir habits, mannci's, doings, amlcere- 
monies, and do not let strangers into tlicir secrete. 
The Larnbari grain carri^is pursue all tlio avoca- 
tions of the Binjara, with whom, however, they 
do not eat or inteimany. The Binjara of Berar 
is a nottnioUH jilunderrr. Jn the rainy season 
they make gunny clotlia, and (uigage in field 
labour. Their language in said to be iuter- 
mediate between the Hindi of Marwar aud the 
Mahrati. The Lambadi speak a dialect of the 
Hindi.. 

J. AM BAR or Lambardar, in Northern India, 
tint village headman, who collectB the revenue 
from till! proprietors of his village, and jViys it 
iiitoJlui tiihsil ; lie La sort of middltunan between 
tlie oflicials of Government and the body of pro- 
prietors and rent-payers ; he is called iu Hazara, 
etc., Murttajir; and in other }»art8, as also gener- 
ally before British rule in the I^anjsb, Mukaddain. 
It is an Anglo-Indian word from number and dar, 
and in Bengal is a farmer who settles with tbe 
Govcniinerit. In the Maliratta country this task 
is taken by the potai). * 
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LAMB - DOR. Hind. Cord from fibre of acta as an alterative in scrofulous affections and 
Calotroms ^fi^ntea. enlargement of the thryroid gland or goitre 

LA!OODURA, a name of the Hindu god (gillar or gal), a common disease in many parts 
Ganesa, from Sansk., Lumba, long, and Udara, of the Himalaya. If washed and hung urn a 
the beUy. saccharine substance exudes. It consists of long 

LAMB-SKINS. ribbon-like pieces. Dr. Cayley states that 16 

Peaux de agneaux, Fa. Anakbiri kulit, . Malay, seers of this were imported from Yarkand to Leh 

Lammsfolle, . . . Gbr. Pielles de corderos, .. Sp. in 1867. This and L. digitata furnish to the 

Pilli agnelline, ... It. Chinese size, jelly, and many excellent dishes of 

Ijamb-skins are very extensively used with the food. Laminarian horn is prepared from L. 
hair on in Afghanistan, Hazara, Kafiriatan, N.W. buccinaris, Ag., of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Himalaya, Tartary, in Tibet, China, Persia, as L. saccharins is highly esteemed in Japan, where 
articles of dress for the head and for mantles, it is extensively used as an article of diet, being 
Lamb-skins are used in Persia and Tibet dressed first washed in cold water and then boiled in 
with the wool and made into caps. I^mb-skins milk or broth. 

sell at Leh for one rupee each ; lambs are much Several species of Laminaria, Rhodoraenia, 
cheaper if bought alive. Lamb-skins are imported Iridaea, etc., are included under the Chinese 
into Britain from the north of Italy, Sicily, and names Hai-tai, Hai-wan, and Kwan-pu, the last 
Spain, and are dressed white or coloured for being the tangle. — Honigberger ; PowelCs Hand- 
gloves. The skins of goats and kids form the book, i. p. 384 ; Dr. J. L. Stewart ; SimmoiuH 
best kinds of light leather. The chief supply of Comml Product, p. 379 ; Smith, M. M. Ch. See 
the best kid-skuis is from Switzerland and Tus- Seaweed. 

cany, whence they are shipped, chiefly at Leghorn. LAMMAY. Burm. In Amherst, a timber 
LAMBTON, Colonel, a British officer who used for house posts ; it is a red, light, but useful 
commenced the Trigonometrical Survey of India, timber, like sandal- wood, and is free from attacks 
continued by Sir George Everest, Sir Andrew of insects.— LVzp/am Dance. 

Waugh, and others. Colonel Lambton was LAMMEKGEYEK, or Bearded Vulture, the 
Surveyor-General of India, and is buried near Gypaetus barbatus, is without doubt the Koc of 
Hingonghat. He wrote on the Mei^urerneiit of Arabian Nights and the Nisser mentioned by 
an Arc on the Meridian in As. Res. xiii. p. 1, ibid., Bruce in his Travels in Abyssinia. — Adams. 
1816, xii. p. 285; Method for extending a Geo- Sec Birds, 
graphical Survey across the Peninsula of India, LAMP. 

ibief, 1801, vii. p. 312 ; Measurement of an Arc Dipa, .... Bkno. Lampadu, . . . Rub. 
on the Meridian on the Coromandel Coast, ibid., l,ampe, . . . Fa., Ger. Dwipa, . . Sansk., Tbl. 
1805, viii. p. 137, ibid., 1816, xii. p. 1 ; Account of Charagh, . . . Hind. Lampara, .... Sp. 
Trigonometrical Operations across India, connect- Lucerna, .... It. Vallak, .... Tam. 
ing Fort St. George and Mangalore, ibid., 1808, I^mpB are formed of various materials aiid 
X. p. 290,— Dr, BnisVs Cat. shapes, arranged for burning materials readily 

LaMECH, Laghman, Lamghan, or Lanpo fluid at ordinary temperatures, in order to pro- 
district is noted by Hiwen Thsang as being 600 duce light. Muhammadans, like the Jews, light 
li, or just 100 miles, to the cast of Kapisene. The a lamp in honour of persons, and Hindus follow 
modern name is only an abbreviation of Lampaka, this custom, 

formed by the elision of the labial. It is also A feast of lamps was held by the Egyptians in 
called Laghman by the simple transposition of the honour of the goddess of war. They held these 
middle consonants, which is a coiiiiiiun practice solemn festivals in honour of Minerva at Sais. 
in the east, and is a rule in the Celtic grammar. Wc may deduce the origin of this grand oriental 
The credulous Muhammadans derive the name festival from that common mother-country in 
from the patriarch Lamech, wi)ose tomb they (Central Asia, whence the Dewali, or festival of 
affirm still exists in Lamghan. It is noticed by lam})8, radiated to remote China, the Nile, the 
Baber and by Abul Fazl. — Cunningham, Ancient Ganges, and the shores of the Tigris; and the 
India, p. 42. lamps and fireworks of the Shab-i-Barat of the 

LAMELLICORNIA, the chafer group of Muhammadans of Islam is but the feast of lamps 
beetles; antennae short, terminating in a club of the Hindus. In all these there is a mixture 
formed of a number of moveable layers. They of the attributes of Ceres and Proserpine, of 
feed on plants or dung. See Insects. Plutus and Pluto. I^kshmi partakes of the 

LAMINARIA, or Tangles, a genus of the attributes of both the first, while Kuvera, who is 
Fuc-aceae. L. bulbosa, Ay., and L. digitata, Lam., conjoined with her, is Plutus, aa Yama is Pluto, 
are deep-sea plants, but their fronds are thrown the infernal judge. The consecrated lamps and 
up on the Sind beach, laminaria saccharina, the libations of oil are all dedicated to him ; and, 
Lam., is the sweet tangle, the Gillur ka patta, in Rajputana. ‘torches and flaming brands are 
Hind., and Hai-tai of the Chinese, it is used in likewise kindled and consecrated, to bum the 
scrofula and in syphilitic eruptions, is officinal bodies of kinsmen who may be dead in battle in 
at Lahore and in Kashmir. The fronds are a foreign land, and light them through the shades 
procured from Tibet, where they are reported of death to the mansion of Yama.’ 
to grow in a salt lake, but some maintain that The Hindus have a feast of lamps, Dipawali at 
they are brought from the Caspian Sea. This the same period of the year as tliat of the Jews, 
plant, the edible sugar sea-beet, is one of the in honour of Kartikeya or Skonda, the god of 
algaj, and probably grows in all the salt lakes of war ; and the Itajputs, in honour of Lakshmi 
High Asia, also it is probably brought from the The Parsee religionists have a feast of lamps The 
sea tlnrough China. It is imported from Yarkand Chinese have a feast of lanterns, on which 
and via Kaslimir. It contains much iodine, and occasion are many inscriptions on the lanterns • 
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a usual invocation is Tien-ti, San-shiai, Vaulin 
Chin>tsai; Ohl heaven^ earth, the three limits, 
and thousand intelligences, hail ! 

The Dipdan is a lamp suspended from a tree 
for ten days after the death of a relative, to light 
the spirit on its way to Yamapuri, the city of 
Yama, the judge of the dead. 

Every Hmdu temple of any pretensions has a 
st’hamba, or pillar of stone or wood for lamps. — 
Roberts^ p. 17 ; Faulkner ; Wilson^s Gloss. 


LAMP-BLACK. 

Kohl, Arab. Arang para, . . Malay. 

Noir do fumee, . Fr. Kajaf, Siahi, . . Pebs, 

Kienruis, . . . Gkr. Negro de humo, . . Sp. 

Kajal, . , . Hind. Mai, Tam. 

Nero di fumo, . . It. Katike Tel. 


In Europe, lamp-black is obtained by burning 
the impurities left in the precipitation of tar and 
pitch, and collecting the deposit in the form of 
soot. The finest kind is procured by collecting 
the smoke from an oil-lamp. It is used in the 
arts, particularly in the manufacture of printer’s 
ink. The Muhammadan vfomen of Arabia, 
Egypt, Persia, and India stain their eyelashes 
with it. Muhammadan men use antimony for 
this purpose. — McCulloch; Herklots. 

LAMPEAN or Laban, a wood of Java, light 
but durable, and affords materials for the handles 
of the spears or pikes borne by the natives. 
LAMP-OIL. 

Charagh ka tcl, . HlNI). | Vallak yennai, Tam. 

The kind of oil used in differ.nt parts of the 
world for burning in lampa. varies with the 
sources of supply, and these are iiunierous. In 
India, cocounut, castor, poyjpy, sesamum, and 
ground-nut oils are in use ; on the eastern and 
southern coaBle of the ^loditeiTancan and in 
China, oil of sosainum seed ; and in tropical 
countries, cocoanut oil (which at the temperature 
of Britain is a white solid, like tallow) is burnt, 
often in lamps inadc* of tin; shell of the cocoanut 
and of bamboo. Much of the lamp-oil used in 
China is expressed from the seeds of Camellia 
oleifera, cultivated for the purpose, as is also a 
shrub, Croton sebiferum, from the fruit of which 
a solid oil is obtained by expression. The cocoa- 
nut and poppy oils have double the illuminating 
power of ca8t(jr, gingelly, and earth-nut. I*etrol- 
eum and naphtha are used in localities which 
produce them. 

LAMPON(t, a district of Sumatra, of about 
12,920 square English miles, bounded on the 
south by the Indian Sea and the Straits of Sunda, 
and oil the east by Java ; the rivers Masuji and 
Pisang bound it on the north and west. In the 
year 1882 the population comprised 77 Europeans, 
125,401 natives. 246 Chinese, 18 Arabs, and 14 
others. 

LAMPYRIDES, a tribe of the Malacodermous 
Coleoptera, including the glow-worm and fire- 
fly. Fire-fly is the name given to species of 
Elater and Lampyris, of the order Coleoptera, 
and to the Fulgora of the tropics, F. laternaria 
is of S. America, F. caudelaiia of 8.E. Asia. 
The latter resort to moist pJaccs. The J^ampyris 
fire-fly is the Mouchc lumincuse of the French. 
'I'he Romans styled the luminous insects by the 
common names Noctiluca and Luciola. Glow- 
worms are common in all parts of India. The 
glow-worm of Ceylon is the female of a Lampyri-s, 
and attains a size of nearly 3 inches. Mr. Morren 


reported that he found phosphorous in glow- 
worms, as well as a system of pnsros in transparent 
lenses above the luminous matter. The fire-fly 
is a little luminous beetle, a species of Lampyris. 
The lower part of its body nas some apparatus 
for emitting a bright phosphorescent light. 
Usually it is emitted in flashes at intervals of a 
second, and it is interesting to ^ess where the 
creature in its flight will ne^t ^ow itself. But 
occasionally the light is continuous. A splendid 
species of Lampyris was observed by Mr. Adams 
at Sarawak ; when placed around tlic finger, it 
resembled a superb diamond ring. See Insects. 

LAM-YIP, Chin, (blue leaf), with alum and 
sulphate of copper, are used for dyeing green. — 
Von Mueller. 

LANA, Hind., of the Panjab, salsolaceous 
plants used for camel feeding and burning for 
sajji, barilla. The chief of these are — 

I Raggi lana, also Chhoti lan«^, asBda frutioosa. 

Kuti laaa, Withania coagulans. 

I Shori lana, Anabaaia multiflora, 

Gora lana, Anabaaia multiflora, alao Caroxylon fietidum. 
Mctra lana, Anabaaia multiflora. 

Moti lanu, Oaroxybn foetidum. 

Peshak hna, 3u»da frutiooia. 

1 anebar is Orthanthera viminea. 

^'^.ANAULI, in lat. 18° 45' N., and long. 73° 26' 
E., in the Dekhan, east of the Bhor ghat. The 
mean height of the village is 2307 feet. 

LANCA, in Hindu cosmogony, one of the four 
imaginary cities which are supposed to lie under 
the equator at J0° distance from each other, viz. 
Ut, Yavacoti; 2d, Lanca; 3d, Romaca ; and 4th, 
Siddhapuri. Bornacoti is stated to be the third, but 
the pandits have rejected tliat spelling. Lanca is 
considered by all manner of Indian nslronomerB 
to lie under the firsi meridian, to which all com- 
putations should l)e referred ; though several, and 
uu'ticuiarly the Telugu ])eople, refer to that of 
tamcHwara. 'fowards the north, and under the 
sanu* meridian as Lanca, the Sastra Btat(‘B that 
there are two other cities and a great mountain, 
viz. Avanti (supposed to be the same as Ujani or 
Oogein), Roliitaca, the mountain ; and Sannihita 
saruli, which in former, or rather fabulous times, 

I were the seats of colleges and observatories, 
'riie meridian of Lanca lies in 75° 53' 15" (5h. 

I 3m. 338.) east of Greenwich ; and 73° 33' (4h, 
I 54nj. 12 h.) east of Paris.— ir(/7 ?ru. Kola Sanhita. 

LANCASTER, ("attain Sir JAMES, sailed 
from Torbay on the 2d May 1601, with a fleet of 
four ships and a victualler, for India. He was 
general of the fleet in the first voyage made on 
account of the East India Company. Th(‘ pilot 
was Captain John Davis. The commander of 
the next fleet was Captain (Sir Henry) Middleton, 
to Bantam and the Molucca.s. They only visited 
the eastern islands, and brought home ladings of 
pepper. Captain Keeling commanded in the third 
voyage in 1606-1607. He went first to Surat, 
wlnue he landed Mr. Finch to form a factory, and 
sent Captain Hawkins, hiaseexmd in command, on 
an eiiibaBsy to the fJreat Moghul. Then followed 
Sharpey’s unlucky voyage and shipwreck on the 
shoals of (Jambay, and Sares' remarkable voyage 
lo Japan. Mr. John Davis of JJmehousc, who 
made five voyages, condensed the observations of 
these uavigaturu into Rules for the East India 
Navigations. 

("aptain Sir James Lancaster advocated the 
N.W. passage to India, which led to Hudson’s 
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famous voyage. His name is preflerved iu Lan- 
caster Sound, in Baffin’s Bay. The voyage of Sir 
Henry Middleton to Bantam and the Molucca 
Islands printed for Walter Burre in 1606.— 
Harris' Voyages. 

LANCAVA. This group of islands, off the 
Malay coast, consists of three large and many 
smaller, extending nearly N.W. and S.E., from 
lat. 6° 8' N. They are high, bold islands, particu- 
larly Lancava, the centre one, which has on it a 
high peaked hill. The Laddas, which form the 
east and south parts of the group, are high barren 
islands. 

LANCE-WOOD, a commercial name, in use in 
most countries to indicate a light clastic wood. 
The lance-wood of Teuasserim is from a tree 
which produces a timber possessing the properties 
of lance-wood. It is not uncommon in the 
Tenasserim provinces, but it belongs to the dog- 
bane tribe, and is not at all related to Guatteria 
virgata, the lance-wood of commerce. The Meena- 
ban or Eavetta Indica? one of the Cinchonaceic, 
is called Moulmein lance-wood, but it is not equal 
to lance-wood in ehisticity, and beyond being 
useful for handles of tools, and such purposes, 
Major Benson thinks its qualities have been 
generally overrated ; besides, it is susceptible to 
the attacks of insects. The Guatteria virgata of 
Jamaica is much valued as a lance- wood on 
account of its exceeding even ash in lightness, 
strength, and elasticity. It is chiefly used for 
shafts of carriages. IjRuce-wood of Australia 
is the Backliouaia Australis, a myrtaceous tree. 
Lance-wood of Moulmein is from a tree found all 
over the province, which yields a wood that t)»e 
residents at Moulmein sometimes call lance-wood 
tree. The Karen nmke bows of it, but prefer 
Cassia fistula. Dr. Mason never met with the treo 
in flower, but thinks it a species of Dalbergia, 
one of the Apocynacea;, though it may possibly 
be a Ciissia. — Dr. Mason ; Faulkner. 

LAND. According to Menu, cultivated land is 
the property of him who cut away the wood, or 
who cleared and tilled it, and this or<linance is 
binding on all the Hindu race, wliich no inter-' 
national wars or conquests has overturned. At 
present, in British India, — 

Oudh has groat zamindars, almost complete 
owiHus, with few subordinate rights ; tenant- 
right Avas found non-existent, but has since been 
poncechul to old proprietors, a limited class. 

'rhe N. VV. Prorinees has moderaio proprietors ; 
tile old ryots have fixity of tenure at a fair rent. 

The Fanjah, veiy small and very numerous ^ 
proprietors ; old ryots have a measure of fixity 
of tenure at fair rates. 

In Jkngul are great zamindars, whose rights are 
limited. Numerous sub-proprietors of several 
grades under them, with ancient ryots who have 
fixed tenure and fixed rents, and other old ryots 
who have fixity of tenure at a fair rent, variable ^ 
from time to time. 

The Central ]*rovinces bus moderate proprietors 
with ancient ryots, who are sub-proprietors of 
their holdings at rents fixed for the term of each 
settlement. Other old ryots have fixity of tenure 
at a fair rent. Kyots arc complete proprietors of 
the soil, subject only to payment of revenue. 

8ir William Muir says that the British found 
the lauds of India owned or managed in three 
different ways, vit. a. ryot occupancy or pro- 


prietorship ; h. official zamindarship ; and c. 
village proprietorship. 

The first of these signifies that the ryot is the 
I hereditary occupant or holder of his own individual 
holding. The last, village proprietorsliip, signifies 
that one or more persons, or a body of co-par- 
ceners, possess proprietary right over all the 
land (including waste) contained within the 
boundary of their village or estate ; village pro- 
prietors may be either talukdars, zamindars, or 
pattidars, or members of a proprietary or culti- 
vating brotherhood. In a general sense, it may 
be stated that on tho British obtaining possession 
of the empire of India, they found ryot proprietor- 
ship prevailing in the south of India, official 
zamindarship in Bengal, and village proprietorship 
in the N.W. Provinces. The zamindar of Bengal 
was nothing more than a manager ; or, if he laid 
claim to the ownership, the title was shared 
between him and the ryot. It is far otherwise in 
the N.W. Provinces and iu Oudh. In both of 
these the village landlord, whether talukdar or 
zamindar, is owner of Ihe soil. The cultivating 
ryot was distinctly regarded as cultivating the 
lands of another. He appears nowhere to have 
claimed the right of occupying the fields he 
cultivated longer than lie cultivated them. 

Among the Mohratta communities, the whole 
land of a village is designated Sewar, being con- 
tained within the village sew or boundary ; 
Wawur, cultivated or arable land ; Tika, a parcel, 
a field ; Shot, a field ; and Purtim, a field of con- 
venient length ; Mullai, garden or meadow land ; 
Kurun, preserved grass land; Gairan, pasture 
land; Gutkoli or T’hiil, or field of an extinct 
family. 

Menu, on the principle that the state is the sole 
owner of tho entire land of the country, says there 
is to be a lord of a single village, a lord of ten, a 
lord of one hundred, and a lord of a thousand 
towns, all to be appoinU'd by tho king. Each is 
to report all offences, etc., to his immediate 
superior. The compensation for a lord of one 
town is the provisions and other articles to which 
the king is ciititlcd from tliat town ; that of a 
lord of ten villages, two plouglis of land ; the lord 
of a liundred villages is to have the land of a 
small village ; and of a thousand, that of a small 
town. 

All ancient legislators, especially Moses, 
grounded tho success of their ordinances con- 
cerning virtue, justice, and morality upon securing 
hereditary cstiites, or at huist landed property, to 
the greatest possilfle number of citizens. 

The most prominent feature of tho tenure of 
land throughout the Peninsula is that the soil is 
evoryv^here held by small farmers not ranking 
above labourei-s. AVhen tho British became 
masters of the country, they retained this system, 
hut gradually moderated the revenue demand. 
Liter on they attempted to establish landlords in 
some parts of India, iu the hope tljat they would 
perform the functions of English and Scotch 
landlords, but this hope has not been realized, 
and the people have been worse rack-rented under 
this plan tlian under the native governments. In 
other parte of the country tliey made the peasantry 
proprietors, who, not understanding the boon, solil 
thcmselveB to usurers, so that their last state has 
becojne worse thaT» the first According to the 
ancient Indian practice, an area of land is often 
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named after the quantity of seed required to sow I 
it, or the quantity it will produce, and of course ' 
the actual area differs according to the opinion of 
the person who makes the estimate. AVhere linear 
definition is given, mention is made of rods or 
ropes, of so many cubits, but the cubit is unde- 
fined, and areas of the same denomination are 
derived from different multiples of the rod or 
rope. Of the more definite terms, the bigha 
prevails in Bengal and the N.W. Provinces. In 
Bengal it is 1600 square yards, and in the N.W. 
Provinces it is 3026 square yards. In the Bombay 
Presidency it is not authoritatively defined, but 
averages about J of an acre. The term is quite 
unknown in the Madras Presidency, where the 
authorized measure is the cawnie of 67,600 square 
feet, or 1*3223 acre: there are also other local 
laud measures defined, but presenting great differ- 
ences one from the other, as the chain of 3*64 
acres, the seed-cottah of 1*62 acre, the vaylio of 
6*6 acres, and the buUah of 3*82 acres.— Klphin- 
stone, Hist, of India, ii. p. 39 ; Niebuhr. See 
Weights and Measures. 

LANDA. Hind. A stylo of writing used by 
village shopkeepers, etc. 

LANDH. Pushtu. Mutton dried like pemmican 
by the people of Slijill. The Baluch call it Khaddit. 

LANDOLFHI A FJ .ORIDA, Benth., the African 
rubtw^r tree, also L. Oweniensis, are the beat 
known, but there are other species. The stems 
attain a diameter of si)c or eight inches a few 
feet from the ground. The sweet acidulous pulp 
of the fruit is eaten by the people. 

L ANDO LIU, a sanitary station in the Delira 
Doon district, in lat. 30“^ 27' 30" N., lung. 78” 8' 
30" E. It is on a ridge, ])oundiug Dehra Doon on 
tl»e north ; it is 3 miles distant from Mussoori, 187469 
f{*et above the sea, and 1041 miles from Calcutta. 
In the ascent from Rajpur, at the foot of the liills, 
to Landour, the traveller passes through a vegeta- 
tion which graduates insensibly from the tropical 
that ot temperate regions. 'I'he Doon con- 
tains numerous forms which are strictly tropical, 
Hticli as, among forest trees, the Acacia data, 
which extends up along the Terai from the banks 
of th(5 Lawadi; the sal or Shorea robusta, and 
species of Pterospcrmuin, etc.; while the slopes of 
Mussoori and Landour are covered with forests of 
<»ak and rhododendron, together with the other 
U‘mj)erate forms generally associated with them. 
Dr. Murray attempted in 1843-44 to employ the 
Hniphnretted and chalybeate 8i)rings in the valley 
below Ijjuidour for llie benefit of the invalids at 
that sanaLorium, l)Ut the situation of the springs, 
at the bottom of a hot and eonlined though 
picturcs(pie vtdlcy, was an obstacle to success. 

LANDSE, the term applied by the Singhalese 
to anything European. It is a corruption of 
ilollandishche, Dutch. — Tennenis Christianity in 
Ceylon, p. 103. 

LANE, EDWARD WILLIAM, an Arabic 
scholar, was the thirtl son of Theopliilus I.^ne, a 
prebendary of Hereford, and of Sophia Gardiner, 
a niece of the artist Gainsborough. He was born 
in 1801, and died in 1876. He visited Egypt 
first in 1826, and stayed there for a time, spent 
partly in Cairo, and partly among the tombs at 
Thebes, with a view to the writing of his 
Description of Egypt, which was never published. 
The publishers shrank from the expense which 
its illustratioDB would entail, and Lane would not 


consent to the appearance of the work in an 
incomplete form. His second visit to Egypt was 
in 1833. Its chief object was the perfecung of 
his Manners and Customs of the Modem Egyp- 
tians, his first published work, which appeared m 
1836. About a year after his arrival in Cairo, the 
plague destroyed about 76,000 of the inhabitants, 
and he went to Thebes, and took up his abode in a 
tomb from January till the end of June 1886. 
On his return England, be published his Modem 
Egyptians, and in 1838 his translation of the 
Thousand and One Nights. From 1842 the 
Arabic - Euglish Dictionary began to claim his 
exclusive devotiou. In that year he made his last 
voyage to Egypt, where he remained for seven 
years, pre|)ariug the groundwork of his labours and 
collecting manuscripts. The pecuniary part of 
the work of publishing the Arabic Lexicon was 
undertaken '^y liord rrudhoe, afterwards fourth 
Duke of Northumberland. With the exception of 
his short volume of Selections from the Koran, 
issued in 18^3, and of one or two monographs 
upon points of Arabic scholarship, for the remain- 
ing thirty-four years of his life he worked at 
nothing else but his Lexicon, of which the first 
part apjMiordd in 1863, the fifth in 1874, anJ the 
sixth part, almost completed at the time of his 
death, has since been published by Mr. Poole. 

I VNGA, Loongi, or Lahanga, a piece of clotli 
used by the men of several Indian races as a 
lower garment, applied like an unsewed petticoat. 
Where the loongi is not worn, paijama or trousers 
take the’r place. These arc sometimes worn loose, 
as in Oudli and Bengal ; and elsewliere as tight as 
they can be made. The cutting out of women’s 
tight trousers is no easy matter, for they have 
several gores on the inside of the thigh, and are 
contrived so that they are flexible, however tight, 
and do not hinder the wearer from sitting crosa- 
leggt'd. AVith the trousers, which are tied at tho 
waist, are worn the angia or clioli bodice, tho 
kurtni or shirt, and tho do-pntta or scarf. 

LANG AH A, a tribe following Muhammadanism, 
proselytes from the Solanki Rajputs, one of the 
four Agnicula races. The Solanki gotni uchurya, 
or genealogical creed, claims liokote as their 
settleineut. Their use of the word Patlwin by no 
means precludes tlieir being Hindus. 

LANGAN TltEE, Neplielium longanuin. Its 
fruit is imported into England from China. 

LANCjIAJi, Hind. ; J.angarn, Tiou. Anchor. 
I.angar ki rassi, Hind., <^’ibie. I.4ingar Nikal|ia, 
Hind., literally to take out an anchor, is a cere- 
monial pcrfoi'inance of :i vow by Muhammadan 
men and women, usually given effect to on the 
fifth k’hun, i.e. the fourth day of tho Maharram. 
Wealthy Muhammadans take out an anchor 
annually, whether for a vow or not. It in quite a 
sight to sec that of the nawab of Hyderubfid. 

LANGAK KIIANA. Hind. An almshoum*. 

LANG A R KHEL, a section of tho Manzai 
branch of the Alizai Muhsud Waziri. They have 
1000 to 1.600 fighting men. They reside chiefly 
on tb(^ Badr Algad or Uch Kwara. The nawabs 
of Tank arc allied with them. 

LANGEH, a beo of Borneo, and one of smaller 
size called Nuaug, produce valuable honey. They 
generally place their nests uiiderueath the larger 
braiiclies, and the Dyaks, to remove the honey and 
honeycomb, ascend the trees by means of a rail of 
bamboos. 
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LANGHA, muBiciaDfi Id Sind. These are of 
two kinds : 1. the Kalwat or respectable singers; 
2. the I^angba or Mirasi, the bards of the country. 

The Laugban or Mirasi are of Jat or Sindi 
extraction, and are considered a vile race. I’he 
Kalwat are respectable singers. There are some 
charming Sindi poems, amongst them is that of 
Snsani and Punha, the history of whose love and 
death much resembles that of Romeo and Juliet 

Luri, bards or troubadours, who attach them- 
selves to high Baluch families in Baluchistan and 
Sind. They are musicians, tinkers, vagabonds, 
and fortune-tellers. They are in troops, with a 
chief in each. They profess Muhammadanism, 
but are really pagans. — Burton's Scindcy p. 802. 

LANGOTA or Langoti. Hind. A cloth passed 
between the thighs, and fastened to a string 
before and behind. Langoti-dost, a friend from 
infancy, from the days when they wore the langoti. 

LANGUAGES in Eastern and Southern Asia 
are numerous. Along the low level tract border- 
ing the ocean, from tbe Red Sea to the southern- 
most point of the Malay Peninsula, we find 
vernacular, the Arabic, Turkish, Kurdish, Syriac, 
Persian, Jataki, Sindi, Gujerati, Mahrati, Hindu- 
stani, Konkani, Canarese, Tulu, Malealam, Tamil, 
Telugu, Uriya, Bengali, Kakhui, Burmese, Siamese, 
Chinese, Javanese, and Malay, a number truly 
perplexing to traders on the seaboard. 

Two hundred years ago (a.d. 1634), a master 
mariner, Master Richard Kynge, said, ‘And in 
this founde wee oftimes much trouble and vexa- 
tion, with moreover losses, both of precious time 
and lucre. Eyrste, that wee could never aske in 
Indian tongues for such herbes, or fruitea, wodes, 
barks, or guinmos, as wee knew full well, by 
experience in sundrye other partes, to bee whole- 
somme (many of our crewe lying sicke at the 
tymo), or savorye, or usefullo to Irafficko witliall. 
Nexte, that when anye were shewne ua, wo coulde 
in noe-wiso tell, from * names given to them by 
J Gentooes, whether or noe J like were already 
xnowne in European countryes ; and yett these 
parts doe rayghtylie abound with herbes and 
woodes of aovraigne virtew.’ 

The diversity thus alluded to is continued into i 
the Archipelago, but it is not peculiar to the 
littoral tract, nor to the islands of the East Indies, 
the races, tribes, and nations of all the old world 
being kept apart from one another by the dis- 
similarities in their spoken and written tongues. 
Tins condition has received the attention of many 
learned men, and amongst the philosophers of 
the 10th century much of the fame of not a few 
rests on the results from their linguistic studies. 
One such result has been the discovery of certain 
attinities in the various known languages, which 
admits of their being arranged into families, 
branches, and groups, but the learned investiga- 
tors have not decided on a common grouping. 

Dr. Prichard has suggested four groups or 
dynasties, three of which are confined to Europe 
and Asia, a fourth being common to Africa and 
those parts of Asia which are near that continent. 
The first of his four groups, the Indo-European, 
is Kometimos termed Indo-Germanic, and by later 
wribn-8 Aryan or Iranian. He considers that the 
Indo-European languages and nations may bo 
further subdivided, an<i he stylos his first sub- 
division the Eastern group, which by many writers 
has been termed exclusively the Aryan family of 


I tongues. It includes all the idioms of the ancient 
I Modes and Persians, who named themselves Arii, 
and their country Eeriene or Iran, and likewise 
the Sanskrit, with all the Prakrits, properly so 
termed, and the Pali of India. Among the former 
was that ancient Persian language in which one 
particular set of the cuneiform inscriptions was 
written. This dialect was bo near the Sanskrit 
that the inscriptions in it have been interpreted 
through tbe medium of that language. 

Chevalier Bunsen’s terms differ from those of 
Dr. Prichard. He classes one group as the mat 
Asiatic -European stock of languages, which he 
subdivides into eight families, viz. Gelt, Thracian 
or Illyrian, Armenian, Asiatic -Iranian, Hellenico- 
Italic, Sclavonic, Lithuanian tribes, and Teutonic. 
His fourth or Asiatic-Iranian, or the Iranian 
stock as represented in Asia, he again subdivides 
into — 

a. The nations of Iran Proper^ or the Aryan 
stock, the languages of Media and Persia. It 
includes the Zend of the cuneiform inscriptions 
and the Zendavesta ; the younger Pehlavi of the 
Sassanians and the Pazend, the mother of the 
present or modern Persian tongue. The Pushtu or 
language of the Afghans, he says, belongs to the 
same branch. 

h. The second subdivision embraces the Iranian 
languages of India, represented by the Sanskrit 
and her daughters. 

His Semitic stock of languages he constructs 
from the following nations, who form another 
compact mass, and represent one physiologically 
and historically connected family : the Hebrews, 
with the other tribes of Canaan or raleatine, 
inclusive of the Plioenicians, who spn'acl their 
language, through their colonization, as that of 
the Carthaginians ; the Aramaic tribes, or the 
historical nations of Aram, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Babylonia, speaking Syrian iu the west, and 
the so-called Chaldaic in the east; finally, the 
Arabians, whose language is connected (through 
the Himyaritic) with the ACthiopic, the ancient 
(now the sacred) language of Abyssinia. 

Dr. Hang divides the Iranian languages into 
East or Bactrian, and AVest or Median and Persian. 

Tbe Iranian family of language seems to be 
called Aryan by Mr. Farrar; it is the Indo- 
European and Indo-Germanic of some philo- 
logists ; Pictet and Burnous called it Aryan, from 
the Sanskrit word Arya, meaning noble ; Rask 
called it Japhetic. According to Mr. Farrar, U 
has eight divisions, viz. Hindu, Persian, Greek, 
Latin, Lithuanian, Sclavonic, Teutonic, Celtic. 
Of these it is uncertain w hether Celtic or Sanskrit 
rejiresents the older phase. But it is known that 
all of them are the daughters of a primeval form 
of language which has now ceased to exist, but 
which w'ns npoken by a yet undivided race at a 
time wdieu Sanskrit and Greek had as yet only 
implicit existence. 

Professor Steinthal, in his Charakteristik der 
hauptsiiclilichbten Typcii des Sprachbaues, has 
proposed to urrange all languages into two great 
classes, viz. cultivated languages and uncultivated 
languages, and each of these he would subdivide 
into two classes, viz. the isolating and the inflect- 
ing. Taking the uncultivated first, under the 
isolating class he proposed to place the Truus- 
Gangctic, and under the inflecting he would place 
three divisions — (1) the Polynesian, which ex- 
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pressea all the minor modifications of tho meaning, 
all distinctions of declension and conjugation, by 
reduplications and prefixes; (2) the iJnil-Altaic 
(which Farrar calls the Alatyan), which expresses 
them by annexing separate words after the root ; 
and (3) the American, which expresses them by 
amalgamation. The cultivated languages are 
similarly subdivided— (1) into the isolating, 
represented by Chinese ; (2) into the inflectional, 
under which head he places (i.) the Egyptian, 
which achieves a sort of inflection by a loose 
addition of grammatical elements ; (ii.) the 

Semitic, by internal modification of the root ; 
and (iii.) the Aryan, throughout which the formal 
elements have been reduced to mere conventional 
suffixes, such, for instance, as the letter s, which 
is an all but universal sign for the plural number. 

Professor Max Muller arranges all languages, 
exclusive of Chinese and the dialects of America 
and Africa, into three grammatical families, tho 
Semitic, the Aryan, and the Turanian. 

'fhe whole of what is called the Turanu.n family 
of speech consists of terminational or agglutinat- 
ive languages, and this Turanian family comprises 
in reality all languages spoken in Asia and Euroj^e, 
and not included under the Aryan and Semitic 
families, with the exception of Chinese and its 
cognate dialects. The term Turanian is used in 
opposition to Aryan, and is applied to the nomadic 
races of Asia, as opposed to the agricultural or 
Aryan races. The Turanian family of languages 
has two great divisions, tho Northern and the 
Southern. The Northern is sometimes called the 
Ural-Altaic or Ugro-Tataric, and it is divided into 
five sections. 

It is, however, more than probable that the 
Mongol, the Manchu, and Tuugusan belong to one 
great stock, that the Turkoman, as well as the 
Tshude, Fin, Laplander, and Magyar (Hungarians) 
present another stock closely united, and that both 
these families are originally connected with each 
other. 

Turkish is a Turanian dialect. Its grammar is 
purely TaUric or Turanian, and the Turks 
possessed a small literature and narrow civilisa- 
tion before they were converted to Muham- 
madanism ; but as the language of Mahomed was 
Arabic, this, together with the Koran, and tlicir 
law and religion, the Turks learned from the 
Arabs. Arabic became to the Turks what Latin 
was to the Germans during the middle ages ; and 
there is hardly a word in the higher intellectual 
terminology of Arabic that might not be used, 
more or less naturally, by a writer in Turkish. 
But the Arabs, .again, at the very outset of their 
career of conquest and conversion, had been, in 
science, art, literature, and polite manners, the 
pupils of the Persians, whom they had conquered; 
they stood to them in the same relation as the 
Romans stood to the Greeks. Now, the Persians 
^eak a language which is a branch of the Indo- 
European or Aryan family of speech. A largo 
infusion of Persian words thus found its way into 
Arabic, and through Arabic into Turkish, and the 
result is that the Turkish language, as spoken by 
the higher ranks at Constantinople, is so over- 
grown with Persian and Arabic words, that an 
uneducated Turk from the country understands 
but little of the so-called Osmanli, though its 
grammar is exactly the same as the grammar 
which he uses in his Tataric utterance. 


Tho difFeront Turkic dialects, of which the 
Osmanli is one, occupy one of the largest linguistic 
areas, extending from the Lena and tlie Polar 
Sea down to the Adriatic. 

Tho languages of the South and East of Asia 
have been investiga^ by many distinguished 
philologists. Professor Sayce (ii. p. 33) arranges 
those of the east of Africa and of Eastern and 
Southern Asia under the headings Bushman, Hot- 
tentot, Kafir, Nubian, Nile, Hainitio, Semitic, 
Aryan, Turanian, Dravidian, Kolarian, Tiboto- 
B 'rman, Thai, Mon - Anam, Khpsi, Chinese, 
Korean, Malayo - Polynesian, Malayo - Javanese, 
Papuan, and Aino. 

Recently, also, Mr. R. N. Cust has classified tho 
languages of the East Indies into eight families, 
subdividing his Aryan family into two groups, his 
Tibeto-Burman family i;;ito eight, and his Malayan 
family into ten groups, as under *. — 


Family. B.ai.ch«r Oroup. 

No. of 
Bislects. 

1. Aryr-n— 



a. Iranic, 

2 

8 

t. Indie, . 

14 

125 


-16 

— 183 

ii. Dravidian, ... 

14 

SO 

iii. Kolarian, .... 
>. Tibeto-Burman — 

10 

5 

a. Nepal, . 

b. Sikkim, 

13 

10 

1 

1 

r, Assam, 

d. Munipur, Chitta- 

16 

23 

gong, 

24 

e 

e. Burma, 

9 

10 

/. Trans-Hiraalayan, 

8 

23 

g. China. 

A. Island, 

6 

10 

0 

3 


-87 

— 84 

v. Khasi, . ... 

1 

6 

vi. Tai, .... 

7 

6 

vii. Mon-Anam, .... 

viii. Malayan — 

20 

4 

a. Sumatra, Malacca, 

11 

14 

6. Java, . 

4 

3 

c. Oolobes, 

8 

♦ 

d. Borneo, 

12 

f 

r. Philippines, 

12 

f 

/. Molucca, 

10 

? 

g. Timor, 

18 


A. China, 
i. Madagascar, 

1 

^3 

1 

9 

j. Alfurcsc Negrito, 

11 

f 


-88 

J 44 


243 

296 


Dr. W. W. Hunter, in his Dictionary of the 
non-Aryan lAnguages of India and High Asia, 
classes them as under:- 


1. JRcJlecting (ypc*. — Arabic, Banskrit. 

2. Compounding typet. — Bask, Finnic, Magyar, 
Turkish, Circassian, Georgian, Mongolian, Manchu, 
Javanese Ngoko, Javanese Krama, MiOay. 

3. Isolating typts. — Chinese of Nankin, Amoy, 
Pekin, Shanghai, and Canton, Amoy colloquial, 
JapanoBO. 

t BrahuL 

4. ChintH Frontier and Tibet. — Gyarung, 

Takpa, Manyak, Thoebu, Bokpa, Horpa, ^hetan 
written and spoken. 

5. Ntf}al {West to A’asJl.—Bcrjia, Sun war, Gurang, 
Murmi, Magar, Thaksy^ Pakl)ya, Newar, Lirobu. 

6. Kiranti Group, Fast Fepal.—Kiruntif Kodong, 
Rungebenbung, Cfiingtangya, Naohhereng, Waling, 
Yakha, Ohourasya, Kultmpra, Tliulungya, Bahingya, 
Lohorong, Limhichhong, BhIsH, Bang-pang, Dumi, 
Khaling, Dunginali. 

7. Broken Tribes of Aigxi/.— Darhi, Denwar. Pahri, 
Cbepang, Bhramu, vayu, Kuswar, Kusonda, Tbaru. 

Lepeba (Sikkim). 

Bhutan! or Lhopa. 
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8. N.E. Bengal, — Bocib, Dhimal, Koch’h, Qaro. 
Kaobari. 

9. Eaalern Frontier of Bengal. — Munipuri, Mithan 
Naga, Tablung Naga, Khari Naga, Angami Naga, 
Namsang Naga, Nowgong Naga, Tengsa Naga, Abor 
Miri, Sibsagor Miri, Deoria Chutia, Siughpo. 

10. AraiMfi and Burma. — Burman written and 
spoken, Khyeng or Shou, Kami, Kumi, Mru or Toung, 
^k. 

11. Siam and Tenasserim. — Talain or Mon, Sgau 
Karen, Pwo Karen, Toung-thu, Shan, Annamitio, 
Siamese, Ahom, Khamti, Laos. 

12. Central India. — Ho (Kol), Kol (SingbhumJ, 
Ban tali, Bhumij, Uraon, Mundala, Kajmahali, Gondi, 
Gayeti, RutUik, Naikudc, Kolami, Madi, Madia, 
Kuri, Keikadi, Khond, Savara, Gadaba, Yerukala, 
Chentsu. 

13. Southern India . — Tamil ancient and modern, 
Malealam ancient and modern, Telugu, Karnataka 
ancient and modern, Tuluva, Kur^, Toduva or Toda, 
Kota, Badaga, Kurumba, Irular, Singhalese. 

Mr. E. L. Brandreth, in volume i. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society’s Journal, baa given the following 
classification of the non - Aryan languages of 
India, and Dr. Hunter has adopted it at page 183 
of volume iv. of the Imperial Gazetteer. 

Bravidian Group. — Tamil, Telugu, Oanareso, 
Malealam, Tulu, Kodaga, Toda, Kota, the dialects of 
the Mahadco, Kaj, and Maria Gonds, Naikudi, 
Kolami, Kandh or Ku, Uraon or Dhangar, Mal6 or 
Raimahali, Kaikudi, Yerkala. 

Kolarian (?rowp. —Santali, Mundari, Ho or Larka 
Kol, Bhumij, Korwa, Kharria, Juang, Kuri, Kurku, 
Mehto, Savara. 

Tibeto-Burman Group — 

i. Kachari or Bodo, Mcch and Hojai, Oaro, Pani- 

Koch, Deori-(;hutia, Tipurn or Mriing. 

ii. Tibetan or Bhutia, Sarpa, Lhopa or Bhutan!, 

Changlo, Twang. 

lii. Gurung, Murmi, Thaksya, Newar, Pabri, Magar. 
iv. Lopcha. 

V. Dafla, Miri, Abor, Bhutia of Lo. 
vi. Aka, 

vii. Dialects of the Mishmi, Chulikata, Taying or 
Digaru, Mijhu. 
viii. DhimaL 

ix. Dialects of Kanawar, Milchati, Tibarskad, and 
Sumohu. 

X. Kiranti, Limbu, Sunwar, Bramu, Chopang, Vayn, 
Kusundn. 

xi. Dialects of the Naga clans, Namsang or Jaipuria, 
Bonpara or Joboka, Mi-than, Ta-blung, and 
Mulung, Khari, Naugong, Tengsa, Lhota, An- 
gami, Bengma, Aning, Kucha, Liyang or 
Kareng, and Maram. 
xii. Miri. 
xiiL Singpho, Jili. 
xiv. Burmese. 

XV. Kuki dialects, Thado, Lushai, Hallarai, Khveng, 
Manipuri, Maring, Khoibu, Ku-pui, Tangkbul, 
Luhupa, Khun^i, Phadang, Ohamphunff, Ku- 
pome, Takaimi, Andro and Sengmai, Goairel, 
Anal and Namfu. 

xvi. Kumi, Kami, Mm, Banjogi or Lung-kbe, Pankho, 
Shendu or Poi, Sak, Kyau. 

xvii. Karen dialects, vie. Skau, Bghai, Karenni, Pwo, 
Taru, Mop'gha, Kay or Gaikbo, Toung-tbu« 
Lisan. 

xviii. Qyanmg, Takpa, Kanyak, Tboohu, and Horpa. 
xix. KbasL 

XX. Tai, Thai or Siamese, Lao, Shan, Abom, Khamti, 
Alton, Tao Mow or Chinese Shan, 
xxi. Mon-Ajiam, Mon, Kambojan, Anamese, and 
Paloung. 

The clasBificationB of Dr. Hunter and Mr. 
Brandreth were restricted to the non -Aryan 
tongues. Our present acquaintance with the 
languages and dialects of British India, west of 
the Bay of Bengal, permits their classification as 
follows : — 
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Gaura or Sanskritoid, vis. : — 
h, Kashmiri. 


Bengali^ 
a. Tirhuti or Mathala or 
Maithili. 

5. Assamese proper. 
Hindi- 

a. Hindustani or Urdu. 
h. Brij Bhasha. 

c. Ranp'ri Bhasha. 

d. Bho|purL 
t. Panjabi. 

/. Multani. 
g. Jataki. 


Tamil or Dravida proper. 
Telugu or Telinga. 
Karnata, Kannadi, or 
Canarese. 


i. Nepal court language. 

j. Sind). 

k. TharreH. 

l. Takkarani ji Boli. 

m. Haraoti. 

n. Mairwari. 

Gujerati— 

a. Kachi. 

Mahrati — 
a. Konkani. 

Uriya. 

Dravida, viz. • 
a. Cultivated. 

Malealam. 

Tulu. 

Kodaga of Coorg. 
Singhalese. 

Uncultivated. 


Peninsula of India, 

Toda. 

Kotah. 

Gond. 

Kond, Kandli, or Ku. 
Irular. 

Yenadi. 

Korava. 

Kururabar. 

Veddah. 


Asur or Agariuh. 

Bhil. 

Bhilalah. 

Bhui. 

Bhuiher. 

Bhumia. 

Bhumij of Manbhum. 
Bhunjia. 

Bin j war. 

Birhor of Chutia Nagpur. 
Boyar. 

Bygah. 

Cneru or Cherwa, a broken 
tribe. 

Dhangar. 

Giidbtt. 

Ho of Singbhum. 

Juang. 


Central India. 

Bhuiya. 

Bhuiher. 

Binjhia or Bin j war. 

Kaur, or Kaurai, or Kau- 
rava, or Raj Kaur. 
Koch’h. 

MrI. 

Male, Paharia, or Rajma 
hali. 

Ora on. 

Kautia. 

Kolarian Tribes— 

Kawar. 

Kharriah or Delki. 
Kharwar or ELhyrwar. 
Kisan, or Nageswar, or 
Naksia. 

Kol. 

Kora. 

Korwa of Sirguja. 

Kur, Korku, or Muasi. 
Muir. 

Manji. 

Mehtu or Mehto. 

Mina. 

Munda. 

Nahur. 

SantaL 
Saont. 

Savara. 


The Cheru, Kharwar, Kisan, and Saont of 
Chutia Nagpur have lost their own language. The 
Cheru, Bhuiher, Boyar, Kaur, Kharwar, Kisan, 
Mair, Nagbansi, and Parbeya are broken tribes, 
and have become Hinduized. 

Dravidian languages are spoken by about 46 
millions of people in India and Ceylon. Six of 
their languages are cultivated, and three writing 
characters are used. The numbers speaking 
them have been estimated as under : 


Telugu, . . 16,600,000 
TamU, . . . 16,000,000 
Canarese, . . 6,000,000 

Kodaga of Coorg, 
Malealam, 4,226,683 
Tulu, .... 29,763 


Uriya and hill 
languages, . . 640,000 

Hond, .... 600,000 

Khond and Eu, . 130,000 

Toda. aOO 

Kotah, 1,000 


Amongst the nations of Eastern and Southern 
Asia, their vernacular and sacred languages furnish 
examples of all the forms indicated by the philo- 
sophers of Europe. 

Mr. F. Jagor (Travels, 1876, p. 69) quotes 
from a work of Bfiientes the names of 27 distinct 
languages officially recognised in the Philippines, 
besides which there are dialects innumerable 
spoken both by the Malayan and Negrito wild 
tribes. 
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The 1881 Census Report of British India enu- 
merates 115 Asiatic languages spoken in British 
India, not including the recognised dialects of 
several of the current tongues ; and there were 28 
non- Asiatic tongues recorded, but the languages of 
22, 626,486 of the population were not distinguished. 


Asiatic. 


Abor, . . . 

. . 821 

Lada, . . 


... 84 

Arabic, . . . 

. 21,188 

Ladakhi, . 


. . . 1 

Arakanese, . 

. 302,988 

Lahali, . . 


. 10,303 

Armenian, 

. . 1,.308 

Lalung, 


. 46,920 

Assamese, . . 

1,361,769 

Lambadi, . 


. 22,072 

Badaga, . . 

. . 1,019 

Lambani, . 


. . Ill 

Bap, . . . 

. 116,755 

Le])cha, 


. . 4,611 

Baluchi, . . 

. 177,273 

Limbu, . . 


. . 277 

Bengali, . . 

38,905,428 

Mahrati, . 


16,968,013 

Bhilj . . . 

... 19 

Makrani, . 


. . fill 

Bhuin, . . . 

... 34 

Malay, . . 


. . 1,741 

Bhutanese, 

. . 1,340 

Malealam, , 


4.847,681 

Brahui, 

. 24,510 

Maler, . . 


. 67,777 

Burmese, . . 

2,248,479 

Manipuri, . 


. 50,271 

Canarese, . . 

8,336,008 

Marwari, . 


. 246,317 

Chaw, . . . 

. . 587 

Moch, . . 


. 68,991 

Chentsu, . . 

... 87 

Mikir, . . 


. 77,765 

Chin, . . . 

. 55,015 

Miri, . . 


25,6H6 

Chinese, . . 

. 14,460 

MisUmi, 


. . 681 

Choung-tha, . 

. . 2,341 

Mughi, . . 


. 15,709 

Coorgi, . . . 

. 28,018 

Mur mi, 


. . 6.52 

Cutobi, . . 

. 12,434 

Naga, . . 


. 104,650 

Dafla, . . . 

. . 649 

Nagaram, . 


. . 809 

Dainet, . , 

. . 1,995 

Nagpuri, - 


. . 2,319 

Dhangar, . . 

. . 4,152 

Nejialeso, . 


. 106,306 

Docri, . . . 

. 108,019 

No war, . . 


. . . 1 

Gadaba, . . 

. 12,041 

Pahari, 


1,376,789 

Garb wall, . . 

. 540,094 

Panjabi, . 


14,269,985 

Garo, . . . 

. 137,197 

Pan thay, . 


... 10 

Gaycti, . . 

... 87 

Persian, 


. 15,722 

Goanese, . . 

. 47,038 

Pushtu. 


. 916,714 

Gondi, . . . 

1,079,505 

Putnool, . 


. 61,735 

Gujerati, . . 

9,620,688 

Rabha, . . 


. 66,499 

Hajong, . . 

. . 1,266 

Sak, . . . 


... 69 

Hebrew, . . 

. . 901 

Salone, . . 


, . 894 

Hindi, . . . 

. 517,989 

Sanskrit, . 


. . 1,308 

Hindustani, . 

82,497,168 

Savara, 


. 31,9.33 

Japanese, . . 

... 2 

Shan, . . 


. 69,723 

Jaiki, . . . 

1,604,760 

Shandoo, . 


... 71 

Jonla, . . . 

, . 310 

Siamese, . 


... 3 

Kachari, . . 

. 263,187 

Sindi, . . 


2,101,767 

Kaikari, . 

. . 6,976 

Singhalese, 


... 43 

Kamauni, . . 

. 459,622 

Singpho, . 


. . 1,774 

Kanauria, . . 

. 12,209 

Sonthali, . 


1,128,190 

Karen, . . . 

. 614,495 

Synteng, . 


. 47,816 

Karenni, . . 

. . 3,799 

Talaing, 


. 154,563 

Kashmiri, . 

. 49,828 

Tamil, . . 


13,068,279 

Khamti, . . 

. . 2,883 

Tamil and Telugu, 1,058 

Khand, . . 

. 110,562 

Telugu, 


17,000,358 

Kharria, . . 

. . 1,893 

Tibetan, . 


. 21,074 

Khasi, . . . 

. 109,876 

Tiperali, . 


. . 4,090 

Khwai-mi, 

. 24,794 

Toda, . . 


. . 1,499 

Koch, . . . 

. . 6,631 

Toung-thu, 


. 36,564 

Kol, . . . 

’■1,140,489 

Tulu, . , 


. 446,001 

Konkani, . . 

. 29,585 

Turkish, . 


. . 560 

Koon, . . . 

, . . 11 

Uraon, . . 


. 38,982 

Korku,. . . 

. 29,039 

Uriya, . , 


6,819,627 

Kotar, . . . 

. . 206 

Yebeen, . 


. . 436 

Kuki, . . . 

. 10,862 

Yenadi, 


. . 148 

Kurumbar, 

. . 3,886 

Yerkal, 


. 22,002 

Laccadive, 

... 9 

Wild lang. of Coorg, 13,865 


Non-Abutic. 



African, , . 

. . 2,120 

Maltese, . 


. V . 48 

Celtic, . . . 

... 2 

Norwegian, 


. . 376 

Danish, 

... 89 

Polish, . . 


... 4 

Dutch, . . . 

. . 114 

Portuguese, 


. 10,623 

English, . . 

. 202,920 

Roumanian, 


... 6 

Finnish, . . 

... 7 

Russian, . 


. . 112 

Flemish. . . 

... 3 

Sclave, . . 


... 1 

French, . . 

. . 1,610 

Scotch. . . 


. . 124 

Oaolio, . . . 

. . 149 

Spanish , . 


. . 126 

German, . . 

. . 1,471 

Swedish, . 


. . 310 

Greek, . . . 

. . 193 

Swiss, . . 


... 2 

Hungarian, . 

... 12 

Syriac, . . 


... 2 

Irish, . . . 

. . 168 

Welsh, , . 


. . 205 

Italian, . . 

. . 804 

Dnspeoified, 


22,626,486 

Lap, . . . 

... 1 





Mr. Wallace (ii. p. 292), an accurate observer, 
who resided for many years in different islands, 
enumerates the languages spoken in the islands 
of the Eastern Archipelago, as under : — 

1. Malay, at Singapore. 

2. Javanese, at Java. 

3. Saisak, at Lombok. Indigones of Lombok, a pure 

Malay race, profesi Muhammadanism. 

4. Macassar, at S. Celebes, near Macassar ; Muham- 

madans. 

6. Bugis, in large part of Celebes ; Muhammadans. 

6. Bouton, at Boutony, a large island S. of Celebes. 

7. Salayer, at Salayer, a smaller island S. of Celebes. 

8. Toraore, at E. Peninsula of Celebes ; pagans. The 

people speaking these five languages of Celebes 
are of pure Malayan type, and all but theTomore 
race are equal in civilisation to the true Malays. 

9. 10. Toinohon and Langowen, at plateau of Mina- 

hasia. 

11, 12. Katahan and Bolaiig, at S.E. coast of Minihassa. 

13. Tanawanko, at W. coast of Minahassa. 

14. Koma, at E. coast of Minahassa, 

15. Bantek, at a suburb of Menado, 

16. Menado, at chief town. 

17. Bolang fiitam, on N.W. coast between Menado and 

Licoupang. These nine languages (9 to 17), with 
many others, are spoken in the N.W. Peninsula 
of (Welches, by the people called Alfuro. Those 
languages are falling into disuse, and Malay is 
becoming the general medium of communication. 
Most of the people are being converted to 
Christianity. 

18. Saiiguir islands and 8iau ; the inhabitants rosomblo 

the people of Menado. 

19. Salibabo islands also called Talaut, 

20. Sulu islands, E. of Celeb<(s, Malaya of the Moluccas 

tyi>e ; Muhammadans. 

21. 22, 23. Cajeli, Wayapo, Massaratty, three villages on 

the E. side of Bouru, These people are allied to 
the natives of Ceram ; Cajeli people are Muham- 
madans. 

24. Amblau island, S.E, of Bouru ; Muhammadans. 

25. Ternato, the most northern island of the Moluccas. 

Inhabitants somewhat mixed with indigenes of 
Gilolo. 

26. Tidore, the next island of the Moluccas. Inhabit- 

ants undistinguishable from those of Ternato. 

27. Kaioa islands, at N. of Batchian. 

28. Batchian ; Muhammadans ; inhabitants like the 

preceding. 

29. Gani, at a village on the S. Peninsula of Gilolo. 

Moluccan Malaya, Muhammadans. 

30. 31. Sahoe and Galela, at villages in N. Gilolo. In- 

habitants called Alfuio. They are indigenes of 
Polynesian type, but brown skins and Papuan 
hair and features ; pagans. 

32. Liang, at villages on the N. coast of Amboyna. 

Of mixed Malay and Polynesian type, they are 
Muhammadans or Christians. 

33. Morelia and Mamalla, at villages in N.W. coast of 

Amboyna. 

34. Batumerah, at a suburb of Amboyna. Inhabitants 

of the Molucca Malay type ; Muhammadans. 

35. Lariki, Asilulu, Wakasiho, in W. Amboyna; 

Muhammadans from Temate. 

36. Saparua island, at E. of Amboyna. Inhabitants of 

the brown Polynesian type, and speaking the 
same language as those of Ceram, opposite. 

87, 38. Awaiya and Camarian, at villages on thtf S. of 
Ceram. Indigenes of Polynesian type, now 
Christians. 

39, 40. Teluti and Hoya, Ahtiago and Tobo, at villages 
on the S. coast of Ceram. Mixed brown Papuan 
or Polynesian and Malay type ; Muhammadans. 

41. Ahtiago, indigenes, inland from Ahtiago. Alfuro 

of brown Papuan or Polynesian type ; pagans. 

42. Gab, at E. Ooram, Alfuro of Ceram. 

43. Wahai, at N. coast of Ceram. Inhabitants of 

mixed race, speak several dialects of this lan- 
guage ; Muhammadans. 

44. Goram, at small islands E. of Ceram. Of mixed 

race ; Muhammadans. 

45. Matabello, at small islands S.E. of Ceram. Brown 

Papuan or Polynesian race ; pagans. 
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40. Toor, at iinall iilands S.E. of Matabollo. Brown 
Tapunn or Polynesian, race ; pAg;ans. 

47. Ke islandB, on the W. of the Aru islands, true 

black Papuans ; pagans. 

48. Aru islands, W. of N. Guinea ; true Pamians. 

49. Mysol coast, N. of Ceram, serai -civilised Papuans, 

with mixture of Moluccan Malays. 

150, Mysol interior, true Papuans ; pagans. 

61. Dorey, at N. coast of N. Guinea, true Papuans; 

pag.ans. 

62, 63, 51. Toto, Vaiqueno in E. Timor, Brissi in W. 

Timor, Intermediate between the true and the 
brown Papuans ; pagans. 

55, 56. Savu and Rotti. Islands west of Timor, of 
mixed race, with apparently much of the Hindu 
type. 

57, 58. Allor and Solor. Islands between Flores and 
l^mor, inhabitants of dark Papuan type. 

59. Baju, a roaming tribe of fishermen of Malayan typo, 
all over the Archipelago. 

Professor Keane enumerates 112 Australasian 
tribes and languages, when ho gives the names 
of many islands and districts and races in Austral- 


asia : — 

Adane, Lu9on. 

Agutaino, Philippines. 

Alaguctes, Lu^on. 

Aloma, N. Guinea. 

Anamaropu, N. Guinea. 

Apayao, Lucon. 

Arfak, N. Guinea. 

Asahan, Sumatra. 

Baju Laut, Celebes. 

Basis! , Malacca. 

Battak, Sumatra. 

Batu-mcra, Arnboyna. 

Belon, E. Timor, ^ 

Betsi misaraca, E. Mada- 
gascar. 

Betsiloo, Hova nation, 

Bicol, Philippines. 

Bila, Malacca Negrito. 

Bilong, N. Celebes, Mina- 
hassa. 

Bima, E.Sumbawa, Malays. 

Bisaya, Dyak tribe, mean- 
ing tattooed. 

Bela ango, N. Celeb^'s, 
Papuans. 

Boni, Celebes. 

Botango, Minahaasa, N. 
Celebes. 

Brsjorak, all the S.E. 
Australian tribes. 

Bugis or Wuji, Celebes. 

Burik, wild, Philippines. 

Calinga, Lucon. 

Chimarro, LU90Q, Leyte, 
Samar. 

Dadaya, uncivilised Tagala 
people. 

Dedele, N. Guinea. 

Dorey, N. coast of N. 
Guinea. 

Doumajal, Mindoro. 

Dyak, Borneo. 

Ende, Floris. 

Favor-long, Formosa. 

Qaddan, the Tagala nation, 
Lufon. 

Qah, Coram, Papuani. 

Oalela, Tabellor. Galelor, 
N.W. GUolo. 

Galeteng Papuans, Floris, 
Bnnda. 

Gani, Gilolo. 

Garonialo, Minahaisa 
Malays. 

Qilolo, Halmahera, and 
Kahadamo Papuans. 

Onimanes, Ln9on. 

Hongotes, Philippine 
mountains. 


Hotontalo, Minahasaa. 

Hova or Ibara, dominant 
in Madagascar. 

Ibalao, Lu9on. 

Ibanag, Philippines. 

Idsyan, Philippines. 

Ifugao, Lu9on. 

Igorotte, Philippines. 

Ikolu, N. Guinea. 

Illatios, a piratical race, 
now in Bruual, Borneo. 

Ilocano, Lu9on. 

Ilongote, Lu9on. 

Isinayos, Lucon. 

Itaneg or Tinguianes, 
Lu9un. 

Itanes, Lucon. 

Jakun, Malay Peninsula. 

Javanese, Java. 

Juru, Malacca. 

Kanak, the South Sea 
islanders, from the Maori 
Tanata, meaning man. 

Kapatsi, N. Guinea. 

Karus, N. Guinea. 

Kawi, ancient Javsnese. 

Kayan, Borneo. 

Kcao, a Dyak tribe. 

Kedah, Malacca. 

Kema, N. Celebes. 

K o, Papuans, Floris. 

Koiari, Koitapu, Papuans, 
N. Guinea. 

Konga, Papuans, Floris, 
Sunda. 

Korinohi, Malays, W. 
Sumatra. 

Kubu, Malay tribes, centre 
of Sumatra. 

Kulkalija, Papuans, N. 
Guinea on its east. 

Kulo, N. Guinea tribe. 

Kupan, Timor Papuans. 

Lampung, Malay, S.W. 
Sumatra. 

Letti, Papuans, Serwatti 
Islands. 

Lubu, tribe of Central 
Sumatra. 

Madang, Dyaks, E. Borneo. 

Madurese, Malays, Madura. 

Maiva, N. Guinea. 

Malaneg, a Tagala tribe, 
Philippines. 

Malay, Archipelago. 

Mallikolo, N. Hebrides. 

Halo, Dyak, Borneo. 

Mamamanua, Philippines, 
Negrito. 


Manatoto, Timor, Papuans. Sumatra ; Orang Laut, 

Mandar, i>clel>et. seafaring tribes ; Orang 

Mandaya, Malays, Philip- Malaya, imre Malays ; 

pines. Orang Salat, the Orang 

Maiigarai, Floris, Papuans. lAut of the Straits ; 

Mangkassa (Macassar), of Orang Sirani, desoend- 

S. i'oninsula of Celebes ants of Portuguese ; 

and on Salayur Island ; Orang Utan, uncivilised 

akin to the Wugi. men ; Orang Gunong, 

M.anguiancs, Mslsj tribes hill tribes ; Orang Darat, 

of Mindoro. landsmen ; Orang Sakai, 

Manobo, Malay tribes, Malacca Negritos. 

Mindanao. Palavar, New Guinea 

Maora (indigenes) or Nga- Papuans, 
piii, dominant in N. Parapango, Tagala. 
Zealand. Panayano, Bisayan nation. 

Marhuna, Ceram I'.ipuans. Pangasiuan, Tagala. 

Maros, Maruiva, natives of Papaka, N. Guinea tribe. 
Hog and Batty ak Islands, Papuan, N. Guinea and 
on W. coast of Sumatra. islands. 

Montawi or M mtawi, call- Parigi, Papuani, Mina- 
ing themselves Tchagel- hassa. 

alegat, Malays of Nasss^p, QuRibo,N.Guinea Papuans. 
Pora, and Pagai islands Rejang, Malays, Sumatra, 
on W . ooKst of Sumatra. HoVa, Floris and Sunda 
Millanawi, Sarawak. Papuans. 

Mincopi, Andamans. Boro, Papuans, Yule Island, 

Mintira, Malacca. N. Guinea. 

Miriam, Papuans, Torres Sahoe, Gilolo Papuans. 

Straits. Sakalava, N. Madagascar. 

Motu, N. Guinea Papuans. Bakaran, Borneo, Dyakt. 
Murong, Borneo, Dyak. Sampit, Borneo Dyak. 
Murut - Idaan, Dyak of Sarawi, Passuma, Malays, 
Borneo. Sumatra. 

Myfot, Papuans of N. Sasak or Sossak, Lombok 
Guinea, Myfor, Manso- natives, 

narn Islands, Dorey, and Shom-Baong, Nicobars. 
Amborbaki ; akin to the Siak, Malays, E. Sumatra. 
Arfak and Bmkir landers. Sideia, a Formosa tribe. 
Naman,N.Guinoii]*apuanB. Silong, Mergui islanders. 
Nancowri, Nicobars. Simang, Malacca Negrito. 

Ne^ito; Adta, Philippines; Suflin, a Lu9on tribe. 
Simang, Malacca; Min- Sundancse, Malays of 
copi of Andamans. Sunda. 

Oelo, interior of Sumatra. Tapia, Lu9on and Mindoro. 
Orang Binua, of Malacca ; Tafacaogo, a Mindanao 
Orang Hindi, of Waigiou; tribe. 

Orang Kling, natives of Tanpiiyan, Tagala tribes. 
India ; Orang Kubu, of Toula, N. Guinea tribes. 

The Languages of India. — One of the most 
interesting chapters in Mr. Plowden’s report od 
the census of British India is that relating to the 
statistics of language. From this we find that 
English is spoken as their native language by 
202,920 persons, and Portuguese by 10,523. 
Of the latter, however, only 147 were bom in 
Portugal, and of the former Mr. Plowden says 
it is believed that not more than 150,000 are 
pure British. The remainder embraces a certain 
number of Eurasians, who may vaij from indi- 
viduals approaching so closely to Europeans as 
not to be distinguishable from them, or again 
may approach so closely to natives in appearance 
as otherwise to be unaistinguisbable from them. 
The other European tongues are the lanpiages of 
a comparatively small number of people. For 
instance, French is the language of only 1510 
persons; German, of 1471; Italian, of 804; 
Swedish, of 310; Spanish, of 126; Dutch, of 
114; Norwegian, of 375; Danish, of 189; 
Russian, of 112 ; Greek, of 193 ; Hungipiao, of 
12 ; Finnish, of 7 ; Roumanian, of 6 ; roliab, of 
4 ; Flemish, of 3 ; Swiss, of 2 ; and SclaTOoic, 
of 1. Wel^, which is, unaccountably, not in- 
cluded in Mr. Plowden’s list of cultivated dialects, 
is spoken by 205 ; Scotch, by 124 ; Gaelic, by 
149 ; Irish, by 158 ; and Celtic, by 2 penona. 
The French-speaking section of the community 
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nnmbcrs t510, of whom Iho lar^rr proportion 
((>25) live ill Madras. Tlion' are I'th FriMiehinen 
in th« Bombay PresideiK-y, It. will Hurprisc 
many Iversons to Icani that the Ge,rinan-Hp(*aking 
populatioa in India is sligliUy h*B8 numerous 
than the French. Tlie former, according to 
Mr. Flowdcu, number 1471. The BritiRh-born 
|>opulation of Bengal, notwithstanding its largo 
planting community, was considerably below that 
of Bombay. This fact is referred to by Mr. 
Plowden, who points out that the largest number 
of British-born persons is found in the North- 
IVestem ProvinccB (20,184) and the Pan jab 
(17,590), owing to the heavy garrisons in those 
parts of India. Bombay (exclusive of the Feuda- 
tory States) follows with 18,772, and Bengal with 
only 10,688. The other provinces and states 
stand as follow: — Madras, 5888; Burma, 5846; 
Central India, 4978 ; the Nixam’s Dominions, 
2956 ; the Central Provinces, 2774 ; Mysore, 
2686 ; Ajmir, 872 ; Assam, 795 ; Baroda, 267 ; 
Ooorg, 134 ; the Feudatory States of Bombay, 
98 ; and Berar, 97. Mr. Plowden thus classifies 
the En^ish -speaking population : — Bom in the 
United Kingdom, 89,01 5 ; Eurasians (persons of 
mixed parentage), 62,085 ; born of British parents 
outside the United Kingdom, 50,360 ; born in 
America, Australia, and at sea, 2098 . Of the 
eighty-nine thousand odd born in the United 
Kingdom, nearly fifty-six thousand males are in 
the army, and about three thousand in the Civil 
Service. When to this is added the wives and 
families of British military and civil officers, it 
will be seen how inRignificant, nuinerically, the 
non-official portion of the Englisli community in 
India still is. In his list of the great cities of India, 
Mr. Plowden places Bombay, with its 772,196 in- 
habitants, first, and Calcutta (766,298) second. 
He contends, however, that the population of 
Howrah, on the right bank of the river Hoogly, 
should bo added, which would briug up the 
number of inhabitants of the Bengal capital 
to 871,504. From the chapter on the religious 
of the people, we find that the Parsees of the 
various presidencies aggregate 85,897, of whom 
78,973 are to be found in Bombay and its Feuda- 
tory States, and 8118 in Baroda. There are 916 
Parsees in Central India, 638 in Hyderabad, 462 
in the Panjab, 399 in the Central provinces, 242 
in the Berars, 156 in Bengal, 143 in Madras, 114 
in the North-West Provinces, 83 in Burma, 75 
in Ajmir, 47 in Mysore, 21 in (iloorg, 7 in Rajput- 
ana, and 3 in the Feudatory States of the Panjab. 

Urdu . — In the past eight centuries, Muham- 
madan armies have been bringing into India the 
Arabic, Turki, Mongol, and Persian tongues. The 
first of these continues to bo the language of the 
Muhammadan religion ; and though the Koran has 
been translated into Persian, Urdu, and Tamil, 
also Burmese and Malay, their sacred book, in the 
original Arabic, is still preferred in British India, 
it studied by all youths, and read by all their 
educated religionists. Persian, on the other 
hand, has been the written language of the 
Muhammadan courta of Persia and India, and is 
used by all the educated classes in their corre- 
spondence. Under Mahmud, the civil administra- 
tion must have been entirely conducted by 
PersiaDB. The two celebrated vizirs, Abul Abbas 
and Ahmad Maimendi, were of that nation. The 
former introduced the practice of writing all 


public papers in Persian. Ahmad restored Aral»ic 
in permamMit (loonincnt«. It is owing to thiH 
circumstance that, although India wa.s never 
direetly conquered by Persia, Hhe language of 
business and of writing in general is all taken 
from the latter country. The Muliaminadan 
conquerors, whom the Mahrattas first and then 
the British succeeded, thus left as a legacy the 
Persian language, as the tongue in which all 
the learned people, and many of the official 
people, wrote ; but since the 14th century, from 
it and from the Turki, Arabic, and Hindi a 
vernacular language hiw been formed, to which 
the name of Urdu, or camp tongue, is given. The 
new tongue is based on the Hindi, with many 
words from the Arabic, Persian, and Turki, a 
sprinkling from the Sanskrit, and all the Hindi, 
Dravidian, Kolarian, and Portuguese tongues 
spoken in British India. In the south of India, 
Urdu is called Hindustani, because it had its 
origin in Northern India or Hindustan ; but it 
was only in the early part of the 19th century 
that it was given regular forms by Dr. John 
Borthwick Gilchrist. It is used as a medium of 
intercommunication by the Hindus of the towns 
of Oudh and Dehli, by all Indian Muhammadans 
amongst themselves, and by Hindus and Euro- 
peans as a common tongue. It is, however, as a 
written language, only used by the less educated 
Muhammadans and by their women, the mojc 
highly educated employing Persian. In soim* 
districts of Northern India, Persian words pre- 
dominate in the Urdu ; in other parts of India, 
Hindi words are the more numerous ; in the 
southern part of the Peninsula there is a very 
considerable admixture of Arabic, and on the 
west of the Peninsula the Mahrati is greatly 
infused int/O it. 

Hindi is a terra used over much of Northern 
India to denote the vernacular tongue of the 
district. Hindi and its dialects are spoken by 
about 80 millions of pieople. On the north and 
east it comes in contact with the Tibeto-Burman 
family in the Himalaya and in Further India; 
on tlie south, in Gondwana, it has on its borders 
tho Uriya, the Karnatica, the Telugn, and the 
Mahrati ; and on the N.W. and W. tho Pushtu, 
the Baluchki, and Brahuiki hound it. Its recog- 
nised dialects are reckoned fifty-eight, but there 
are others wild and uncultivated 

Speaking generally, the whole of Upper India, 
including the Pan jab, from the Himalaya to tho 
Vindhyan range, but exclusive of Bengal, may be 
said to be possessed by one language, the Hindi. 
According to Colebrooke and the Seramporo 
translators of the Bible, Hindi owes nine-tenths of 
its vocables to Sanskrit roots ; when it is spoken 
by Muhammadans, who add to it Arabic and 
Persian roots, it becomes converted into Urdu 
or Hindustani. When Hindi is spoken by Hindus, 
who draw on Sanskrit for enrichment or embellish- 
ment, it appropriately retains the name of Hindi. 
Modified in these various ways, it is found not 
only on the plains of Hindustan, but also on the 
southern slope of the Himalaya, for Mr. Trail 
informs us that the language of Kamaon and 
Garhwal is Hindi. Indeed, generally, along the 
Sub-Himalayan range, as far as the (xogra river, 
an impure Hindi dialect introduced by the Gurkha 
from the plains appears to be extirpating the 
vernacular Tibetan tongues of the aboriginal 
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mountaineers. Mr, Masson says that by means of 
Hindi he made himself understood throughout 
the whole of the Kohistan, and it will thus be 
seen that the term is used to bring under one 
common designation the various dialects of a 
language essentially one, but which has receivea 
no great cultivation in any of its forms. Accord- 
ing to the Brahman pandits of Benares, there 
are hundreds of dialects equally entitled to the 
name. The Brij Basha (or Blmka, as it is pro- 
nounced on the Ganges) and the Panjabi are the 
two most cultivated varieties of it, but the 
Panjabi passes into Multani, which a good philo- 
logist has shown to bo a corrupted form of 
Panjabi ; whilst Jataki, again, farther to the 
south, is a corrupted form of Multani ; Sindi, 
according to Lieutenant Burton, is a perfectly 
distinct dialect, though directly derived from 
Sanskrit. When the Mahrattas extended their 
conquests into Hindustan, they found Hindi 
everywhere prevalent, from the limits of the 
desert to the frontiers of Bundelkhand ; and 
finding it different from their own tongue, they 
called it contemptuously Rangri Basha, quasi- 
barbarous jargon. Sir John Malcolm extends the 
Rangri Bhaka as far west as the Ind\i8, and east 
as far as the frontier of Bundelkhand, where, as in 
all the country to the Indus, from the western 
frontier of Btmgal, dialects of Hindi prevail. 
The Marwari and other dialects of Rn jputana are 
varieties of Hindi introduced by the J^jput races. 

The Bible has been translated into Hindi, the 
Nagari and Kaithi characters being used. 

The Gujerati. a Sari.skritoid language, is spoken 
throughout that peninsula, and has been adopted 
by the Parsee ridigionists. 

Konkani has three dialects, a northern, a 
southern in Goa territory, and a third used by a 
particular class of the inhabitants of S. Canara. 

Malealam extends from Capo Comorin to the 
Chandragiri river, or, more strictly, perhaps, 
to Nileshwar (Nileswara), where a Nair raja, 
conquered by Hyder, formerly ruled. Mr. Cust 
(p. 70) tells us that it is peculiarly related to and 
geograpliically intermixed with the Tamil. A 
(lialect of it is spoken on the western slopes of 
the Animallay Hills by wild forest tribes, and a 
remarkable one by the Mappilla or Moplah race 
of the western coast, and the inhabitants of 
the Laccadive Islands, with an adapted Arabic 
character, used by all educated Mappilla Muham- 
madans, except those who retain Vattcluttu or 
old Tamil -Malealam character. This dialect must 
have been formed a thousand years ago ; it has a 
literature of its own, and sub-dialects. 

The Tulu or Tuluva, although of the same 
derivation as the Malealam, is a distinct tongue, 
but much intermixed with others, especially the 
Canarese. Tulu uses the Canarese character. It 
is destitute of a literature, but is the most highly 
developed of the Dravidian family of tongues. 

Malealam and Tulu are considered by Dr. 
Caldwell to be in gradual course of extinction. 
The people speaking the Tulu shrink from con- 
tact with foreigners, even from people of their 
own race, retreating from the great roads, cities, 
ind bazars as eagerly as the Tamil flocks to them ; 
and the Maleala-speaking race are to be found 
isolated with their families in their high walled 
parambu, even in parts where the lines and centres 
of communication are entirely occupied by the 


more enterprising Tamil people, whose language, 
too, seems gradually pushing the Maleala aside. 

Xerxes, son of Darius, king of Persia, issued 
orders to the rulers of the 127 provinces of his 
empire, to each in the vernacular and peculiar 
character of his respective district. But of these 
characters there are remnants onlv of the Hebrew, 
Samaritan, Phoenician, Greek of Ionia, the old 
Bactrian of the Avesta, the Demotic of Egypt, 
the three lang’ ages of the tablets of Behistun, uie 
languages of , Akkad and Susa, and possibly that 
of the Asoka inscription at Kimu^igiri. All 
the others have perished. Dr. W. Vi. Hunter 
says that from inRcriptions on rocks, pillars, and 
copper plates the Inaian alphabets can bo traced 
bacK to the third century ».c. Mr. R. N. Cust 
says (p. 19) that all the characters used in writing 
the languages of the East Indies can be traced 
back to the Asoka inkcriptions, and through them 
to the Phoenician alphabet, and thenco backwards 
to the hieratic ideographs of the old kingdom of 
Egypt, and thence to the venerable hieroglyphics 
of the 4th dynasty. The solitary exception is the 
Chinese character used in Annam. 

The various characters used in the inscriptions 
found on ancient sculptures in Southern Asia and 
India may be briefly summarized as under: — 


Allahabad Lat. 

Allahabad Gupta. 
Amrao^.i. 

Arainamn. 

Arjan or Bactrian. 
Bengali. 

Bhilsa. 

Chftldacjo Pehlavi or Par- 
thian. 

Deva-Nngari. 

Gujerat copper plate. 
Gujerati modern alphabet. 
Kifitna. 

Kufio. 

Kutila. 

Lat, or Indian Pali. 
Nerbndda. 

Pehlavi modem alphabet. 
Pehlavi, Sasnanian. 


Pali, old, of the Burmoao. 
Pali, modern. 

Palmyrene. 

Panjabi. 

Parthian. 

Phoonioian of M. de Leynei. 
Plimnician, Numismatic, 
of M. do Leynoi. 

Punic of M. de Leynos. 
Bah Kings of Saurashtra. 
Semitic. 

Binaitic. 

Syriac, 5th century. 
Syriac, modern. 

Telinga. 

Tibetan. 

Western Caves. 

Zend. 


Mr. 11. T. Prinsep gives the following list of 
transitions of the Indian alphabet from the time 
of Asoka, with some of the most marked local 
varieties at present in use, viz. those used in the 
sculptures of 

Asoka's edicts of the 3d 
century B.o. 

Western Caves. 

Bah inscription, Girnar. 

Gupta inscription, Alla 
habad. 

Valabhi plates from Ouje- 
rat. 

Kutila inscription of the 
10th century A.D. at 
Bareilly. 

And he gives the following ten modifications of 
the Sanskrit alphabet from B.c. 643 to a.d. 
1200, viz. : — 

Fifth century B.C., rise of Buddhism. 

Uncertain, Western Caves. 

Third century B.O., Sanskrit inscriptions of Aiokt, 
Junagarh. 

Second century a.d., Gujerat dated plates. 

Fifth century A.D., Allahaha4l inscriptions of the Gupta 
dynasty. 

Seventh century A.O., Tibetan alphabet formed from 
Sanskrit. 

Ninth century a.d., Kutila inscriptions from Bareilly, 
A.D. 992. 


Nerbadda. 

Kistna. 

Telinga, modern. 
Tibetan, modem. 
Square Pali. 
Gujerati. 

Panjabi. 

Kashmiri. 

Bengali. 

Deva-Nagari. 
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Blerenth century a.d., Bengali alphabet as now 

modified Adieur, a. d. 1065. 

Modern Deva-Nigari* alphabet 

Old Pali alphabet of the Burmese, compared with 

A.D, 200. 

The writing characterB in ubc in the East Indies 
are undergoing absorption, but arc numerous. 
Sereral learned men have proposed to substitute 
the Roman and italic forms for those in use in the 
native tongues. Professor H. H. Wilson in his 
Glossary expresses the opinion that the English 
alphabet had enabled him to represent the letters 
of 9 alphabets of 13 difiFerent languages of British 
India. But by diacritic points and marks, and by 
compounding letters, he increased the English 
alphabet from 26 letters to 70 of his characters, 
19 of the English letters having 2 to 6 forms, 
rii. b, c, e, i, j, o, p, and u each 2 ; g, h, and I 
each S ; d and k each 4 ; a, r, s, t, and z each 5 ; 
while n has no less than G forms; and he has even 
recommended additions to these. 

The ArahiCy of all the ancient Semitic languages, 
is the only one that has retained its original 
abode, in Arabia proper, while it has also spread 
itself on all sides into the districts of other 
tongues. Others are wholly extinct, as the 
Phosnician, or they exist in a degenerate form as 
the Aramaean among the Syrian Cliristiaus in 
Mesopotamia and Ku^istan ; the Ethiopic in the 
newer Abyssinian dialects (Tigro and Amharic), 
nnd the Hebrew amongst a portion of the Jews. 
Letters of the Arabic alphabet are arranged as 
solar and lunar, — huruf-shamsiyah and liuruf- 
kamarivah. The former are 13 in number. The 
Arab alphabet is ill suited for producing Aryan 
sounds; it is altogether without such useful letters 
as p, ch, zh, and g, so that f and b is used for the 
Aryan p and for the Roman f, and the Arabic use 
of the letter w is often doubtful. The living 
dialects of the Himyaritic, or Southern Arabic, 
are the Ekhili and Mahrab. The Arabic characters, 
and those known as the Niskh, are usually em- 
ployed for the Arabic, Persian, and Urdu or 
Hindustani. These characters represent con- 
sonants and long vowels, with diacritic marks for 
short vowel sounds. 

When Sind was annexed to British territory In 
1842, twelve or thirteen written characters were 
found to bo in use, some of them differing widely 
from others. Gurmukhi is a written character in 
which the sacred books of the Sikh religionists 
was written, and is still used by the Sikhs for their 
private correspondence, their signet rings, and 
sacred books. It is a variety of the Indian 
character. Thakuri is in use in the Kangra dis* 
trict. It is a modification of the Nagari character. 
Lundi, a written character in use with mercantile 
firms in the Pan jab ; it is a modification of the 
Nagari character. Sanskrit, Hindi, and Mahrati 
are written in the Deva-Nagari character ; Bengali, 
Qnjerati, Uriya, Telugu, Kamata or Kannadi or 
Canarese, Malealam, and Tamil have each their 
own distinct character. The Canarese and Telugu 
characters, upwards of fifty in number, are almost 
identical, ana they, as also the Malealam, consist 
aLnofit exclusively of portions of circles ; but in 
the Deva-Nagari, the Bengali, Uriya, and Tamil, 
straight lines prevail, modified in many by portions 
of circles. 

The Chinese form of writing, as used in printed 
books, the Kiai shu of the present day (allowing 


for certain improvoments added under the Sung 
dynasty about the tenth century), dates from the 
fourth century of the Christian era. It is com- 
posed of 103 different elements or strokes, the 
position of which was an imitation of the more 
rounded and thicker writing, called Li - shu, 
modified by the rapidity of execution, which bad 
become possible through improvements in the 
writing paper and hair-pencil. The Li -shu in the 
days of the Tsin dynasty had been devised through 
the necessity for a uniform system throughout 
the empire. This, again, had been preceded by 
the Siao-chuen character, composea of meagre 
and monotonous strokes such as were adapted to 
the materials then in use, viz. a bamboo written 
on with a stylus. Tliis, again, was an official 
modification, originating in the same desire for 
uniformity which had been attempted in the reign 
of the great Shi- Hoang of the Tsin. The SiaO- 
chiien had been modified from the ancient mode 
of writing called Ta-chuen, in which great varia- 
tions had developed themselves among the different 
states which had once been subject to the ancient 
dominion of the Choeu ; but from these successive 
official changes came a great number of altera- 
tions in the elements of the characters, intended 
to make them answer more exactly to their 
signification, as shaped by the ideas then domi- 
nant, and by the systematic interpretation more 
or less in vogue ; the addition in compound 
characters of a considerable number of deter- 
minative ideographic elements without affecting 
the sound, all leaving their stamp on the com- 
position of the characters in use. In this under- 
taking the written character was reconstructed as 
I one of hieroglyphics. This has aided the spread 
of the Chinese power, and facilitated its mainte- 
nance over a vast area, but it has at the same 
time been a clog, so far as its action could go, 
upon its development, in the sense in which this 
expression is understood among the higher race?, 
to whose progress the possession of an alphabet 
has contributed so immensely. 

Archipelago . — Notwithstanding the numerous 
languages there, the written characters are only 
eight, or at most nine, in number. The Javanese 
alphabet, like all others in the Archipelago, is 
written from left to right, each letter is distinct 
and unconnected, and the writing is perpendicular 
and not slanting. It is the character used for the 
Javanese proper, the Sunda, the Bali, and it is 
believed the Lombok ; and including Palembang 
in Sumatra, it is current among twelve millions 
of population. But in prior times, other characters 
to the extent of twelve in number have prevailed 
in Java. 

In Sumatra, beginning from the west, the first 
evidence of a native written character is among 
the Bataks, and it is singular that a nation of 
cannibals should possess the knowledge of letters. 
There was assuredly nothing of the kind in 
Europe or continental Asia until long after men 
hod ceased to eat each other. The form of the 
Batak letters is horizontal. 

The Korinebi alphabet, among the people of 
this name in Sumatra, who border on Menang- 
kabau, has twenty-nine characters, and consists 
of horizontal or slightly raised scratebings. — 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago; Mr, Hodg- 
tony Mr, Robinsony Mr. SamwelU in Journal of 
Asiatic Society of Bengal; Dr, Latham^ Dr. 
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Prichard^ Dr, Max Muller^ Chevalier Bumen^ 
Genial BrigM^ Mesert, Schlagentweity in Reports^ 
Britieih Anocxation^ 1846 to 1858 ; Journal Royal 
Asiatic Society; AsUey's Voyages, ij. p. 194; 
Bikmore^s 7 ravels; E, L, Brandreth in vol. x. 
Jo. Ro. As. So. ; Bunsen* s Egypt; Burnell; Burton ; 
Dr. CaldwelVs Grammar and Shanars; SirO. Camp- 
bell in Beng. As. Soc. Jo. ; de la Couperie ; Craw- 
furd*s Malay Dictionary; Cunningham's Ancient 
India ; Cast's Modern Languages; Dalton's Ethno- 
l>gy, and in Jo. As. Soc., 1866 ; Sir W. Elliot in 
Jo. R. As. Soc., 1861 ; Sir H. M. Elliot, Hist, of 
India and Supplemental Glossary; Elphinstone*s 
Hist, of India ; Farrar, Lectures on the Families of 
Speech; Hue, Chinese Empire ; Humboldts Cosmos; 
Ih'. Haug; Hunter, Non- Aryans and Imp. Oat,; 
Hodgson's Aborigines N.E. India; Ilyslop in Journ. 
Antiq. Society of Nagpur; India Census 1881; 
Jagor on the Philippines; Professor A. H. Keane's 
Asia; Kennedy on the Origin of Languages; 
Lassen ; Latham, Philology, Descriptive Ethno- | 
logy ; Logan in Joum. tnd. Archip. ; Lubbock, \ 
Origin of Civilisation ; Menander, Voyage of; Max 
Muller's Lectures and Ancient Sanskrit Literature . 
Newbold in Journs. It As. Soc., Madras Literary 
Soc., also Malacca; Peschel, Races of Man; 
Prinsep's Antiquities by Thomas; Rask; Raverty's 
Grammar ; H. Rawlinson ; Henan's Langues Semi- 
tiques; Sayce; Spreewenherg in ./. lud. Arch., 1858; 
T>r. Isaac Taylor; William Taylor in Jo. Mad. 
Lit. Soc. ; E. Thomas ; Thomson's Tr. ; A. R. 
Wallace, Malay Archipelago ; Weber, Indian 
Literature ; H. H. Wihmn's Glossary ; Y-Ben A 
in I'imes o/june 6, 1880; Yule^s Embassy, 

LANGUR. SlNQH. Large monkeys of Ceylon 
and 3. India. Presbytes entellus, the Bengal 
langur, theHanuman of the Hindus; P. schiataceus, 
Himabiyan langur; P, priamus, the Madras langur; 
P. Jobiiii, the Malabar langur ; P. jubatus, the 
Neilgherry langur. 3ee Mammalia. 

LANlADiE, a family of birds, including the 
shrikes or butcher-birds. It comprises the sub- i 
families Lanianss, Malo > conotinse, Dicrurinio, I 
ArUminfe, and CampephaginsB, The harsh 
chatterings of a very comn»on kind of shrike, 
Lauius superciliosus, in Indian gardens, are the 
earliest intimations of coining change of season. 
The species of Lanius are L. arenarius, L. cris- 
tatuB, L. erytlironotiis, L. Hardwickii, L. lahtora, 
L. uigriceps, and L. tephronotus. 

LANKA. Hinix An island, a name of Ceylon, 
also of the idets of the Godavery. Lanka 
tobacco is grown on the islets, in the delta of the 
Godavery, in the alluvial silts deposited from the 
river floods and out of the influences of the sea 
freshes. 

la the Hindu story of Rama, the residence of 
the giant Ravana, supposed to be the modern 
Ceylon, In Hindu cosmogony, Boma Coti is an 
imaginary city, supposed to lie under the equator 
at from Lanka. From a note in the English 
translation of Abul Fazl’s Ayin Akbari (Calcutta 
edition, iii. p. 86), we learn that there are many 
reasons for concluding the Ceylon I^nka to have 
been part of the Taprobane of the ancients. — 
Otiselcy's I'raveU, i. j>. 33. 

LAN-KEET or Umg-eet, literally dragon’s 
cave or den, an uninhabited island in the Canton 
river, in lat 22° 41' N. 

LAN-PO or I^ighan. Sansk. Larapaka, 
Ptolemy’s Lambatss, and modern Lamghan. 


LANSEH. Malay. A small oral fruit, of a 
whitish'brown colour, which, being deprived of 
its thin outer coat, divides into five cloves, of 
which the kernels are covered with a fleshy pulp, 
subacid, and agreeable to ibe taste. The skin 
contains a clammy juice, extremely bitter, and, 
if not stripped with care, it is apt to communi- 
cate its quality to the pulp. M. Corrda de Serra, 
in lea Annates du Mus. d^Hist Nat. x. p. 157, pL 
7, gave a description of the Lanaium domesiicum, 
from specimens of the fruit preserved in the ool- 
lec'ion of Sir Joseph Banks. The chupak, ayer- 
ayer, duku, and ramhutan are other pnsed fruits 
of the Straits Settlements. The last named, 
ramhe, Malay, is the Nephellum lappaceum.— - 
Marsden's Hist, of Sumatra, p. 101. 

LANSIUM ANIMALLAYANUM. Bedd. A 
handsome, good-sired tree, common in the dense 
moist forests of the Animallays (particularly in 
the Anagoondy shoja) at an elevation of about 
2000 feet, also m Malabar at the foot of the Neil- 
gherriee; it flowers early in April, and fruit 
ripens in July ; the succulent aril in the latter is 
greedily eaten by monkers and birda It ia the 
only species of vhe genus found in the Peninsula ; 
one species occurs in the Himalayas, and a third 
i,i Java. — Beddome, FI. Syu p. 131. 

LANSIUM AQUEUM. Jack. The Ayer- Ayer, 
Malay, is a fruit so nearly resembling the lanseh 
in moat particalars, that Dr. Jack, hesitating to 
rank it as a apecies, mentions it as a permanent 
and wel]-marke<i variety under the name var. ft 
L. aqueum. The fruit of the ayer-ayer is 
rounder, and the pulp more watery, and dissolves 
more completely in tlie mouth than the lanseh. 
Both are highly esteemed by the Malays, and are 
equally agreeable to the European palate. The 
juicy envelope of the seeds is the part eaten, and 
the taste is cooling and pleasant . — Linnman 
Transactions, iv. p. 114 ; Eng. Cyc, 

LANSIUM DOMESTICUM. — ? 

Var. a. LangB.at, Malay, Jav., ibapo globular. 

Var. b. Duku, Malay, Jav., shape oblong. 

Langsah, Langsat, Malay. 

Europeans regard its fruit as next to the msn- 
gosteen. It is about the size of a pigeon's egg, 
having a tough white skin with a bitter taste, and 
the edible part is the pul()y semi-transparent 
envelope of the seed. To the same genus belong 
the duku, also the lanach, langsat, or langsab, 
for in all these forms tlie word is written, the 
rambe and the ayer-ayer. The duku is the most 
esteemed of them, and to the European palate is 
the best of the native fruits of the Archipelago, 
after the mangosteen. The natives class it after 
the durian and mangosteen. Mr. Hogg states 
this plant to be a native of the Antilles? The 
species seems, however, to be indigenous in the 
western portion of the Archipelago, but to have 
bc»cn introduced into the Fhilippines, where the 
lanseh is cultivated. — Crawfurde Diet. p. 426; 
Hogg's Veg. Kingdom, p. 171. 

LANTANA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Verbenacefie or vervains. 

L. nivea, var. nmtabilis, is a straggling shrub 
in the neighbourhood of Moulinein. The flowers 
are yellow when they first open out, but alter- 
wards change to a rose colour. — Mason. 

li. Indies, Roxb., a shrubby, erect plant of all 
India. — J. A. Murray. 

L. selloviana, a large shrub, producing pink, 
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yellow, oraDge>coloured heads of flowers; they 
blossom at all seasons, and are found in most 
gardens in India. The leaves have the scent of 
black currants ; the berries are eaten. — Riddell, 
LANTERN FEAST. The fetst of lanterns, 
amongst the Chinese, takes place on the first full 
moon of the new year, or the 15th day of the 8th 
month. It affords opportunity for a display of 
ingenuity and taste in the construction and 
mechanism of a variety of lanterns made of silk, 
varnish, horn, paper, and glass, some of which 
are supplied with moving figures of men gallop- 
ing on horseback, fighting, or performing various 
feats, together with representations of birds, 
beasts, and other living creatures, all in full 
motion. The moving principle in these is formed 
by a horizontal wheel, turned by the draught of air 
created by the heat of the lamp, and the circular 
motion is communicated in various directions by 
means of fine threads attached to the moveable 
figures. — Davies, See De wall ; Dipa mala; Lakshmi. 

LANTOA or Ty-ho, in the Canton river, an 
island 14 miles long and 5 miles broad, is near 
Canton, and its S. or 8.W. point is in lat. 22° 12' 
N., and long. 118° 51' E., the N.E. point l>eing in 
lat. 22° 21' N., and long. 114° 2' 22" E. On its 
north point is the Oap-Bing*mooii or Throat 
e. 

LANTSAN, a river in the west of (^hina. To 
its west is a country inhabited by tlie numerous 
tribes of Yatezu, Mooquor, Moso, and Lcisu. 
These tribes live in small villages, each under its 
own headman, the whole tribe being ruled by one 
chief, who holds the Chinese rank of Bluebutton, 
and is a tributary of the Chinese Government, 
having authority in all cases except those in- 
volving life and death, which are referred to the 
nearest Chinese mandarin. The whole of these 
tribes inhabit a stnp of country lying between 
the Kinchar Kiang and Lantsan river ; they 
are peaceable and industrious, cultivating peas, 
tobacco, opium, and sciinty crops of cotton ; they 
nlso collect gold, both by wiishing tlje sands of 
the Ijantsan Kiang, and by mining in the hill- 
sides. Each tribe pays a tithe to its chief, who in 
turn pays two-thirds of his share as tribute to 
the Chinese Govermiieut. The costume of the 
women is fjuitastic but graceful ; it consislH of a 
liead-dress of red cloth, closely braided with 
cowrie shells, for which the Moso women occiisiou- 
ally substitute a very becoming little cap or hood 
of red and black clotli, with pendent tassel, a 
short loose jtmket with long wide sleeves, and 
buttoned up the front, and a kiltdike petticoat of 
liome-mado cotton stuff, reaching from the waist 
to the knee, and made in lougiiudinal plaits or 
gathers. The road from the Jeddo range of 
mountains near Ta-tsiau-lu, up to the banks of 
the Lantsan river, crosses rung(i after range of 
mountains, all running from the north-east to 
south-west, and the great snowy ranges lying on 
each bank of tin' Lantsan and Nou-Kiang rivers 
are a continuation of the great ranges, which, 
rising to the north of the Tibetan town of 4 siamdo, 
must form at their conjunction with the Himalaya 
what is believed to bo the chief barrier to direct 
commimu^ation between Rathang and Lhasaa. 

LANTZA. Tin. Ranja in Nepal, a system of 
letters used in writing or engraving the Sanskrit 
language. U is used by the Buddhists of Nepal 
proper, who call it Rauja. It is the Nepalese 


form of the Deva-Na^ri. 1 1 is the common ext^t 
vehicle of those original Sanskrit works of which 
the Tibetan books are translations. 

LANUN or Illanun, a piratical race occupying 
stations in the Archipelago. They have been 
repeatedly displaced by the expeditions against 
the pirates. 

LAO. Hind. A run, a fetch of water, from 
Lana, to bring. An oi^inary mode of raising 
water from wells by leather buckets raised by 
bullocks. Lao-charsa, the rope and bucket 
apparatus for drawing water from wells in dis- 
tricts where the Persian wheel is not used. 

LAOS are a people of the Thai or Siamese 
group, the most civilised of whom occupy the 
valley of the Menam and its feeders. They dwell 
in Zimmay, also on the Menam, between lat. 
19° and 22° N,, due north of Siam proper, and due 
west of the Burmese frontier, with Laphun and 
Lakhon, two small tCirritories, attached. 

The Laos races are divided into two VC17 
distinct sections, those who tattoo their bodies, 
the Thaung Dari or black bellies, and those who 
do not, th« Thaung Khao or white bellies. The 
tattooed or black bellies occupy the diitricts of 
Xieng Mai, Laphun, Lakhon, Muang Phre, and 
Muang Nan. 'i’he non-tattooed (white- bellied) 
live in the districts of Muang Lorn and Muang 
Luang and Phra-Bang. 

Laos inhabit also the valley of the Mei-kong from 
lat. 18° to 21° N., and are thinly scattered over 
the iiK>umaiaou8 countries which extend between 
that valley and the confines of Tonkin and Kain- 
boja. 

The Laos country has undergone great changed. 
About the 12th century of the Christian era, the 
Laos were a jiowerful and conquering people in 
the upper portion of the b.'isin of the liawa«li, 
where their ca}»it:il was at Mo-gaung (Muung- 
gauiig or Mung Khung), and whence, in a.i>. 1224, 
they sent an expedition which subjugated Assam, 
and established Ahom rule. Their native country, 
own territory, being a j>oriioii of the basins of the 
Mci-koug and the Menam, including Yunnan. 
About the same time they took posHedsion of a 
higher portion of the upp<‘r basin of the Mill, 
where their chief seat was at Khamti, wheinn* the 
name by wliichtliisbraindi is still known. At present 
the Laos people, under the nanit*s of Shan and 
Khamti, are found in UpjK'r Assam, and scattered 
over a large portion of the northern half of the 
basin of the Irawadi, nearly to the continence 
of the Khyen-dwen with the principal stream. 
Scattered villages are even found in Arakan ; on 
the eaBterii side they an* scatttMed along the Sa- 
liien as fur as hit. 18° N. 'I’lic whole of the Menam 
basin is in their hands, with tlie exct'plion of a 
small part of the right side near its liead ; and 
they also occupy a large portion of the basin of 
the Mei-koug. I’he eastern tribes are known as 
Lo-Lo, Lau, ami Thai. 

In the basin of the Irawicii, the Shan are 
iuteniiixed with tlu^ 'I'lbeto-Bunnan tribes amongst 
whom they have intruded, but in large portions 
of it tliey arc thii principal population, and, in 
the N.E. corner of the empire, the Khamti may 
be considered as indepcudeiit. It is probable that 
the Sianuise, with the tribes of the Upper Me- 
num and of the Mei-kong, arc directly connected 
with those of Yunnan, and arc not offshoots 
from the colony of Muang-gaung. The Siamese 
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hare advanced more than half* way down the 
Halay Pen i nsula, and but for the check given to 
them towards the close of the 18th centuiy by the 
establishment of Penang as a British settlement, 
their sway would now have embraced Perak, and 
probably have extended to the confines of Malacca. 
The northern clans almost everywhere retain their 
independence, although owning a nominal alle* 

f iance, and in some instances paying tribute to 
turma, to Chin^ or to Siam, those on the frontiers 
of Yunnan nropitiating both the Golden Foot and 
the Son of Heaven by an acknowledgment of fealty, 
and some sending a triennial offering to the latter. 

The Laos people on the borders of China differ 
little from the Chinese of Yunnan, and their 
stock was probably the same. Where they are 
in contact with the older races, they have con- 
siderably altered. In the valley of the Menam, 
their height is about 1 J inches less than the average 
Chinese ; but as the average stature of the French 
is the same (5 feet S in^es), the Siamese may 
still be considered as of the middle size. 

The Laos people are partly under Burmese, 
partly under Siamese rule, and those of Burma 
are known as the Lu, or Thai, or Shan. 

When the French mission moved up the valley 
of the Mei-kong in 1869, there were four tributary 
kingdoms or governors of the Laos. In the year 
1828 Laos had been laid waste, Vien-eban, its 
capital, was utterly destroyed, and its people 
exterminated or deported by an array of Siamese. 
Its king was taken to Bankok, where he died, 
and all his relatives were in a degraded position 
(Do Came, p. 181). The manners, customs, and 
languages of Siam and Laos are similar. 

Their language is the same as that of the 
Siamese. The alphabet more resembles that of 
Kambogia than that of Siam ; they use rice, and 
distil and use a liquor from it. 

The arts of mining and smelting ore are under- 
stood by the northern Lao tribes and the Shan 
races of Yunnan. The Loos pugilists have a 
metal cestus for their hands. M. de la Loubere 
says the Siamese nation was a colony from l^kos. 
Tlie Phi-phrai and the Phi-lok arc their wood 
demons. The Thevada are their tutelary deities. — 
-Mr. Lvyan in Journal of ihr Indian Archipelago; 
lAilliame Ethnology ; Dc Game's Travels in Indo- 
(.'hina ; Moor's Indian Archipelago, 

LAOU TSZE was born u.c. (i04, and died B.c. 
f>20, at the age of 84 ; Confucius, Kung-fu-tze, 
was born b.c. 551, and died in b.c. 479, at the 
age of 72 ; thas they were contemporaries. Con- 
fucius visited Laou Tsze .^t tiie court of Chow. 
'J'he parents of Laou Tsze were ])robably very 
poor, his fatlier, according to one account, being 
a peasant who had remained umnorried up to his 
seveuticth year, and then married a pea.sant woman 
of forty. I^ou Tsze, through his learning and 
abilities, obtained employment at the court of 
Chow, but eventually witlidrew to retirement 
among tlio hills of bis native country on the eastern 
borders of Ho-uau, where he devoted his whole 
time and energies to philosophical research, and 
there produced his celebrated book tlie Taou-Tih- 
King. The ethical doctrines of tiiis book exalt 
virtue aa the chief good, and arc based on meta- 
physical speculations. The Taou-Tib-King, the 
book of virtue and reason, contains bis religious 
philosophy. It was translated into French by 
M. Stanislas J alien. 


His followers are known as Taou-tsase or Taonista. 
The word Taon means, in the first place, a way, 
and then a principle, and is used to signify the 
supreme principle of the universe. The meaning 
which Laou TsU gave to Taou is obscure ; and as 
Taouism exists in China, his metaphysical explana- 
tions are disguised in gross superstitions, and his 
ethical doctrines are indolent indifferentiam. 

Laou Tsze himself is now the third in a trinity 
of persons in whom Taou has assumed personalify, 
called in the wriungs of the sect Shang-Te, and 
worshipped as the three pure ones; and they assart 
that be Wt heaven and became incarnate as the 
sage of Chow. They are alchemists. The priests 
of the sect of Taou are numerous, and constitute 
nearly all the followers. Some are celibates and 
hermits. They worship the sun, moon, and stars. 
There are Taouist nunneries ; their nuns do not 
■have their heads . — Archdeacon Gray's CKina^ 96. 

LA PKROLSB, a navigator ana explorer of 
France, who was wrecked ca Yanikoio Island, 
and he one all his people were destroyed by the 
natives. 

LAPIDATION is an ancient practice still 
common in some easLem countries, and is a token 
of I'.ate. Yet in some parts of Arabia, stones are 
thrown at tombs as a compliment to the tenant. 
Ad 1 in the Somali country, the places where it 
is said holy men sat, receive the same doubtful 
homage. — Burton's Mecca, iii. p. 841. 

I APIS-ARME.NUS. P’ieu-ts’iug, Chin. Ar- 
menian stone ; an azure mineral, brought in 
flattish pieces to China from Hainan Island. 
When roasted and powdered, it becomes the 
powder blue (Liu, Chin.) of Clhineso commerce. 
It is supposed to be a smaltine or arsenuiret of 
cobalt. Lapis-armenus is, however, mentioned 
by Duhahlo as a white translucent stone, found in 
Yunnan and Szo-chuen. — Smith. 

LAPIS-LAZULI, azure stone. 

Liu li, Ho-tui, . . Chin. I Lazwardi, . . . Malay. 
Lajaward, Lujburd, Hind. | 

l^pis- lazuli is a complex combination of sili- 
cate and sulphate of aluminum. It is found in 
Persia, Balucnistan, China, Siberia, Buebaria, and 
Chili, and varies in price from lOs. to 16 b. the 
ounce. It is found in the ruby mines of Badakh- 
shan, also in the mountains at the source of the 
Koultouk, a little river which flows into the 
Baikal Lake, where it is detached from the rock 
by lieating the rock with fire, and tlien dashing 
cold water on it. It is said to bo found massive, 
with iron pyrites, amongst the Ajmir Hills, espe- 
cially the N«g-paliar range; but this is probably a 
copper ore. This stone is sold by all the attars or 
druggists of India, both as a medicine and as 
a ])igincnt. Firganiu, in Badakhshan, stands at 
tlie head of the fertile portion of the Kokcha 
valley, which south of this takes the name of 
Korun. Beyond Firgarnu, the mountains rise 
directly from the bed of the river. AVhere the 
deposits of lapis-lazuli occur, the valley of the 
Kokcha is about 200 yards wide. The formation 
is of black and white limestone, unstratified, 
though plentifully veined with wavy lines. Under 
the spot to be quarried a fire is kindled, and its 
flame, fed by dry furze, is made to flicker over 
the surface. When the rock has become suffi- 
ciently soft, flake after flake is knocked off by 
hammering, till the mineral is discovered. Deep 
grooves are then picked out round the lapis- 
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Iftsoli, into which crowbars are inserted, and the 
■tone and part of its matrix are detached. The 
workmen enumerate three varieties, viz. the neeli 
or indigo-coloured, the asmani or light-blue, and 
the saM or men, and their relative value is in 
the order wej are mentioned. The richest 
odours are found in the darkest rock, and the 
nearer the river the greater is said to be the purity 
of the stone. The mines have been known from 
a very early period. Its chief use is for affording 
ultramarine, a beautiful pigment, highly valued by 

C ters. The colour of this stone is a fine azure 
, having little lustre, but susceptible of a fine 
polisL The Chinese are supposed to use it in 
painting upon copper and on their porcelain. 
The Chinese Buddhists reg^ this mineral as one 
of the seven precious things. By exposure to 
heat and moisture, it loses its beautiful azure, and 
assumes sometimas a black, sometimes a chalky 
appearance. It is used in native medicine for 
mixing with jalap powders, and in other com- 
pounds ; it is not taken alone. — Emmanuel ; Gen. 
Med. Top. p. 162 ; Morrison^ Comp. Desc. ; T. W. 
Atkineon'H Siheriay p. 596 ; Wood's Source of the 
OxuAf, p. 264 : Powell's Handbook^ p. 65 ; Smith's 
Mat. Med. of China; MacGregor^ p. 188. 

LAPLAND. The Laplander or I.<app race is 
one of the most diminutive of the Mongolian 
group of the human family. The Jjapp mode of 
divination is to put a shoulder blade in the fire, 
and then foretell the future by the arrangement 
of the cracks. The same custom exists among the 
Mongol and Tungus of Siberia and the Bedouin, 
The lines vary of course greatly, still there are 
certain principal cracks which usually occur. The 
Chipeyau of North America also make their magic 
drawings on shoulder-blades, which they then 
throw into the fire. 


LAPORTEA CRENULATA. Gaud., lioxb. 


TJrtica crenulata, JRoxb. 

U. JavanenuB, Oaud, 

L. gigantea, Oaud. 

Fever nettle, . . Eno. 
Devil nettle, . . . „ 


Dendrocnido orenulata, 
Mig. 


Maoosagasf, 


SiNQH. 


This dreadfully stinging tree or large shrub is 
only too common in most of the western coast 
moist forests of the Peninsula up to 5000 feet. 
1 1 also grows in Ceylon, Bengal, and Java, Lesche- 
I'auU dela Tour, describing the effect of gathering 
Urtica crenulata in the Botanic Garden at Calcutta, 
says:-—* One of the leaves slightly touched the first 
three fingers of my left hand ; at the time I only 
perceivea a slight pricking, to which I paid no 
attention. This was at seven in the morning. 
The pain continued to increase ; in an hour it had 
become intolerable ; it seemed as if some one was 
rubbing my fingers with a hot iron. Nevertheless 
there was no remarkable appearance, neither 
swelling, nor pustule, nor inflammation. Tl»e 
pain rapidly spread along the arm as far as the 
armpit. 1 was then seized with frequent sneezing, 
and with a copious running at the nose, as if 1 
had caught a violent cold in the bead. About 
noon I experienced a painful contraction of the 
back of the jaws, which made me fear an attack 
of tetanus. 1 then went to bed, hoping tliat 
repose would alleviate my sufferings, but it did 
not abate ; on the contrary, it continued nearly 
the whole of the following night, but I lost the 
contraction of the jaws about seven in the even- 
ing. The next morning the pain began to leave 


me, and I fell asleep. I continued to suffer for 
two days, and the pain returned in full force 
when I put m^ band into water. I did not finally 
lose it for nioe days.’ A similar circumstance 
occurred with precisely the same symptoms to a 
workman in the Calcutta Garden. This man 
described the sensation when water was applied 
to the stung part, to be as if boiling oil was 
poured over him. In cutting bounwy lines, 
exploring forests, botanizing, etc., Colonel Bed- 
dome has been very often stung by this plant 
both on the hands and face, but never found the 
effects BO violent as described by Leschenault; 
they are, however, bad enough, the pain being 
felt more or less for several days, and always being 
intensified by the application of water. With 
natives the sting often brin^ on fever, and the 
plant is known to coffee-planters as the fever 
nettle and the devil nettle. — Beddomc, FI. Sylv. ; 
Thw. En, PI. Zeyl. p. 259. 

LAPORTEA TERMINALS, W. Tc., grows 
in the Central Province of Ceylon at an elevation 
of 4000 to 6000 feet. — Thw. Zeyl. p. 259. 

LAPWINGS are birds of the family Chara- 
dridsB, of the sub-family Vanellinae, and of the 
genera Vanellus, Chetusia, Lobivanellus, Sarcio- 
phorus, and Hoplopterua. The crested lapwing, 
Vanellus cristatus, the English peewit, occurs 
throughout a great part of Europe and Asia. It 
breeds in the Panjab. 

The little brown -coloured lapwiug, Chetupia 
leucura, is rare in most parts of India, and 
most probably migratory in the Panjab. It 
is said to be common in Afghanistan, where, 
according to Mr. Blyth, it is known by the 
name of Chizi. The call of the spur-winged 
lapwing, Lobivanellus goensis, is peculiar. This 
unsettled water-sprite often flies about at night, 
startling the unwary with its cry of Did dec doo 
it, did did did dee doo it. Like the European 
lapwing, it assails all who intrude on its haunts. 
It has horny spurs on the wings. Dr. Jerdon names 
V. cristatuB, Chetusia gregaria, Ch. leucura, Ch. 
inornata, Lobivanellus goensis, Sarciophorus 
bilobuB, Hoplopterus ventralis. 

Whoever has uuhooded the falcon at a lapwing, 
or even scared one from her nest, need not be 
told of its peculiarly distressing scream, as if 
appealing to sympathy. Tradition relates that a 
lapwing was scared from her nest as the rival 
armies of the Kuru and Pandu joined in battle, 
when the compassionate Krishna, taking from an 
elephant’s neck a war-bell (vira gunt’ba), covered 
the nest, in order to protect it AVhen the 
majority of the feudal nobles of Marwar became 
sell-exiled, to avoid the almost demoniac fury of 
their sovereign after his allianci* with the British 
Government, Anar Singh, the chief of Altore, a 
fine specimen of the Itahtor Rajput, brave, in- 
telligent, and amiable, was one day lamenting, 
that while all India was enjoying tranquillity 
under the shield of Britain, they alone were 
suffering from the caprice of a tyrant ; concluding 
a jwwerful appeal to Colonel Tod’s personal inter- 
position with the foregoing allegory, and observing 
on the beauty of the office of mediator. ‘ You 
are all-powerful,’ added he, ‘ and we may bo of 
little account in the grand scale of affairs, but 
Krishna condescended to protect even the lap- 
wing’s egg in the midst of battle.’ Colonel Tod 
replied in the same strain, ‘ Would to God, Thakur 
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Sahib, I had the Tira gant'ha to protect you.' — durable of any of the genus ; but the plauks are 
7bfff ifajos^Aan, I p. 524 ; Adam; Jerdon. See small, soft, and white. It is a timber tree of 
Birds. Chumbi in Tibet, N. of DarjiUng. — Hock, ii. p. 46. 

LAQUIS of the Bisaya, a variety of the manilla LARD, 
hemp plant; the fibres of the original abaca are Chu-yu, Hwa-yu. . Ohih. I Surklcharbi, . . Hum. 
termed Lamot by the Bisaya. Rumphius states Ohu-pan-yu, • * »f I Dukkor-ki-charhi, „ 
that the Malay name is Piawng utan ; that it is The fat of the omentum and mesentery of the 
called in Amboyna, Kula abbaal ; iu Temate, Fans; pig^ the melted fat of the domestic pig. Lard is 
and in Mindanao, Coffo, as also the cloth made employed in ^e formation of ointments, plasters, 
from it. He distinguishes the Mindanao kind liniments, for other medicinal purposes, and also 
from that of Ambovna.--JRoyfc, Fib, PL iu cookery.— TVaterafon ; Faulkner, 

LAR. Hind. A necklace of several threads l^ARD-STONE, Kw'ai-hwoh-shih, Chin., is a 
or rows ; Sat-lkr, 7 rows, etc. ; also a strand of magnesian mineral resembling steatite, 
untwisted rope. LAREK or Larrak, 8 miles S.S.W. of Hormus, 

liAR, the local name of the southern portion of at the entrance of the Persian Gulf. It is a small 
the province of Sind, from Hyderabad to the eea, barren island b^ miles long and 4 broad, about 
where the people speak the Lari dialect of Sindi. 16 miles in circumference. lisrek is supposed by 
IjAR, a river, rises not far from the town of a learned writer to be the Organa of Arrian 
Barkhan, in the countiy of the Ketrani or Khut* ratlier than Hormus, which it nearly equals in 
tiani in Baluchistan. It flows westward, and joins sise. Kiebunr has* written its name Larej. — 
the Narra iu the Murree Hills, south of Sibi. Kinneir*i Geographical Memoir ^ p. 18. 

LAR, the AapiKi of Ptolemy, the Lata of LARES of tne aucient Romans were two 
Sanskrit writers, a country comprifling Kandesh deities of inferior pow^r, who piesided over 
and part of Guierat about the Mhye river. households. They were the sons of Mercury by 

Ptolemy and the Periplus mention Gujerat Iats. The offerings of the Romans to their 
under the term Larice, and Biruni and Abul- lares and manes resembled the Hindu offerings 
fada place Somnath and even Tana in or on ro the pitri. In S. 760 (a.d. 694), when the 
the borders of the province of I^r. The merchant A*’.3urs blockaded Ajmir, Lot, the infant son of 
Sulaiman calls the Gulf of Cambay and the seas Manika Rae, V'as playing on the battlements, and 
which wash tlte Malabar coast, the seas of Lar; was killed by an arrow. Ho has ever since been 
and Masudi says that at Saimur, Subara, Tana, worshipped amongst the lares and penates of 
and other towns, a language called I^riya is the Chauhans; and as ho had on a silver chain 
spoken. The Charita emiinerates lArdes, or anklet at the dme, this ornament is forbid to 
country of the Lar, amongst the eighteen regions the children of the race. In all these Rajput 
dependent on Anhilwara, but, for some fault, families there is a putra (adolcscens) amongst the 
Komar-pal chased the tribe of Lar from the penates, always one who has come to an untimely 
country. Ibn-Said says that he had met with end, and is chiefly worshipped by females ; having 
autlioritie.3 which placed the famous temple of a strong resemblance to the rites in honour of 
Somnath in the country of Lar. Lardes seems to Adonis. — Rajasthan^ i. p. 246. 
have at one time included the modern collectorates LARI, a tribe who exclusively hold Nermuk, 
of Surat, Broach, Kaira, and parts of Baroda but reside also at Mustuu^ and Shall, with other 
territory ; and the name probably embraced a wider tribes. Kuhak is occupied by the Muhammad 
or narrower region according as the power of the Shahi, Nermuk by the l^ari Brahui, Lup by the 
l 4 ir race varied. It is very doubtful whether the Kalui Rind, Kishan by the Sherwoni. See Kalat. 
Indus ever did disembogue so far to the east as LARISTAN bounds part of the frontier of 
the Gulf of Cutch. The remains of this ancient Pars to the south. I^Aiistan is the ancient king- 
tribe are now only to be discovered in Rajputana dom of Lar. Gilam and Siras arc on the coast 
in the third or mercantile chaste, forming one of of I^ristan. Gilam appears to be the Ila of 
the eighty-four great families residing in Maru, Arrian, but we can scarcily suppose it the 
and following the Jain faith. In Maiker of Berar Ghilan which Hamd Alla Kazvini enumerates 
is a race named I.Ar, who seem to be a broken among the islands of the gulf, subject to the 
portion of a considerable tribe, the I.Ar of North- Persian Government.— Travels^ i. p. 

Western India. They are returned as a Hindu 174 ; Nearchus, p. 876. 

people of Maiker. They are named Lour in LARKA-KOL. Hind, The name of a mountain 
Amraoti, and are there 3486 in number. The tribe in Cirirnttisgarhi. Bee Ho ; Kol. 
liiir arc weavers of cloths of silk in Berar. l^ri LARKANA or Larkhana, 40 miles from Shikac- 
are pieces of twisted metal, which Tavernier found pur, in Sind, is a large, populous, and com- 
to be current as coin on the Malabar codst, and incrcial town, in lat. 27° 33' N., and long. 68* 
Tiiunbcrg saw them in Ceylon. They had their 15' E. It gives its name to a sub-district of tba 
name from the province of Lar. — Elliot's History Shikarpur collectorate in Upper Sind. Thu people 

of India, i. p. 37H; Tod's Travels, p. 187. are chiefly Muhammadans, the Chandia, Jamali,*^ 

LARCH 'fREES occur in Europe and Asia. Abra, and Jat. It is from the first that this 
In the latter continent, the Larix GriflFithii, II. f part of the country obtained the name of Chan- 
(I Th., is of Nepal and Sikkim, and L. Sibirica, duka or Chandko. The Jamali are a Baluchrace 
Led., is of Russia, Siberia, and the Ural Altai living on the borders of the desert ; the Abra 
mountains. Tl»e bark contains a good deal of inhabit the south-west of I^arkana ; the Jats are 
tannin, mucilage, and some n sin, ami is some- all over the sub-district, and are cultivators and 
times used as a substitute for oak bark, for cattle-breeders. It is subject to floods or lets, 
tanning the inferior sheep skins, known as basils, which at times cause great destruction to life and 
Larix Griffithii, IL /. cl Tk., is the sab or property. Dyeing forms an important industry, 
Himalayan larch. It splits well, and is the most The exports comprise grain of sorts, wool, cotton, 
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and other agricultural products. — Imp. Gaz. ; 
Masson's Journeys^ i. p. 460. 

LARKHANI, in the early part of the 19th 
century, a community of robbers ; their name in 
Rajputana, like Pindari and Kazak, was held to 
be synonymous with freebooter ; tliey could then 
muster 500 horse, and their raids were rather 
formidable. Larkhan conquered an appanage, 
Dantah Ramgarh, on the frontiers of Marwar, 
then a dependency of Sambur. Besides this 
district, they had the tuppa of Nosul, and alto- 
gether about eighty townships, including some 
held of the rajas of Marwar and Bikanir, to 
secure their abstinence from plunder within their 
bounds. — Tod's Rajasthan., ii. p. 427. 

LARKS are singing birds ot Europe and Asia, 
of the sub-family Alaudinae. They have been 
arranged by Jerdon into the bush larks, true 
larks, and long-billed or desert larks. 

Mirafra Aiaamica, Bengal busii lark. 

M. affinifl, Madras bush lark. 

M. erythroptoro, red-wiiigod lark. 

M. cantilans, Jerdon, 

M. Horsfieldii, of Austmlia. 

M. Javanica, of Java. 

Ammimanes phsenicura, rufous tailed finch lark. 

A. lusitanioa, pale rufous hnoh lark. 

Pyrrhulauda grisea, black- bellied finch lark. 

Calandrella trachydaotyla, short-toed social lark. 

Alauda raytal, Indian sand lark. 

A. trihorhyncha, Himalayan skylark. 

A. gulgula, Indian skylark. 

A. Malabarica, Malabar skylark. 

Otocoris penicillata, horned lark. 

0. longirostis, long-billed horned lark. 

Spizal.iinla dova, srnall-crestc'd horned lark. 

Galorida cristata, large-crested lark. 

Oerthilauda desertorum, desert lark. 

Alauda gulgula is the common lark of the plains 
of India and of Bengal. A. Malabarica may 
bo somewhat inferior to the European skylark, 
so far as regards variety in the notes, but the 
difference is so very little, that the two birds 
could not bo distinguished by tlie voice alone, nor 
by the mode of flight. 

Alauda triborliyncha, Hodg.^ of the lower 
region, scarcely differs from the skylark of 
Europe, but it seldom mounts so iiigh or re- 
mains so long on wing. It is a summer visitor 
on'ly, po.ssihly migrating to the lowland valleys in 
winter. A Kashmir boatman would consider his 
eBtabli.shment incomplete witliout the Afghan ! 
lark, Melanocorypha torquata, saitl to frequent 
the valley of Kashmir in winter. The sweet 
notes of these songsters, issijing from the boats I 
as they pass up and down tlie river, are very 
(‘iichanting. In all tlie desert parts of Sind, 
the crested calandrc lark, the Oharndol, Galorida 
cristata, is plentiful. It is not unlike the sky- 
lark, is generally met with in flocks during the 
cold months, and is the most abundant lark on 
the plains of Upper India and table -land of the 
Peninsula. It is of rare occurrence in Britain, 
The song of this bird, also its mode of delivery 
of it in the air, are not very unlike that of the 
skylark, although it does not soar so high. 

Larks are often domesticated in S.E. Asia. 
In China, the Acridotheres cristellatus, the Shan- 
tung lark, has great facility in learning sounds, 
and will bark, mew, crow, cough, and sneeze, 
sometimes talk, Aqd a single bird will fetch £6. 
The Acridotheres will imitate the human voice 
accurately. In Ohlba, a starling is often domesti- 


cated; it is lively, good-natured, and cast 
tamed. They also tame the fork-tailed parus, 
the Leiothrix luteus of Scopoli. It is in form 
and habit like the robin of Britain, is pretty, 
olive green, black forked tall, with wing primaries 
bright yellow and red. It turns summersaults 
on its perch. They have a short, loud song. 
Canaries are sold in many shops of Japan. The 
grackle, Gracula religiosa, called the Mina, is 
largely domesticated. The partridge, tho shrike, 
are also largely domesticated. The hoopoe is to 
bo seen occasionally, — Blyik; Adams. 

LA ROQUE, author of a Voyage to Arabia 
the Happy, by the way of the Eastern Ocean and 
the Straits of the Rod Sea, performed by the 
French for the first time in a.d. 1708, 1709, and 
1710; also of a Journey in 1711, 1712, and 
1713, from Mocha to the Court of the King of 
Yemen. 

LARUS BRUNNICEPHALUS. Jerdon. Indian 
hooded gull. L. fuscus, lesser black -backed gull, 
of the Atlantic, Mediterranean, Red Sea, Indian 
Ocean, Cape of Good Hope, N. Zealand, Kabul 
(Burnes), Bay of Bengal. Xema ridibunda, or 
Larus ridibundus, is the black-headed gull of 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa; not rare in India, but 
less common than the nearly affined X. brunni- 
ccphalub. X. brunnicephala, Jerdon, the brown- 
heafied gull, and the Kroikocephalus ichthyaetus, 
Pallas, the great black -headed gull of all Asia. 
— Jerdon. 

LARVA, a caterpillar. In China, the dried 
larvjc of flies, Wuh-Kuh-ch’ung, Chin., are given 
to children ill with marasmus. See Insects. 

LAS, Tin. In Tibetan Buddhism, actions on 
which the destiny of human beings depend. 

LAS, IJiND., of Jhelum district, inferior land. 

I^AS, a section of Baluchistan bordering the 
Arabian Sea. Its ruler is styled the Jam. Las 
is separated from Lower Sind and the Indus 
delta by the llala mountains. 

It is a small maritime province, 100 miles 
long and 80 miles broad, and bounded on the 
north by the hills of Jhalawan, and east and we.st 
by high mountains. On the north is the Wii I I 
State, and on the south the Indian Ocean. 
Major Preedy gives the nanus of nine tribes of 
this province, as the Blioora, Goonga, Guddore. 
Ilungaryah, Mandra, Jioonja, Shaikh, Sabra, and 
Jamote ; but Colonel Goldsmid enumerates nine- 
teen, viz. — 


Jumote. 

Goonga. 

Guddra. 

Bodhur. 

Sabra and Achra. 

Boona. 

M uBsoor. 

Manga. 

Guddore. 

Moond ranee. 

Baradia. 

Waora. 

Angaryo. 

Sheikh. 

Merec. 

Zor. 

Rouujha. 

Musgona. 

Dhira. 



The Guddra, Guddon, or Guddo, settled' in 
Las, are an Arab tribe, there probably since tl)o 
first occupation of Mckran and Sind by Muhain- 
marlans. Tliey have characteristics similar to 
those of the Jokya, Numria, and Jutt, etc. Beyla 
is its capital, and is north of Sonmeanee, its prin- 
cipal seaport. In winter the climate is cool and 
dry, but the summer heata are great. It produces 
grain, and is occupied by the Ijassi division of 
the Lumri or Numri tribe. They have about 
twelve divisions or clans, one of which, tlie 
Jamhut, furnishes their chief or jam. They 
claim to trace their origin to Samar, who founded 
Samarcand, and acknowledge a consanguinity to 
the Bhattaof Jcysuhnir. The Lumri are an active, 
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hardy, pastoral people ; their wealth oonaiste in I 
flocks of goats, with fewer buffaloes and camels. I 
They despise agriculture ; wild Lumri are found 

f razing on the rocky banks of the Hab river. 

heir laj^uage varies little from that current in 
Sind. They manufacture coarse fabrics from the 
wool of their goats and camels. The Lumri eats 
meat almost raw, and is greatly addicted to the 
use of opium. Las has only two or three places 
for receipt of custom. Near one of these, Bela, 
are found coins, trinkets, and funereal iara Son- 
meanee contains numerous of the Mehman sect, 
and part of the fixed population of Bela is called 
Jaghdal. Hormara, a sterile district, with a port 
of same name, is subject to Las. Near Jabl 
Malan is a tribe called Gujur; at Garuki, the 
Sangur tribe ; and at Hormara, in Mekran, with 
four hundred houses, is a tribe of this name. 
The Hormara tribe say they came originally from 
Sind. Persani, west of Hormara, is a small port 
of two hundred houses. — Findlay. See Baluch- 
istan; Kalat. 

LASCAR. Anolo-Peus. A seaman ; a non- 
combatant in the army, from I^hkar, Pers., 
army ; a public follower of the ordnance or camp 
equip^e department. 

LASH, a small province adjoining that of 
Herat, to the north of Seistan, and south of 
Furra, one of the governments under Herat. 
Lash itself is a pkco of considerable strength in 
those parts, being a fort on a scarped hill or 
rock, which resisted all Kamran’s endeavours to 
take it. — Burner' Par. Pap. E. India., p. 134. 
I.ASIANTHERA APICAULIS. Thw. 

Stenmorui, Blume. | Urandra, Thw. 
Urukunii, . SlNOH, 

A very largo tree of Ooylou, growing in damp 
forests at 1000 to 3000 feet elevation. — Beddome^ 
FI. Sylv. 

LASSEN, a learned German philologist of the 
19th century, author of Commciitatio Geographica 
atquo Historica de Pentapomia Indica, Bonn 1827 ; 
Die Altpersischcii, Keil 1836 ; Die Taprobane 
hiaiila, Bonnie 1842 ; Indischo AUerthum Skunde, 
Indian Antiquities, 4 vols., 1847 to 1861. Ijossen 
drew up a fairly complete alphabet of .39 characterR 
of the cuneiform inscriptions, and translated those 
with which at that time Europe waa acquainted. 

LASURA. Hint;. Cordia latifuiia and 0. myxa 
fruits, the Sebesten of old writers, sweetish and 
highly mucilaginous fruit. Leaves uRed as fodder 
for (battle, and as plates or trenchers. Fruit 
edible and in great request. - PoweU\s Uundhook. 

J.ASWARI, a village in the Ulwar (Alwar) 
State of Ivajputana, in lat. 27'^ 33' 30" N., and 
long. 76° 64' 45" E. It is famous in Indian 
history as tlie scene of a great battle, won by 
Lord I^ake, on the Ist November 1803, which 
destroyed the Mahratta power in India. The 
engagement was the Rcverest in which the E. 1. 
Company’s troops had ever been engaged, not 
excepting that of Assaye. It was even reported 
tliat one-half tluur number was left on the field, 
killed or wounded. On the British side the 
casualties amounted to 824, one-fourth of which 
belonged to the 76th regiment, who bore the 
brunt of the action. An anned force of 9000, 
trained by Europeans and well armed, but from 
whom the Europeau officers had been withdrawn, 
were defeated by 7000 under Lake, only one 
regiment of which was English, the opposed 


forces, with this exception, being fellow-ooantry- 
men. Laswari is the best example of a battle 
fought by a purely Mahratta army against a 
force of combined European and native troops, 
the latter led by British ofiloers. It prores, as 
the actions on the Sutlej and in the Panjab 
proved subseauently, that native soldiers will 
nght splendidly, even aninst Europeans; that 
they only require to be led. Side by side with 
British troops, and opposed to an enemy whom 
those British tro' ps are eaw to encounter, they 
would vie with their Britiw comrades. At Las- 
wari, fighting a^inst the British without Euro- 
pean officers to lead them, they display^, writes 
the historian and eye-witness. Major Thom, a 
firmness of resolution and contempt of death, 
which would not fail to command the admiration 
of their oj^nents. — imp. Oaz. 

LAT. Hind., Sansk. An obelisk, a pillar, a 
staff, a oolumL, a monolith. The Lat pillars of 
North-Western India have been made famous in 
the world from having engraved on them ancient 
characters, now known os the Lat character, first 
deciphered by Mr. James Prinsep. At Allahabad 
is one of the famed Lat obelisks or pillars, a 
monolith containing a Gupta inscription on its 
surface. The more ancient engraving on this 
stone, and for whose exhibition we may conclude 
the pillar to have been expressly fashioned, con- 
sists, However, of a counterpart of the edicts of 
Asoks, which appear severally on the Lat at 
Dehli, the rocks of Girnar on the western coast, 
and Ohauli in Cuttack, in addition to the tran- 
script in vhe Semitic character on the rock at 
Kapurdigiri. The inscription contains 26 verses, 
which give a survey of the political divisions of 
India at the time, contain the names and titles of 
very many of the reigning families, and, extending 
beyond the boundaries of India, the regions of 
the great king of Persia, and the hordes of the 
Huns and Scythians. Though the capital of the 
Lunar princes had been removed to Hostinapur, 
and though Menu or the Miihabharat makes no 
allusion to the name of Allahabad, still its im- 
portance in the third century before Christ is 
established beyond a doubt by this coliimu of 
Asoka. 

The Bhitari Lat is a pillar in the Ghazipur 
district, bearing the same royal names and genea- 
logy as on that of Allahabad. 

The Dehli Lat is known a.s the pillar of Feroz, 
also the Golden l^at, fron- the gilt pinnacle or 
ball (Kaliisa) placed over it by h’eroz I’ughaloq, 
who reigned at Dehli from a.d. 1351 (a.ii. 752) 
til) 13HH (a. 11 . 790). 'rhi.s is ll»e iiiost reriiaikable 
of all the objects in the Kotiln, as well as the 
monument of highest antiquity in all Dehli. Till 
modern European scholars read and expounded 
itB inscrijitions, much erroneous opinion nad pre- 
vailed about this pillar. It was the club of Bbim 
Sena of the Hindus, the walking-stick of tin? 
old ernporor Feroz of the Muhammadans, and 
the pillar of Alexander the Great, in memory of 
his victory over Porus, with Greek inscriptions, of 
Tom Coryate and the other early English travel- 
lers, until, after the lapse of centuries, it once 
more became appreciable to the last ge Deration 
as one of the edict columns of Asoka. The pillar 
that is now just outside the Dehli gate of the 
city, was originally on the west bank of the 
Jumna, in tluj district of Salora, not far from 
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Kbiiembad, which is at the foot of the Siwaiik long insoription immediately below, which 
mountaina, 90 cos from Dehli. But the original completely round the pillar. The hmt ten unes 
site of the pillar ia supposed by Cunningham to of the eastern face, as well as the whole of the 
have been somewhere near the ancient capital continuous inscription round the shaft, are peculiar 
of Shrughna, described by Hiwen Thsang as to the Dehli pillar. The second inscription is 
possessing a large vihar, and a grand stupa of that which records the victories of the Cfbanhan 
Asoka’s time containing relics of Buddha. The prince, Visala Deva (Beesildeo), whose power 
pillar is stated to have been conveyed by land extended 4rom Himadri to Vyndhia.* This record 
on a truck to Khizerabad, from whence it was of the fame of the Chauhan consists of two 
floated down to Ferozabad or New Dehli This separate portions, the shorter one being placed 
removal took place about the vear 1856, by the immediately above Asoka's edicts, and the longer 
orders of Feroz Shah, as is said, to confound the one immediately below them. But, as both are 
Hindus, who bad boasted of its immoveable fixity dated in the same year, viz. S. 1220, or A.D. 1168, 
in the earth. Underneath the pillar had been and refer to the same prince, they may be con- 
found a large 'square stone, which also was trans- sidered as forming only one inscription, 
ported and placed in the same position as before, The inscription is in a more recent character 
when the pillar was put up in the courtyard of below, and is in Sanskrit, to the effect that raja 
the palace of Feroz. In the face of this circum- Vigrah or Visala Deva had in a.d. 1169? caused 
stantial account, which a contemporary writer this pillar to be inscribed afresh, to declare that 
has left of the removal of the pillar, it can by the said raja, who reined over the Sikambari, 
no means be taken for the same that the bard had subdued all the regions between the Himavat 
Ghand speaks of * as telling the fame of the and Vindhya. 

Chauhan.^ This must have been some other This monolith, like the kindred pillar at Alla- 
column that stood at Negumbode, and has dis- habad, was in the first instance exclusively 
appeared from causes not known now to anybody, devoted to the exhibition of a counterpart text 
The head of the Feroz Lat is now bare ; there is of the edicts of Asoka, but succeeding geflerations 
now no ornamentation of black and white stone- have taken advantage of the ready prepared 
work surrounded by a gilt pinnacle, from which, monument to supplement a record of their own 
no doubt, it received its name of Minar Zarin, prowess. Of the two stone pillars at Dehli, one 
or golden pillar ; but this gilt pinnacle was still was moved down, as has been said, from near 
in its place in a.d. 1611, when William Finch Khizerabad, at the foot of the Himalaya; the 
entered Dehli, as he describes the stone pillar of other was taken from Mirat. 

Bimsa, which, after passing through three several Iron Pillar at Dehli . — In the centre of the 
storeys, rises 24 feet above them all, having mosque, says Colonel Yule, there is to be seen an 
on the top a globe surmounted by a crescent. enormous metal pillar. The height of the pillar 
The pilW is a single shaft of pale pinkish sand- above ground is 22 feet, and its greatest diameter 
stone, being of the usual heiglit of all Asoka's a little more than 16 inches. The pillar was 
pillars, 42 feet 7 inches, of which the upper considered by James Prinsep to date from thb 
portion, 85 feet in length, has received a very third or fourth century. The inscription on it 
nigh polish, while the remainder is left quite has no date, but is scarcely earlier than a.p. 800. 
rough. It seems that all the pillars of that Many letters agree with the Kanouj Nagari, but 
monarch were made to his particular order of a the general aspect is more modern. It concludes 
certain specified length. Tna weight is rather with an invocation to Vishnu. It mentions also 
more than 27 tons. The numerous pillars of prince Dhava, a usurper, at Hastinapur. The 
Asoka, all of one size, but of a variety of stones, inscription is punched upon the pillar, and the 
arising from the respective rocks from which only thing remarkable in it is the mention of the 
they were quarried, exhibit an unequal workman- Bactrians, called Vahlika, being still in Sind, 
ship which may help to throw some light on the From the compound letters used, the inscription 
state of sculptural art amongst the ancient must be long after the fifth century. 

Hindus in diSrent parts of India, There are Nigumhode . — A column is alluded to by Ghaqd, 
two principal inscriptions on Feroz Shah’s pillar, as telling the fame of the Chauhan, and he 
besiaes several minor records of pilgrims and it was placed at Nigumhode, a place of pilgrimage 
travellers from the first centuries of the Christian on the Jumna, a few miles below Dehli. It has 
era down to the present time. The oldest in- disappeared. 

scriptious for which the pillar was originally Benares . — One of Asoka’s edict columns is 
erected, comprise the well-known edicts of Asoka, erected at Benares. It is of stone, with many 
which were promulgated in the middle of the carvings and inscriptions. All Asoka’s columns 
third century B.c. in the ancient Pdli, The appear to be of the same height, 42 feet 7 
alphabetical characters, which are of the oldest inches, inclusive of the part underground. The 
form that has yet been found in India, are most one at Benares and the other at Allahabad 
clearly and beautifully cut, and there are only measure exactly the same altitude. The columns 
a few letters of the whole record lost by the were erected only in large, populous, and opulent 
peeling off of the surface of the stone. The cities, 

inscription ends with a short sentence, in which Ghazipur.^ A. Buddhist pillar at Ghazipur has 
king Asoka directs the setting up these monoliths an inscription on it in Sanskrit, not pure nor easily 
indifferent parts of India as follows: ‘Let this intelligible. This inscription, like one of Allahabad, 
religious edict be engraved on stone pillars (Sila is intruded on a Buddhist column, and is subse- 
stbamba) and stone tablets (Sila phaiaka), that quent to it, as it carries on the Gupta family from 
it may endure for ever.’ The record consists of l^mudra to the boy Mahendra. Chandragupta 
lour distinct inscriptions on the four sides of the 2d and Kumara Gupta followed the Vishnu wor- 
oolumn facing the cardinal points, and of one ship, but Skanda Gupta attached himself to the 
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opposite doctrincB, now bo prevalent, of the 
mysterious and sanguinary Tantra. Skanda G upta 
was dispossessed of his kingdom, for a time, by a 
treacherous minister. This was the case when 
the Chinese traveller Hiwen Thsang reached 
Behar, in the seventh century, and he may refer 
to the event mentioned in the inscription ; but he 
calls the king by a name construed to be Siladitya, 
and no king of this name reigned in Behar, nor 
nearer than in (Jnjerat. The Gupta, probably, 
succeeded ‘the Buddhist kings of Behar. The 
absence of the insertion of the Tantra in the 
Allahabad inscription, and their insertion here, 
would seem to indicate the period of the origin of 
this worship. The character used is the same as 
Allahabad No. 2, or Kanoui Nagari, with numer- 
ous mis-BpnJlinga. The date is subsequent to 
Allahabad No. 2; and, Dr. Mill says, not earlier 
than Charlemagne in Europe, a.d. 800, if the 
Gupta be those of the Parana. Moreover, the 
mention (»f the scctarial worship of the Bhagavata 
and Tantra makes the date comparatively modern ; 
Indra, Varuna, Yama, Krishna, Siva, 8ita, the 
Tantra, J3evaki, the mother of Krishna, Rudra, 
are mentioned, and loads of forest timber are col- 
lected for the completion of sacrifices for Indra, 
Varuna, and Yama only, and not for Siva or 
Vishnu. The kings or princes mentioned are the 
great king, Gupta; his son, do., Ghatot Kacha: 
do.. King of kings, Chandrogupta ; do., King of 
kings, Samudra Gupta ; do., Ohn.idragupta 2d ; 
do., Kiunara Gupta ; do., Skanda Gupta, a minor ; 
Mahendra Gupta ? 

Mr. Carleylle found unfinished monoliths of 
sandstone on hills in Rupbas in the Bharatpur 
State ; one of them 33^ feet, another 22J feet. 

Dhouli in Inscriptions in the Lat 

character were discovered here by Lieut. Kittoe. 
The character used in the inscriptions in the ^t 
character are those of Allahabad and intermediate 
between these two ; also a cliaracter at Balibhi, 
and the parallelogram - headed character of 
Seoni. 

Asoka’s pillars in Orissa are of sandstone. 

At Ju?iir there are two inscriptions, one on the 
Naneh ghat is in keeping with the inscriptions on 
the Dehli pillar and Girnar rock. 

The Girnar inscription was supposed by Mr. J. 
Prinsep to be Pali. 

Lat Character,--lt was a remark of Colonel 
Tod, liCt UB master the characters on the columns 
of Indraprestha, Prayag, and Mewar, on the rocks 
of Junagarh, at Bijoli, and on the Aravolli, and 
in the Jain temples scattered over India, and then 
we shall be able to turn our regard to Indian 
history. This was effected by Mr. James Prinsep, 
who made the observation that the language^ of 
the Lat inscriptions differs from every existing 
written idiom, and is, as it were, intermediate 
between the Sanskrit and the Pali. The nouns 
and particles in general follow the Pali structure. 
The verbs are more frequently nearer to the 
Sanskrit forms; but in neither, any more than in 
grammatical Pali, is there any peat dissimilarity 
from Sanskrit That on the Bhilsa monument is 
in the Gupta class of ins^ptions. Numerals were 
first supposed to be discovered by Mr. James 
Prinsep on the Bhilsa monument In the Buddh- 
ist piluff inscriptions, the dates were uniformly 
expressed at full length. 

Lat, an early Pali alphabetical (^aracter, so 


called from the pillars whereon it is used, is the 
same as Aryan, but larger, inscribed on rocks «t 
Kapurdigiri in Afghanistan, in the parallel Semitic 
writing, and at Cuttack, at Dehli on a pillar, 
also on pillars at Allahabad, BetUa, Multiah, 
and Radhia, in the true Pali, of Indian origin. 
One Dehli pillar, square, on each face is a framed 
inscription. Another pillar, facing cardinal points, 
near Dehli, is calleil Pillar of Feroi, the reading 
of which somewliat differs from that of the 
others. Thoug’i resembling the Girnar inscription 
in general purport, these inscriptions differ con- 
siderably in the structure of certain sentences. 
The Dehli inscription seems to have been directed 
to a more refined people. 

Pillar of Feroz, so called because it stands on 
the summit of a large building supposed to have 
been erected by Feroz Shah, who reigned in Dehli 
between a.d. 1351 and 1388. Feroz pillar, 37 
feet high, is a Bmgle*Btone, hard and round. Its 
circumference where it joins the buiMing is lO^ 
feet. It has an ancient l^at inscription, and one 
with a more recent character below in Sanskrit, 
as noticed above. 

Lat Inscriptions — Asoka’s Jirst edict prohibits 
the sacrifice of animals for food or in sacrifice, 
and enjoins moral virtues. 

The second edict provides medical aid through- 
out his dominions ; orders planting of trees, and 
weiis to be dug, along the sides of roads. 

The third edict is in the twelfth year of Piya- 
dasi’s inauguration, and enjoins a quinquennial 
humiliation. 

The jourth edict of the twelfth year of Piyadasi 
compares the past condition of his country with 
that then existing. 

The Ji/tk edict records the appointments ot 
ministers of religion or missionaries. 

The sixth edict appoints pativedaka^ oustodet 
morum, also criminal magistrates 

The seventh edict contains the kiog^ desire to 
reconcile diversities of religious opinions. 

The eighth edict contrasts the carnal enjoyments 
of former rajas with the harmless amusements of 
the king, — visits to holy people, almsgiving, 
re^ct to elders, etc. 

The ninth edict continues the thread of a moral 
discourse, the Dharma Mangalam, happiness of 
virtue, benevolence, reverence, charity. 

The tenth edict comments on Yaso va Kiti va, 
ihe glory of renown, founded on the vain and 
transitory deeds of this world, and the higher 
objects of life. 

The eleventh edict, at DhauH and Oimar, upholds 
that the imparting of Dharma is the chisfMt of 
charitable donations. 

The twelfth edict is addressed to all unbelievers 
with entreaty. 

The fourteenth is summary of the preceding, and 
is complete in itself. 

LAT and Manat, mentioned in the Koran, 
traction says, are the names of the idols of Batnian. 
Lat, Uzzah, and Minat were demigods of the 
Koresh tribe in the time of Mahomed. — Mohun 
Lais Travels^ p. 90 ; Palgrave. 

LATA, or Larike, the ancient names of the 
couDtrv about the mouth of the Nerbadda on the 
Gulf of Cambay. See Lar. 

LATAKIAH, a seaport town of Syria, the 
ancient Laodicea. 70 miles from Tripoli. In 1822 
it was destroyed by an earthquake. 



LATANIER. 


LATHYRUS SATIVUS. 


LATANIER, a plant of China, ■which haa epread 
throughout the East Indies. 

LATERITE. Cabook, Singh. A clay iron ore 
peculiar to India. It covers the western coast 
almost continuously, and for the most part up to 
the very foot of the ghats, from near Bombay to 
Ceylon. It is found in detached beds along the 
Coromandel coast, near Madras and Nellore, Raja- 
raundry, and Samulcottah, extending into Cuttack. 
It caps the loftiest Bummits of the Eastern and 
Western Ghats, and some of the isolated peaks in 
the tablC'land in the interior. A small patch of 
it is to be seen in Berar on the left bank of a river, 
eleven miles N. of Amrnoti, on the road to Ellich- 

f »ur, and it covers all the country around BerhT. 
t occurs in the Southern Mahratta country, 
Mysore, Salem, Coimbatore, South Arcot, the 
Carnatic, and Tanjore. It is found in Malwa, and 
in many parts of Bengal and Ceylon. It fringes 
the shores of Burma, Malacca, and Siam, and 
appears on the coast of Singapore and Sumatra. 
It is found in boulders and rolled masses all along 
the Malabar coast from Bombay north to Gogo in 
the Gulf of Cambay. Beyond the region of the 
formation itself, pieces of it have been met with 
three hundred feet under the surface, in the blue 
clay beds at Calcutta, as also in similar beds of 
lesser thickness in Bombay, and close by Cambay 
and Kurachee ; so that the formation at one time 
was probably much more extensive than at pre- 
sent. Its colour is of a red irony or brick-dust 
hue, sometimes deepened into dark-red. It is 
'marked with whitish stains, and is occasionally 
cellular or perforated with tu biform holes. It 
rarely if ever contains either crystals or organic 
remains, is never stratified or columnar, and 
generally spreads out in vast sheets over the 
surface of the plutonic or volcanic rocks. When 
the upper surface is cleared away, the rock below 
is found soft and easily cut into blocks of any 
form. It quickly hardens and darkens in hue by 
exposure to the air, and is then not at all liable 
to decomposition or injury from the weather. 
The Arcaae Inquisition at Goa is built of it, also 
St. Mary’s Church, Madras, and the old fortress 
of Malacca. It is called by the natives, from its 
worm-eaten api^carance, Kire-ka-patthar, or Sili- 
ka-patthar. The Tamilar coll it uhori kullu and 
Vettic kullu, and on the Malabar coast it is t(‘rmed 
Stika kullu. There are two strong objections to 
supposing laterites to be the decomposed rock 
over which they lie ; first, because were such the 
case, we ought to observe at the foot of a laterite 
hill a gradual blending of the laterite into the 
secondary greenstone, but such has never pre- 
sented itself. — Carter's Geological Papers on 
Western India^ p. 77 ; Cole on Laterite^ in Madras 
Journal Lit, and Soc. ; Newbold in Asiatic Society's 
Transactions. 

LATES CALCARIFER, a fish of the southern 
seas, the Begti or Cockup of Europeans. 

LATES HEPTADACTYLUS. Lacepede. 

Peroa maxima, Sonnerat. Pandoo menoo, JRusselt. 
Holooentre heptadaotyle, Ooiui vacti, Ham. 
Lacepede, Latei nobilis, Cuv, and Fed. 

This fish inhabits the sea and estuaries of Pen- 
ang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, and Madras. 
It yields little isinglass, owing to the thinness of 
the air-vessel. That of a fish when dried weighs 
upwards of one ounce. At Penang this kind sells 
at the rate of 25 to $0 dollars per pikul. L. 


nobilis is a fish much esteemed in Calcutta. It is 
the Ikan siyaktip of the Malays. 

LATHE. Indian carpenters use a lathe, con- 
sisting of two rough upright supports mortised 
into two bars, one of which is fixed while the 
other may be adjusted by sliding along two slms 
of wood or bamboo, to which it is then fixed by 
moveable wedges ; a boy having in his two hands 
the ends of a cord pas^ round the work to be 
turned, causes it to revolve as in the pole lathe. 
When the work cannot be so fitted, the lathe used 
by brass-smiths is had recourse to ; in this a kind 
of rough wooden mandrel, with a broad face 
snjcared with Inc for fixing objects to be wrought, 
works between a back centre as in the carpenter’s 
lathe and a collar shaped, the collar being formed 
of a plank sawn down the middle and embracing 
the mandrel, which is turned to fit. — Rohde, MSS. 

LATHI. Hinp. a staff, a club. Lathial or 
Lathiwal, a clubman armed with a bludgeon. 


LATHS or Shingles. 

Du latten, Lattes, . Fa. I Oorrentl It. 

Latten, Ger. | Slegii, ..... Rus. 


These are largely used in Burma for the tiling 
of houses, in lieu of slates. 

LATHYRUS, a genus of plants, many of them 
handsome when in flower, but requiring sticks or 
trellis- work to support them. L. cicera of Spain 
has poisonous seeds. L. iuconspicuus, Linn.^ is a 
plant of Sind. L. pratensis, Linn., is the meadow 
pea of temperate climates ; L. silvestris and L. 
tuberosus can be utilized for fodder plants. L. 
ofloratus, sweet-pea. Tlie seed should be sown 
after the rains, at the commencement of the cold 
season, in pots. It is very seldom that they 
blossom in India. — Riddell. 

LATHYRUS APHACA. 

Chuna, Bura chunR,H!Nl>. | Jangli matar, . . HiKD. 

Its ripe seeds when largely eaten are narcotic ; 
when ground are said to be harmless. 

LATHYRUS SATIVUS. L. 

Teora, .... Beno. Kisari Hind. 

Gilbaii, .... Eg^it. Mattar, Chural, . ,, 

Vetch, Chickling do., Enq. Karaa, Karil, . Ladakh. 

Lnng, 1 . . . Guj. Masang, .... Pers. 

Cultivated in many parts of India, but, being 
very rich in nitrogenous matter, requires to be 
largely diluted, and it is not considered a whole- 
some food either for man or beast. It is often 
cultivated in the plains of the Panjab as a cold- 
weather field crop for its pulse, and is grown to 
12,000 feet in Tibet. The grain is grey-coloured, 
with minute specks of black, also a tain line of 
black passes all round the seed as if to separate it 
into two halves. It is used as a pulse, being made 
into dal, but is bard and indigestible. Its com- 
position in 100 is 

Moisture, .... 10*10 Fatty or oily matter, 0*96 
Nitrogenous matter, 31*60 Mineral constituents, 
Starchy matter, . 54*26 ash, ..... 3*19 
Like L. cicera, its continuous use induces paralysis 
both in man and animals. Dr. Thomson observed 
at Saspola at least thirty people, of all ages, from 
a full-grown man to an infant, and of both sexes 
indifferently, who had been attacked with paralysis 
within the previous two years, and he attributed 
it to this plant. The palsy was confined to the 
lower extremities, and differed much in degree. 
The sufferers were in other respects the most 
healthy and good-looking portion of the inhabit- 
ants. — Ainslie ; Stewart; Thomson's Tr.p. 391. 
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LAW, Monsieur. 


LATRODECTES LAGUBRlSi ft spidor cftlled i 
Kftrft-Kurt bjr the Kirghiz. It is about the size of ] 


the crater of an extinct volcano, and farther west 
the site of the Aden cantonment is also the crater 


the iinger-nail ; it is very poisonous, and it is said of an extinct volcano. On the cast, twenty miles 
can kill a man and animals. It can jump several north of Chittagong, is Sita Kund, a hot Bnrinc 


feet; it lives in the grass.— Sc^uy/er, ii. p. 123. the gaseous exhalations on the surface of which 
8®® Spider. may be inflamed by the application of fire. 

LATTICE LEAF, the Ouvirandra fenestralis of Volcanic fire has frequently broxen out from the 
Madagascar, might beneficially be introduced into bosom of the ocean opposite Cheduba Island, in 
India. The interstices between the veins of the lat. 19° N. ; and a few miles south of Pondicherey, 
leaf are open, instead of being filled with cellular in a.d. 1757, a sub-marine eruption also took 
tissue BA in ordinary leaves, hence its lace or place. The volcanic fire near Cheduba, as was 
lattice-like appearance. The fleshy root, when described by an eye-witness, in 1846 rose into 


tissue BA m ordmary leaves, hence its lace or place. The volcanic fire near Cheduba, as was 
lattice-like appearance. The fleshy root, when described by an eye-witness, in 1846 rose into 
cooked, yields a farinaceous substance resembling the air as a brilliant column of fire, illuminating 


the yam ; hence its native name, Ouvirandrano, the sea for miles. From the south-eastern point 
literally yam of the water. — Mr. Ellu, Madagascar, of Java, in lat. 9° S., and long. 114° E., to 
LAUGHING JACKASS or Feathered Jackass, Chittagong, a distance of 3000 miles, are twenty- 
a bird of Australia. It has a peculiar gurgling seven known active volcanoes and twenty-nine 
call like laughter. extinct ones. 

LAUGHING KINGFISHER, Dacelo gigantea LAVAJAH, timber, short round logs of 


of Australia, seldom approaches the water, but timber in the Madras market, from 12 to 16 feet 
lives in the dry scrub, and feeds like birds of in length, 2 to 8J feet square, 
prey upon insects, reptiles, and small mammals ; is LAV AL. Francis Pyrard de Laval went to 
excessively adroit in catching mice, and will wait, India in 1601. He was detained in the Maldives 
OB patiently as a cat, at a hole whence it expects for several years, and about 1609-11 he was in 
one to emerge. His note strangely resembles a rude Goa, where he found Italians, Germans, Flemings, 
powerful laugh, and may be often heard far. The rnd Frenchmen, and men from all parts of Asia, 
regularity with which this laughter rings through He found there also three Englishmen, prisoners 
the Australian forest at certain hours of the day of the Portuguese, whom he describes as a proud- 


has given it the name of the Settlers’ Clock. 

LAURACEJE. Lindl. The cinnamon tribe of 
plants, comprising about 17 genera and 86 species, 
viz. daphnidium, litsflea, tetranthera, cylico- | 
daphne, actinodaphne, cryptocarya, beilschmiedia, 
machilus, alseodaplino, camphora, cinnainomum, 
haosia, apolonias, aperula, pheebe, hernandia, 


lindera, lauruB. The most important economically Lavendola, Spigo, 
ai*e the species of alseodapline, beilschmiedia, Twelve specie 
cinnaraomum, daphnidium, lauruB,litB8Ba, machilus, only two oi whi 
and tetranthera. common lavend 

LAUREL, a term applied to various plants, lavender, L. spic 
Laurus nobilis, Linn., the sweet bay of Italy, is oil of lavender i 
the laurel of poets ; Cerasus laurocerasus is the spirits of wine 
common laurel of English shrubberies ; and the water, and the 1 
Portuguese laurel is C. Lusitania, and the name on porcelain, an 
is given in India to the variegated croton. for artists. En 

l^auruB nobilis, Linn. ^ . 


looking set, who, though in chains, took every 
opportunity of showing their contempt for the 
F rench and other foreigners around them. 
LAVENDER. 

Lavendel, Da.,^U.,G.,8w. I.iavAndQla, . . Lat., Sp. 
lA^vand^, .... Kb. Alfaeeraa, . . . Port. 
Ustakhudas, . . Hind. Unyetahnayatrava, Kns. 


Hub-ul-ghar (berry), Arab. 
Sweet bay, .... Eno. 


Warrior’s laurel, 
Zafnee, . . . 


Its berries are used in medicine in India, with first it is nearly colourless, but gradually acquires 
the Greek name Daphne corrupted into Zakiiee a pale amber tint. Lavender water ia the dia- 
and Zafnee — ifou/e ■ O’ Sh lavender flowers. 

LAVA and Kuaa’ twin eons of Hama and Sita, Uvandula spica, R C Sita-ki-pungeri, Doin. 
born after Rama had repudiated Site, and brought This native of Burmie grows to great perfection 
op in the hermitage of Valraiki. Kuaa built on the Neilglicrry Hilla. Ihe buah there baa a 
KW-athalionthebrowofthe Vindhja. the capital strong aromatic scent, but seldom Burvives more 


Lavendel, Da.,^U.,G.,.Sw. I.iavAndQla, . . Lat., Sp. 
lAhvand^, .... Kb. Alfaeeraa, . . . Port. 
Ustakhudas, . . Hind. Unyetahnayatrava, Bus. 
Lavendola, Spigo, . It. EtpUego, .... Sp, 

Twelve species of lavender have been described, 
only two of which are of much interest, viz. the 
common lavender, Lavandula vera, and French 
lavender, L. spica. The former yields the fragrant 
oil of lavender used in perfumery, its solntion in 
spirits of wine forming what is called lavender 
water, and the latter oil of spike, used by painters 
on porcelain, and in the propaiation of varnishes 
for artists. English oil of lavender is prepared 
chiefly at Mitcham in Surrey, where the plant is 
extensively cultivated for the purpose, ft is in 
highest perfection when about a year old. At 
first it is nearly colourless, but gradually acquires 
a pale amber tint. Lavender water is the dis- 
tilled water of Jarender flowers. 

Lavandula spica, D.C Sita-ki-pungeri, Dukij. 


of Kosala. Kusa and Lava were the firet rhapsod- 
ists, and to this day Kusilava, their combined 
name, means a reciter of poems. Kusa's eldest 


than two years. The volatile oil is limpid, veiy 
transparent, yellowish -white ; four parts contain 
nearly two of camphor. Often adulterated with 


son kusamba, founded Kusambi, the modern the oil of turpenUne, and of a specif of lavender 

Kftiouj. Accordiug to a legend relating to them, of superior aromatic power, though more acrid. 

Rama, previous to sacrificing a horse, bad sent it Oil much used by porcelain painters, and oalM 

off, but Kusa and Lava seized and held it till Kama oil of spue. 

came and recognised his two sons. Lava was Lavandula stoechas, W. 

famed for his strength and his skill as an archer. iE-ta-kudM, . . Arab. | ^to-kuchii, . . Arab. 

LAVA, a volcanic product, is very abundant at Oottokhudui, . „ | French lavender, . Ewo. 
Aden. In the Rajmahal Hills are several ou^ur- This is much prized by Arabs, as an ex- 
incB of lava which have taken place at diflerent pectorant and antiapwmodic. It ia imported 


epochs, and numerous thermal springs close to into Bombay 
wese hills still proclaim the existence of subter- medicinally by 
ranean fires. The lake of Loonar, about two miles 489 ; 


into Bombay from the Persian Gulf, and is used 
medicinally by the natives of India. — 0*Sh. p. 


in oirouiziference, is a body of water low down in j LAW, Monstxur, a desoendsnt of John Law, 



LAW. 


LAW. 


of Lauriston, who started the South Sea Compauy. Muhammadan rajas and nawsbs, were selected for 
Monsieur liSw, in 1748, defended Ariacopang, seats in Council, to represent all classes of the 
and subsequently commanded the French troops empire. The judges ceased to bo members of the 
with Chanda Sahib at Trichinopoly. His com- Legislative Councils, and these then assumed the 
mand. was not advantageous to the French in- representative character which they still retain, 
terests. He delivered up Chanda Sahib to Monaji The members when speaking do not rise from 
Rno, and on the 8d June capitulated, and sur- their seats. The Anglo-Indian Legislature, before 
rendered himself and all his troops and stores to acting, has ever been careful to ascertain the 
MajCr lAwrence. — Orine. opinions of all local functionaries conversant with 

the questions under consideration. In the High 
Adalat, Sharra, . Arab. I Dharma, Dhamma.SANSK. Courts at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, Euro- 
Dad, Smriti, . . Hind. 1 pean as well as native judges sit, and there may 

The laws by which British India is now ruled bo mentioned Rama Prasad Roy, the first native 
are the successive development of legislative judge of the High Court ; Shambunath Pandit, 
action by circular orders, by regulations, by Acts, Dwarkanath Mitra, and Anukul Chandra Mukarji, 
and by legislative councils. In the earliest practice three native judges of the Calcutta High Court, 
of tho English East India Company, its civil and Mutusami Iyer at Madras, 
servants were ruled by letter wnting, Warren The great lawgiver of the Hindus is supposed 
Hastings, the first Governor- General, promulgated to have lived at some time subsequent to B.C. 1400. 
rules and published laws in the shape of regula- The book of Institutes that bears his name, called 
tions, but Ixird Cornwallis was the father of the Manava Dharmasastra, seems to have been a 
Indian legislation. He put the perpetual settle- compilation from the various laws in force through- 
ment regulation into regular sections and clauses ; out a part of Northern India and of existing law- 
he estamished civil and criminal tribunals in their books or Dharmasastras. Since his time there 
several grades, police superintendence, rules for have been numerous glossaries, digests of text- 
the salt and customs departments, and all the books, and commentaries, forming the authorities 
various agencies indicating that the East India for the five schools of Bengal, Mithila, Benares, 
Company was assuming its imperial position. Mahratta, and Dravira. Menu's Institutes were 
This mode of creating laws continued through the translated by Sir William Jones, 
administrations of I^ord Minto, the Marquess of After the Institutes of Menu come the Codes of 
Hastings, Ijord Amherst, and Lord William Ben- Yajnavalkya and Parasara. Raghunandana, who 
tinck, largely aided by the Boards of Revenue, the is the author of a complete digest for Bengal, 
Boards of Customs, Salt, and Opium, tho Judges lived in tho 16th century. The Vivada Bhangar- 
of Sessions, and the Sadr Adalat Court, whoso nava, a code of Hindu law, according to the 
suggestions, in letters and minutes, were sub- Bengal school, by Jagan - natha Tarkalankara, 
initted to the Secretary to Government in the written at the end of the 18th century. 

Home Department, who, with the aid of a member The Miihala school has the Vivada Chintamani 
of the Council, laid the matter before the Governor- by Vachaspati Misra, who also wrote the Vya- 
Geueral. A draft was then published in the vahara Chintamani. 

official Gazette, and finally passed, with such The Benares school has three law-books, the 
alterations and additions as the press and public Vivada Chandra, by Lakhima Devi ; the Vivada 
bodies may have suggested. Many of these Ratnakara, W Chandeswara ; and the Vivada 
regulations were lengthy and cumbrous, but they Tandava, by Ratnakara. 

were framed by men thoroughly conversant with Smarta Bbattaoharya wrote the Vyavahara 
the habits and languages of the native community, Tatwa, a modem work on law, according to the 
fearless of responsibility, and early taught to rule Bengal school of Raghunandana. 
the varied races of India with the equity and The Vyavahara Mayukha is a Mahratta law- 
vigour which orientals value. There had been a book, by Nilakantha Bhatta. It was translated 
local legislature at Madras and one at Bombay ; by Major Borrodale. 

but at the renewal tho charter in 1833, these In the Telingana portion of the south of India, 
were abolished, and the regulations became * Acts the work that is deemed authoritative in the 
of the Governor-General in Council.* Also, the Hindu law of inheritance is the Saraswati Vilasa, 
ludia cabinet had consisted of the Governor- a code of laws which raja Pratapa Rudra Deva, a 
General, a military and two civilian members ; ruler in Orissa, caused to be written in the early 
but in 1833 a legal member was added, the most years of tho 16th century. The title means the 
prominent of whom have been Macaulay, Amos, recreations of the goddess of learning. It is in 
Charles Cameron, and Bethune. Sanskrit, and it purports to embrace the whole 

At the last renewal of theE. I. Co.’s charter in range of the rehgious, moral, and civil laws of 
1858, a Legislative Council was formed distinct the Hindus. It continues to be of some authority 
from the Executive Council, its members being the to the northward of the Pennar river, but even 
cabinet, with the addition of members for Bengal, there it is in a fi^t measure supplanted bji| 
BomlMiy, Madras, the N.W. Provinces, and two the commentary of Vijianeswara, the prevailing 
judges of the old Supreme Court This form authority in Southern India. The Saraswati 
last^ through seven years, during which a Penal Vilasa seems to have most in common with the 
Code, a Code of Civil and Criminal Procedure, a Mitaksbara. Yimuta Vahana’s Digest, theauthor- 
Rent Act, and other important measures were ity generallv followed in Bengal, does not seem to 
passed ; but during Viscount Canning’s adminis- to be anywhere referred to. 
tration, and the period of office of lx>rd Halifax The trial scene in the Mrichohhakati is regarded 
as Secretary of State for India, the le^latures of as a true scene in an ancient Hindu court of 
Bombay and Madras were re-esta^ished, and justice in Northern India, 
eminent officials and merchants, and Hindus and In the south of India the Mitaksbara is the 
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rccwved authority with the British courts, and Meplng ri?er wliicli unites with the Menim riytf. 
Mr. Justice Inncs is of opinion that the rules of A body of savage Lawa dwell east of the Salwin 
Hindu law are furly represented in the Mitaksbara river, in lat 22® N., and long. 98® 40' E., with the 
and other such works. ^ wild Kakni, Shan, and Nutsa on the east. A 

Learned British lawyers have had their thoughia Lawa population also dwell on the watershed 
directed to a possible codification of the Hindu between the Ira wadi and Mcnam, on the frontier 
civil law, and with that object Mr. Justice Cun- of Siam and Ava. Dr. .Latham considers tho 
ningham, in 1877, framed a digest to help forward word to be the same as I.#ao, Lau, or Laos. — 
what seemed to him a great desideratum for tho Lath(ini» Eih, See India, 
country. The diflSculty, however, that is en- LAAVANG or Kulit Lawang. Malay. The 
conntered arises from the fact that the Hindu clove bark of commerce. According to Crawford 
population consists of numerous races, who through (p. 215), this is the bark of the Cinnamomum 
iiiousands of years have each been following sint'), and takes its name from having a clove 
their own social customs. Dr. W. W. Hunter flavour. It is a product of Bonieo, and an object 
plainly says that the codes of Menu and Yajna- of export to China. 

Vidkya, on which all the later law-books and LAWRENCE. Sir Henry Lawrence, an officer 
commentaries profess to depend, only recorded of the Bengal army who was employed in 1842 as 
the usages of certain Brahmanical centres in the Political Agent, in 1853 as Resident at Ajmir, in 
north, and perhaps did not fairly record even them. 1857 as Resident at Oudh. He was besieged In 
All Muhammadan law is founded on the Koran, Lucknow during the mutiny, was defeated at 
niid is inseparably bound up with the religion of Chinhut 80th June 1^57, ana on the 4th July he 
Liam. But the commentanes upon their religion died from a gunshot wound. The Lawrence 
and law which have been produced by their two Asylums, a series of educational institutions for 
great sects, the Sunni and the Shiah, are almost European children, were endowed by him. 
innumerable. The Sunni have four distinct schools John Laird Mair Lawrence, Baron Lawrence, 
of jurisprudence, the Shafai, Maliki, Hanbali, and a Bengal civil servant who rose to be Govemor- 
Hanifi, each named after its founder, the moat General and Viceroy of India. He was Chief 
important being that founded by Abu Hanifa, bom Commissioner in the Panjab during the revolt 
A.D. 699. This learned doctor had a true judicial and rebellion of 1857. By his energy he saved 
nund, and gave great scope to reason in his inter- the Panjab, and contributed materially to up- 
pretation of tho maxims of the Koran. His hold British supremacy in India. He had, in 
teachings prevail in India. In the early years of 1856, been created a K.C.B. for his work in the 
British rule in India their Muhammadan law was Panjab, in 1857 he was promoted to the dignity 
administered both in civil and criminal cases, of G.C.B. for his services on the outbreak of the 
But there has been framed for all India a criminal mutiny. In 1858 he was further honoured by 
code, famed for its justice, humanity, and com- being created a baronet and a member of the 
prehensiveness ; and their civil law is still in force, Privy Council, and on the institution of the Order 
and under an Act passed in 1864 the judges of the Star of India was created a K.C.S.I. The 
decide cases upon their own knowledge and Court of Directors of the East India Company 
judgment. granted him a life pension of £2000 a year, which. 

Two great disciples were Abu Hanifa and Abu under a special Act of Parliament, he continued 
Yusuf. Tho latter was the friend of Harun-ur- to enjoy, together with his full salary, when he 
Rashid, and is stated to have earned in one night became Viceroy of India. He succeeded Lord 
fees of £18,000 to £25,000. Elgin in that post, 12th January 1864, and held 

India has the best code of penal law in the it for the usual period of five years. In April 
world, and many chapters of the civil law have 1869 he was created Baron Ijawrcnce of the 
been similarly consolidated, with excellent general Panjab, and of Grately, in the county of South- 
results, by Macaulay and the eminent jurists by ampton. After his final return from India, on the 
whom he has been succeeded. The courts of first formation of tho London School Board in 1870 
instance are entirely manned by native judges, he was chosen to be its chairman, and he held the 
who sit without juries, and have unlimited juris- post till November 1878, when he resigned. He 
diction, without aistinction of creed or colour. A opposed the Afghan policy of the Government, 
native judge has a seat on the bench of every one which was a distinct departure from that which 
of the four High Courts constituted in the various he had carried out in India, and which had been 
provinces, which hear causes criminal and civil described by the phrase of ‘ masterly inactivity.' 
with scarcely any appellate control at all. Bom 4th March loll, died in London 1880. 

The British lawyers who have been most distin- Lord Canning says, in a minute on the services 
ouished in IndiaareColebrooko, Ellis, Sir William of officers during the mutiny and rebelliou, ‘Of 
Jones, Sir Francis Macn^hten, Sir Edward Ryan, what is due to Sir John Lawrence himself no man 
Sir Thomas Strange, Sx Lawrence Feel, Sir is ignorant. Through him Dehli fell, and the 
James Colville, Sir Barnes Peacock, — Panjab, no longer a weakness, became a source of 

Law of Inheritance; Foulkes, Hindu Law of In- strength. But for him, the hold of England over 
heritance; NeUon^s Prospectus of Hindu Law; Upper India would have had to be rccoye^ at a 
Maine's Early Law and Custom; Cunningham's cost of English blood and treasure which defies 
Liaest of Hindu Law ; Dowson. calculation. It is difficult to exaggerate the value 

LAAVA, a tribe, in lat 21® 20' N., west of the of such ability, vigilance, and energy at such a time ’ 
Mei-kong river, and dwelling along with the Karen, Major Lawrence, an officer of the English 

in the mountainous tract due east of Kalagouk East India Comnany, who from the year 1746 
Island at the source of the Sesa AVat river, in lat was engaged in the wars in support of the claim 
15 * 80 ' N., and long, 99® E., and others in lat 18® of Anwar-ud-Dm Khan to the musnud of ^e 
20 ' N , and long. 28® 40' E., at the sources of the Carnatic, against Dupleix, who supported Muxaffar 
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Jang. He wac in Fort St. David in June 1748, 
when Le Burcessfullv opposed an a(J>einpt by 
Duplfsix to take Onddalore ; but bi August he was 
taken prisoner. The foUowing year, however, ho 
Couunanded the division sent against. Tanjore, and 
took Devicottah, and returned to Britain in Octo- 
ber 1750. In 1752 he fought along with Olive 
against tbo h'rench at Trichinopoly, took Elini- 
semm, and sent Clive to Samiaveram, and received 
the surrender of Monsieur Law. In 1752, after 
the death of Chanda Sahib, the garrison of Ginji 
surrendered to Major Lawrenod without resistance. 
In September 1752 ho marched on Wandiwash, 
which was ransomed. On the 9th May 1758, the 
united forces of the French and Mahrattas, who 
had entrenched themselves on the banks of the 
Pennar, within sight of Trivady , attacked lAwrence, 
but were repulsed. They continued to harass the 
British force until the Ist April, when Lawrence, 
while marching from Fort St. David to Trivady, 
was furiously attacked by the Mahrattas, who were 
with difficulty overcome. A few hours later, when 
near Trivadv, he fell in with the French army, and 
entirely defeated them. For several months in 
1754 be bravely defended Trichinopoly against the 
French, and received the commission of Lieut. - 
Col. of the British army, with a sword from the 
East India Company, but he felt aggrieved at being 
superseded by Lieut. -Col. Adlorcron to the general 
command of tlie British troops in India. — Orme. 

LAWRIE, W. F. B., an officer of the Madras 
Artillery from 1842, author of Notes on Pondi- 
cher^, or the French in India : the Moghul 

Empire in India ; Orissa and the Temple of 
Jaganath ; Narrative of the War in Burma, 
1863-54. 

LAWSONIA INERMIS. Linn, 

LawBonia alba, Lam., W, | Lawsonia spinosa, Lirni, 
XJrkao, Abab. Henna, Mhondi, Guj.,Hin. 

Shudu, Bxnq. Ponta iotshi, . Maleal. 

Dan. . . . Burm. Mailanahi, Daunlacca, ,, 

Chi-kiah-hwa, Chin, Sakaohara, . . . Sanbk. 

Hai*nah, . ,, Maradani, . . . .Tau. 

Yen-ohi-kiah, ,, Goranta, Iveni, . . Tel. 

Egyptian privet, Eno. Na-krit, . Trans-Indds. 

The henna shrub is the camphire of the English 
Bible, and the cypress shrub of the Greeks and 
Romans. It is held in esteem by the Arabs, the 
Turks, and Indian and Persian* Muhammadans. 
The colouring of the flowers is soft, and fragrance 
delightful ; hedges formed of it are common in all 
Indi% The distilled water of the flowers is used 
as a perfume. The extract of the flowers, leaves, 
and shoots is used by the hakims in lepra, and in 
obstinate cutaneous diseases, half a tcaspoonful 
being given twice in 24 hours. Muhammadan 
women in India, Persia, Arabia, and Barbary use 
the shoots, triturated with rice gruel or water, in 
staining the nails, palms of the hands, and soles 
of the feet of a red colour. In all these countries 
the manes and tails of the horses are stained Bed 
in the same manner. The essential oil of the 
petals is nrioed at Rs. 2 per tola. Ispund, the 
seeds of this plant, are burnt as a charm with 
benjanodn, or with mustard seed and patchouli, 
Pogostemon patchouli. Its wood is strong, and 
suited for tool handles, tent pegs, etc. Moore 
alludes to it when he says — 

* Some bring leavee of henna to imbue 
The fingers* ends of a bright roseate hue. 

So bright, that in the mimPs depth they seem 
Like tips of coral branches in the stream.* 


f.KAl). 

, This use of iho leaves is as old as the Egyptian 
muruinicB. 

LAYAfUJ, Sir HENRY AUSTEN, author of 
Description of Khuzistan. He made the disco vc^ 
of the ruins of Nineveh, and sent to ihb Britira 
Museum many scnlptures and clay books. I|e 
was afterwards employed as Ambassador at 
Constantinople. 

LA 21, a fine, bold race, bom warriors, exerciee^l 
to the use of weapons, more especially firearms, 
from an early age, and are thus unerring marks- 
men. They are not so handsome in feature as 
their Georgian neighbours, and are of darker com- 
plexion ; but their physique is much finer, and 
they are far more industrious. They excel as 
fishermen, and the boldest and most skilful 
mariners of the Black Sea coast are of this race. 
In agriculture they are not very successful, but os 
mechanics their work is good, and they are more 
to be relied upon than the Georgians, who have 
greater skill. Before the 1878 war, large numbers 
of them were in the habit of crossing over to work 
in the Russian towns of Trans-Caucasia after they 
had sown their fields, invariably returning in time 
for the harvest. 

LE. Chin. A long measure, equal nearly to 
Jd of a mile. 

LE. Tib. A low stone wall, put up in the 
grazing grounds of the N.W. Himalayas, to shelter 
from the wind. The word is supposed to give its aid 
to the formation of names and places, as Han-le. 


LEAD. 

RaasaB, .... Arab. Surb, PERB. 

Khai-pok, . . . Lurm. Glow, PoL. 

Chai-ma-pok, . . ,, Chumbo, . . . Port. 

Heh-yuen, Heh-sih, Chin. Swinetz Ros. 

Lood, Loot, . . . Dut. SiBaka, .... Sanbk. 

Plomb, Fr. Plomo Sp. 

Bley, Blei, . . . Ger. Bly, Sw. 

Shiah, .... Hind. Eium Tam. 

Piombo, .... r It. Shoshumu, .... Tel. 
Plumbum, .... Lat. Kurahun, . . . Turk. 
Timah-itam, . . Malay. 


Lead, the saturn of the ancients, is one of the 
most anciently known of the metals. It is found 
chiefly as sulphuret or galena, but a little in a 
metallic state also, as an oxide, and combined 
with several acids. It is a soft and flexible metal, 
of a pale livid grey colour, easily malleable, but 
slightly tenacious, and not sonorous. It is of 
common and extensive use in the arts. Alloyed 
with tin in different proportions, it forms solder 
and pewter, and with antimony it constitutes type 
metal. Combined with oxygen, it forms massicot, 
a protoxide of a pale-yellow colour. Litharge, 
also a semi - crystalline protoxide, obtained ir 
separating silver from lead ores, enters largely 
into the composition of flint glass. Minium or 
red lead, deutoxide, extensively used as a paint, 
and also in the manufacture of flint glass. The 
carbonate of lead, or white lead, is a dense white 
powder, commonly employed as a pigment. The 
chromate of lead, of a b^utiful yellow colour, is 
also much used as a pigment ; and the acetate, or 
sugar of lead, is employed for various purposes. 

Galena is the richest ore of lead, and from 
which that metal is chiefly obtained. As met 
with in commerce, it is in heavy, shining, black 
or bluish lead-coloured cubical masses, having a 
great resemblance to the sulphuret of antimony. 

The old lead mines of Kohel lie near the Red 
Sea, a day’s journey N. by E. from Jabal Zubara, 
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in about lat 24° 40' N. Not far distant are the 
lead mines of Jabal Rassaa^ lit. mountain of lead. 
The mines are situated about IJ miles from the 
W. shore of the Red Sea, and the ores, — galena 
and carbonate of lead, occur in an argillo-siliceous 
schist, associated with small quantities of sulphur 
and iron, — a poor carbonate. 

Lead ore is also found in Oman and at Ras-ul- 
Had in Arabia, also in the mountains of Baluchis< 
tan, where the nomadc Brahui pick it up from 
the surface soil. Lead mines exist at Kappar in 
the hills contiguous to Baghwan and Khozdar. 
Lead occurs at Raie, Chendak, Kerrage, Fatal, 
Dhunpore, aud Jak. At Dcssouly, about 55 cos cast 
of Srinuggur, is a lead mine of considerable value. 

Lead is worked at Jamu, and large (juantitit s 
of galena are imported from Kabul and Kandahjir, 
under the name of Surma (antimony), from which 
natives of India do not distinguish it, and, being 
reserved for medicinal purposes, finds its way 
onlv to the druggists. 

A mine near Sabilthu, in the Simla district, 
worked by a mining company, yielded 40 tons of 
ore monthly, and gave IG to 72 per cent, of lead. 

There is a lead mine at Baljawar, a day’s 
journey north of the Oxus, so rich in the ore that 
the people who work at it for two months, earn 
sufficient for a year’s subsistence. 

In a defile close to Bamian there are 10 or 12 
lead mines. 

There are also lead mines at lAra, Lecdang, 
Pokso, and some other places ; they are very pro- 
ductive, but the lead is reckoned inferior to that 
of Sirmur and Jounsar. It sells at two or two and 
a half pounds per rupee. 

In the Panjab lead is found in the districts of 
Kangra. 

Lead and copper ores occur in the Ceded 
Districts ; galena lead ore at Coilguntla in the 
Dhone taluk, 30 miles S. of Kurnool; also at 
Sidhout and Badwail, and near Jungumrazpilly, 
in tlic Nullamallay Hills, 20 miles north-east of 
Cuddapah ; the last-named substances occur in the 
sandstone formation, 

111 Dhone, galena in very large blocks was 
obtained ; one piece measured about 18 inches in 
diameter, and weighed upwards of 3 cwt. This 
ore was tried at the mint, and at the Madras 
School of Arts for glazing pottery ; it was found 
to ruccecd better when reduced to the form of 
mii.ium, and then ground with felspar and an 
all ali. Examination of the Kurnool ore proved it 
to contain upwards of 1 per cent, of silver, or 
3/4 ounces in the ton, the quantity of lead and 
silver together being only 45 per cent., which was 
occasioned by there being a considerable quantity of 
gangue disseminated through the portion examined. 
A further specimen of this unwashed ore was 
analyzed by Dr. Scott in 1869, and when fused 
with carbonate of soda and nitrate of potash, pro- 
duced about 60 per cent, of metallic lead. The 
resulting lead, on being cupelled, furnished a bead 
of silver weighing 1’18 grs., which is equivalent 
to 96*64 oz. in the ton of ore, or 165*76 oz, in the 
ton of metal. Malagah and Dorochet had found 
that when sulphide of silver is associated with the 
sulphides of other metals, it is always unequally 
distributed. 

Mr. Blanford examined a promising lead vein 
at Chicholi, near Raipur. 

Lead is found in several places in the Burmese 


territories, but is chiefly brought from the Shan 
States. It is used all over Burma for musket 
bullets, in refining silver, and as small change in 
the bazars. Its price varies from 5 to 8 tikals 
the viss. Lead is found in abundance in the 
Shan States, and is extracted from galena. It is 
also imported from Yunnan. 

Lead ore of the richest kind, and containing a 
large quantity of silver, is obtained in the province 
of Mergui. 

In the valley the Salwin there is a rich vein 
of i.rgentiferou8 galena. A specimen that Dr. 
Morton pent to England for analysis contained lead, 
sulphur, aih er, gold (traces), lime, magnesia, iron, 
silica, carbonic acid. 

In a small hand-specimen of ore from Martaban, 
the amount of silver was found to vary in different 
portions of it, the percentage of lead being about 
75. In the first trial the silver was found to 
amount to a^out 70 » ounces to the ton of ore; 
but in the second to not less than 300 ounces in 
the ton, or a little less than 1 per cent. 

Lead ore is found in Amherst, at Tounghoo, in 
Maingay Island, and in the Pahpoon district ; the 
latter yielding 50 per cent of lead and 81 ounces 
of rilver to the ton. 

The primary ranges in S.E. Asia and the Indian 
Archipelago are all more or less metalliferous. 

Lead mines are worked in that part of the 
Malaya range which traverses the kingdom of 
Ava ; and copper mines have been opened in the 
Annam or Cochiu-Chinese range, the produce of 
which is equal in quality to South American 
copper, tut inferior to that of Japan. 

Iron is smelted from the native ores on the 
western side of the Annam range. 

The tin of the Malay Peninsula, Banca, and 
Billiton, and the gold of the Peninsula, Borneo, 
and Celebes, are all collected from the detritus in 
which the projected metal has been deposited. 
Lead and antimony ores arc found in the Cambo- 
dian range to the north of Kampot. 

In China a mine of the zmkenite lead ore 
occurs 15 miles from Chefoo ; the ore contains 
38 per cent, of antimony. 

Galena occurs in China, in Che-kiang, Foh- 
kien, and Sze-chuen. 

Acetate of load, Yuen-shwang, Burmese, is 
made by the Chinese by mixing up an amalgam 
of 14 parts of lead and 1 part of mercury, and 
exposing shecta of it to the fumes of vinegar in 
covered jars for some time 

Black lead or plumbago is an iron ore found 
in Ceylon, in Travancore, also in the Northern 
Circars at Vizianagram. It is sold for antimony 
in the bazars. 

Carbonate of lead, called also sub-carbonate of 
lead, white lead, or cerussa, is used as a white pwt. 

Chromate of lead, Valayati won, is a precipitate 
produced by the addition of biebromate of potash 
to a solution of acetate of lead. It is the olurome 
yellow of artists’ colourmen, and called p;K)ri 
from its resemblance to the Hardwari peori or 
Indian yellow. 

Red lead. 

lerenj, Arab. Bada langgani, . Malay. 

H’aang, . . . Pubm. GalaSggam, . . „ 

Yuen-taD, Tan-fcn, Chin. Tamamord, . . „ 

Ohu-fen, Hung-tan, „ Segappu ainduram, Tam. 
Ingur, Sandur, . . Hind, Ycrra lindurain, . Tel. 
Minium, .... Lat. Gunga sandurani, . Tib. 

This is largely userl in ludia and China for 
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paintings glass-making, and decoration. It is 
manufactured in Kiang-si in China. In the 
Madras Presidency it is used both as a pigment 
and a drier by moocheea. Hindus use it for re- 
ligious purposes, smearing it on their idols, etc., 
putting it on their rupees at certain seasons for 
good luck ; and in numerous places in the Penin- 
sula it is to be seen smeared on stones to convert 
them into ‘ dev ’ or objects of worship. 

Semivitrified oxide of lead. 

Mih to'sang, . . . Chin. I Murdaraingh, . .Hind. 

Litharge, . . Eng., Fr. Lithargyrnm, . . Lat. 

Bloi-oxyd, . . . Okr. | Murdara-frfngy, . . Tel. 

When lead continues to be exposed to a current 
of heated air, the surface of the metal becomes 
rapidly covered with a scaly powder of a sulphur- 
yellow colour. This is the protoxide of lead, and, 
being skimmed off, is known in commerce by the 
name of massicot. When the heat is continued 
to a bright red, some metallic load is separated, 
jthe oxide is fused, though imperfectly, and on 
cooling becomes an aggregated mass, which readily 
separates into crystalline scales of a greyish-red 
colour. These form the litharge of commerce, 
which varies in colour, and is called gold litharge 
when of a red colour, owing to the presence of a 
little red lead, but silver litharge when lighter 
coloured. These are frequently obtained in the 
process of refining gold and silver by means of 
lead, and in separating the silver from argenti- 
ferous lead. The litharge of commerce is liable to 
contain a little iron, also copper, carbonate of lead, 
silica and other earths. Litharge is employed 
for making diacetate of lead, and by combining 
with oil to form the lead plaster. It is used as a 
drier in painting, but only seldom, the red lead 
being preferred by moochees ; it is, however, 
Buiti^le for rendering drying oil for varnishes. 

White carbonate of lead. 

Iifidaj, .... Arab. Blei-weiss, . , . .Okr. 
Peh-fen, Fen-sih, Chin. Kolilen saurcs blei-oxyd, „ 
Kwang-fen, Fen-yuen, „ Safida, . . Hind., Tel. 
Hu-fen, Kwan-fen, ,, Tima-putih, . . Malay. 

Shwui-fen, Yiicn-fen, „ Valle, Tam. 

Carbonate de plomb, . Fb. 

This is a manufacture used os a white paiut. 
When exposed it rapidly decomposes the oil with 
which it IS mixed, or it changes from the presence 
of hydrate of lead or adulterating aaditions. 
Oxides of lead are avoided in all outside work in 
India. 

Yellow oxide of lead is the Hwang-tan of the 
Chinese, and massicot of the English. — Newhold; 
Powell; Turner's Embassy; M. E. J. R,; Ains. ; 
Oldham in Yule's Embassy ; Gerard's Koonawar ; 
Cat Exhib.y 1862; Masons Tenasserim; Smith's 
Mat Med. ; Rohde^ MSS. ; Birdwood^ Bombay 
Products; Royle, Mat. Med. 

LEAF INSECT. One of those of Ceylon, the 
true leaf insect, is the Phyllium siccifolium. It 
eats leaves, and those of the jambo in particular. 
The Phyllium psyche, common in the East Indies, 
is called the walking leaf. It seems, indeed, to 
bo a bunch of leaves endowed with life. A writer 
of the 17th century gravely related that * these 
little animals change into a green and tender, 
plant which is about two hands’-breadth. The 
feet are fixed into the ground first; from those, 
when necessary, humidity is attracted, roots grow 
out, and strike into the ground ; thus they change 
by degrees, and in a short time become a perfect 


plant, while the upper part remains as before, 
living and moveable. After some time the animal 
is gradually converted into a plant.* The edges of 
the wings seem tom and ragged, and, moreover, 
stained with dirty brown, as if from incipient 
decay. Upon close inspection, the jagged margin 
and the stained spots that imitate decay, are 
ob8er\'ed to be as carefully executed as the ocelli 
that ornament the gayest butterfly. The leaf 
insect moults its skin three times, each time mak- 
ing a gradual advance towards its perfect form. 
The third time the full-grown wings and ant^nso 
are produced. After each moulting the body of 
the animal is soft and tender, and in a few 
minutes expands to a larger size. In the course 
of half an nour its body and wings acquire their 
proper firmness, and the insect is prepared to 
enter upon its appointed course of life. Looking 
at this curious insect, it is impossible not to feel 
what must be the goodness and superintending 
love of a Being who with such minute care pro- 
tects and provides for a creature apparently so 
humble and so insignificant. The twig-like leaf 
insect is a species of Phasina. Tlie Mantis 
religiosa, or the soothsayer, le precheur and le 
pric Dicu of the French, is a predacious insect- 
devourer, catching butterflies and. other insects 
with its formidably armed fore legs, and then 
devouring its captives. Hooker, in his Himalayan 
Journal, mentions that the predacious mantis was 
erroneously supposed by the natives to feed on 
leaves. 

From the Phasma type have been produced the 
narrow, green or yellow, wingless Bacilli ; when 
clinging to a plant they stretch out rigidly their 
elongated limbs, so as to assume the appearance 
of a slender plant. 

The flattened and rugged lobed, mossy-looking 
Prisopi and Creonyli, when the wings are folded, 
cannot be distiuguished from a piece of lichen - 
covered bark. — Churchman*s Familu Magazine. 
See Insects ; Mantis ; Phasma ; Phyllium. 


LEAF OF A TREE. 

Warq Arab. Yelu, .... Maleal. 

Pat Beng. Barg, Perb. 

Yelayu, .... Can. Puttrum, . . . Sanbk. 

Feuille, Fr. Hoja, Sr. 

Blatt, Ger. Ellai, Tam. 

Pattah, .... Hind. Aku, Tel. 

Foglia, It. Yaprak, .... Turk. 

Pan Mahr. 


The first invented drinking cup or eating vessel 
seems to have been made from the leaf (pat) of 
particular trees, such as the palasa (Butea fron- 
do8a) and barr ^Ficus Indies). The word pat 
seems to occur in the Roman patera and the 
Greek or Saxon pot The leaves of the palm trees 
are used for writing on in all the south of India, 
in Ceylon, in Burma, and in Malayans and the 
Archipelago ; and pattah, a leaf, means a lease. — 
Tod's Rajasthan, i. p. 333. 

LEAF ROT. Koleroga, Can. The name given 
to a diseased condition of the leaves of the coffee 
plant, caused by an epiphyte growing and develop- 
ing upon the leaf, to which it is superficially 
attached. The most serious of the diseases under 
which the coffee plantations iu Ceylon have so 
long been suffering, is ‘the red rust or leaf 
disease, Hemileia vastatrix. It is a true endo- 
phyte, developing in the tissues of the leaf, and 
expanding outwards, as is the case with the red 
rust of corn and grasses. Mr. Graham Anderson 
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LEATHER. 


says (Treatise^ p. 2) the leaf disease is a fungoid 
disease originating in, or at least affecting the 
cellular tissue, and causing fungoid efflorescence 
or eruption on the leaf. Whereas the leaf rot is 
a fungoid dep^t from without, assisted by the 
impaired condition of the system of the plant. 
Under the microscope, leaf disease is found to 
consist of innumerable minute fungi, which are 
forced out of the pores of the leaf ; whereas the 
tenacious fungoid web, which in ‘ rot * completely 
creeps over the lower surface of the leaves, is 
evidently a mildew deposit caused by atmospheric 
action, coupled with a passive submission of the 
leaf to the insidious attack, owing to the vital 
energy of the plant being impaired. The leaves 
of the coffee plants have been covered with spots 
of apparent dust, which, spreading from leaf to 
leaf, from branch to branch, and from tree to tree, 
has ravaged large areas of country, until the 
plantations, instei^ of presenting a bright deep 
green colour, have assumed a d^k orange hue ; 
the health of the trees has suffered, and the pro- 
duction of berries deteriorated both in quality 
and q^uantity. Picking off the diseased leaves, 
sponging with a solution of Condy^s fluid, and an 
emulsion of kerosene oil. After many remedies, 
such as paraflin, dilute sulphuric acid, etc., bad 
been used in vain, the experiment of dusting the 
leaves with finely -powdered sulphur was tried, 
with extraordinary success. The fumigation of 
the trees, by placing a large umbrella or tent-like 
structure over and round them, and burning 
sulphur within the closed space, has been almost 
equally efficacious, though naturally more cumber- 
some and difficult of application. Trees so treated 
are reported to have quickly assumed a healthy 
appearance, and if these effects are permanent 
there is every probability of the disease being 
stamped out. Whether the same remedy will at 
the same time kill the spider, the white grub, and 
other insect pests which have combined in their 
attacks on the coffee plantations, remains to bo 
seen. See Coffee ; Insects. 

LEAF- VO W S. At Bangalore, when any female, 
barren or not, fulfils a vow to the Annumoinia 
goodi, she covers herself with margosa leaves over 
her dress, but not over her naked person. There 
are other temples where a similar practice i)re- 
vails, in Baitmangalam, Malwyal, Atikappa, 


Yelcharka, Sorab, and Manjarabad. 

LEATHER. 

Lieder, .... Dan. Charm, .... Perb. 

Ledcr, Leer, Dut., Ger. Coiro Port. 

Cuir, Fr. Koaha, .... Rus. 

Charmo, Chamra, . Hind. Ouero, Sf. 

Cuojo, It. ■ Lader, ..... Sw. 

Corium, .... Lat. Tol, ..... Tam. 


Kulit, Balulang, Malay. | Meahin, Sakhtiyan, Ture. 

The skins of animals removed from the body are 
in their fresh state tough, flexible, and elastic, and 
seem, at first view, to be well adapted for cloth- 
ing; but in drying they shrink, become horny, 
pervious to water, and, on exposure to moisture, 
putrid and offensive. But if the skin be separated 
from fleshy and fatty matters, and then be put 
into a solution of certain vegetables containing 
tannin, the skin separates the whole of the tannin 
from the liquid, and becomes hard, insoluble in 
water, almost impenetrable by it, and incapable 
of putrefaction. The subsequent operation of 
currying renders it pliable and more waterproof. 


Similar but less decided changes arc produced 
upon a skin by impregnating it with alum, and 
also with oil or i^rease. The object of these pro- 
cesses being to render soft and flexible that wnich 
would otherwise be hard and unyielding, the sUn 
thus transformed was called by the Saxon races 
lith, lithe, or lither, that is, soft or yielding, 
whence the English term leather. The word tan, 
and the French tanner, are from the low Latin, 
Tanare. There is a large and constant demand for 
lea'Jier as an article of clothing. It enters into 
the construction of various engines and machines, 
supplies harness for horses, linings for carriages, 
and covers for books. Leather is a chemical com- 
bination of skin with the astringent vegetable 
principle called tannin or tannic acid. The Hindus 
have long been acquainted with, though it is 
doubtful whether they have ever made leather of 
very superior quaUty. Leather of very excellent 
^ality used to be made at the British farm at 
Hunsur in Mysore, likewise in Calcutta, and 
native shields are not to be suroassed. Never- 
theless the manufacture of leather generally is 
by no meann so thriving as it might be, con- 
sidering the great abundance of tanning materials 
at command in the East Indies. This is perhaps 
owing to the very low position of the artisans, 
Madiga, Chakili, or Chamar. 

Goat skins, sheep skins, buffalo and bullock 
hides, are much used, and are generally pro- 
curable ; but currying being the province of the 
shoemaker’s wife, while manufacturing it for the 
market belongs to the husband, mfenoritv of 
Indian leatlier may be ascribed to want of skill on 
the part of tho currier, and to the use of quick- 
lime. There is no better tanning material than 
oak bark, but Indian divi divi, catechu, Cassia 
auriculata bark, gambier, etc., produce their effects 
more rapidly, and the leather so manufactured is 
said to be nearly as durable. Tho native tanner 
does not leave his hides to soak in the pits con- 
taining his bark infusion, but, having sewed up a 
quantity of bark in the skin (made into a kind of 
bag), he exposes it to a constant stream of water, 
which forces tlie astringent matter into the pores 
of the hide very rapidly ; but to make the process 
still more rapid, the hide is taken out, wrung, and 
re-filled every four or five days. A hide can bo 
ready in this way in about a month, but tho 
leather is less strong, durable, and pliable than 
English leather. The currying process also is 
often entirely omitted, and when performed it is 
generally on a minute scale, and very inefficiently. 

Great Britain annually iiupurta hides and skins 
to the value of about five millions sterling, and 
leather and leather gloves of value five or six 
millions. The value of the imports into India 
and exports from India of leather and manu- 
factures of leather have been as under : — 

InjporU. 

1880- 81, . lU. 13,75,829 I 1882-83, . Ks. 19,58,873 

1881- 82, . . . 16,95,900 1 

The value of the hides and skins — 

IiujM>rts, Exportn. 

1880- 81, . . Ri. 7,27,314 1880-81, . R». 3,73,36,663 

1881- 82, . . . 6,94,8<JC 1881-82, . . 3,94,87,934 

1882- 83, . . . 7,23,342 1882-83, . . 4,44,40,967 

The Government possesses a large leather 
factory at Cawnpur, which turns out saddlery, 
etc., of excellent quality. 

Russia leather, Balgbar, occasionally comes to 
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PeBhawur. A kind of leather having a metallic a breadth in some parts of 20 miles. Lebanon is 
lustre, called Kimsana, is imported also from the inhabited by a variety of tribes, who from time 
north-west ; also a beautiful leather, used in the immemorial have found a refuge in its fastnesses, 
manufacture of the bright blue-^een shoes of The Ansori occupy a lower branch of the Libanus, 

Kashmir and Peshawur, which is called Kim- and their clans are the Shamai, who worship the 
mookht. This is ' not made in the Panjab, sun, the Kalbi, and Mokladi. An nasr-ut-tair, 
Peshawur sword scabbards are often covered meaning a soaring eagle, is a mystical term of 
with a black leather, looking like morocco ; it is the Ansariyeh, signifying the sun. The Ansariyeh 
probably an imitation. Russia leather is said to celebrate with great solemnity the two festivals 
bo made of horse’s skin; it is thick. but pliant, of the vernal and autumnal equinox, 
and of most grateful fragrance. Skins are very The Maronites, founded in the 6th century by 
much valued for the preservation of merchandise, St. Marouius, in religious matters acknowledge 
as insects will not attack them. — Imp. Gaz. ; the supremacy of Rome, though its clergy main- 
Royk, Arts and Manufactures of India ; Heynek tain the right of electing their own bishops or 
Tracts; Madras Exhibition Juries^ Reports; patriarchs, and of entering into the married 
PowelVs Handbook. state. 

LEATHER WORKERS. The Mutawali are found in the plain of the 

Sanigar, .... Can. Chakili, .... Tam. Boccah (between the Libanus and the Anti- 
Ohamar, Dhor, . . Madiga, .... Tel. Libanus), the sides of the Anti -Libanus, and the 

Mhang, ... Mahil „ . . , lower part of the Southern Libanus, extending to 

Leather workers throughout British India, the N.E. of Sour or Tyre, but they form only an 
Japan, and China are regarded as unclean races, inconsiderable portion of the population of this 
In Berar the workers in leather assert that they part of Syria. 

consist of 124 castes, amongst whom are the Dhor, Druse. — From the neighbourhood of Beirout to 

who are tanners, make water-bottles, buckets, the heights above Sidon, we come to the country 
and water-sacks, the budla, pakhal, and maahak. of the Druse. They are idolaters. One of their 
The Bandela and Kullar Charnar are both tanners objects of worship is said to be the image of a 
and shoemakers. The Mahratta Charnar is a calf. Th(‘ Druse occupy the whole of the 
shoemaker; the lardesi Charnar, a cobbler; southern range of the Lebanon chain, the 
the Mang Charnar make sandals. The Muham- western slope of Anti- Lebanon, and Jabl-us- 
madan Charnar is a bookbinder. The Katai gharkh, where they hold exclusive possession of 
ChamAr make shoes and sandals, and labour in 40 towns and villages, and with the Maronites 
the fields at seed and harvest times. They are ghare 200 more. 80 villages in other parts of 
identi<ml in personal appearance with the Chuckler Lebanon are also peopled by them. They ow(^ 
(Chakili) of the very south of India. The Charnar their origin to a Persian, Muhammad-bin-Ismail- 
of Aurangabad worship Mariamma and Sitla. ud-Darazi, who settled in Egypt a.d. 1017, but 
They marry when under ago amongst themselves, wjis driven out of the country, and took refuge 
proceeding on foot to the goddess Sitla, whose in the Wadi-ut-Taim, where li(‘ propagated his 
shrine they circumambulate five times. The doctrine ; but this was afterwards modified by 
expense is about 100 rupees. They bum their Hamza, whom the Druse venerate as their real 
dead. The 1881 census gave 2,338,121 as the founder. The Drus(‘ are tolerant in religious 
number of Charnar, bakkili, Madiga, and Mhang matters, and some of them conform outwardly to 
in India. the religious observances of those with whom 

LEAVEN. they may be associated. They are a bravt* an<l 

Khamir,AH.,HiND.,PKKS. I Taiu-miu, , . . CiiiN. honest race, practising the virtues of hospitality, 

Shin-kiuh, Kiuh, . Chin. | T^iu kiun, ... forgetting an injury. 

Tsiu-kian of the Chinese is the residuum left Politically and in its administration the Lebanon 
after distilling spirits of wine. Tsiu-miu are is as distinct from the rest of Syria as it it were 
cakes of barley meal, or mixed with bean meal, a European province. The change was brought 
hung up by the Chinese till they become about by the Great Powers after tln‘ iimBsacres of 
mouldy ; and Shiii-kiuh or sacred leaven is a 18C0, when they jointly framed a constitutioi) 
coarsely-ground grain, mixed with the juice of and named a governor, who holds his post for ten 
Artemisia and other plants, and kept till it years under their guarantee, and not .subject to 
becomes mouldy. The leaven used in the south- dismissal by the Porte. Before that date the 
east of Asia generally is fermented juice of the Lebanon had continually been a source of anxii'ty, 
palms. Yeast is rarely obtainable. alike to the Imperial Government and to friendly 

LEBANON or Jabl Libnan, an extensive interested powers, from the abnost ceaaeless con- 
mountain system chiefly belonging to central flicts between the various sects. — Catafayo. 
byria, but thrown off towards the south from the LEBIADvE, a family of the Colcoptera, of rart' 
great chain of Mount Taurus and the lofty table- occurrence in the east. L. unicolor is from the 
land of Anatolia, and, under various names and Himalaya; Aploa is found at Poona ; Orthogoiiius 
aspects, extending along and beyond the E. coast is common to Africa and Asia, the gigantic 
of the Mediterranean to the N. shore of the Red g])ecies, however, predominate in the lattei 
Sea, The Alma-Tagh or Amamis is a spur of the country. Sec Insects. 

Southern Taurus. On the banks of the Nuhr-ul- LEBIDIEUOPSIS ORBICULARIS. Mull. A 
Kabir (Great River), tlio chain takes the name of timber tree of Chanda. 

Jabl-Nosairi or Ansari. The Anti-Libanus is a LECANIUM COFFEJE, Walker, of the order 
prolongation of the chain which skirts the valley Hemiptera, the coffee bug of Ceylon, for some 
of the Orontes on the east side. Under the name years devastated some of the plantations of 
of Jabl-us-Sharkh, it runs parallel to the Lebanon Ceylon. They are greedily devoured by the 
along the cast side of the valley of Baibec, with large red out. Formica fliaaragdina, Fab., and an 
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Attempt was made to eradicate the hue by the 
introduction of the ant, but their atta^ on the 
coolies* bare skins prevented the full success of 
the experiment. Lecanium coffem establishes 
itself on the young shoots and buds, which it 
covers with a noisome incrustation of scales, 
enclosing its larvae, from the pernicious influence 
of which the fruit shrivels and drops off. It is a 
Coccus, and a number of brownish wart-like 
bodies may be seen studding the young shoots 
and occasionally the margins on the under side of 
the leaves. Each of these warts is a transformed 
female, containing a large number of eggs (700), 
which are hatch^ within it. When the young 
ones come out of their nest, they may be observed 
running about on the plant, looking like wood- 
lice ; but shortly after being hatched the males 
seek the under side of the leaves, while the females 
prefer the young shoots as their place of abode. 
The larvsB of the males undergo transformation 
into pupae beneath their own skins, and their 
wings are horizontal, and their possession of 
wings may possibly explain the comparatively 
rare presence of the male on the bushes. The 
female retains her powers of locomotion until 
nearly her full size, and it is about this time that 
her impregnation takes place. The pest does not 
produce great injury until it has been two or 
three years on an estate ; but at length the Bcales 
on the plants become numerous, the clusters of 
berries assume a black, sooty look, and a great 
number of them fall off before they are mature. 
The young shoots have a disgusting look, from 
the number of yellow pustular bodies form- 
ing on them, the leaves get shrivelled, and on 
many trees not a single berry forms. The coffee 
bug first appeared in 1843 on the Lupallu Galla 
estate, and it or a closely allied species has been 
observed on the Citrus acida, Psidium pomiferum, 
Myrtus Zeylanica, Rosa Indica, Careya arborca, 
Vitex negundo, and other plants, and most 
abundantly on the coffee bushes in moist places. 
It reappears though eradicated, and is easily 
conveyed on clothes, and from one place to 
another. Dr. Gardner, whom Sir J, £. Tenncnt 
quotes, is of opinion that all remedies have failed, 
and that it must wear itself out as other blights 
do. The male of the brown or scaly l)ug, 
Lecanium coffese, is of a clear, light pinkish- 
brown colour, slightly hairy and very pretty. It 
is more delicate than the male Psoudococcus. 
The females when young are yellowish, m<arked 
with grey or light brown, and old individuals 
are light brown with a dark margin. It affects 
cold, damp, and close localities 3000 feet in 
height, and the propagation, as in the white bug, 
is continuous. The brown bug is much infected 
with parasites, amongst which the most common 
are eight minute Hymeuoptora (wasps), with 
brilliant colours • but a mite, the Acarus trans- 
lucens, and the larvae of the Chilocorus circuin- 
datus, a kind of lady-bird, also feed on the bug. 
In the larva state, the male and female brown 
bug are not distinguishable. The number of eggs 
pr^uced by a female brown bug is about 700. 
Those of the white bug are not so numerous, 
but their propagation in Ceylon is continuous 
throughout the year, and this explains their great 
abundamce compared with cold countries, where 
the produce is one generation of young annually. 
The brown bug, particularly the full-grown 


IiEECB, Major R. 

female, is largely infested with parasites, which 
thus ^eatly help the planter. Indeed, it is a 
question whether coffee -planting could be carried 
on Without their aid in the destruction of the 
bug. The black bug is Xieoanium nignun, but 
the female only is known. In colour it ia from 
yellowish-grey to deep-brown, and almost black 
m age, and of a shield-Uke shape. It occurs 
alone, but also intermixed with the brown bug, 
but it is much less abundant, and therefore not 
demanding the planter's attention. Its occupa- 
tion of a coffee or any other tree gives rise to 
the appearance of a glutinous saccharine sub- 
stance, which has received the name of honev- 
dew. This is either a secretion of the bug or the 
extravosated sap which flows from the wounded 
tree, or probably a combination of both. A 
fungus, or two fungi, the Syndladium Nietneri and 
Triposporium Gardn'eri, seem to depend on this 
for vegetation, as the honey-dew and the fungus 
disappeai’ with the bug.-^Str J. E. TennenVt 
Ceylon^ i. p. 261, ii. p. 248 ; Hooker^ Him. Jour. ; 
O'Shaughnessy^ p. 680 ; Rohde's MSS. ; Rule's 
Hindu Med, ; Wise's Hindu Med. ; Eng. dye, ; 
j\^ad. Lit. Jour. See Bug ; Coffee. 

LECANORA TARTARICA. 

Shrh jui, .... Chin. | Litmus, Bno. 

See Dyes ; Lichen. 

LEDEBOURIA HYACINTHINA, syn. Ery- 
thronium Indicum, a native of Bundelkhand and 
Hyderabad. MartiUs and Ainslie describe the 
bulbs as a substitute for squill. From trials this 
article holds out but little prospect of its ever 
being usefully (?mployed in medieme. — O'Sh. 668, 

LEEA CRISPA. Linn. Ban-chaliU, Bing. 
Grows wild among bushes near Calcutta. The 
flowers are not conspicuous, but the uncommonly 
elegant curled wings give to the whole plant a 
great degree of beauty. 

Leea hirta.— Rox6. 

Kaka-jangha, . . Heng. | Velumasaudbiohottu,TxL. 
Sura i>adi, . . . Tel. | Chiviki velama, . . ,, 

Grows in Bengal and throughout the Peninsula 
of India. 

Leea macrophylla, Roxb. 

Tolsu mudriya, . . Lkhg. | Sumudruka, . . Bansk. 
Kya-bct-gyoe, . . Buum. | Dhol ihumudra, ,, 

This curious-looking herbaceous plant, with 
large leaves and small white flowers, grows in the 
south of India, and is used in medicine in ring- 
worm. It is sometimes cultivated for the astrin- 
gent properties of its roots. The Burmans use 
it to stop the effusion of blood in wounds; in 
Hindustan it is said to be a remedy for the 
guinea-worm. 

Leea staphylea, Wight. 

Gilibertia iialugu, 1). C. i 8. Indica, Burmann. 
Kukur-jhiva, . . BsNO. | Ka lot BUEif. 

Grows throughout British India and Burma.-— 
Roxb, ; W. Ic, ; Voigt. 

LEECH, Majou K., an officer of the Bombay 
anny, author of A Description of SeisUn; Account 
of the Hazara ; Accounts of Panj Kora Valley, of 
the Taemuni, of the Early Ghilzai, of the Khaibar 
Pass, of the Passes over the Hindu Kush a nd 
Koh-i-Daman ; On the Affairs at Kandahar in 
1838 ; On the Trade between Shikarpur to Herat ; 
Memorandum on the Chief Towns of Afghanistan ; 
List of Tribes on the N.W. Frontier ; Routes from 
Dehra Ghazi Khan to Kandahar, and from 



LEECHES. 


LEiUDSiSi 


Kandahar to SLabul : author of Vocabularies of 
Seyen Lanf^uages spoken on the West of the 
Indus, in Bom. Geo. Trans., 1836, 1838 ; Bom. 
Reprint, i. 8vo ; 'Notes on a Tour through 
Balaohistan, in Bl As. Trans, viil p. 667 ; and 
Grammar of the Kashmir Language, ibid. xiii. p. 


658 . RnisCi Cat. 

LEECHES. 

Aluk, Khirahin, . Arab. Sanguisuga, . It.. Port. 
Hm-yau. . Buaif. Patohet, Lintsh, Malay. 
Shwui'ohih, . Chin. Alintah, . . . . „ 

Ma-hwang, . . „ Zelu, Pebs. 

Blodigel, . Dak., Sw. Jaluka, . . . Sansk. 
BloeoEuiger, . Dut. Kudalla, . . . Simoh. 
Bangaue, .... Fa. Sanguijuela, ... Sp. 
Blutigel, .... Oer. Attei, Tam. 


Blixx*, Gk. Jei^a, Jaiagali, . Tel. 

Jouk, . . Guj., Hind. I I 

The leech genera, Bdella, Hseniadipsa, San- 
guisuga, belong to the family Hirudinidai of the 
class Aunelidse, and contain the true medicinal 
leeches, which are procurable in all the stagnant 
waters of India. Sanguisuga iEgyptiaca is the 
leech of Proverbs xxx. 16. S. medicinalis, 
Savigny^ the speckled leecli, occurs also in China. 
Leeches are of both aquatic and terrestrial habits. 
Hirudo tagalla, also called H. Ceylonica, lives in 
the thickets and woods of the Philippine Islands, 
and also up to 11,000 feet above the sea in the 
Himalayaa. Hseraadipsa Ceylonica occurs in 
Ceylon, H. Boscii in the Archipelago. Hirudo 
sanguisorba is the paddy-tield leech of Ceylon, 
and Hffimopsia paludum is the cattle leech of that 
island. There are said to bo leeches one foot 
long in the province of Shaii-tung in China. The 
leech zone of Malabar is from 1000 to 5000 feet 
above the sea. In the wet season travelling in the 
forests id very unpleasant. There are no leeches, 
mosquitoes, or pecpsas in Tibet, and maggots or 
flies are never seen there. There are no bees or 
wasps in Dingcham or Tibet. The Plnnaria occurs 
near Madras. Leeches and their effects must 
have been known from the earliest t nms ; they 
were early employed by the Hindus and Arabs, 
aud six kinds of useful and six of venomous 
leeches are mentioned by Suaruta and Avicenna. 

Dr. Carter, in a memorandum on the Leeches 
of Western India, mentions as the difference 
between the Mathcran and common leech, that 
the corainoii leech is about one inch in length, of 
an olive-green colour, has seven lines down its 
back, but no black spots ; twelve eyes, arranged 
quadrilaterally, an uneven lip, with its centre 
notched, and is aquatic. The Matheran leech is 
about three-quarters of an inch long, of a light 
reddish-brown colour ; has a black lino down its 
back, and is covered over with black spots ; ten 
eyes arranged in a semicircle, a smooth lip, with 
centre projecting, and is terrestrial. He has 
reuaarkwl that a species of Matheran leech appears 
to be common throughout the jungles in the 
western part of India, as well as in the islands of 
Ceylon and Madagascar, and is so abundant, 
active, and voracious, that it becomes a con- 
siderable obstacle to those who have to pass 
through localities infested by them, not only 
extracting a large quantity of blood, but often 
producing irritable aud festering ulcers. 

The numbers of those annelids in moist warm 
parts of the world are immense. Dr. Hooker 
mentions that, when travelling in Sikkim, between 
Singhtam and Chokung, wading through deep 


mud or climbing over rocks, leeches swarmed in 
incredible numbers in the stroams and damp 
grass, and in the bushes. They got into Lis h.iir, 
hung on his eyelids, and crawled up his 
and down his back. He repeatedly tooa upwards 
of 100 from his legs, where the small ones used to 
collect in clusters on the instep, and the sores 
they produced were not healed for five months. 
He thinks snuff or tobacco applied to the feet the 
best means of preventing their attacks. Ho 
thinks that the extraordinary abundance of tlie«o 
annelids in Sikkim may cause the death of many 
animala Some marked murrains have followed 
very wet seasons, when the leeches appear in 
incredible numbers ; and the disease in the cattle, 
described to him by the Lepcha as in the stomach, 
.in no way differs from what leeches would pro- 
duce. It is a well-known fact that these creatures 
have lived for days in the fauces, nares, and 
stomachs of the human subject, causing dreadful 
sufferings and death. He has seen the cattle 
feeding in places where the leeches so abounded 
that 50 or 60 w'ere frequently togetlier on his 
ankles ; and ponies are almost maddened by their 
biting the fetlocks. It is said that cattle arc 
frequently affected by their adhering to their 
throats when drinking. Mr. Rohde recommended 
salt to the ryOts as a remedy, and thinks an 
addition of salt to the bran mash usually given, 
an effectual remedy. In tlie dry climate of the 
W. Dekhan a caste of Hindus rear leeches for 
hospital use. The full-grown leech of Madras 
and Bengal wdll draw six drachms, but those em- 
ployed in Bombay scarcely a drachm. 

The leeches used in the Calcutta hospitals arc 
caught in tanks and jhils in the direction of 
Baraset, by persons who allow them to fasten on 
the naked skin. In the Upper Provinct^s a 
superior kind of leech is used, called the Shaku- 
abadi jonk, caught in the tanks about Shakuabad 
in the Agra district. The Panjab leeches ar(‘ the 
next best, and arc procured in abundance about 
Patiala in the Sirhiml district. The Shakuabad 
leech will generally bear three applications, and 
it is the only description of leech that will do so. 
The animal is of a light olive-green colour, an<l 
marked with two bright yellow stripes on the 
sides. The. common wild leech of the Uj^per 
Province’s is called Dabri ; but for hospital pur- 
poses it is very inferior to those mentioned. In 
Europe, leeches are kept in pans with a little soft 
water, the vessels being covered with canvas to 
admit the air. In India they arc placed in 
common earthen vessels with moist clay. In 
Southern India they are found in almost all fools 
which are not dry in summer, and in which tlu! 
water is good, and is not impregnated with 
salts. 

LEEDES, Newberry, Storey, and Fitch, four 
adventurous merchants, who, twenty years after 
the E.I. Company obtained its first royal charter, 
were commissioned by the Turkey Company to 
visit India and ascertain what openings for RritiKh 
enterprise existed there. They triiversed Syria, 
descended the Tigris to Bussora, and thenc(‘ took 
shipping to Ormuz and Hindustan. One entered 
the service of the emperor Akbar, another die«l in 
the Panjab, a third became a monk at Goa, aud 
the fourth, Ralph Fitch, after wandering to Siam 
and Malacca, halted at Ceylon and Colombo on 
the 5th March 1589, and was probably the first 
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Englishman who ever beheld the island. — Sir J. E. 
Tenneut's Ceylon. See Fitch. 

LEEKS, the Allium porrura of Linnaeus. The 
native inhabitants of Tenasserim are as much 
attached to leeks as the Israelites were to the 
leeks and onions of Eg^pt, and they abound in 
their gardens. The seed may be sown at the 
commencement of the rains, or after, in beds, 
broadcast. AVhen about six inches high, they 
require transplanting into large beds or rows, at 
least one foot apart ; they go to seed in the course 
of six months, and grow very well in all parts of 
the Dekhan. Menu, however, says garlic, onions, 
leeks, and mushrooms, no twice-born man must 
eat, and all vegetables raised in dung. — Mason; 
Riddell ; Menu^ ch. v. par. fj. 

LEEZAN, a village of scattered houses on the 
side of a hill which slopes down to the river Zab. 
A mountain stream empties itself into the river at 
the foot of the village, which it separates from the 
church. During the massacre ox the Nestorians 
by the Kurds, the inhabitants of Leczan took refuge 
upon a platform on the rock above the church, 
wWre they defied all the attempts of Beda Khan 
Bey to dislodge them. But, being at last starved 
out, they capitulated, on the understanding that 
they were to surrender their arms and property, 
and their lives to be spared. The Kurds, on being 
admittcid to the pUtiorm, and having taken the 
arms, commenced an indiscriminate slaughter. 
Few persons throughout the entire valley escaped 
this terrible massacre. 

LEFT-HAND CASTE. 

Edagai, Eddnyai, . Kaun. I Idangai, Idain, . TaM. 
Edagai kula, . . «» I Idakai, 

The Vaibhnava Hindus in the south of India 
8i>eak of thomselvea as of the right or left hand. 
Tht: Kiirnatic (umineratioii of the left-hand castes 
furnislies nine, vu. 

1. Panchala or ariisuns. 3. Hevangada, wearers. 

а. Kamiuaranu, black- 4. Ganigar, oil makers. 

smith. f). GoUur, manoy-carriers. 

б. Itadage, carpenter. 6,7. Paliwan and Palawan, 

c. Kanaagar, brazier. cultivators. 

d. Kallurtiga, atone- 8. lieda, hunters, fowlers. 

cutter. y. Madiga, tanners, cur- 

c. Akaaale, goldsmitlu riers, and shoornakers. 

lieri-sethi, traders. 

Mucli animosity and in;iny quarrels occurred 
between the right and left hand sects, the cause 
of which, or the points of difference, the disput- 
uiits tlicinseivcs are generally unable to state, 
i'rofessor 11. H. Wilson, in his Hindu Sects, implies 
that thercp* exists in N. India a sectarian Hindu 
division into right and left hand sects, and that 
Ihe left-hand sect are worshippers of the sakti or 
female powers (jf the Hindu deities. He says that 
when the worship of any goddess is performed in 
a public manner, and agreeably to the Vedic or 
Puranic ritual, it does not comprehend the im- 
)mre practices which arc attributed to a different 
division of the adoreiu of Sakti, and which are 
particularly prescribed to the followers of that 
system. In this form it is termed the Dakshina 
or right-hand fonn of worsliip, to distinguish it 
from the Vami or Varaachari, the left-hand wor- 
shippers, or those w ho adopt a ritual contrary to 
that which is usual, and to what, indeed, they 
dare publicly avow. They worship, he says, Devi, 
Laksumi, Saraswati, the Matri, the Nayika, the 
Yogini ; and even the fiend-like Dakiniand Sakini 
are admitted to a share of homage. Siva with 


the two hands is an object of veneration, espe- 
cially in the form of Bhairava, with which modi- 
fication of the deity it is the object of the 
worshipper to identify himself. The worship of 
the Vamachari is derived from a portion of the 
Tantras. It resolves itself into various subjects, 
apparently into different sects, of which that of 
the Kaula or Kulina is declared to be pre-eminent. 
The object of the worship is, by the reverence of 
Devi or Sakti, who is one with Siva, to obtain 
supernatural powers in this life, and to be identi- 
fied after death with Siva and Sakti. All the 
forms of worship require the use of some or all of 
the five Mukara, — flesh, fish, wine, women, and 
mystical gesticulations are the five-fold Mukara 
which takes away all sin. But such a sect of Sakti 
worshippers are wholly unknown in the south of the 
Peninsula of India, in which the enmity between 
the right and left hafid castes is bitter, and which 
in Madras was only restrained by the energy of 
Mr. Edward Elliot, the chief magistrate, between 
1820 and 1860.— [Vilson^s Hindu Sects. 

LEGASPl, in 1664, in the reign of Philip li. of 
Spain, with five ships and 400 seamen, went from 
Spain as governor of the Philippines, and ulti- 
mately fixed himself on Zebu, which for some 
time was the central seat of Spanish power. 

LEGGADA, a genus of mammals of the family 
* Munda). 

Leggada Jerdoni, Blyth^ lives at 12,000 feet in 
the Himalaya. 

Leggada lepida, Jerdon. 

Leggada booduga, Oray. ) Mua lepida, JSUiot. 

Obitta burkani, . . Tkl. | Obitia ganda, . . Txl. 

Cbitta yolka, ... | 

A pretty little mouse which lives in pairs in the 
red soil of S. India. It is preyed on by the jay 
or Indian rollers, and is used as a bait to catch 
that bird, with bird-lime, 

Leggada platythrix, Jerd. 

Kal illi, . . . . Can. I KfJ yclu, Gljoli gadu, Tel. 

The brown mouse of S. India, lives in burrows 
of moderate depth. The* burrow leads to a 
chamber containing a number of small pebbles or 
sticks, on which the mouse sits, the thick, close 
hair (»f its belly protecting it against the cold and 
roughness of the stones. It is monogamous, noc- 
turnal, and a vegetable eater. 

IiCggada spinulosa, Jilyth^ occurs throughout 
India. — Jerdon. 

LICGISLATIVE COUNCILS, for making laws 
for British India, bit at each of the presidency 
towns. On the Kith January 1862, the Governor- 
General in Council, under the authority vested in 
him by the Act 24 and 25 Viet. cap. 67, sec. 16, 
appointed Saturday the 18th of January 1862, 
and the Council Chamber in the Government 
House at Calcutta, for the first meeting of the 
(Council of the Governal-General, for the purpose 
of making laws and regulations under the pro- 
visions of the Act. On the 17Ui January 1862, 
there was issued the proclamation that the pro- 
visions of the Act touching the making of laws 
and regulations for the peace and good govern- 
ment of the presidencies of Fort St. George and 
Bombay were exUmded to the Bengal division of 
t)ie presidency of Fort William, from the 18th of 
January 1862. 

LEGUMINOSiE is a name of the Fabacese or 
bean tribe, q.v. Leguminous and cruciferous 
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lantB occupy the largest part of the Chinese 
iichen garden ; many sorts of peas and beans arje 
cultivated, and the pods and seeds of two species 
of doliehoB are eaten, and the beans of another 
species made into soy by boiling and powdering 
the kernels and then fermenting them with yeast, 
and mixing other ingredients, according to the 
t aste of the maker or purchaser. Peas and beans 
form important objects of culture, and the condi- 
ment called soy (a word derived from the Japan- 
ese Soya) is prepared chiefly from a species of 
dolichoa. One of the commonest modes of making 
this condiment is to skin the beans and grind 
them to flour, which is mixed with water and 
powdered gypsum or turmeric. The common 
Chinese eat few meals without the addition of 
one form or other of the bean -curd or bean -jelly. 
The soy was at one time largely used as a condi- 
ment in the several countries of Europe, but has 
been displaced for others. Sec Fabacca*. 

LEH, a chief town in Ladakh, is situated about 
three miles from the northern bank of the Indus, 
at an elevation of 11,538 feet above sea -level. 
Lat. 34^' 10' N., long. 77° 40' E. ; estimated popu- 
lation, 4000. Leh stands in a small plain, between 
the river and a chain of mountains ; a wall with 
conical and square towers surroimds the town, 
and runs up to the crest of the range. It is the 
iMitn'pdt for the trade between the Panjab and 
Chinese Tartary, being the principal mart for the 
shawl - wool importi^d from the latter country. 
In summer, caravans from distant regions meet at 
Jj(;h. It is the rendezvous for merchants travel- 
ling to and from Yarkand ; and the variety of 
trib(‘s then to be found in it is particularly great, 
'i'he level of the 'Indus at Leh is 10,723 feet. 'Fhe 
town occupies the slope, and surrounds the base 
of a low spur, on the left or cast side of the valley, 
wliile the centre and right side are occupied by 

ii nsive tracts of cultivaticm, tlni fields rising 
ill terraces one above another, and watered by 
little rills drawn from a stream which descends in 
the centre of the vallc'y. Along the road by which 
th(! town is approached, tliere is a mani, extimding 
for more than lialf a mile. It consists of two 
)arallcl walls, 12 or 15 feet aj)art, and nearly fi 
eet high, Uk; intervals between whieli are filled 
up with stones and rubbisli, and the whole covered 
with a sloping roof, which rises at a gentle angle 
to the central ridge, midway betwi'cu the two walls. 

A considerable number of Kashmirians are 
domesticated at Leli, ami a mixed race has 
originated from them and the women of the 
country, ternud Argand. The Kashmiri and 
their (lescendants are eiigaged in commerce, and 
the lowtT orders are* })utchers, cooks, and ])etty 
retailers. There are also some Turani merchants ; 
and in tlie lands of (diushut, a colony of Haiti 
Muhammadans is established, addicted to inloxi- 
canU}. 'The Kashmirians lu re, as w(*ll as cv<Ty- 
where else, are notorious for every kind of 
ju'olligaey ; ami where they abound the people of 
tlie country are tainti'd l>y similar viei-s. 'fhe 
women of Jjudakh, in consequenee of their gn at 
|)roportioiiate number, find it dilficult to obtain 
subsifitence, and bosides domestic occujiations and 
wool-picking, in which they are very (expert, they 
are the principal labourers in the fields. They arc 
a very lively, good-humoured race, ami Hcoldiug 
and railing arc almost unknown amongst them. — 
Ma(jmiic Siirviiy uf India ; Roh. Sdd. ; Mrs, Her- 


veifs Tartary; Thomson' s Tr.; Imp. Gaz,; Latham ; 
Cunningham; MoorfooVs Tr. p. 821. 

LE’rtPET. Burm. Pickled tea. 

LEIP-BYA, Burm., literally a butterfly, is a 
term applied to the soul. It is the psyche of the 
Greeks, the life, the perceptive principle. The 
Burmans regard the Leip-oya in man as that 
principle of his nature which perceives, but not 
that of which moral actions are predicated. They 
believe that the Leip-bya may be temporarily 
separated from the body, as when startled the 
body becomes unconscious. In deep sleep it 
leaves the body and roams far and wide. A sleep- 
ing wife dreams of her absent husband; their 
two butterfly souls have met. 

LEITNER, GOTTLIEB WILLIAM, M.A., 
Ph.D., LL.D., born at Pesth, October 14, 1840. 
lie was First-clasR Interpreter to the British com- 
missariat department during the war with Russia 
in 1855 ; was Lecturer at King's College, London, 
in 1859, in Arabic, Turkish, and Modern Greek ; 
in 1861 was Professor of Arabic with Muham- 
madan Law, and founded the oriental section. 
H(‘ was appointed to the Panjab University 
College in 1864 ; he founded the association 
styled the Anjuman-i-Panjab, for social, political, 
and educational reforms ; and he originated 
journals in Englisli, Arabic, Urdu, etc. At the 
imperial Assemblage at Dchli on the Ist January 
1877, the ViciToy, Lord I^ytton, referred to his 
‘ successful services in the cause of education as 
an lionour to India and to all of us.' 

His publisheil writings comprise works on the 
'Pheory and Practice of Education ; Philosophical 
Grammar of Arabic ; Sinin-ul-lslam ; The Races 
of Turkey ; Vocabulary and Grammar of the l)ardu 
Languages, with Dialogues ; Results of a Tour in 
Dnrdistan, Kashmir, Little Tibet, Ladakh, Zanskar; 
History of Dardistan, Songs, Legends, etc.; 
Gra‘co- Buddhistic Discoveries ; on a National Uni- 
v(‘r8ity for the Panjab ; and Adventures of a Siah- 
IWi Kafir.-- -7^0 Gazette, Men of the Time. 

TiELAH. Malay. A small brass canister swivel 
gun, carrying ^ lb. shot, manufactured by the 
Achinese at I'aleinbang. — Lowe's Sarawak, p. 220, 

LEM A, a puss in tlic Western Himalaya. A 
tract in wliich the bottoms of the valleys arti from 
15,001) to 15,500 feet, and the mountain siirninits 
from to 17,000 feet above the level of the 

sea. — J'/iomson's Trs. p. 151. 

LEMNA(/E7Ih Schleiden. 'Phe duck -weed tribe 
of plants, of which 1^. crueiata, L. obetudata, L. 
orbiculata oeeur in India. Lenina gibba, Talari- 
rrov. Shwui - p'ing, CiiLV. The duck -weed of 
( Miina, u.se<l im'dicinally, is deemed cooling, diur- 
etic, antiscorbutic, astringent, and alterative. It 
is used in skin ailVctions and to wash sore eyes, 
carbuncles, syphilitic sores. The dried plant is 
burnt to destroy moH(|uiloi‘R. Lcmna minor, the 
; coiiiiiion duck-weed, grows in the Sikkim Him- 
alaya.— Mat. \hd. (.'/dll. ; Hooker, i. p. 306. 

LEMON. 

(MtruH lirnunum, I*vit. ; (!. mcdic;i, Huxb. 


liOiim, All., IliM)., J'KUK. lumoni, .... It. 
Konui-iuilm, . . I'.KNo. Limbo, ... PBllH. 

Ning mung, OiiiN. Limoos, .... Port, 

lamoeiwn, . Dnr. Limonu, .... Kus. 

Limuua, Fr. Limoneii, . . Hr. 

Limonen, .... (>rk. 


'Phis is the fruit of a Uigely -cultivated tree, 
which grows wild in the Garo Hills aud at the 
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foot of the HimAlaja. Itg fragrant white flowers 
are tinged with red. Its rind and juice are used 
medicinally and dietetically. — Roxh. 

Lemonade, a refreshing drink made with water 
and the expressed juice of the acid lime. 

Lemon juice. 

Ning-mung-chih, . Chin. Limbu-ka-rai, . Hind. 

JiiB de limon, . . Fb. Agro o sugo de limone, It. 

Zitronen saft, . . Ger. Jugo de limon, . . Sp. 

The expressed juice of limes or lemons. It is 
an approved specific in the prevention and cure 
of scurvy; a powerful and agreeable antiseptic, 
as well as an ingredient in many pleasant refriger- 
ant drinks. — Faulkner, 

Lemon peel. 

Lames d’eoorce de citron, Limbu-ka-chal, . , Hind. 

Fr. Limhu-ka-ohilta, . „ 

Zitron enshalen, . OxR. Soorse de limone, . . It. 

liimonschellen, . . ' Courtezaa de citra, . Sp. 

The rind of the lemon is a bitter aromatic, and 
is fr(‘quently employed in stomachic tinctures, and 
for making preserves and liqueurs ; it also yields 
an (jasential oil, which is much used in perfumery. 
— McCulloch, 

LEMON GRASS, Camel’s hay ; Sweet rush. 
Ask’hur, .... Arab. Malatrinokam, . Sansk. 
Gundho-bena, Beng., GuJ. Kamachi-pillu, . . Tam. 

Gund bel, Olacha, . Hind. Wasaina pillu, , . „ 

Siri, Jav. Cavatum-pillu, . . ,, 

Gowr-gah, . , . fPERS. Kamachi kaauvu, . Tel. 

The English name is given to Andropegon 
citratum, A. schoenanthus, and other allied species, 
sweet-smelling, bitterish, aromatic grasses, liaving 
long, striated, scabrous leaves. They furnish by 
distillation tlie fragrant essential oils called 
lemon-grass oil and citronollc oil. The grasses are 
frequently substituted for tea, and the white 
succulent centre of the leaf- bearing culms is often 
nut into curries to give them an agreeable flavour. 
The plants are cultivated in gardens, but grow 
wild, and large tracts of waste land in India and 
Ceylon are covered with them. Tiiey flourish in 
any good soil, are propagated by slips from the 
root, and only require watering, A. scha nanthus 
is cultivated all over the Tenasserim provinces, 
and a decoction made from the leaves is deemed 
of much efficacy in colic and similar complaints. 

Lemon -grass oil. 

< ^amachiepilIatyluiii,TAM. | Camachikasavu yeimai,TEL. 

This oil is obtained by distillation from the 
Andropogon sehcenanthus grass. It is much used 
as a rubefacient for rheumatic affections, as well 
as in perfumery, for which purposes it is said to 
be largely exported from Travaiicore and Ceylon. 
When newly madt it is of a light straw colour, 
but age changes it to a d(‘ep red. Another oil, 
iJso called lemon-grass oil, or citron elle, is the 
produce of Andrc)pogoii citratum, and is made 
in Travancore and Ceylon. In Madura are tliree 
grasses, named Poathapil, iScegompil, and Comat- 
chipil. To make the oil, the grass is cut in pieces 
a span long (the little roots cxce])ted), and the 
pieces arc put into earthen pans. Their subse- 
quent exposure to the warmth of fire extracts the 
oil. — Riddell; Mason, 

LEMURIA. Naturalists suppose that a con- 
tinent formerly extended from Madagascar to 
Ceylon, India, and the Malay Islands. Others 
suppose only the former existence i>f several large 
islands, all the areas aroiuid which have subsided. 
In 1874 (R. G. Soc.), Mr. H. F. Blauford, from 


the similarity of fossil plants and reptiles^ formed 
the opinion that India and S. Africa hud been con- 
nected by a continent, and remained so connected, 
with some short intervalfg from the Permian to 
the end of Miocene period ; and Mr. Woodward 
expressed his satisfaction with this further evidence, 
derived from the fossil flora of the Mezoloic series 
of India, in corroboration of the view taken as to 
the former existence of a now submerged con- 
tinent .— ; A. R, Wallace^ p. 398. 

LEMURIDJE, a family of mammals, the le- 
murs, mostly of Madagascar, one genus of Africa 
and two o. throe in India and Malayana. The 
lemurs constitute a distinct group of quadru- 
manoua animals. They live almost entirely in 
trees, and are most active at night. The fur of 
the lemurs is soft, dense, and woolly. Their 
nostrils, unlike those of either group of monkeys, 
have a curved opening, and the tail is never pre- 
hensile The extremities of the lemurs differ 
remarkably from those of the monkeys, in having 
a long, sharp, curved claw on the first finger of 
the hinder pair, and generally in the brood, flat 
character of tne nails of the other fingers. The 
form of the face is somewhat fox-like in the pro- 
longation of the muzzle, and affords a physiogno- 
mical character which will be readily recognised. 

Nyctict^bus tardigradus, Jerdon. 
StonupaJuvanicus, J N. Bengalensis, Gecff. 

Lajja banar, . . Bxno. I Slow-paced lemur, Eno. 

Lajjawoti banar, . ,, | Sharmindah billi, . HlNl). 

Found in Bengal, liangpur, and Dacca. 

N. JavanicuR, Blyth, of Java. 

Loris gracilis, Jerd,^ Lemur Ceylonicus, Fischer. 
The slender lemur, Eng. I Tovangar, . . . Tam, 

Sloth of Madras, , ,, 1 Dewantsi pilli, . . Tel. 

Found in Ceylon and Southern India. 

Tarsium, a genus of Java. 

Galiiopithecus volaiis, Shaw, 

Lemur volana, Linn. Oato BimiuB volann, 

VcHpertilio admirabilis, CaiiicUi. 

Ihmt. (Jolugo, Grijlf. 

Flying macaco, . Eng. Flying cat, . . . EN(J. 

Flying lemur, . . ,, G(3ndoo, .... Jav, 

Flying fox, . . „ | Kubung, . . . Malay. 

Tliia is the only Bpecies of the genus. It 
inhabits India, Burma, Leiiaiig, the Malay Fcnin- 
Rula, Siam, Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. 

G. raarmoratuB, rhilippensis, TernaUmsiH, rufus, 
undatuB, and Teniminckii are coimidered by Shaw 
and others to be varieticH. ft is nocturnal, lives 
on young fruits and leavca, and does very great 
injury to gardens and plantations. As evening 
approaches they quit tlndr shady rctn at, and are 
to be seen in coDBiderablo numbers making 
obliqu(3 leaps from one tree to another. The 
membrane or expansile skin by which it is enabled 
to leap, like the flying squirrel, is continued on 
each side from the neck to the fore feet, thmice 
to the hind feet, again to the tip of the tail, and 
to the roots of the claws.— UortJkUVs Mammalia ; 
Jerdon. 

LENCHA. Tib. Common salt. Three sorts 
of salt are known in th<3 commerce of th(5 Him- 
alaya and Tibet, — Scrcha, white and best ; Chama, 
reddiKh and good ; Pcucha, yellowish and bad, 
coutaiiLS soda or inagiiesia and earthy matter. All 
the salt consumed in Eastern Tibet is the produce 
of lakes or mines situated to the north of the 
Yuru rivi.T, or comes from loiche, a district lying 
between Digarchi and Ladakh, which is travonea 
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by the Yaru. But there are people who assert 
that it is ajso dug out of the ground. The salt- 
producing districts are rugged and inaccessible. 
Men and sheep only can reach the deposits, and the 
elevation prevents their being worked, except for 
the warmer half of the year, April to November. 
Thousands of sheep are employed in carrying the 
salt from the deposits to places accessible to yaks. 
These latter animals carry it all over Tibet in loads 
up to 160 lbs. Sheep in open places will carry 20 
to 24 lbs. 

LEN-DEN, also Lewa Dewi. Hind. Buying 
and selling, trading, traffic. 

LENE. Mahr. The cave temples of Ellora 
and Ajimta, from Lena, a picture ; also called 
Yerola. 

LENQA. Hind. A thick plaited skirt of a 
woman’s dress. 

LENT is a periodical abstaining rite in the 
religions of Christians, Muhammadans, and Bur- 
mese. With the first of these, the abstinence is 
only from certain diet articles, for a period of 
forty days. Muhammadans, for a lunar month, 
called Ramadan or Ramzan, between sunrise and 
sundown, fast and are continent, and Burmese 
have a lenten period of nearly three months’ 
duration. See Monastery ; Myenmo. 

LENTIL. 

Buro musoor, . . Beng. Linaen, .... Ger. 

P’ien-tau, . . . Chin. Maaur, Masur <lhal, Hind, 

Lentil, Tare, . . Enq. Dhal, dliol, ... ,, 

Lentilies, .... Fr. Linti, It. 

The lentils of Genesis xiv. 84 are from the 
Ervum lens of botanists, a leguminous plant, one 
of the oldest food plants of which there is any 
record. Ever since the time of Esau they have 
been eaten in the east. In Egypt and Syria they 
are parched in a frying-pan and sold in the shops, 
and considered by the natives as the best food 
for those who arc on long journeys. Its com- 
position in 100 parts has been found to be in 
samples from 

Calcutta bazar. Bombay bazar. 
Moisture, . . 1270 11*40 10 72 12*60 

Nitrogenous matter. . 24*67 2()*1H 25*20 24*65 

Starchy matter, . . 50*43 59*43 59*96 59*34 

Fatty or oily matter, , 1*01 100 1*92 1*14 

Mineral constituenta (ash), 2*29 1*99 2*20 2*37 

Lentils, like all the other leguminous fruits, 
contain a large quantity of nitrogenized matters. 
Einhoff found that 8840 parts of lentils contained 
1260 parts of starch and 1433 parts of a matter 
analogous to animal matter. Dr. Playfair found 
that 100 parts of lentils contained 33 parts of 
albumen or gluten, and 48 parts of starch, etc. ; 
whilst the same quantity of peas contained 29 
parts of albumeii, and of beans 31 parts. Lentils 
constitute one of the most highly nutritious foods 
in nature. There are three varieties known in 
France and Germany, — the small brown, which is 
the lightest flavoured and the best for soups ; the 
ellowish, which is a little larger and the next 
est ; and the lentil of Provence, which is almost 
as large as a pea, with luxuriant straw, and might 
be cultivated as food for cattle. In its cultivation 
the lentil requires a dry, warm soil ; it should bo 
sown later than the pea, at the rate of a bushel 
or a bushel and a half to the acre. It ripens 
earlier tlian the pea, and requires the same treat- 
ment and harvesting. The produce of the lentil 
in grain is about a fourth less than that of the 
tare, and the straw is not more than a third as 


much. The straw is, however, considered very 
DOuriBhing, and is for feeding calves and 
lamba The Ervum lens was largely advertised in 
London about the year 1840, under the term 
Ervalenta, afterwards as Revalenta. On analysis, 
Warton’s Ervalenta was found to consist of a 
mixture of the French or German lentil, ground 
and reduced to powder, including portions of the 
shells or husk, and of a substance very closely 
resembling in its microscopic characters, maize or 
Indian corn meal. The French lentil, either 
whole or ground, is of a yellowish colour, and has 
the taste of peas. It has been stated that the 
farina of Dmra, etc., has been discovered in 
either Ervalenta or Revalenta, Durra is the 
Sorghum vulgare of some other writers. Its 
meal resembles that of Indian corn. The two 
following are receipts for lentil flour : — 

Red Arabian lentil | Salt, 3 oz. 

flour 2 lbs. Mix into a uniform 

Barley flour, . . 1 lb. | powder. 

or 

Pea flour, ... 2 lbs. | Salt, 8 oz. 

Indian corn flour, . 1 lb. ] Mix as before. 

— Eng. Cyc.; Powell^ i. p. 840; Roxh.; Voigt; 
Ainslie ; liasaal. 

LEO, the lion, the Felis leo of Linnaeus, the 
Asiatic lion, occurs in India. It was called by 
Smee the Felis Gujerattensis, and the people call 
it the Sher, the Babbar-sher, the Untia-bag or 
oamel-coloured tiger, also Singha and Sbingal. 
Its length is from 8^ to 94 feet, and its height SJ 
feet. The Asiatic and African lion is identical, 
and is found in the N.W. of India from Gujerat 
and Cutch to Hurriana, Gwalior, and Saugor. 

LEO AFRICANUS, a Moor of Granada. He 
was named after Leo, having abjured the Muham- 
madan religion during the pontificate. He wrot^ 
a description of Africa in Arabic and Latin, and 
died in 1556. 

LEONOTIS LEONURUS, the scarlet dande- 
lion, a beautiful small scarlet flower, native of the 
Cape, and now common in all Indian gardens; 
blossoms throughout the year. — HiddelL 
LEONTODON TARAXACUM, the dandelion; 
found in the Sutlej valley between Kampur and 
Suugnam at an elevation of 6000 to 10,000 feet. 
— CleghorrCs Panjab Report, p. 68. 

LEONURUS SINENSIS. 

Ch’un-gwei, . . . Chin. | Yib mu-ts’au, . . Chin. 

It grows all over China, especially in IlankoVv. 
It is dried, and used medicinally, as a tonic, 
alterative, vulnerary, and general remedy in puer- 
peral and menstrual ailments, Leonurus tataricus, 
the Tartarian mother-wort, is a shrubby plant, 
grown from seed, and cultivated in some gardens. 
— Riddell; Smithy Chin. Mat. Med. 

LEOPARD. 

Pau, Ohing, . . . Chin, j Shi-tszc aim, , TuNOUS, 

Several distinct species of leopard are known. 
Felia leopardus, Schreb., tho leopard or checta of India. 
F. pardus, the pard or panther or gorbacha of the 
Dt ’ hau. 

F. diardi, Detm.^ clouded leopard of India and 
Malayana. 

F. jubata, maned leopard or hunting leopard of India. 
F. nielae, Peron, black cheeta of Inma and Malayana. 

F. pardochroui, HodffM., of Nepal and Tibet. 

F. Homfieldii, Oray, of Darjiling. 

F. Javaneniii, Detm., of Sumatra, Borneo, Java. 

F. Sumatranus, Horaf. , of Sumatra. 

latterly, naturalists have regarded the F, 
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leopardus and F. pardus aa vari<*t;ieB of tbo wiino 
animal; and Horsfield and Jcrdon my Uto black 
leopard, F. inelas. Peron et Lesuenr, is now 
uniformly admittea to be a black variety of F. 
parduB. Most Indian sportRraen, however, regard 
them os distinct, though black and yellow cubs 
are said to have been seen following a female 
yellow leopard, and the black leopard is of a more 
vicious temper. 

Panther. — There ia undoubtedly in British 
India a large and a small leopara, the larger 
variety being commonly called the panther. 

F. pardus, Hod{/s. | F. leopardus, Temm. 


Tendwa of . . Bowri. Adnara Hind. 

Honiga, .... Gan. Asnea, .... Mahr. 
Barkal, . . . Gondi. Leopard of . . , Sykks. 

Bay-hira of . Himalaya. Cbinna puli, . . Tkl. 

Tabir-hay, . . . Sik, Tib. 

Chita, Chita bag, . Hind. 


It is found throughout Indin, in the more open 
country, near low hills and ravines. It ia from 4 
to 5 feet long, tail 2^ to 3J, total about 6| to 
feet. They destroy deer, occasionally kill and 
carry off cattle and ponies, not unfrequently carry 
off children, also old women. Sir Walter Elliot 
says an instance occurred of four men being killed 
by one before it could be destroyed. 

Leopard, or smaller variety. 

Felis leopardus, Hod{js. F. pardus, Tcmm. 

F. longicaudatn, Valen. 

Bibla of . . . Bowri. Bibla-bagh, . . . Mahr. 

Gorbacha, . . . DuKH. Ghur-hay, . . . Simla. 

Borbacha, ... ,, Dhir-hay, ... „ 

This is smaller than the other, with a round bull- 
dog head. It seizes on dogs, sheep, goata, deer, 
monkeys, peafowl. It is more abundant in forest 
countries, in Malabar, Wynad, Guinsur, in the 
woody parts of the Himalaya and Malay Penin- 
sula, ft is stealthy, not unfrequently attacks 
man, and has been known to carry off men who 
were watching grain at night 

Black leopard. 

F. melos, Peron. | F. pemiger, Hodgton. 

It is found throughout British India, but 
sparingly in a forest country. It is of a uniform 
dull-black colour. On one occasion, when shifting 
the tigers and leopards of the Government Central 
Museum from one cage to another, a black leopard 
leaped violently against the doorway, which it 
forced open, and escaped into the garden, creeping 
close to the low hedge. It was followed up for 
about fifty yards, but it turned on the Editor, who 
backed and leaped to the top of a wall five feet 
high, followed by the black leopard, which sprang 
from the ground, but was caught in the leap by a 
blow on the head, from which it fell at the foot 
of the wall stunned. It was restored to its den, 
and recovered from its insensibility on the follow- 
ing day, but on the twelfth day it was killed by a 
panther in the same den. It had a vile temper. 

Felis jubata, Ltnn., hunting leopard, 

F. guttata. I F. venatica. 

Cliircha, Chirtsa, . Can. Yub, Hindustani of the 
Siwungi,*. ... „ trainers. 

Cheeta, .... DUKH. j 

They are caught in the Southern Mahratta dis- 
trict, and are trained to kill the Antelope cervi- 
capra. They are taught always to single out the 
bu^L, which is genersSy the last in the herd. The 
huntsmen are unwilling to slip until they get the 


herd to run across them, when they drive on the 
cart and unhood the cheeta. 

The leopards and panthers have been variously 
named by naturalists. L. Chinensis, G»*ay, L. 
Ellioti, (iray^ L. Iteevesii, Gray., and K incon- 
^>icuii8, 6Vay, are synonyms of Felis Bengalensis, 
Desmoulins. And F. pardochrous, Hodgs.^ L. 
doBul, Ifodgs.^ is Felis marmorata, Martin^ Blyih. 
li. Sumatran us. Gray., is F. leopardus Sumatranus, 
Ilorsf. ; L. varius, Gray, is F. pardus, Linn. ; Ij. 
viverrinus, Gray, is F. leopardus viverrinus, 
Bennett. The ) anther and the leopard are usetl 
in Chinese heraldry. — Smith; Jerdon's Mammals ; 
Adams; Dors field's Catalogue^ E.T.C. Museum; 
TennenCs Ceylon, pp. 25-29. 

LEPCHA, a Mongolian tribe forming a large 
part of the population of Sikkim. The country 
of Sikkim and Darjiling is the land of the Lepcha, 
a Bhot race who are hemmed in between the 
Newar and other Nepal tribes, and the Lhopa of 
Bhutan, the Lepcha aVea being barely CO miles in 
breadth. His physiognomy is markedly Mongolian, 
stature short, from 4 feet 6 inches to 5 feet ; face 
broad and flat, nose depressed, eye oblique, chin 
beardless, skin sallow and olive, with a little 
moustache on the lips ; broad cheat and strong 
armed, but small -boned legs, with small wrists, 
hands, and feet. The Lepcha is honest, timid, 
and peaceful, with mild and frank features. The 
Lepcha throws over him loosely a cotton cloak 
striped with blue, white, and red, and uses an upper 
garment with sleeves in the cold weather ; a broad 
umbrella-shaped bat of leaves, and a pent-house of 
leaves in the rains. The women dress in silk skirt 
and petticoat, with a sleeveless woollen cloak. The 
Lepcha roan eag^ ft long, heavy, and straight 
knife, serving for* purposes to which a knife can 
be applied. Thev Sink the Murwa, the fermented 
juice of the Eleusine coracana, which gives a 
drink, acidulous, refreshing, and slightly in- 
toxicating, and not unlike hock or sauteme in ita 
flavour. Their songs and the music of their 
bamboo flute is monotonous. They marry before 
maturity, the brides beiug purchased by money or 
service. The lepcha, like many other races, 
kindle a fire by the friction of sticks. Mountain 
spinach, fern tops, fungi, and nettles are used as 
food. Their ailment^ small-pox, goitre, remittent 
fevers, and rheumatism. Their Iwguage assimil- 
ates to the Tibetan. Some of the Lepcha tribes 
call their country Dijong. Amongst themselves 
they divide into two tribes, the Kong, also Arrat, 
and Kham-ba. The Kong has no tradition of 
immigration ; but the Kham-ba appear to have 
come about 200 years ago from Kham, a province 
of Tibet on the borders of China. The present 
Sikkim raja is a Kham-ba. The lepcha have no 
caste distinctions, but they speak of themselves 
as belonging to one or other of the following 
sections : — 

Barphoong phooebo. Sundyang. Lnekfom. 
Udmng „ Sugoot. Therim. 

ThurjoKh „ Tung yeld. Songme. 

Captain J. D. Herbert, when writing of the 
liepcha race, says that they are the same p^ple 
whom he bad seen at Niala^, at Jahnabbi, at 
Shipebi on the Sutlej, in Hangarang, and at 
Lan in Ladakh. 

Chastity in adult girls previous to marriage is 
not very ngidly insisted on. The Lepcha bury their 
i dead, as is the custom generally of the Buddhists. 
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The house of the Lcpcha is generally fl<|iiaro, 
roomy, uiid comfortable, built on posts, with a 
stage in front of the door, and low-eaved thatch 
of bamboo stems, split and laid flat. The walls 
are of bamboo wattle -work. In all respects it 
resembles the Rhoteah house. The Limbu and 
Murrni build smaller houses, often on the ground, 
but more frequently raised ; the roof is of grass 
thatch, or occasionally of a species of bamboo- 
work matting. — Dalton^ ICthnol. of Bengal^ p. 102 ; 
Hooker^ Him. Journal; J)r. Thomson in Eth. Soc, 
Journ. ; Bcng. yl^. Soc. Jour. No. xiix. p. 20; 
Capt. Jlerhert ; lAitham's Ethnology. 

LEl^ER LEPEK, a canoe of Amboyna, dug out 
of a single tree, with raised sides. — IJikmorc. 

LEPIDIUM LATIFOLIUM. L. Gon-yuch, 
Ladakh. Grows in Ladakh, 10,000 to 14,000 
fi^et; is browsed by sheep and goats, little by the 
yak. 

LEPIDIUM S/VTIVUM. Linn. Garden cress. 


Half, Ahaii. Nasturtium, . . iq.TNV. 

Alivcri, .... liENO. Det.andcr, . • 

Sa-mung-ni, . . liuRM. Ahn'o, .... Sind. 


Halim, Tara tcnak. Hind. | Adala vitala, . . Tkl. 

Tliis is grown in many parts of India, Its 
small ovoid, reddish mucilaginous seods arc used 
medicinally by the natives of India as a laxative 
and antiscorbutic, and by the native physiciaiiR 
as a gentle stimulant. An oil has beim extracted 
in India, as well as in Europe. The seed is of an 
agrei'able warm taste. Bruised and mixed Avith 
lime-juice, it is deemed useful for checking local 
inflammation. Taken whole in half-drachm doses, 
it answers as a gentle and warm aperient. — Roxb.; 
Voigt; Ainslic ; (TSIl ; Birdwood; Exhib ^ 1862. 

LEPIDOSIREN, a curious reptile of Africa 
and South America, placed midway between the 
reptiles and fishes, and has gills and true lungs. 
It has the habit on the approach of drought of 
burying itself several feet deep into the mud of 
the ponds in which it usually dwells. It does not 
.atipear to possess the pow(?r of travelling. The 
liydrargyr.T of Carolina leave tin* drying pools 
and seek the nearest water, in a straight line, 
though at a considerable distance ; and Sir R. 
Schomburgh tells ua that certain species of Dora 
(called by the people the Hassar) in Guiana have 
the same habit, and are occasionally met with in 
such numbers in their travels that the negroes fill 
baskets with them. If they fail in finding water, 
they are said to burrow in the soft mud, and pass 
the dry season in torpidity like the lAipidosiren. — 
Gosse, p. 122. 

LEPIRONIA MUCRONATA. CL Richard. A 
rush of all the S. and E. of Asia, cultivated in 
China, like rice, for mat-making. It rises to 7 
feet, and propagates by sprouts from its peren- 
nial roots. Ine stems are beaten flat, to fit them 
to be woven as mats, bags, mat sails, or floor 
matting. — T^on Mueller. 

LEi^SMA. This tiny silver insect has six legs, 
filiform antennae, and abdomen terminated by three 
elongated setae, two of which are placed nearly at 
right angles to the central ones. This is one of 
two genera of insects which infest books in India, 
and which are usually regarded as accomplices in 
the work of destruction, but which, on the con- 
trary, pursue and greedily feed on the larvae of the 
death-watch, and the numerous acari and soft- 
bodied insects, wnich are believed to be the chief 
depredators that prey upon books. Another of 


these maligned genera is a tiny tailless scorpion 
(Chclifer), of which three species have been 
noticed in Ceylon, the Ch. librorum. Temp. ; Ch. 
oblongum, Temp.; and Ch. acaroides, Hermann^ 
the lost of which it is believed had been introduced 
from Europe in Dutch and Portuguese books. 
Of the Lepisma, the fish-insect genus, so called 
by Fabricius from its fish-like silvery scales, only 
two species have been described, viz. the L. niveo- 
fasciatus and L. niger, Temp. One of larger 
size is remarkable for the whiteness of the pearly 
scales, from which its name is derived ; these, con- 
trasted with the dark hue of the other jiarta an<l 
its tripartite tail, attract the eye as the insect 
darts rapidly along. Like the Chelifer, it shuns the 
light, liiding in chinks till sunset, but is actively 
engaged during the night, feasting on the acari 
and soft-bodied insects which assail books and 
papers. Linnams states that the European species 
was brought in sugar ships from America. The 
Chelifer found in Ceylon has been brought thither 
from Europe.- —Trrmrnf’.T Ceylon, p. 476. 

LEPR()SY, a disease which attacks the human 
race in Europe, Asia, and Africa. It appears on 
the skin of the body in various forms, but Euro- 
jiean medical men rt'gard it as a constitutional 
ailment. Their number in all India in 1881 was 
13Lil68, of whom 98,982 were males, 785 were 
under five years of age, 100,991 Hindus, and 
24,376 Muhammadans; — 

Ajmir, 29 i Madr.-is Prosiilenoy, 14,600 

As.qam. ... .a N W T>rnvin«n« 


/iNHuni, .... i rovinccM, . 

licngal, .... 56,523 Panjah, .... 9,734 

R-rar 3,748 Haroda 624 

Puinbay Presidency, 12,382 (5‘rjitral India, . . 13 

liurma, .... 2,589 Cochin, 148 

Central Provinces, 6,443 Hyderabad, . . 2,989 

Coorg, 43 i Mysore 633 


The disease is not ordinarily deemed contagious, 
and the welfare of the community d«»e.s not 
demand the complot<‘ segregation of thos(‘ afflicted 
with it. But leprosy causes much suffering, and 
it fosters mendicancy ; also from th(‘ most ancient 
times, in all countries, their presence amongst 
their respective communities has been objected to, 
and they have been placed in outlying localities. 
According to Manotho, as quoted by Josephus, 
the Egyptian king Menephthah, son of the great 
Raineses, collected together all the lepers, and 
located them in the quarries in Lower Egypt, 
on the edge of the Arabian desert, but sub- 
sequently mitigated their lot, and placed them 
in the deserted town of Avaris. These outcasts, 
however, sided with the people of Palestine who 
rose in a religious war against animal -worship, 
and Menephthah fled to Ethiopia. 

Lepers are numerous in China, and are only 
allowed rope-selling as a trade. Numbers of those 
not actually suffering from the disease, but sub- 
ject to it, stand at the corner of every street in 
Canton, with coils of rope and hanks of cord for 
Sale. The term Lizard, still applied to that part 
of old towns in which a rope-walk is situated, is 
supposed to be a corruption of Lazare, the lepers’ 
quarter. The l>izard Point in Cornwall, and 
Lezardieux, a village in Brittany, are supposed to 
take their names from the lepers. 

Dr. Bhau Daji of Bombay, who died about the 
year 1873, was very succesi^ul in treating tuber- 
cular leprosy, it was supposed with the Cbaul- 
moogra oil from the Gynocardia odorata. 

The Puranas relate that Janamejaya was sorely 
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afflicted with leprosy as a punishment for having temple women. Their band generally conaiflts of 
killed some serpentB. Hindus believe that a man two pipes and several drums. They dress them- 
who may have killed a serpent in his former life selves for the occasion in women^s clothes, and 
is sure to be attacked with leprosy. The leper put on various jewels. The chief man among 
is regarded by Hindus as a loathsome, unclean them pretends that he can represent the deity, 
being. After his death, his remains must be and, going to and fro, reels about expressing the 

buried, and cannot be burnt without certain approbation of the deity by uttering some words, 

peculiar rites. Also, now, at the close of the which are attended to as if they proceeded from 
19th centui^, a man who has not been blessed the mouth of the deity itself. The musicians pro- 
with offspring, and whose doom is sealed if he duco a variety of discordant sounds. While the 
do not beget a son, considers that the serpent drummers tap with their fingers on each side of 
has denied him children, and thus barred his the drum, their head, shoulders, and every muscle 
entrance to the gates of heaven. The disease of their bod? are in motion. The musicians, the 
of sore eyes is also attributed to the serpent’s drummers, the observers of the ceremony, and the 

wrath. The worship of the serpent is therefore representative of the deity keep going round the 

essential to lepers, the sore -eyed, and. the child- ctrclo throughout the night, singing songs at one 
less, who, to appease the wrath of the serpent, time in praise, at another in depreciation of the 
perform many costly ceremonies of Sarpa Sampas- deity, 'bo keep up their strength, the drummers 
Kara and Nagaraandal. For the former of those have frequent recourse to the toddy bottle, and 
ceremonies, a day is selected, cither the 5th, soon become intoxicated. As the night passes 
6th, 15th, or 30th of the month. The family away, the ccrer loiiy is over, 
priest is summoned as the director of the cere- One of the severe remedioR to which the leper 
mony. The childless sinner has first to take a and the childless expose themselves is as follows: — 
bath, and next to dress himself in silk or linen On the 6th day of every month, bo entertains a 
garments. A spot in the house is chosCn, and the number of unmarried youths at dinner. Though 
family priest, sprinkling grains of rice, drives away fasting the previous day, he does not himself 
any devil that may have been lurking there. Ho parUke of food in their company. After dinner, 
takes his seat with the performer on two wooden and before the leaves whereon the guests had 
stools. He gets some rice or wheat finely pul- taken it have been removed, ho enthusiastically 
verized, and, kneading the dough, makes a figure rolls himself ove»* them. The next part of the 
of the serpent. The holy Mantra are then said to ceremony is to cleanse himself in a bath, and for 
give the figure animation, and transform it, to all the remainder of the day he cannot take any food 
intents and punioscs, into a live serpent. It is that contains salt. A rich Sudra of low birth is 
then offered milk and sugar. The imago receives not allowed to o!)8erve any of those rites. But 
the worship common to other gods. Afttir the the compaRsionate priest comes to his aid, and 
worship, the Mantra snatch away from the figure offers him his services by observing them on his 
the life just imparted, for they are said to have behalf. After they are over, the priest takes 
the power of giving life and of taking it away some water in his hand and pours it into that of 
again. After the serpent is dead, the sinner the Sudra. This process is said to transfer every 
assumes the signs of mourning, which consist in merit of the ceremony to the Sudra, while the 
shaving off his beard and moustaches. Then he priest holds himself liable for all the defects in 
carries the figure on his head, and, having reached the observance. 

the bank of a riv(;r, he reverentially places it upon Mr. Apothecary Phillips has published pamphlets 
a pile. The figure is carefully fenced in with on the Gurjun oil treatment, and profeBses to 
chips of sandal or jack wood, and camphor and have a radical cure of anaisthctic and tubercular 
iiielted butter are poured over it. The pile is h!proBy. A medical officer with large experience 
then kindled with the fire which the performer in the disease, writing of Gurjun oil, says : * I 
brings with him from his house. He previously have no faith in any specific, nor indeed is it in 
enters into a vow with the lire that it shall be the nature of things to find a specific for this fell 
solely used for the cremation of the serpent-god. disease.’ Combined with other remedies, such as 
The fire reduces the mass to ashes, which are iron, arsenic, etc., which generally help to form 
curried to the river, and put into the water. Tlio the so-called specifics, the treatment is onijr 
p.uformer is considered unholy, and cannot be palliative but never curative. — Bunsen^ lujijpys 
touched for three days. On the fourth day, the Place in Universal History, ii. pp. 500, 5G3, iii. 
funeral of the serpent-god or Sampaskara ends pp. 188, 196. 

with an entertaiuraent to eight unmarried youths, LEPTADENIA JACQUEMONTIANA. D. C. 
bv)low the age of twenty. They are considered to Kip, Sind. This is employed in Sind along with 
represent eight serpents, and are treated with the Periploca aphyllurn, for making into ropes and 
uimost respect. The perfonner rests satisfied for bands used for wells, as water does not rot them, 
a time that the ceremony will produce the desired Leptadenia reticulata, W. and A., Pala-tige, Tbl,, 
effect. But if such be not his good fortune, he is used as a vegetable. Leptadenia ^artea, 
then resorts to the other ceremony, Naganiandal. another species of the genus yielding a fibre. — 

( ^n one of the days named the leper gives a grand Royle^ Fib. Pi p. 306. 

f- ast to a number of his caste-men and unmarried LEPTOCEPHALID..iE, a family of fishes of the 
y )uth8. The evening comes, and one of the Asiatic seas, from the Leptoceph^us or Glass Eel 
beckayavaraor musicians, duly summoned for the genus. There have been 18 species desenboJ. 
purpose, scatters on the spot already selected LEPTOCERID^E, a family of insects, in which 
some bruised rice, and inscribes the figure of a is the caddis-worm genus Setodes. 
huge serpent in a large circle. The figure is LEPTONYCHIA MOACURROIDES. Bedd, 
worshipped, and then the musicians perform their An elegant small tree iphabiting the western 
part. They are the children of the Deva-dasa or coast forests of the Madras Presidency, 1000 to 
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8000 feet elevation, met with on the Carcur ghats 
in the Wynad, on the Coimbatore Hills, and on 
the Tinnevelly ghats. — Beddome^ FI. Sylv. p. 114. 


LEPTOPTILOS ARGALA. Linn. 


Oiconia nudifrons, Jerd. 
0. iTiMtibou, Temm. 
Chaniari dhauk, . Beno. 
Adjutant, . . . Eno. 
Gigantic stork, . . ,, 

Uargela, Hurgcla, Hind. 


Argala migratoria, Hodg. 
Ardea dubia, Omel. 
Hargeyla, . . . Hind. 

Dusta, .... ,, 

Garur of . . . Purniah. 
Pini-gala-konga, . Tel. 


The adjutant bird is migratory. It is rare in 
the south of India, though it occurs in Hyderabad 
and Mysore, but it is common in Bengal, N. 
and N.E. India, Burma, and the Malay Penin- 
sula. The adult birds make their appearance as 
soon as the rains set in, and becoming in fine 
plumage towards the close of the rains, depart at 
that time to breed in the eastern portion of the 
Sunderbans, in Moulmein, in the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces upon lofty trees, and along the eastern 
const of th(^ Bay of Bengal upon trees and rocks. 
It is a bold, familiar bird, cats all sorts of animal 
refuse, frogs, fish, and dead bodies. Though called 
a gigantic crane, it is not a' crane. The three 
ordinary Indian cranes arc Grus antigone, Gr. 
cinorea, and Gr. virgo. Grus leucogcranus occurs 
rarely in the N.AV. l^rovinces. The words Crane 
and Grus, and the Hindustani names of the three 
common Indian species, Saras, Karranch, and 
Kakarra, all have reference to the loud trumpeting 
of these birds, which have a curious internal 
conformation resembling that of the trumpeter 
swans ; whereas the storks are voiceless birds, 
having actually no vocal muscles, and can make 
no sound, but by clattering their mandibles 
together, which they do pretty loudly. — Jerdoii's 
Birda ; Z. in Indian Field. 

LEPTOPTILOS CRUMENIFERUS. Cuv. A 


bird of tropical Africa, furnishes the marabout 
feathers of that continent ; the L. argila and L. 
Javanicus, those of India. — Jerdon ; Z. in Indian 
Field; Simmonds' Dictionary. 


LEPTOPTILOS JAVANICA. 


Oiconia cal va, Jerdon. 

C. capillnt.i, Temm. 

0. nudifrons, M*CleU. 
Ohandana, . . . Beno. 

Ohandiari, ... ,, 

Madanohur, ... ,, 

Moduntiki, . . . ,, 

Small adjutant, . Enq. 
Hair-crestod stork, „ 


Jlorsf. 

C. cristata, M^Clcll. 

Argila criiiita, B. Bam. 

A. im migratoria, Hodg. 

Chinjara Hind. 

Bang-gor of . Purniah. 
Nuthacootee-narai, Tam. 
Dorlal'konga, . . Tel. 

Dodal-gatti-gadu, . „ 


The Tamil name of the small grey and black 
stork, Leptoptilos Javanica, is Nutha-cootee-narai, 
literally shell-fish (Ampullaria) picking crane. 
They have Bests two feet in diameter, and contain 
three eggs or young. The eggs are of a dirty white 
colour, of the same shape, but not quite so large, 
as those of the turkey. The young when fully 
feathered are in prime condition. Their flesh is 
eaten by Muhammadans and Pariahs. The bird 
keeps entirely to marshy fields, edges of tanks, 
etc. ; it never approaches towns. Some half a 
dozen or more of those birds may often be seen in 
the morning sunning themselves with outstretched 
wings in the dry fields. They only differ from 
the adjutant, or LeptoptUos argala, in size and 
colour. These nest, early, and the young are firm 
on the wing in the month of February. They are 
found throughout Asia, feed on fish, frogs, crabs, 
and locusts. A pair of these birds were pur- 
chased bj a detachment of the 74th Highlanders, 


who in June 1877 were stationed at I’ennng. 
The birds stood about three feet in height. They 
were never kept in confinement, and from the 
very first were allowed to roam over a large open 
expanse of ground. They never seemed inclined 
to stray far, and \ory seldom ever att{;mptcd to 
fly. They would spend more than half the day 
standing motionless opposite each other, bill t^> 
bill, and with both their wings outspread. They 
were coai-se feeders, and neither quality nor 
quantity seemed to trouble them much ; one of 
them on an occasion gulped down one by one as 
fast as they could be thrown to it, .12 small fishes, 
each about six inches in length, and evidently was 
ready for more. After they had been with the 
regiment about a month, one of them began to 
look downcast. One morning it remained basking 
in the sun for several hours, with outspread wings, 
liater in the day it lay down on the grass, with 
iU <.‘vcd closed, and evidently very sick, and by it 
stood its brother, apparently quite unconcerned. 
Like this they remained until late in the afternoon, 
when the healthy bird was seen to put his head 
on one side, and, looking curiously at his sick 
comrade, proceeded to stir him up with his beak, 
witliout making him move ; and on going to look, 
he wjis found to bo dead. A post-mortem ex- 
amination was immediately held, and in the poor 
bird’s stomach were found the legs and claws of a 
large fowl, quite undigested, which were the 
apparent cause of the intense inflammation. While 
the investigation was going on, the surviving bird 
evidently regarded it with much interest, and as 
great lumps of muscle were stripped off his com- 
rade’s bones he gobbled them up. Having thus 
got a good meal, lie at length stalked demurely 
away, satisfied with his afternoon’s performance. 

LEPTOSPERMUM SCOPARIUM, the Kaeta- 
towa or Manu Ra of New Zealand, a tree of tho 
myrtle family, grows on the mountains to a height 
of 25 or 80 feet. Its hard, heavy wood is used 
for war - clubs, paddles, and articles requiring 
strength and durability. ™ G. Bennett, p. 416. 

LEPURANDA SACCIDORA. Nimmo. 

Antiaris saccidora, 2)a/z. I Araya anjely, . M^leal. 
Chundul, .... Hind. | Navil maram, . . Tam. 

This stately forest tree is indigenous on the 
west side of India, in the ravines at Kandalla, and 
in the jungles near Coorg, where people manu- 
facture sacks from the bark by a very simphr 
process. A branch is cut, corresponding to the 
length and diameter of the sack wanted. It is 
soaked a little, and then beaten with clubs until 
the inner bark separates from the wood. This 
done, the sack formed of tho bark is turned inside 
out and pulled down, until the wood is sawed off, 
with the exception of a small piece left to form 
the bottom of the sack, and which is carefully left 
untouched. These sacks, called Kuriimbur bags 
or sacks, are in general use among the villagers 
for carrying rice, and are sold for about six annas 
each. This is very common, and the most gigantic 
of all tho trees in the Wynad jungles ; wood not 
much used. — Itoyle^ Fib. Pi; iVIvor. 

LEPUS, the hare, is of the family Leporidac. 
There are five species known to inhabit the East 
Indies, — L. ruficaudatus, the common Indian hare ; 
L. nigricollis, the black-naped hare ; L. hispidus, 
the hispid hare ; L. Peguensis of Burma, and L. 
pallipes of Tibet. Hares are unknown in Arakan 
and in the Tenasserim provinces, also throughout 
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. Port. 
. fSp. 
. Sw. 
Welsh. 


the Malayan Peninsula and Archipelago, with the 
exception of Lepus nigricollis, F. Cur., in Java, 
which has most probably been introduced from 
South India or Ceylon, as it doubtless likewise 
has in the Mauritius ; but several notices occur of 
hares in the Indo-Chinese countries, even in 
Cochin-China the species being as yet undeter- 
mined. 

Lepus ASgypticus, Egyptian bare, is found in 
Egypt. 

epus cuniculus, Loot., rabbit, coney. 

Konyo, Kbnin, . . Belo. Coelho, . 

Kanine, .... Dan. Ootiejo, 

Konyn, Konin, . . Dut. Kanin, 

Kaninchen, . . . Ger. Cwningen, 

Coniglio, .... It. 

The rabbit begins to breed at the age of six 
months, and produces several broods in a year, 
generally from five to seven or eight at a time. 
The young are blind at their birth, and nearly 
naked. The fur of the rabbit is in considerable 
demand, particularly for the hat trade ; and at 
one time the silver-haired varieties, or silver- 
sprigs, fetched three shillings a piece, for orna- 
mental linings to cloaks. 

Lepus hispiduB, Pearson. 

CaprolftguB hispidus, Bl. \ Hispid hare, . . . Eno. 

The great sal forest at the base of the sub- 
Himalaya and of their offsets, from Gorakhpur to 
Tiperah, also at Siligori in the Terai, is the 
peculiar and exclusive habitat of the hispid hare, 
which never ventures into the open plains on the 
one hand, or into the mountains on the other ; 
and hence it is but little known, deep cover and 
deadly malaria contributing alike to its obscurity. 
As the black-necked hare or L. nigricollis is the 
single species of the Dekhan, and the redtail, L, 
niticauwta, of Hindustan and Bengal, so is the 
hispid of the vast sub-Himalayan forest; and it is 
remarkable that the mountains beyond the forest, 
even up to the perpetual snows, have no peculiar 
species. The sal forest hare feeds chiefly on 
roots and the bark of trees, a circumstance as 
remarkably in harmony with the extraordinary 
rodent power of its structure as are its small eyes 
and ears, weighty body, and short, strong le^, 
with what has been just stated relative to the 
rest of its habits. The whole forms a beautiful 
instance of adaptation without the slightest change 
of organism. If anything, the male is rather the 
larger find darker. The male measures 19^ inches 
from snout to vent. The female is 19 inches 
long and 5J lbs. Both have a girth behind the 
shoulder of 12 inches. Compared with the 
common species, these animals are conspicuously 
of darker hue and heavier make, but not larger. 
They have heavier beads, much shorter ears, 


smaller eyes, shorter tails, limbs shorter , stronger 
and less unequal, — in tliat respect like a rabbit ; — 
and, lastly, their mystaccal tufts are much less, and 
their fur much harsher. The profile of the head 
is less curved in the hispid than in the common 
species, the nails somewhat larger, and the digits 
wghtly different in gradation, the thumb in 
particular being less withdrawn, and the little 
finger more so, from the front, in hispidus. 
The cars both in male and female considerably 
exceed one-half of the length of the bead, and are 
broader as well as shorter than in L. ruficaudatus 
or L. timidos ; and it is remarkable that the tail 
in the male is shorter than in the female, — in both 


more so than in L. timidus. The teats are six, 
two pectoral and four ventral. 

Lepus macrotus inhabits tlie Himalaya and 
Nepal. It is larger than the black-necked hare, 
L. nigricollis, of the Indian plains. 

I^epus nigricollis, F. Cuv,y lily., EIL 
L. melanauohen, Temm. 


Malla, Can. 

Black-naped hare, . Kno. 
Khar-gotth, . . . Hind. 


Sagta. 


Mahr. 


MumI, Tam. 


Kunilcli, 


Tsl. 


This is the hare of Ceylon, of the Peninsula of 
India, of Sind, ho Pan jab, and of Java. 

Lepus oiostoluB, Hodgs. L. Tibetanus, Waterh, 
The blue, woolly, or alpine hare of Tibet and 
Nepal w considered by Major Cunningham to be 
the L. pallipes of Hodgson. There was, says Dr. 
Hooker (ii. p. 157), much short grass about the 
land, on which large antelopes, Chiru (Antilope 
Hodgsonii), and deer, Goa (Procapra picticaudata, 
Hodgson), were feeding. There were also many 
slate-coloureu hares ^ith white rumps (L. oios- 
tolus), with marmots and tailless rats. He found 
the horns of the Chiru on the south side of the 
Donkia pass, but he never saw a live one except 
in Tibet. The Procapra is as described by Mr. 
Hodgson. Dr. Adams says of the alpine hare, 
L. oiostolus, that it was common among the fallen 
boulders, and along the long bottoms and sides 
of ^he valleys leading towards the Pugha lake. 
This species very much resembles the alpine hare 
of Europe. 

Lepus pallipes, Hodgson; L. tollai, Pallas, Gray. 
White-foot hare, Ri-bong, Tib., occurs in Ladakh 
and Tibet. 

Lepus Peguensis, Blyth, is very similar to the 
L. ruficaudatUB. Is. Oeoffroy, of Bengal. It 
occurs in all Upper India, Assam, and Upper 
Burma. Tail black above, as in the generality of 
the genus. Upper parts same colour as Bengal 
hare, but the belly abruptly white. 

Lepus ruficaudatus, Geoff., Blyth. 


L. IndicuB, Hodgs. 
Sasru, . - . • • Beno, 
Common Indian hare,EKG. 
Molol, .... Gondi. 


L. macrotus, Hodgs. 
Khargoah, . , . HlNl). 

Kharra, 

Lamma, .... ,, 


This hare is found from the Himalaya and the 
Paiijab to the Godavery, Malabar, and Assam, 
Lepus Sinensis, Gray, of Hardwicke’s Illustra- 
tions of Indian Zoology, is known only by that 
figure. The skull closely resembles that of L. 
ruficaudatus, Js. Geoff, (the common Bengal hare) ; 
the general structure of L. Sinensis and L. ruficau- 
datuB would appear to be quite similar, but the 
colouring is remarkably different, being a mixture 
of deep tawny or rufo-fulvous with much black on 
the upper parts, and the under parts whitish. 
The paws are black underneath, mingled with 
some tawny along the lower surface of the tarsus : 
the latter being almost pure white externally, and 
thus forming a remarkable and striking oontrart 
with the hue of the lower surface. Tail black 
above and at the tip, whitish below towards its 
base. On the sides towards the belly the fur 
much resembles both in colour and texture that 
of the entire upper parts of L. ruficaudatus ; but 
on the back the fulvous hue is very much deepw, 
and the admixture of black is much greater, the 
short soft under-fur is deep buff or fulvous, 
whereas in L. ruficaudatus the same is whitish 
or rather almost pure white. — Adcum ; Mr 
in Beng. Am. Soc. Joum., 1846, 1847, 1852 ; 
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LEZAM. 


LERA. 


British Museum Catalogue; Eng. Cyc. ; JerdorCs 
Mammals. 

LERA. Hind. A coarse brown gum, imper- 
fectly soluble, used in calico printing. 

LESCHENAULT DE LA TOUR, a French 
botanist, who accompanied Bandings voyage to 
the Moluccas, Java, and Sumatra. He appears to 
have been appointed director of the botanic 
garden at Pondicherry, and to have investigated 
some of the southern provinces of the Peninsula ; 
the plants he collected seem, however, to be 
chiefly from the Neilghcrries, and are principally 
ublished by Do Candolle in his Prodromus 
yst-ematis Naturalis Vegetabilium. 

LESGHI, an agricultural race of about 18,000 
families who occupy Daghestan in Caucasia. They 
speak apeculiar dialect; one of the seven Caucasian 
nations, between the Black Sea and the Caspian. 
They are supposed to be descended from the tribe 
of mountaineers known to ancient geographers 
under the name of Lesga; or Ligyes. They are 
alike remarkable for their valour and turbulence. 
They are now subject to Russia. The Lesghi 
kamri is a broad two-edged knife. — MacGregor ; 
Malcolm^ ii. p. 125. 

LESPIDEZA STRIATA, Hooker and Arnoti, 
the Japan clover of China and Japan, grows 
readily on dry soil, and the cattle like it. It 
is much valued in N. America as a grass for 
cattle. — Von Mueller. 

LESSEPS. Ferdinand do liCsseps, a native of 
France, who planned the formation of the Suez 
Canal, between Port Said on the Mediterranean 
and Suez on the Red Sea. A great engineer. 

LET-HTA, a small tribe in the Karen -no 
country, who so call themselves, but are designated 
Goung-dho by the Burmese. They occupy the 
country to the N.W. of Mobyay, called the twelve 
hiUs of Levay Loung. They have a bachelor hall 
and a spinster hall at opposite ends of their 
villages. They have an intense sensitiveness ; and 
if one of them be accused of any evil act by several 
of the community, he will retire to some secluded 
spot, dig his grave, and strangle himself. 

LET-PHET. Bukm. Pickled tea. It is pre- 
pared from the Elseodendron Persicum. The leaves 
are brought from native Burma, and are kept 
constantly moist. When to be used they arc 
mixed with a little salt, oil, fried garlic, green 

S 'nger, and parched sesaraum seeds. Let-phet- 
lok are small packets of the pickled tea which 
form part of every Burman ceremonial, and aro 
sent as invitations instead of notes or letters. 
LETSOMIA NERVOSA. Roxb. 

Argyrcia ipeciosa, Chowj. 

Bich-tarik, , . . Brno. I Elephant creeper, . Eno. 
Googuli, . . . Dekuan. I Sumandar soli, . Hind. 

A woody twining perennial plant of Arabia, 
Sind, and all India. Its leaves aro useful as a 
maturant and discutient, and are rubbed on the 
skin in cutaneous affections. — Murray. 

LETSOMIA SETOSA, a large red -flowered 
creeper of the convolvulus tribe, is seen in Tenas- 
serim during the rainy season on almost every 
hedge. — Mason. 

LETTI, a high island of considerable extent, in 
lat. 8® 11' S., and long. 127° 45' E., 18 miles E. 
1^ N. from Pulo Jackeo, in the Arafura Sea. 
The S.W. islands of the E. Archipelago are 
the Baba, Sermatta, Letti, Roma, Wetta, and 
Lamma groups. The Baba people are known to 


have destroyed an English trading vessel. Each 
family preserves on a scaffold of their dwelling 
the head of one of their ancestors. 


LETTUCE, Lactuca sativa. 

Poh-ku, Sang-tsai, Chin. Kaboo, . Guj., Hind. 
Lattuo, Salat, . .Dan. Lattuga, .... It. 

Laktuk, . . Dan., Sw. Alface, Port. 

Laitue, Fr. Latuk Bus. 

Lattich, .... Ger. Lechuga, .... Sr. 


The most esteemed sorts of lettuce are the 
cabbage, red and brown cos-lettuce. For early 
salading, the seed may be sown at the commence- 
ment of the rains, although neither are in per- 
fection until the cold season. They are mostly 
raised in small beds, and then transplanted into 
others at about one foot apart, or on ridges around 
other vegetables ; they do not require any par- 
ticular care. The ground should be light and 
rich, and when the plants are of a sufficient size 
they should be tied up, and this may be done 
with shreds of plantain-leaf or twine. — Riddell. 

LEUCAS ASPERA. Spreng. 

Phlonus CBciilentum. I Kulkusa, . . . Beno. 

Choto, Beng. 1 Thumbay keera, . Tam. 

A small annual weed with white flowers ; 
appears during the rains ; the leaves arc used as 
greens mixed with others. — Jaffrey. 

I.EUCAS CEPIIALOTES. Spreng. 

Phlomis oephalotes, lioxb. 

Chatra, .... HiND. 1 Tummi, .... Tel. 

The leaves are eaten ; tlie flowers are sacred to 
Siva, and arc offered in his temple. But there 
are many species to which the term Tummi is 
indiscriminately applied. 

LEUCAS ZEYl.ANICA. R. Br. The plant 
is used as a stimulant, sialogogue. 

LEUCISCUS RASBORA, Buck Ham., of 
Penang, numerous in rivulets and in rice fields 
wlicn they are flooded. 

LEUCOltYX, Oryx leucoryx, of N.E. and AV. 
Africa, from the Gambia to Abyssinia. In S. 
Africa it is replaced by the Gemsbok (Oryx 
gazella). In Dongola and on the coasts of the 
Red Rea a third beautiful species of this fonn 
occurs, the Beisa ; and in Arabia a fourth species, 
described and figured under the name of Oryx 
boiitrix. 

LEUCOSPERMUM, an interesting genus of 
plants, with entire downy or hairy leaves, and 
terminal heads of yellow flowers.-— 

LEVISTICUM. 

Tang-kwei, . . Chin. I Ta-kung, . . . Chin. 
Ch’uen-kung, . . „ j Fuh-kuiig, ... „ 

Species of Levisticum aro used in China, like 
sumbul root and valerian plants. — Smith. 

LEAVES UERTOMENES, a learned gentleman 
of Rome, who in a.d. 1603 gave an account of 
Cambay, and of its quartzose minerals. 

LEYDEN, Du. JOHN, a celebrated linguist, 
antiquary, and poet; born 1775; entered the 
Madras Medical Service in 1802; became Pro- 
fessor of Hindustani, College, Fort AVilliam, 1806 ; 
accompanied Lord Minto to Java in 1809, where 
he died. Author of Translation of the Memoirs 
of the Emperor Baber, Lond. 1826, 4to ; On the 
Indo-Chinese Languages, in As. Res. x. p. 158 ; 
On the Roflheniah Sect, ibid, xi. p. 363.— -Z>r. 
Buist's Cat. 

LEZAM. Hind. An iron bow with chain, 
used for gymnastic exercises in the Talii^aua or 
gymnasium of India. 
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LHA. jj. 


LHA. Tim. God, liliaino, i^joddoRR. 

LHASSA. To the JihnsKaii kinplom of (rreat 
Tibet is applied the name of Kha-chan-][Mi. or 
Snow-land. Lhassa is the seat of the gn^at priest 
of the castorn Buddhists. Its hoiiscB are largo, 
and are fresh whitewashed and painted every 
year, so as to present a gay appearance. In the 
city of Lhassa, and over the whole of Tibet, 
Gcawa Rcmboochi or the Grand Lama is nominally 
the supremo authority in temporal and spiritual 
affairs. His residence is in Patala Goompa, w'hicli 
is on the north side of Lhassa. M. Hue says 
that Lhassa in the Tibetan language means Land 
of Spirits. The Mongolians, on the same authority, 
call this city Monchc-dhot, i.i\ Eternal Sanctiriry. 
The Cliebu Lama gives th(‘ following interpreta- 
tion: — L’iia means God ; Sa, abode or resting place ; 
hence it is the city of God, or the Eternal City. There 
arc two resident envoys from China, called Ampas, 
stationed at Lhassa ; subordinate to them are two 
great Chinese oflicers, designated Daloo-he, Their 
rank and occupation are those of geni^ral officers. 
Next to these are two Phopun, who act as pay 
masters of the troops, and perform the duties of 
British Adjutant and Quartennaster-Gemrals. 
They also are Chinese. One of the Daloo-he and 
one of the Phopun are generally stationed at 
Digarchi. These officers constitute the general 
staff of the army in Tibet. Next in rank are three 
Chonghar. They an^ Chinese, and military com- 
manders ; ono is generally stationed at Digarchi 
and another at Tingri, near the Nepal frontier of 
Tibet. Below these are three Tingpun, non- 
commissioned officers, — also Chinese. There arc 
no other Chinese military officers in Tibet. The 
usual number of Chinese troops, all Manchu 
Tartars, in Tibet, did not exceed 4000 men. 
Stationed at Lhassa, 2000; Digarchi, 1000; 
Giangtcchi, 500; Tingri, 500. The Chinese 
functionaries in Tibet arc political and military 
officers only. All the civil appointments are held 
by Tibetans. The local temporal government of 
Tibet is headed by the Grand Lama, who is entirely 
guided in all political and military affairs. — 
Privsep's Tibet. 

LHOPA, a quarrelsome and cruel but not brave 
race of Eastern Tibet and Nepal. They have 
invariably black hair, which is cut close to the 
head. The eye is small, black, with long pointed 
corners, as though stretched and extended by 
artificial means. Their eyelashes are so thin as 
to be scarcely prcceptiblc ; and the eyebrow is 
but slightly shaded. Below the eyes is the broadest 
part of the face, which is rather flat and narrow 
from the cheek-bones to the chin. Many are 
more than six feet high, and, taken altogether, 
they have a complexion not so dark by several 
shades as that of the European Portuguese. They 
make paper from the bark of a tree called dcah, 
steeped in a ley of wood-ashes, drained, beaten to 
„ ^ _■ •, cleansed, and formed into sheets. This is 
done Iby spreading it over a frame of reeds. These 
the manufacturer dips into the water which con- 
tains the pulp, until ho has covered the surfaces. 
Then he raUes them perpendicularly, has 
nothing further to do beyond the d^ng and 
pressing. They are industrious agriculturists, 
and skilful in artificial irrigation. Lho-pa-to or 
Bhutan people are Buddhists of the sect called 
in Tibet Bruk-pa (vulgarly Duk-pa), which they 
adopted in the 17th century. The four Talleys of 


Bhutan ari' c-allod Thot yul, Thim-yul, Patro or 
I\ato, and the middh' district. 

LI. The an<‘i('nt (Chinese philosopher hi or 
Licius flouri.shed in the latter half of the 5th cen- 
tury M.C., or about 100 years after Confucius. His 
writings seem to indicate a proU'st against the 
purely secular wisdom of tlie latter sage, and to 
repn'sent those inon^ religious and imaginative 
eh ments of the national thought wliich afterwards 
led to the diffusion of Buddhism. His theory of 
tl 0 universe ajipoars substantially pantlu'istic, 
and offers considerable affinity to the Indian in its 
practiciil 'conclusions, though resting rather on an 
empirical than a metaphysical basis. Licius would 
also seem to have been considerably inlluonced 
by Lao-tsze ; the existence and efficacy of niagic, 
at all events, appear to bo taken for granted by 
him. Oil the whole, his writings may probably 
be taken as a fair gxainplc of the Chinese mind 
alike in its strength and weakness. Childish 
abHurclity, as at least it appears to us, alternates 
with shrew(! homely sagacity ; and in their inde- 
pendence of fori'ign influence they afford an 
interesting proof of the tendency of the awakened 
Intellect in all ages and countries to occupy itaelf 
with tr.c eaine problems, with a remarkable corre- 
spondence in the results ultimately attained. His 
aphorisms are for the moat part cast into the 
form of apologues or anecdotes, some quaint and 
ingemious, others at the first aspect puerile or 
..xtravagant. Licius is full of interesting in- 
cidiuital illustrations of Chinese manners and 
customs, indicating the progrevSS which civilisation 
had made in his time. Medicine, architecture, 
and music siumi to have attained a considerable 
degree of development, — the latter especially was 
almost as highly regarded as in contemporary 
Greece. True intellectual progress has been 
arn^ated in China since Licius’ time, and the 
nation has even retrograded in several respects. 

LI, a Chinese copper coin ; ten to a candarccn. 
10 li, 1 candarccn ; 100 li, 1 mas ; IQOO li, 1 tael; 

1 tad about 5s. 

LI, a Chinese measure of length, about ono- 
sixth of a British mile, or 293 yards. 

LI, a Chinese word of very extensive meaning, 
sometimes rendered reason, courtesy, propriety, 
good breeding. The saying is, Li and Wen 
(learning) make up the whole sum of human 
excellencies. — Bowrimj. 

LI. Many non-Arya?i peoples of India take 
their tribal designations from tne word for ‘ man * 
in their respective dialects, and the term mi (man), 
with some prefixed or supposed syllable, supplies 
the basis of the race name to not less than fortjr 
ascertained tribes. Thus Du-mi, Ka-rai, Ku-mi, 
Anga-mi Naga, Mi- than Naga. And if wo re- 
cognise the non-Aryan phonetic displacemente of 
m and 1 and of 1 and r, the list can be greatly 
increased. Thus, in the Sak, la ; Toung, mm ; 
Murmi, mi ; Thaksya, mli ; and the root li affords 
the generic term Homo, man, to a whole series of 
tribal names. Thus Ma-li, the people of Rajmahal ; 
Bala-li, Dhima«li, Santa-li, Banga-li, meaning 
the people of Bala, Banga,< and so forth. Li is 
thus often added to specific names for man to 
form names for aboriginal tribes. In Santali, li 
furnishes the nomenclature connected with the 
propagation of onr species, such as lai, laih, etc., 
and appears in li dih, a child ; le-daka or lad kx), 
childm ; Khi li, a generation of men (ho-li), and 
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the hitherto ^unexplained terms^ Che-la, Chc-li 
(= Khidi = holi). for son and daughter, used by 
all the semi-aboriginal castes of Lower Ilengal. 
The root ko, with the generic alBx li, is met with 
in all periods of history, and in all India. The 
Mahabnarata and Vishnu Parana speak of Ko-li 
tribes in connection with Mikala, Dravida, Kirata, 
and others, and the Aitareya Brahmana speaks of 
the Koli as Dasya. Among a section of Uie non- 
Aryan races of India, or aborigines, as Dr. Hunter 
styles them, the root ho, shortening in some to 
hu arid ha, or interchanging into ko, ku, and ka, 
furnishes the specihe word for man amongst the 
Kol tribes of Central India, and is one of the 
oldest and most widely spread roots for man. In 
the Sanskrit play the Mrichha kati, go-ho is man ; 
among the Kur, near Ellichpur, it is ho ko ; 
amongst the Siamese it is khon or kun, which is 
the same form as it takes amongst Khond. — Dr. 
W. W. Jlunier ou the Non- Aryan iMnyuages of 
India, p. 22. 

LIANG. A tchokhi, in Chinese thsian, pro- 
nounced tchin in the Mongol, is a small round 
brass coin with a square hole in the centre ; the 
reign during which it was struck is marked on the 
reverse. Live hundred tcliokhi arc strung to- 
gether upon a ribbon. All the way to TVkin, 
Timkowski received llhO tchokhi for a liang or 
Ian. — Thnkou'ski\^ Pekin, i. p. 274. 

LIBA DA, properly I ^abada. Arab., IHnp. A 
caftan of chintz quilted with cotton, the winter 
dress of the people about Almorah. 

LIBATION. Amongst the Hindus, the Argha 
offering to an idol, a Bralunan, a bridegroom at 
the marriage ceremony, or to any venerable per.son, 
and in farming operations. It consistR chiefly of 
fruit and flowers, or water, or milk and honey; 
and when the first bundle of corn is brought 
home from the threshing - floor and deposited, 
cultivators of the N.W. Provinces make a libation 
of water, offered between the threshold and the 
spot where it is so deposited. 

Libations of the Hindus are offered to the god.s, 
the rishi or sages, and progenitors, witli the parts 
of the hand severally sacred to each. The offerer 
bathes, puts on clean clothes, and scatters water 
thrice to gratify the gods ; as many times to j)l(‘nae 
the rishi, and once to Prajiijiati ; he must also 
make three libations to wiiisfy the progenitors. 
— ,• Carnegy. Sec Arglia. 

LIBER. The inner bark ot a plant is a layer 
consisting of woody tissue, cellular substance, 
and vessels of the latex, forming a compact zone 
immediately applied to the wood. The woody 
tissue of which it is composed quickly becomes 
thick-sided, by the addition of internal ligneous 
strata, the consequence of which is that such 
tissue in this part is more tough than elsewhere. 
Hence it is usually from the liber that are ex- 
tracted the fibres employed in making cordage or 
linen thread ; this at least is its source in hemp, 
flax, the lime tree, the lace bark, and the many 
other exogens which furnish fibres ; but in en- 
dogens, which have no liber, as the cocoaniit, it is 
the ordinary woody Ihundles of the leaves, stern, 
and husks of the fruit from which the fibres used 
for ropes is procured. It is said that certain 
exogens, such as MeniapermacesB, have no liber. 
In many plants a new layer of liber is formed 
annually, contemporaneously with a new layer of 
wood, but this is by no means universal ; on the 


contrary, the oak and the elm increase their liber 
slowly and irregularly. — Eng. Cyc., quoting 
Comptes Rendus, v. p. 393. 

LIBOCEDRUS DECURRENS, a tree of N.W. 
America, which grows associated with the Sequoia 
(Wellingtonia) gigantea. It attains a height of 
over 200 feet. Its timber is much sought after 
by farmers for rails and fencing timbers. It 
might be introduced into N.W. India. 

LICHEN ODOKIFERUS. Roylc. Borrera 
ashneh is a product of the Himalaya, and otiicinal 
at Lahore. The hakims administer it in dis- 
orders of the stomach, dyspepsia, vomiting, pain in 
the liver or womb, induration in the uterus, amenor- 
rhaia, calculi, and nocturnal spermatic dischargee. 
L. Btapelioides mentioned by Griffith, and the 
lichen of Masson, is the Boucerosia aucheri.— /)r. 
Honigberger^ p. 299. 

LICHEN ROTUND ATUS. Rottl. 

Hinna-i-koreiah, , Abab. 1 KuU pashi, . . . Tam. 
rathar-ka-phul, . DuKH. | Katipanchi, . . . Tel. 

This is a dried rock moss which the Tamil prac- 
titioners suppose to possess a cooling quality, and 
prepare a liniment with it accordingly. — Ains. 
Mat. Afcd. p. 8fl. 

LICHENS possess two distinct characters; 
several are nutritious, some bitter, and some 
yield to ammoniacal solutions a variety of bril- 
liant colours, and are much used as dye-stuffs. 

liichcn bread is used in Finland in times of 
scarcity. They are perennials, spreading in the 
form of a crust over rocks, trees, or the surface 
of the earth. On the Kunda Hills of the Neil- 
gherry Hills, nil the rocks are covered by licbens. 
Of lichens, the Stricta orygonosse and several 
other species give a beautiful pink dye ; Parmelia 
periolata and P. Nepalense yield a yellow dye; 
P. borreri, a deep brown dye. 

Jtarnalina farinacea is used for food. R. vul- 
pina yields a fine deep yellow dye; and the follow- 
ing arc plentiful on the. Kundas, viz. Cetraria 
glauca, Cetraria, sp., Parmelia periolata, Lecanora 
tartarea, Gyrophora deusta, CJadonia raiigiferiiia. 

liocella fusiformis, a dye lichen of C('yloii, was 
sent to the 1851 Exlnbition, and there valued at 
the ton. Parmelia periolata, a dye lichen 
of Ceylon and the Neilgherry Hills, was sent to 
the Exhibition of 1851, and was valued then at 
£195 to £225 per ton. Other dye plants are 
Lecanora atra, L. hsematomma, L. parella, Ack., 
and L. tartarea, Ach. 

Alcetoria jubata, the Keh-Kieo of Ramrec, is a 
gelatinous lichen, and is eaten with rice by the 
natives. 

Several lichens grow on the top of the Donkia 
pass, as Cladonia vermicularis, the yellow Lecidea 
geographica, and the orange L. miniata, also some 
barren mosses. At 18,300 feet. Dr. Hooker found 
on one stone only, a fine Scotch lichen, a species 
of Gyrophora, the Urine de roche’ of arctic 
vopgers, and the food of the Canadian hunters ; 
it is also abundant on the Scotch alps. Parmelia 
Kamtschadalis, Esch., occurs in the Panjab bazars. 
It is used as a dye and as a stimulant to digestion 
in disorders of the stomach and womb, and in 
cases of calculus. Its vernacular name is chalcha- 
lira, also ashneh. The chief lichens employed in the 
manufacture of orchil and cudbear are the Angola 
weed, Itamalina furfuracea, and Mauritius weed, 
Rocella fusiformis, which, however, comes also 
from Madagascar, Lima, and Valparaiso, and 
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then bears tlie distinctiFe commercial name of 
the port of shipment 

Kocella tinctoria, from Tenasserim and other 
parts of India, had been introduced by the E.I. 
Company. R. tinctoria and R. fusiformis furnish 
the orchil or orchilla weed of commerce, which is 
sometimes sold as a moist pulp, but usually in 
the form of dry cakes, known under the name of 
litmus ; it produces a fine purple colour. The 
English imports are derived chiefly from the 
Canary, Azores, and Cape de Verd Islands. Rock 
orchilla was shown at the Exhibition of 1851 ; 
from the Berlingen Isles, from Angola, Madeira, 
and the Cape de Verds. Orchilla weed is very 
plentiful about the shores of the islands of New 
Zealand, some was sent from thence to that 
Exhibition ; but from a want of knowledge as to 
the time at which it should be gathered, and the 
mode of preparing it for the market, it had not 
yet become a sweable corfimodity. The rich 
varieties of lichens on the rocks and plains of 
Australia have not been tested as they ought 
to be. Iceland moss (Cetraria Islaudica, Hojff'.) 
is chemically allied to starch ; it swells in water, 
aud when boiled gelatinizes on cooling. It is used 
by invalids. 

The Cladonia rangiferinn, is the reindeer 

moss, that animal using it as its winter food. — 
Hooker, Him. Jour, ii, p. 180; O'Sh. p. 671 ; Dr, 
J. L. Stewart, p. 269. 

LICirH. Hind. The payment in kind for the 
laud in the Panjab. 

LICHHAVI, a tribe of the Vriji. There were 
ancient kings of Nepal, Tibet, and Ladakh of this 
race, 

LICHl or Leechee or Li-tchi, the Nephelium 
litchi, is a shady and largo tree, some 40 feet high, 
ornamental, and bears the fruit of that name ; it 
is a delicious fruit, as large as a good-sized plum. 
It produces a very large quantity of fruit, and 
there is not the least injury to be feared from a 
free use of it. In that respect it is like the 
mango. The fruit is dried in India. Fu-chu- 
fu, in Foh-kien in China, is noted for this fruit, 
and the trade in them in a dried state is exten- 
sive. — Bonynge, America ; Vegetable Kingdom. 

LICTORS of the king of Runna are generally, 
if not always, convicts whose sentence has been 
commuted. Often the pain of death is changed 
to perpetual infamy ; the criminal is then branded 
on the faeJe, his offence is written in indelible 
characters on his breast, and lie is doomed to act 
as a satellite or executioner. — Yule, p. 93. 

LICUALA, a genus of palms of the tribe Cory* 
phinae of Martius, Corypheae of Lindlcy. and so 
named by Rumphius, from the Macassar name of 
tlie species, L. spinosa, figured by him in Herb. 
Ainboin. i. t. 9, and which is found in the islands 
of Macassar and Celebes. L. peltate is described 
by Dr. Roxburgh as a native of the rnounteinous 
and woody parts near Chittagong, which separates 
that province from the Burma territories. Both 
species are small, with palmate, somewhat fan- 
shaped leaves, but of little use. Rumphius de- 
scribes the narrow leaves of this tree as being 
formed into pipes for smoking tobacco, while the 
broader are employed for wrapping up fruit, and 
for other domestic uses. Tiiis genus of palms is 
eonfiited to the tropical parts of Asia, aud coin- 
[> 08 cd of about a dozen species. 

*rho species of Licuala are shrubby, sometimes 
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Btemless, palms of the East ludies |i6 well as the 
ifilands of the Eastern Archipelago. The stem 
in many is marked with rings, and sometimes 
rough with the persistent indurated petioles 
of tallon leaves. The leaves are pionately fan- 
ahaped, with the petioles armed toward the 
margins with horny conical or often hooked 
prickles. 

Licuala acutifida, Griffith,, arc the Plass (ikoos, 
Malay ; the walking-sticks called Peuung law- 
yers are the terns of this small palm, it is a 
miniature palm, inhabiting Penang, and attaining 
generally only 8 or 6 feet, and in exceptional cases 
from 15 to 20 feet in height 

Licuala dentifida, Martius, grows in Penang; 
its Malay name also is Plass tikoos. Its atems 
also afford the Penang lawyer walking-stick. 
These are prepared by scraping with glass and 
polishing ; each stem is well scraped, by which tho 
epidermis aJtogether removed; care must be 
taken not to take away much moie, at the inside 
is like the substance of a rattan. It is on this 
account that the smaller thinner sticks are so 
much sought for, and are so rare. The sticks are 
then straightened by fire. No other process is 
used. The plant seems to be confined within 
narrow geographical limits; it is not known, as 
Griffiths believed, about Malacca, where its place 
seems to be supplied by several other closely-allied 
species. Martius, however, states it is to be found 
throughout the Malayan Peninsula. Griffiths had 
an impresaion that under this species, as given by 
Martius, two distinct palms will be found; for 
though the description by Martius agrees well 
with Griffitlis’ Penang specimens, yet tho drawing 
of tlie spadix represents the parts nearly of the 
same size as in L. spinosa. Ii. pumila, Blume, 
appears only distinguished from this by the 
broader equal teeth of tho pinnules (the inter- 
mediate ones of which are the broadest), being 
described as 16 to 21 lines broad, and 6 to B 
toothed, while the two innermost ones are said to 
be only an inch broad. 

Licuala glabra, Griffiths, is a miniature palm, 
the trunk being from il to 5 feet high, and rather 
more slender than that of the preceding. The 
petiole, the rete, and the ligula are much the same 
as those of the preceding. It grows aolitery on 
Gunong Miring, an, offset of Mount Ophir. 
Flowers in February. Its Malayan name is Plass 
gunong. Griffiths first met with this species on 
Mount Ophir ; he subsequently received specimens 
from the same locality. It is closely allioil to 
the preceding Penang lawyer, from which, indeed, 
the leaves are scarcely distinguishable, except by 
the broad binuses of tho lobes, and their more 
obtuse points. Tho smooth iiifloreHcenoe and 
flowers, however, at once distinguish it both from 
that species and L. pumila of Bluine. Griffiths 
was not aware of its stem being used for walking- 
sticks. 

Licuala peltate, Boxh, Chitta-pat or Chatteh- 
pat, Assam., is one of the finest of the genus. It 
inhabits all the woody mountains to the eastward 
of Bengal in Sikkim, as well as tho base of the 
Himalaya, below Darjiling, liangpur, Assam, and 
tho Andamans; and its large peltate orbicular 
leaves, though coardcr than Tokatjiat of Assam, 
are used for making chattas or umbrellas, pun- 
kahs or hats. Nevertheless tlie demand for them 
is very great, scarcely a single ploughman, cow- 
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keeper, or coolie being without his jhapi or 
chatta, umbrella-hat, made of chatta-pat. Other 
species axe L. longipes, Qriff.y L. paludosa, Gr.^ 
L. spinosa, Gr., and L. tripnylla, Or., but arc of 
no economic importance. — Boxh. ii. p. 179 ; See- 
man; Hooker; Griffith. 

LIE-TEA, a commercial term for inferior 
adulterated tea. 

LIEUN. Bujm. In Amherst, a most valuable 
compact wood, homogeneous and very heavy, of 
deep-brown colour and line grain, and exempt 
from attacks of insets ; used for house posts and 
rafters. — Dance. 


LIEU PEI, in a.d. 221, by the aid of Chu-ko- 



of counsellors, and Kwan-yun-chang the most 
loyal of heroes. These men have been honoured 


by subsequent dynasties. — Dr. Edkimt. 

LIGHTHOUSES. 

In the Red Sea, the lights — 

At Ashrafi, on tho N.E. j^art of the reef at . Tubal 
Strait, in lat. 27° 47' 2r N., and Ion-,'. [iT 42' 27" E. 

Tho Brothers on N. Island, in lat. 20'" 18' .00"^ N., suul 
long. 34° 50' 12^ E. 

On tho De(lalu.s Shoal, in lat. LM” 55' 30' N., and long. 
,35“ 51' 30" E. 

El Weg (Shunn Wej’h), in lat. 20° 13' N., and long. 
30^ 27' E. 

Has (Siarib Cape, lat. 28° 20' 52" N., and long. 33° O' 
30' E. 

Suez Liglit Vessel off Newi)ort Hock, lat. 29° 5.3' N., 
and long, 32° .32' 15' E. 

roriin Lshuid Obstruction Point, lat. 12* 38' 59" N., 
and long. 4.'!’ 25' 0" E. 

Zafarana I'oint, lat, 29M;' 29' N., aud lung. 32' 39' 
40" E. 

South CUuL'it of Arahia, Gulf of Aden., and West 
Godst of India. 

Aden, Has Haishigh (/ai) 0 , lat. 12* 41' 50' N., and 
long. 45“ 2' .35"^ E., and a light vos.sel S. Bid<! of 
chaniud, in lat. 12* 41;' 50" N. , and long, 44° 57' 45' E. 

Berboreh, south shore, Kiiraclieo, near bastion of 
Maiiora I^’ort. 

Gulf of Outch at I\Iaiulavi, Toona, Koji, Beyt or Bate, 
Dwaraka, I'orbandar, Mangarol, and Ver.-iwal. 

Gulf of Cambay at Bhaiiiiuggur, Jlulsar, Goapnath, 
Gogo, Bhagwadaiuli, 3’ankari, Jafarabail, Klnin- 
baiidai', Poriin, Taj»ti. 

Bombay, Outer aud Inner Light Vessels, Dolphin Hock, 
Pringreej*, Kenory, aud 'rourbali. 

Wi»t Cotx.st. Hatnagherry, Kajupur, Slalwan, Vingorla, 
(l«)a, Karwar, Oy.st<‘r Ht)ck, Karwur Bay, Gooinpta, 
Mangalore, (^uinanoie, Tellicherri, Calicut, 
Cocliin, Alle])])y, IMuttuni, Cape Comorin. 

(’eylon, Colombo, Point de. Galle, Great Basses, Little 
Bas.se.s, Battical.io, Trincoinalce. 

Ea.st (\mst of l^cnlnsula, 

Tuticorin, l*aiiml)eii Pass, Calimore, Negapat.im', 
Karikal, lat. 10* 55' N., and long. 79“ .50' 35" E. 
(kdeiun, Pondicherry, Madras, I'ulicat, Armegon, 
Divi, Ma.sulipatam, tk)ringa, Cocanada, Vizag.i- 
jiatain, Santai»illy, (kiliiigupatam, Go])al])ur, 
Pooroe, Ealse PoinL 

Mindk of llooiiUt, Gujiges, Brahmajiutra (MegmO, E. 
Channel Ship, Intermediate Ship, Lowvr and 
Upper Caspar, Saugur,- Cowcolly, Mullah. 
art her —Cliittagong, Ivutubdeii, Oy.ster Reef, 

Savago Island, Tenibles, lat. 19“ 23' 10' N.. and 
long. 93“ 10' 15' E. 

.Mouth of Irawadi and Alguada Beef, hit. 1.5' 42' 5' N., 
long. 91“ IP 10' E. Jvrislma Shii>, Gu-at Co(a> 
<h'oui>, Cliina ha-keer, Ea.stein Grive, Kaugoon 
River, Dimble Islaml. 

S(U}tntra. Pulu Bra.sse, Aeheon Head. 

Muhora Strait. Kalang Strait, C.ija; Jhiclnida, 
Malacca, IMilo I’eiiang, Jhaflles, Singapore, Podra 
lhancu or llorsburgh. 
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Barq, Aiiab. Skimahek, . . . TURK. 

Bijli, Hind. 


Sheet-lightning is an electric phenomenon very 
common in India ; it is unaccompanied by thunder, 
or is too distant to be heard. When it appears, 
the whole sky, but particularly tho horizon, is 
suddenly illuminated with a flickering flash. The 
zigzag appearance is often observed. Philo- 
sophers differ much as to its cause. Matteucci 
supposes it to be produced either during evapora- 
tion, or evolved (according to Pouillat’s theory) 
in the process of vegetation ; or generated by 
chemical action in the great laboratory of nature, 
the earth, and accumulated in the lower strata of 
the air in consequence of the ground being an 
imperfect conductor. Arago and Kamtz, how- 
ever, consider sheet-lightning as reflections of 
distant thunder-storms. Sausaiire observed sheet- 
lightning in the dii’ection of Geneva, from the 
Hospice du Grimsel, on the 10th and lltli of 
July 1783 ; while at the siime time a terrific 
thunder-storm raged at Geneva. Howard, from 
Tottenham, near liondon, on July 31, 1813, Siiw 
ahcet-lightniug towards tlie south-east, wliile the 
sky was bespangled with stiirs, not a cloud float- 
ing in the air ; at the same time a thunder-storm 
raged at HaslingK, and in Francis from Calais to 
Dunkirk. Arago supports liis opinion, that the 
plienomenon is rtMlecied lightning, by the follow- 
ing illustration. In 1803, when observations were 
being niadi^ for diAermiuing Uni longitude, M. do 
Zac)), on tlie Kroeken, used a few ounces of gun- 
powder as a signal, tlic flash of wliich was visible 
from tlie Klenleubeig, sixty leagues off, idthough 
those mountains are invisible from each oilier. — 
(losrno.'i ; Gnrio.sitics of Science ; Collinijxvood. 

LIGHTNING CONDIJCTOKS. Tlie most im- 
portant ancient notice of tho relations betAveeii 
lightning and conducting metals is that of Gtesias, 
in his ludica, erip. iv. p. 190. He possessed two 
iron fiwords, pri'seuts from tho king Artaxerxes 
Mneniou and from his mother Parasytis, whicli, 
when planted in tlie earth, averted clouds, hail, 
ami strokes of lightning. He states that he had 
himself seen the operation, for the king had twice 
made the- experiment before his eyes. The H’tee 
or Tee jilaeed on the summit of eacli Buddhist 
}).ngoda semns to be a lightning conductor. — 
JJuinholdt. 

1 J(;N-ALOEi^, Eagle-wood, Aloe3-woo<l. 


Ahrl, tna.sr., . . Akas. ('.iluinbac, . . . Exit 

Ahchit, /o/<., . . ,, Agila-woud, . . . 

Ahehin, p(.^ . . ,, Ahiliin, Ahilotti, . ilicn. 

. . . Gnix. A:.;ar, lllNii. 

A-kiiidu-hiaii};, . ,, A^alluchuiu, . . IoAT. 

Ya hiaiig, Mih-hiaa;', ,, Kayu galmi, J\Iai.ay. 


Agalucha-wuod, . K.\(;. i Ag;iru, Agiu , .SaNsk., Hi). 

Lign -aloes is mentioned in Numbers xxiv; G, 
^’s.-dm.s xlv. 8, Ih-overbs vii. 17, Canticles iv. 14. 
I It i.s obtained from the Aquihiria agallueha, 
the Ophiospermum of Louiauro, a large evergreen 
tree. TIk^ wood of the sound tree is light, pale, and 
very slightly uilorous, and is used to scent clothes. 
A vmy liigh artiticiul value is placed on the better 
qualities of its resinous j)roduct by tlie natives of 
the east, the best quality being worth jibimt AM to 
.I13t) the pikul of 133^^ ibs. 'I'he wood of the tro 
contains a (juantity of an odoriferous oleo- resin, 
which, when healed, undergoes a sort of iin- 
pi'ifeet fusion, and exhales a flagrant and v» iy 
agreeable odour. There are several kiisls in 
10 
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Borneo, called generally by the natives Kayu garu, 
but produced apparently by diseases in the tree, 
the scented ana resinous parts not being pro- 
curable until the tree has been cut down and 
decayed. The garu has long been an article of 
considerable export from Borneo and the other 
islands to Arabia and China, where it is burned 
as incense. The Aqudaria agallocha, Roxh.^ is 
something like the cedrela tree. It grows in 
Persia, Sylhet, Assam, the Laos country, Cochin- 
China, Cambodia, in China, in Kiung-Chan 
(Hainan Island), in Shanking-fu and Lien- 
Chan-fu in the Canton province. The wood, 
when boiled, produces several substances, to 
which the Chinese apply separate names. If 
part of the tree rot while growing or at any 
time after being felled, a dark resinous aromatic 
substance exudes in the heart- wood, which is the 
eagle -wood perfume under notice. — Simmonds^ 
p. 439 ; Low's Sarawak ; Smith's Chin. Mat. \ 
Mi d. Sec Aloes - wood ; Aquilaria ^ Eagle - 
wood. 

LIGNIN. When fine sawdust is boiled, first 
in alcohol, then in water, next in a weak solution 
of potash, afterwards in dilute muriatic acid, and 
lastly, several times in distilled water, so as com- 
pletely to remove all the soluble portions, the 
substance which remains when dried at 212° is 
called lignin ; it forms the skeleton of jdants and 
the basis of their structure. It varies in texture 
from delicate pith to the hard shells of seeds ; it 
forms the bulk of such manufactured products as 
linen, cotton, and paper, and the washed and 
bleached fibre of hemp or flax is a good examjde 
of it. Pure lignin has a specific gravity of 1*6; 
it is white, tasteless, and is not soluble in water, 
alcohol, ether, or oils. — Tomlinson, 

LIGNITE is a fossil wood, somewhat car- 
bonized, but displaying its wooden texture. In 
structure it is intermediate between peat and coal, 
and comprises jet, moor coal, bovey coal, brown 
coal, and basaltic coal. It occurs in Sumbulpur, 
Talchcre, Kajmahal, Chittagong, amongst the hills 
uj) the Kurnfuli river in Assam, and, underlying 
the c lay, in the recent strata all along the sca- 
coast from Cutch to Singapore. On the banks of 
a small tributary of the 'I’enasserim, in about 10 
degrees of latitude north of Tavoy, trunks of trees 
changed to lignite may be seen in the stiff clay, 
and near them the trunks of other trees completely 
silicified, and turned to stone. There is a great 
variety in this wood coal, both in its ap])ear;ince 
and chemical analysis. Dr. Morton described 
specimens of lignite collected by the commander 
of the surveying vessel on the coast below Am- 
herst. Mr. O’Jtiley, near the hoadwatciH of the 
Ataran river, found two separate lines of lignite 
in a coarse Bandstoue conglomerate, with shale 
and a semi-indurated blue clay conUuning limc- 
;;tone jiebbles. Tliis lignite is highly pyritous, its 
ilecompositiou affording a copious deposit of 
sulplialc of iroiJ which covers the exposed surface 
wilh a tlirty-coloured efllorcscenee. ISome of the 
Hpeeimens taken from tho deposit retain their 
original characterislicH, do not fracture, and may 
ho sawn through in sections across tiie gram, the 
i,amc as wood imperfectly carbonized. Other 
^leposits of wood less charged than the foregoing 
are lound in tht? banks of the rivers Dahgyame 
ami Gyaine, s»»nn; 20 to 30 miles to tht! N.L. oi 
Moulinciu, covered with the same blue clay, but^ 


none possess any useful quality m a combustible 
matenal. — Dr. ^fason. 

LIGNUM COLUBRINUM, the wood of Strych- 
nos colubrinum, supposed to be sji antidote against 
the poison of venomous snakes, as well as a 
cure for intermittent fevers. It is also produced 
by Strychuos ligiistrina. S. tieute yields 
tfpas tieute and Tiettek of tho Javanese, which 
is an aqueous extract of the bark. S. toxRera 
yields tho Woorali or Ourari poison of Guiana, 
o. *)8eudoquiDa is employed in Brazil as a substi- 
tute for chiiichona bark, and the seeds of S. 
potatorum. Roxh.y the nirmulee of tlie Hindus, 
arc employed by them to clear muddy water— 
Faulkner; lloqij's Vegetable Kingdom. 

LIGNUM VlTiE of Pegu is the Melanor- 
rhaia uaitatissima, Wall. 

Lignum vit® (Guaiacum officinali , ^^.), of the 
West Indies, grows slowly, but attains a great 
size. The wood is remarkable for the singular 
brownish -green of the heart wood, and its extrenu* 
hardness and toughness, which adapt it for pestles, 
mcrUirs, rulers, etc. It y'.cl^ n green resin used 
in medicine, wliich is obtained either from in- 
cisions in tlic trunk, or by heating the wood 
b"oken np into fragments. 

LIGOK, in Siamese, Muang Lakhon, is also 
c.VV‘d Na-khon-si Thamarat. It was founded 
four centuries ago by the king of Ayodhya. Ligor 
is in lat. 8° 20' N., and long. W’ 23' K., and is a 
srapoit of the Alalay Peninsula. Its chief trade 
is in tin, rice, and pepper. It has 150,000 bouIb, 
of whom three-fourths arc Siamese. 

LIGOKA. Assam. A female servant granted 
to oHicers of state. 

LIGUSTICUM AJOWAN. Roxk 
Aj\v:iii, .... Hind. 1 Hralimailurbha, Hansk. 
Yavaiiika, . . . Hanhk. ] 

Cultivated all over Indiia. Tho seeds and those 
of L. dilTusum are highly carminative, promote 
the secretioiiH, good in dyspepsia ; much used in 
all mesalihs ; 8 seers for 1 rupee. This is one of 
tho most useful and at lh(‘ same time grateful of 
the umbelliferous tribe. It is much cultivated in 
Bengal during th(‘ cold Beason. Ligusticum 
diffusum, Jloxh., Junglee-ajowau, lliNI)., is found 
wild in the vicinity of Calcutta during the cold, 
and the beginning of the hot, BCasoa ; it delights 
in shady, moist places. — lloxb, 

IdGlJSTliUM, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Oleaceai. The species are shrubs 
or low trees, uatives of Europe and Asia, have a 
fleshy fruit, the berry containing two membranous 
on<‘-sreded nuts. TIio gemiH has bitter and 
astringent leaves, and coloured berries, used in 
dyeing wines. A bluish colour which they ^ield 
is very much admired. Dr. Wight gives Ligus- 
tram intermedia, macrophylla, and ramillora, L. 
bracteolatum, Ihn.. and L. Nepalensc, ’ 

occur in Ni'piil, aiui L. lucidiim, Ait.y in China, 
L. glabrum is tlu^ tung-ts ing of tho Chinese, li. 
iSinense hius lanceolaU'. tementose leaves, white 
HoWi.Trt, and very small brown berries, it is a 
native of China, near Canton. L. spicatum luw 
elliplic aciib' leavi's, hairy beneath, as well iia the 
branehlet.s. It is an (‘Veigrein shrub, native of 
Nejial, oil mounUins, growing from G to 8 feet in 
height. 

LIGTSTKl'M .IMMINICIIM. Totirne. 
h. ///.,, /.inn. I B. wpicutuin, JJ. Jhm. 

I^. Neprdvur. , | 



LIGU8TRUM LUCIDUM. 


LILIAOEJ;. 


A plant of Nepal, China, and Japan, with 
oblong ovate grooved leaves and white flowers, 
growing to the height of 6 or 8 feet Japan 
privet is a valuable hedge plant, which grows well 
under trees. — Voigt; Von Mueller; Eng, Cyc, 
LTGUSTRUM LUCIDUM. Ait 
Lah'Shu, . . . Chin, i Tung-ta’ing, . . Chin. 

A handsome evergreen tree of China, with 
ovate pointed leaves, nrofuse white flowers with 
panicled cymes, and bearing a black capsular 
fruit The Chinese term tung-ts'ing is applied 
to several plants on which the vegetable wax 
insect congregates, as L. Japonicum and L. ob- 
tusifolium, both of which, with Rhus succedaneum, 
are also in China called Nn-ching. Another wax 
insect tree is the Ligustrum ibota of the province 
of Sze*chuen. But Ij. lucidum principally har- 
bours the insect Its fruit and bark are used 
by the Chinese in the form of tincture, and its 
leaves are applied to swellings and sores. In the 
Keenchang district, the Ligustrum lucidum thrives 
in abundance, and on its twigs in the spring of 
the year countless flies swarm like a brown film. 
The branches soon become covered with a white, 
soapy incrustation, that increases in volume until 
the commencement of the fall of tlie year, when 
the sprays are cut off and immersed in boiling 
water. The viscid substance rises to the surface, 
and is skimmed off, melted, and allowed to cool 
in deep pans. It was accidentally discovered 
that, by transporting the insects from their native 
district to Keating Fu, in the north of the pro- 
vince, their capability of discharging wax was 
largely augmented, which was availed of by the 
8ze-chuen traders. The period between morning 
and evening is chosen for conveyance, because 
manv hours of sunlight would precipitate the 
hatching. This should take place only after the 
females have been attached to the trees. Arrived 
at their destination, six or more of the mothers 
are tied, wrapped in a palm leaf, to a ligustrum. 
A few days later the young flies are swarming on 
the twigs, where they fulfil their mission by the 
month of August. Then they perish in the cal- 
drons, where the results of their brief existence 
are collected. It is said that this peculiar industry 
req^uires the exercise of great care, forethought, 
and experience. — Voigt; Smith, p. 229. 

LIKHAWAT, Hind., from Likhna, Hind., to 
write ; a written document, a handwriting. 

LILAC. In India several plants are known as 
lilacs. The Syringa Persica is the true Persian 
lilac ; the Melia azederach is the Persian lilac of 
the English in India ; Melia sempervireus, W., is 
the West Indian lilac of English writers. 

LILAM or Nilam, in the sea-coast towns of 
India, means an auction sale. They are both 
from the Portuguese Leilao, auction sale. — Wilson. 

LILASTHAN, in Hindu mythology, a place 
near the Hradancita where Samirama resided 
with Lileswara. — As. Res. iv. p. 370. 

LILAVATI, the title of that chapter of Bhas- 
kara Charya’s Siddhanta Siromani which treats 
of arithmetic and geometry. It has been printetl 
and been translated by Golebrooke and Dr. Taylor. 
Lilavati and Bija Ganita, by Bhaskara Charya, 
are the best Hindu books on algebra and arithmetic. 

LILESA, also Lileswara, sprung from Bal- 
eswara, is identical with Ninua. — As. Res. iv, p.376. 

LILIACEiE. D. C. The lily tribe of plants, 
comprising, in the East Indies, about 20 gen. and 


66 sp. Liliaoeous plants grow all over the world* 
Many of the tulip section are ornamental, but the 
roots of Methonica superba are considered to be 
a virulent poison. The Aloeo yield valuable 
fibres from species of Sanseviera and Aloes ; also 
the mediciniu aloes, the flowering hyacinth and 
other ornamental plants, are found in the Aspho- 
delesB, as also the useful sq^uill, leek, onion, garlic, 
rocambole, shallot, and chives. 

A. Tulifxje. 

Oesneria Btellata, Hooker, Kamaon. 

Notholirion roaeum, WaU., Gk>Bamthan. 

Lilium Nepalense, D. Don, Nepah 
L. giganteum, Wall., Nepal. 

L Walliobianum, SchulL, Kamaon. 

L. Neilgherrense, Wight. 

Methonica auperba, Lam., all British India. 

B. AOAPANTHXiK. 

Funkea albo-marginata. Hooker, Japan. 

F. coerulea, Spreng., China, Japan. 

F. cordata, J. Chrah., China, Japan. 

Poliantbes tuberosa, Linn., Bast Indies. 

C. ALOEiK. 

Sanseviera Zeylanica, WilUle., Ceylon. 

S. Roxburghiana, Schult, all British India. 

A. Barbadensia, Mill., Barbadoes aloes. 

A. Indies, Jtogle, North-West India. 

L. Soootrina, Lam. , Socotra, East Indies. 
Lomatophyllum Borbonicum, WUlde., Bourbon* 

Yucca aloifolia, Linn., West and East Indies. 

Y. gloriosa, Linn., West and East Indies. 

Y. draconis, L. ; filamentosa, L. ; and glauoens, Ham, 
About 104 introduced species. 

D. Asphodelkjc. 

a. Hyacinthinoe, 

Muscari moschatum, Toume., Asia. 

Hyacinthus orientalis, Linn., S. Asia. 

Soilla Indioa, Roxb., Konkans. 

S. Coromandeliana, Boxb., Coromandel. 

Ornitbogalum tbyrsoides, Jacqu., Arabia. 

O. Arabioum, Linn., Africa. 

Allium sativa, Linn., garlic, all East Indies. 

A. controversum, Schrad., all East Indies. 

A. scorodoprasum, Linn., rocambole, all East Indies. 
A. proliferuro, Roxb., China, all East Indies. 

A. porrum, lAnn. , leek. 

A. ascalonicum, Linn., shallot, all East Indies. 

A. ascalonicum, var. Chinese, China. 

A. oepa, Linn., onion, all East Indies. 

A. sohoeuoprasum, Linn., chives, all East Indies. 

A. fragraos, Vent, var, Nepalense, Nepal. 

A. tuberosum, Roxb., Bengal. 

Aspbudelus hstulosus, Linn. 

b. Anthericina. 

Anthericum Nimmonii, J. Orah,, S. Konkan. 
Chlooxisis aoaulis, Bl., Java. 

c. Asparagines. 

Dianella ensifolia, Red., South-East Asia. 

Asparagus officinalis, Linn., all British India. 

A. volubilis, Bach., all British India. 

A. curillus. Buck., Nepal, Assam. 

A. sarmentosus, Rheede, Ceylon, Peninsula of India. 

A. racemosus, WUlde., Ceylon, Bengal. 

A. acerosus, Roxb,, Burma. 

A. adsoendens, Roxb., Hindustan. 

A. maritimus, Balt, Caspian shores. 

Dracaena reflexa, Lam., Mauritius. 

D. draco, Linn., Canaries, Socotra. 

D. cernua, Jacqu., Mauritius. 

D. umbruculifera, Jacqu., Java. 

D. tcrminalis, WUlde., China, Moluccas. 

D. ferrea, Linn., China, Moluccas. 

D. angustifolia, Roxb., Amboy nu. 

1). spicata, Roxb., Chittagong. 

D. inoculata, Roxb., Sumatra. 

D. ternitlora, Roxb., Sylbet. 

D. atrojmrpurea, Roxb., Sylhet. 

D. ensifomis. Wall., Sylhet. 

— Voigt; Murray, 
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ULIES OF THE FIELD. 


LIMESTONE. 


LILIES OF THE FIELD, alluded to by Jesus, 
Messiah, are supposed to be the Amar}dliB lutea, 
also supposed to be the Chalcedonian or scarlet 
Martagon lily, formerly known as the lily of 
Byzantium. The plains westward of the lake of 
Gennesareth which surroupd the Mount of Beati- 
tudes, are covered at different seasons of the 
year with liliaceous flowers of many kinds, nearly 
all of which are brightly coloured. The Chalce- 
donian lily was in blossom at the season that the 
sermon on the mount was spoken. 

LILIUM CANDIDUM. Peh-hoh, Chin. In 
China the bulbs, the unopened flower>bude, and 
the flowers of this and of L. tigrinum are used 
medicinally. L. Wallichianum, lioem. et Sch., is a 
plant of Naini Tal. — Smith's Chin. M. M. 

LILLAH, Arab. For the sake of God ; out 
of charity, gratuitously. Lillahi, for God ; Lillahi 
I’Azim, for the love of the great God. Lillahi’l- 
hamd-wa-al-manat, to God be praise and glory. 

LILY-FLOWERS. | 

Kin-chin-tsfti, . . Chin, j Hwai^-hwa*tsai, Chin, i 

Haemerocallis graminea and Lilium bulbiferum, 
and a reddish variety of the orange lily, are largely 
raised in the Chinese province of Shan-tung, for 
their flowers, which are collected and dried for 
use in China, and for export, as all Chinese use 
tliem medicinally, and as a relish with meat dishes. 
^Smith, M. M. C. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY, a common name 
for the Convallaria majalis. j 

LIMBU, called by the Lepcha, Chung, a partly 
Buddhist. PJ^ly Brahmanical border race between | 
Nepal and Sikkim, a branch of theKirantiorKirati; 
and a hardy, hard-working people. They engage in 
the cultivation of grain, and feed cows, pigs, and 
poultry ; their huts are made of split bamboo, 
and the roofs of leaves of the wild ginger and 
cardamom, guyed down with rattans. They 
drink to excess. The Limbu near Darjiling eat 
their sacrifices, dedicating, as they forcibly express 
it, ‘ the life-breath ’ to the gods, the flesh to our- 
selves. According to Dr. Campbell, the Limbu 
tongue is more pleasing to the ear than the Lep- 
cha, being labial and palatal. The Limbu, Sun- 
war, and Chepang possess a small Mongolian 
type, strongest in the Limbu, and their language 
is referable to either the Tibetan or Indian 
standard. The Rong, the Khampa or Kamba, 
and the Limbu, ^are people from different parts of 
Tibet. All these people have powerful frames, 
but are idle. — Latham ; Luhbock\ Orig. of Civ. ; 
Dr. Camphelly p. 148 ; Dalton's ICthi. p. 102. 

LIME, Quicldime, Caustic lime. 


both moisture and carbonic acid from the air. It 
will abstract water from most bodies, and is 
hence often employed as a drying substance. 
White Carrara marble, calcareous spar, chalk, 
shells, nodular limestone, or kankar, all yield good 
lime. With heat sufficiently great, the oarTOoio 
acid is expelled, and about 56 per cent, of lime 
left in a caustic state, and tolerably pure ; but if 
shells have been employed, mixed with a little 
phosphate of lime ana oxide of iron. Water being 
added, lime cracks and falls to powder ; the rest 
is a hydrate of lime. 

The fanners of the south of India manure the 
fields on which Sea Island cotton is grown with a 
compost of shells and mud saturated with sea- 
water. — Royle. 

Lime, slaked. 


Ahaq, Arab. 

H’ton-phiu, . . . Bubm. 

Shih-hwui, . . . Chin. 

Ohaux, Fr. 

Kalk, Leim, . . . Gkr. 

Ghana, .... Hind. 
Calcina, Calce, ... It. 
Calx, Calxrecensuflta, Lat. 


Tur, . . 

NurcU, 
Iswest, . 
Churna, . 
Huzmoo, . 
Cal,. . . 
Chunambu, 
Kirech, 


. Malay. 
. . Pekb. 
, . Rub. 
. Sanbk. 
. SiNOM. 
Sp., Port. 
. . Tam. 
. . Turk. 


Lime is an English term applied alike to quick- 
lime or freshly-burned limestone, to the eame when 
it lias been slaked, aud when mixed with sand in 
tl»e form of mortar. Lime, in its pure form, is a 
greyish-white, earthy -looking mass, moderately 
hard, brittle, sp. gr. 2*3 to 3 03, having an acrid 
alkaline taste, corroding animal substances. It 
is made by burning limestones of various kinds, 
also by burning shells of the mussel, cockle, oyster, 
Cnio ampullaria. When fresh burnt, it absorbs 


Eno. 

Lat. 


Kapur mati, . . Malay. 


Hydrate of lime, 

Galois hydras, 

The slaked lime is obtained by pouring water 
over quicklime. It is used for making mortar, 
by mixing it with sand, also after watery dilution 
as a whitewash ; in this form it is deemed to 

f ossesB great purificatory power ; and in British 
pdia i& is applied annually to buildings, but 
oitener when necessary. 

Lime, carbonate of. 

Kwang-fen, . . Chin. 

Crale, Fr. j 

Carbonate do ohaux, ,, 

Koblensaures kalk, Ger. j 

Carbonate of lime assumes, in nature, several 
forms, — chalk, marble, limestone, calc-spar, kan- 
kar, and in most of its varieties is useful in the 
arts and manufactures. 

Lime fruit, Bergamotto Hme, acid lime. 


Valaiti chuna, 
Chuna, . . . 

Calcia carbonas, 


Hind. 
. Lat. 


Citrus bergamift, Risio, 

C. Umetta, van, D. C. 
Kornu nebu, Nobu, Beno. 
Tan pu-lo, . . . Chin. 
Chan-po-lo, ... ,, 

Cay tanh yen,CoCH.-CHlN. 
Khatta iiimbu, . . HiND. 

Limbu, Nimbu, 


C. aolda, R/oxb. 


Jaruk tipis, . . Malay. 
Janik mpis, . . . „ 

Jambira, . . . Sansk. 
Dehi, .... Binoh. 
Elimitoham nallani, Tam. 
Nemma-panuu, . . TxL. 
This fruit grows on a shrub or small tree. The 
rind of the fruit is of a pale-yellow colour ; the 
pulp within is very acid. It is largely used in 
cootery, and the expressed juice known m lime- 
juice is preserved and used on board ship as an 
antiscorbutic ; also used to make lemonade. Dri^ 
limes are used by dyers in some parts of India 
to fasten and improve colours. There are eight 
varieties of this nimbu fruit, — the pati, kaghazi, 
gora, China-gora, Kamuraii, Rungpiir, and taba 
nimbu of Bengal, and the Arabian lime of Mus- 
cat. It is grown throughout India, in Assam, 
the Sunda Islands, and Moluccaa— Af‘C«//ocA ; 
Faulkner. 

Lime, sweet lime, Citrus limetta, RUso and PoiL 
C. hystrix, D.C. 

Shouk cho, . . Burm. J Mitha nimbu, . . Hind. 

The sweet lime grows to the size of a large 
orange. The juice of the fruit is very grateful 
to persons with fever, although rather tasteless. 
It is easily propagated by seed. It will grow also 
from cuttings. The young shoots make a very 
good stock for orange grafts. 

LIMESTONE occurs abundantly in many parts 
of the E. Indies, in the form of nodular masses, 
also as a compact stone and granular as marble, 
rarely as chalk. There is much granular marble 
in the Tinnevelly district in the south of the 
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LIMESTONE. 


LIMOSA. 


I’riiiiiHula of India, both pure widte and veined. 
'I'lio marble rocks of the Ncrba lda river, below 
Jubbulpur, are also famed, and marble is found 
and largely worked in Burma. Chalk is rare in 
India, but a nodular limestone called kankar 
occurs in the black soil throughout British India. 
Compact limestone occupies great districts, — 
much of the valleys of the Godavery, Kistna, 
'lumbudra, Gutparba, Malparba, and Bhima rivers. 
^I'lie great Buddhist st’hupa of Amraoti is of this 
marble. Between one and two hundred pieces 
of its sculptures were sent to England by the 
lOditor, and are arranged against the wall of the 
grciit stair of the British Museum. The carving 
are minute. Mr. Fergusson noticed them in his 
'IVeo and Serpent Womhip. A limestone under- 
lira the whole of the Kymorc range in Shahabad, 
and it also shows itself along the valley of the 
Sorui as far at least as Mungeysur peak in Mirza- 
poro. In some parts, as In Uohtas, it crops up 
i)oldly to 200 or 300 feet, forming a sloping 
base to the precipitous sandstone rock. There 
appear to be three well-defined strata, viz. an 
iippi^r one of a yellowish-blue mixed with dis- 
integrated sandstone, iron pyrites, and chalk, all 
in tliin plates. Below that again, a more bluish- 
grey limestone, with occasional calc*spar crystals, 
is found, but generally of the. same nature as tho 
German lithographic stone. Under the aforesaid 
strata lies a very dense bluish -grey limestone 
mixed with veins of calc-spar. It is not used by 
native limc-burnei-s, as being intractable. This is 
the lowest stratum, and would be an almost 
indestructible building or flooring stone, from its 
great hardness. Mucli Larder than granite, and 
approaching to porphyry, it may be had in large 
blocks, and, if sawn into slabs, would be a very 
liandsome building stone, bluish-grey with white 
streaks, and, moreover, it would probably make a 
superior kind of lime, immense (juautities of 
lime arc made from the (jiuirries of tho western 
bank of the Sone, and exported down the Sone 
and tho Ganges as far as Monghyr. I’crhaps 
300, 000 to 400,000 tons are made annually, and 
the material is inexhaustible. The same limestone 
rock crops out on the northern face of the raug(‘, 
witli intervals, between the >Sone river and Mirza- 
pore, and again, ('specially in (he siuguhir and 
interesting limestone caverns of (iupteswar, in the 
valU'y of tlu^ Diirgowtee river, at Beetree Band, 
in Kliawah Koh, at Mussai, on tlic iSooreh river, 
and near Mirzapore. The cost of the lime at these 
(luarries varies from (i to IG rupees per 100 
mauiids, or, say, hs. to 14s. per ton. 

(dose to Jiibbulpiir is a range of low lulls 
within a circumfereiiee of about 10 miles, inter- 
spersed with masses of limestone both above and 
below the surface. In burning it for lime, tlu; 
stoiu! is broken into fragments of G to 12 inches 
in size, then piled like a dome over a hole of about 
0 feet diameter dug in the ground, and a passage 
left for introducing the fuel. This kiln is kept 
burning eontinually for the whobi of the day, and 
t.lie lime removed on the following morning, d'lu; 
fuel is used in the pro[)Ortion of 10 maunds to 
every lU maunds of limestone, and the yield is 
about 30 maunds of well-burnt lime. 

White saccharine marble occurs on the banks 
of the Nerbadda, at Bhera (dial, near dubbulpur, 
on the line of the railway to Bombay. It has 
been used in a limited degree at Jubbulpur, 


sometimes to make lime, and other times for 
metalling roads. It is made up into images by 
natives, but does not take a good polish. But a 
block was sent to the Paris Exhibition of 1855, 
and pronounced to be equal to Italian marble for 
statuary purposes. 

The marble of which the images of Gautama 
are formed is a granular limestone, but are 
usually called alabaster images. It is a primi- 
tive limestone abundant near Ava. All the lime- 
stone of the Tenasserim provinces belongs to the 
older secondary formation. The limestone of 
Tavoy has a sp. gr. of 2*7, and is a perfectly 
pure, Bemi-crystalline carbonate of lime, akin to 
statuary maible. It is well adtmted to act as a 
flux in tlie smelting of iron. The limestone of 
Mergui has a sp. gr. of 2*7 ; it is a pure cal- 
careous carbonate. — Cal. Cat. Ex., 1862 ; Mason's 
Tenasserim ; Edward Balfour in Government 
Central Museum Records. 

LIMONI A, a genus of plants of the order 
Citracem. 

L. acidissima, Linn,, all the E. Indies. 

L. alata, Hb. Madr, Wight, III., Ceylon, Neilgherrics. 
L. alternans, W(dL, Pegu. 

L. angulata, W. and yl., Moluccas. 

1j. caadata, Wall., Khassya Hills. 

L. grata, Wall., ~ ? 

Ij. laiireola, 1). (J,, Wall., Nepal. 

L. inissionis, Wall., W. Jc., Taiijore. 

The leaves of soitk^ of the Limoniaare fragrant, 
tho small fruits of L. acidissima are very acid. 
}j. laureola is the only plant of tliis family found 
on the tops of cold mountains. Tho people of 
the Himalaya, remarking its highly fragrant leaves, 
fancy that it is by feeding on them that the musk- 
deer acquires its strong and peculiar flavour. — 
Roxb. ; Wallich, PL ris. Rar. t. 245 ; Voigt. 
LIMONI A ACIDISSIMA. L., D.C. 

Ij. crenulata, Roxb. 

Jcrukatnarigain,MALEAL. | Toroluga, .... Tel. 

Grows at tin* falls of Gokak ; common on sand- 
stone hills at Padshaimr, in tho forests of the 
Godavery, at Ilardwar, Monghyr, and Assam. It 
is a shrub with pinnate leaves and winged petioles ; 
its flowers are small, white, and fragrant ; its fruit 
small, size of a pea, is an article of commerce 
with th(' Arabs, used as a tonic. Wood very hard, 
and worthy of attention. —72n/f/r//; Graham; Voigt. 

JjIMONIA alata. Wight, III. 

Kat yellu luitcha, . Tam. | Adivi iiiinma, . . Tkl. 

Tree small, but its wood is remarkably clase- 
grained, hard, and heavy. It is pale-yellow or 
straw-coloured, and if procurable of adequate 
size would be very valuable. Is found in the 
Soutlu'rn Ghat forests of tlie Bombay Preskh'iicy, 
above and below, but it is not a common tree.— 
J>rs. Wight, (lib son. 

LIMONI A AN(ilJLATA. IF. and A. Citrus 
angulata, Willde., of the Moluciias and Simder- 
bans, with small white fragrant flowers. 

IjIMONIA CAJtNOSA. McClelland. Taii- 
shoiik, Bi'iLM. d'lie small fruit of this tree, not 
hu’ger than a nut, is a favourite sjnee, known in 
tliO bazars of ib-ngal under the name of Keklani. 
It is only found in tin; IVgu district. — McClelland. 

LIMONITL, Wii-meng-i, Chin., was formerly 
used medieinally by the Chinese ; it is a per- 
hydrous oxide of iron. 

IjIMUSA, a genus of birds known as godwits, 
of the order of Grallatores <»r Waders, family 
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Scolopacidse. L. melanura, the black -tailed god- 
wit of Europe, Asia, N. Africa, Australia, is very 
common in India. L. rufa, bar-tailed godwit, of 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa, W. Asia, Nepal (ffod^^on, 
GravY Java and Timor (Temminck), 

LIMRI or Limbadi, a Native State of Katty- 
awar, lying between lat 22® 80' 15" and 22® 37' 
15" N., and between long. 71® 44' 30" and 71® 
52' 15" E. The chief has power to try his own 
subjects for capital dflences without the express 
permission of the-Political Agent,— ./mp. Gaz, 

LIMULUS, a genus of crustaceans belonging 
to the family Xyphosurae. The species are found 
in all the seas of Southern Asia and the Eastern 
Archipelago, as also in the Atlantic and near the 
coast of N. America, and sometimes come upon the 
sandy beaches. They do not appear to have a 
higher range than lat. 44°, and seem confined to 
the northern hemisphere. Their food consists of 
animal substances, and when stranded they often 
bury themselves in the sand as a protection against 
the heat of the sun, which is soon fatal to them. 
The Limuli undergo in their youth considerable 
changes of form. At first there is no sword-Uke 
or styliform tail, which in the adult Limulus 
equals, at least, the rest of the body in length ; their 
abdominal buckler is rounded posteriorly, and the 
last pairs of false feet are not developed. Two 
species are common at the mouth of the river 
Ganges ; one is distinguished (among other cha- 
racters) by having a cylindrical tail. 

LIMULUS LONGISPINA. Milne^Edws. 
TTn-kiie, .... Chin. I Kabuto-guni or 
Uini-do-ganio, . . | helmet crab, . . Jap, 

It is found on the coasts of Japan, and probably 
of China. 

LIMULUS MOLUCCANUS. Latreille, 

L. polyphcmua, Fabr. Cancer Moluccanus, 

L. gigas, Muller. C. pervcrHUS, liamph. 

L, tridentatus, Leach. 

The Molucca crab or king crab is found in 
the Molucca seas. L. Moluccanus is apparently 
the Cancer figured by Bontinua in the fifth boot 
of his Natural and Medical History of the East 
Indies, p. 83 ; be notices its sword-like appendages, 
and states that if any incautious fisherman is 
wounded by it, the pain is like that caused by a 
Hoor[)ion, adding that its flesh is not so delicate 
as that of the other crabs. The chapter is headed 
by the following verse, which refers to the painful 
wound inflicted by the tail 

‘ Quisquis caudati seiiniiHti tela Paguri, 

Disce meo exemplo morsus viture dolosos, 

Dento Iconino quos aula volubilis infert, 

A tergo, et pejus retinet fors cauda venenum.’ 

LIMULUS HOTUNDICAUDATA. Edwards. 
Cancer marinus perveraus, Seba.^ a native of the 
Molucca seas. 

LIMU I.US VIRESCENS. Milne - Edwards. 
Polyphemus hcterodactylus, Lorn., a native of the 
Molucca seas. St^e Oustacea. 

LINARl A, the toad-flax, a genus of unimportant 
plants, of the natural order Scrophulariaceae, sec- 
tion Antirrliineoe. 

li. hipartita, WtUde.^ N. Africa, cultivated in India. 

1/. ineana, WnlL^ Nepal. 

\i. juncea, Ait.^ Europe, cultivated in India. 

U. purpurea, MilU Europe, cultivated iu India. 

L. ramosissiinti, Wall.^ Bengal, Hinduston, Burma. 

lj. spartea, Hojjin.^ Europe, cultivated in India. 

L. triphylla, Mill, Europe, cultivated in India. 

L. vuIgoriH, Mill, Euroi>e, cultivated in India. 


LINDLEY, Db. 

As floweiifig plants, they are easily raised from 
seed ; oolouis mostly purple, blue, and yellow. 

LINARIA OYMBALARIA. Mill. Karaxnba, 
Sansk., ivy-leaved snap-dragon. Given in India 
with sugar for the cure of diabetes. — G'Sk. p. 477. 

LINARIA RAMOSISSIMA. Wall This 
little yellow-flowered plant may be seen in the 
Sikkim. valleys, crawling over every ruined wall, 
as the walls of old English castles are clothed 
with its congener, L. cymbalaria.— Hooker, Him. 
Jour. i. m 42. 

LINDEN TRIBE, the Tiliacese of botanists, com- 
pile about 91 species of the East Indies, mostly 
witb valuable economio prtmertics, the following 
being the more important oi them : — 

Corchorus aoutanguluB, Lam., all India, Mala3raDa. 

C. fascicularis, Lam., all British India. 

C. olitorius, Linn., all Britigh India, E^pt, Halayana. 
C. capBularis, Linn., all British India, China. 

C. truoculariB, ""/inn., all British Indio, Burma. 
Triumfetta angulata, Lam., all British India. 

T. annua, Linn., Bengal. 

T. rotundifolia, Lam., Bengal, Circars. 

T. trilooularis, Jtoxb., Ben^, Senegambia. 

I Grewia abutilifolia, Juss., Feninsula of India, 
j G. Asiatica, Linn., Beng^, Peninsula of India. 

I G. ralumnaris, Sm., Peninsula of India, Khossya. 

G. dentiouloto, Wall., Nepal. 

G. elastica, Roylc, Himalaya. 

G. fl ribunda, Wall., Burma. 

G. humilis, Wall., banks of Ira wadi. 

G. lifcvigata, Vahl., all British India, Malaysna. 

G. microcus, Wight, Peninsula of India. 

G. microstemmo, WaXl.^ banks of Ira wadi. 

G. oooidentalis, Linn., introduced. 

G. oppositifolia, Buch., Debra, Kheree Pass. 

G. oricn tails, Linn., Peninsula of India, Bengal. 

G. paniculata, Jtoxb., Penang, Malacca. 

G. pilora, Lam., both PeninBulaa of India. 

G. polygama, Jtoxb., Bengal. 

G. iwpulifolia, Vahl., Peninsula of Indio. 

G. sapida, Jtoxb., Bengal. 

G. sclerophylla, Jtoxb., Debra, Khoreo Pass. 

G. sepiuria, Roxb., Bengal. 

G. tiliiefolia, Vahl., Neilghcrries. 

G. trochodes, — ? Bengal. 

G. ulniifolia, Jtoxb., Assam, China. 

G. uinbellata, Jtoxb., Penang, Sumatra. 

G. villosa, JJb. Missionis, Trichinopoly. 

G. viminea, Wall., Prome. 

Ben-ya ammonilla, Jtoxb., Ceylon, Peninsula of India. 
Brownlowia data, Jtoxb. , Chittagong. 

The Tiliacea) abound in a mucilaginous whole- 
some juice. The fibres of the inner bark are 
very tough, and are used for a variety of econ- 
omical purposes. The wood is generally white, 
light, and tough ; that of Grewia elastica is used 
for making bows in India. The Triucomalee- 
wood, used at Madras for making the Masula 
boats, is the produce of Berrya ammonilla. Cor- 
chorus olitorius is cultivated in Egypt for use as a 
pot-herb, and species of Corchorus and Triumfetta 
furnish valuable fibres. The wood of Brownlowia 
is also valuable. — Roxb. ; Jtoyle ; Voujt. 

LINDLEY, Dk., an eminent English botanist, 
who rendered essential service to Indian botiwiy 
by numerous descriptions and flares of Indian 
plants that had appeared in various illustrated 
periodicals. He laboured indefatigably in the 
distribution of the great Wallichian herbarium. 
His elementary books of botany, and his great 
work the Vegetable Kingdom, are indisTCusablo 
both to botanical students and to proficient* ; 
whilst by the scientific direction he gave to the 
study and practice of horticulture, as an author 
and us secretary to the Horticultural Society of 
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London, he was the means of rendering European 
botanists familiar with the plants of India in a 
living state, to an extent that would have been 
thought visionary a few years before his time. — 
H. it T, 

LINDSAY-BETHUNE. Sir Henry Lindsay- 
Bethune, an officer of the Madras Horse Artillery, 
who was sent to Persia with Sir John Malcolm, 
along with Captain Christie, of the Bombay army, 
and employed in training the Persian soldiery. 
After many years’ service, he resigned his Persian 
appointment, and settled on his estate of Kil- 
conqubar, in Scotland, adding Bethune to his 
previous surname of Lindsay. In 1834 he was 
again sent to Persia, where he led the advanced 
division from Tabreez to Teheran, and quelled a 
rebellion against Muhammad Shah, for which he 
was created a baronet. In 1836 he was a third 
time sent to Persia, with the rank of Major- 
General. 

LINEAR MEASURE. In India, the distance 
from the elbow to the tip of the middle finger of 
a tall man is known as the Ilat’h, Hind., or 
Moolum, Tam., Mora, Tel., and averages 19J 
inches. It is always translated cubit, though 
invariably exceeding the English cubit of i8 
inches by IJ or 2 inches. In the Southern 
Kurnatic, the adi, or length of a tali man’s foot, 
is in use, and averages 10{ inches. The gaz or 
guz of India (translated yard) is partially in use 
all over India, but varies in different localities 
from 26 to 86 inches. In the N.W. Provinces of 
India it had been defined by Government, for the 
purpose of survey, at 33 inches. The British 
yard and foot are, however, very extensively 
adopted by native artisans ; and in all the public 
works of India, which give employment to 
thousands of natives, the British linear measure 
is invariably employed. See Measures; Weights. 


LINEN. 


Lynwaat, . . . 

Toile, 

Dirr. 

Panno <le linho, 

. Pout. 

. ¥il 

Lenu, Polotno, 

. Kus. 

Linnen, Licnwaiul, 

Gkk. 

liienza, Tela de lino, Se. 

Lein Gothic. 

Keteii-bezi, . , 

. Tuuk, 

Linon, .... 

. Oh. 

Soghuk-bez, 

L’lin 

• »» 

Teltt, Panno lino, . 
Linurn, .... 

. It. 
Lat. 

Welsh. 


Most of the names fur linen in use in Europe 
are derived from Lin, the Saxon for flax, the word 
flax being derived from the Greek word Pleko, 
to weave. Linen is also a term applied to linen 
cloth, to body clothing, and bed linen. — McCul- 
loch's Dictionary y p. 761. 

LINGA or Lingain is the symbol or form 
under which the Hindu deity Siva is principally 
worshipped. There are various kinds of linga, 
to all of which worship is offered. As usually 
seen in British India, the lingain is a round 
conical stone, rising perpendicularly from an oval- 
shaped rim cut on a stone platform. Thesalunkha 
is the top of the liugam altar, and the pranalika 
is a gutter or spout for drawing off the water 
poured on the lingam. 3’he lingain is the Priapus 
of the Romans, and the phallic einbUin of the 
Greeks ; and the oval rim-like lines sculptured or 
drawn around it is the yoni or blmga, symbolical 
of the female form, as the liugam represents 
that of the male. The effigies worshipped in 
Tibet are known to the Chinese as Hwan-hi-Fuh, 
i.c. Buddhas of Delight. 

In British India, for at least 1500 years, the 


lingam has been the object under which Siva ia 
worshipped by his followers, in this instance as a 
regenerator, whilst the yoni or bhaga is regarded 
as emblematic of his sakti or consort Parvati. 
These two emblems represent the ph’ 
form of worship followed by the great ^aiva sect ; 
and the worship of Siva, under the type of the 
lingam, is almost the only form in which that 
deity is now reverenced. About two-thirds of 
all the Hindu people, perhaps 80,000,000 of souls, 
worship these emblem idols. They are con- 
spicuous everywhere, in all parts of British India 
from the Himalaya to Ceylon. Tliroughout the 
whole tract of the Ganges, as far as Benares, in 
Bengal, the temples are commonly erected in a 
range of six, eight, or twelve on each side of a 
ghat leading to the river. At Kalna ia a circular 
group of 108 temples, erected by a raja of Bard- 
wan. Each of the temples in Bengal consists 
of a single chamber, of a square form, sur- 
mounted by a pyramidal centre. The area of 
each is very small, the linga of black or white 
marble occupies the centre ; the offerings are 
presented at the threshold. This worship is 
unattended by any indecent or indelicate cere- 
monies, and it would require a very unusual 
imagination to trace any resemblance in its 
symbols to the objects they are supposed to 
represent. The Vedas do not seem to inculcate 
this form of worship ; their ritual was chiefly, if 
not wholly, addressed to the elements, and par- 
ticularly to fire ; but the lingam is undoubtedly 
one of the most ancient idol objects of homage 
adopted in India, subsequently to the ritual of 
the Vedas. The worship of the linga is the 
main purport of the Skaiula, Saiva, Bramadanda, 
and Linga Puranns. 

In the Saiva Purana and in the Nandi Upa 
Purana, Siva is made to say, ‘ I am omnipresent, 
but I am especially in twelve forms and places.’ 
Tliese are the twelve great liiigas, viz. at Somnath, 
Pattan, Mallikarjuna, near the Krishna, Maha- 
Kala Omkara, all three at Ujjain ; Amareswara, 
Vaidhya, at Deo-garh in Bengal, Kamisseram, 
at Dra Charain in Kajamundry, at Benares, on 
the banks of the Gumti, at Kedarnath in the 
Himalaya. That at Benares is called Viveswara, 
Lord of All. 

The idol destroyed in a.h. 415 by Mahmud of 
Ghazni, is said to have been a linga. It was a 
block of stone of four or five cubits long, and of 
projiortionate thickness. Sonnerat says the lingam 
may be looked upon as the phallus or the figure 
representing the virile member of Atys, the well- 
beloved of Cybele, and the Bacchus which they 
worshipped at Hieropolis. The Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans had temples dedicated to Priapus, 
under the same form as that of the lingam. The 
Israelites worshipped the same figure, and erected 
statues to it. 

Scripture (1 Kings xv. 13) informs us that 
Asa, son of Rehoboain, prevented his mother 
Miuichah from sacrificing to Priapus, whose image 
he broke. Tlie Jews caused themselves to be 
initiated into the mysteu-ies of BelphegOr, a 
divinity like the lingam, whom the Moabites and 
Midianitea worshipped on Mount Phegor ; and 
which worship, in all appearance, they received 
from tlie Egyptians. When Judah did evil in 
the sight of the Lord, and built them high places, 
and images, and groves on every high bill and 
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under every tree, the object was Baal, and the 
pillar, the lingam, was his symbol. It was on his 
altar they burned incense, and sacrificed unto 
the calf on the fifteenth day of the month, the 
sacred monthly period, the amavas of the Hindus. 
The calf of Israel seems the bull Nandi of Bal 
Iswara or Iswara, the Apis of the Egyptian 
Osiris, and throughout all British India a sculp- 
tured stone bull, called Nandi, the vahan or con- 
veyance of Siva, is seated with its face looking 
towards the lingam. According to Colonel Tod, 
the lingam is identical with the Arabic idol Lat 
or Alhat. The worship reached France, doubtless 
with the Homans, ana the figure of the lingam 
is still to be seen on the lintel which surrounds 
the Circus at Nismes, as well as on the front of 
some of their ancient churches, particularly on 
that of the cathedral of Toulouse, and on some 
churches at Bourdeaux. Plutarch says that the 
Egyptian god Osiris was found everywhere with 
the^Priapus exposed. Ptah-Sokari is also sc 
represented, and images of that kind were called 
Ptah-Sokari Osiri. 

There can be no doubt but that the god Baal, 
whose votaries the Hebrews frequently became, is 
identical with the lingam, and the god styled 
Chiun in Amos v. is Siva, whose name the races 
dwelling in Hindustan and along the valley of 
the Indus pronounce Seb, Seo, Sivin, and Chivin. 
Yet there is nothing to fix the date at which the 
worship of Siva was brought to India, nor by whom 
brought ; but the wars between the Buddhists 
and the linga worshippers of the Dekhan extended 
up .to the lith century of the Christian era, and 
formed a series of important events in Hindu 
history. 

The worship of Vishnu seems to have come 
from Tartary, and that of Siva about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, from the basin of the 
Lower Indus tlirough Hajputana, aud to have 
displaced the nature-worship of the Vedas. But 
which race brought the lingam-worship is not 
known. At Ujjain it was particularly celebrated 
about the period of the Muhammadan invasion, 
but probably long before, and one particular linga 
was named Vinda-swerna, from Vindu, drop, 
Swerna, gold. At present there is a four-faced 
lingam, sometimes three-faced or tri-murti ; and 
tri -lingam is said to be the source of the name 
Telinga and Telingana, the country extending 
from north of Madras to Ganjam, and west to 
Bellary and Beder. The four-faced lingam is 
called the Choumurti Mahadeva, such as may be 
seen in the caves of Ellora, and of common 
occurrence in other districts ; and a famous shrine 
of ek-linga or the one lingam is situated in a defile 
about six miles north of Udaipur, and has hills 
towering around it on all sides. 

This ek-lingam, or one phallus, is a single 
cylindrical or conical stone ; out there are others, 
termed Seheslioga and Kot- Iswara, with a thousand 
or a million of phallic representatives, all minutely 
carved on the monolithic emblem, having then 
much resemblance to the symbol of Bacchus, 
whose orgies both in Egypt and Greece are the 
counterpart of those of the Hindu Bagh-es, so 
called from being clad in a tiger or leopa^’s hide, 
as Bacchus had tnat of the panther for his cover- 
ing. There is a very ancient temple to Kot-Iswara 
at the embouchure of the eastern arm of the 
Indus ; a^ there are many to Seheslinga in the 


peninsula of Saurashtra. At the ancient Dholpur^ 
now called Barolli, the shrine is dedicated to 
Gut-Iswara Mahadeva, with a lingam revolving 
in the yoni, the wonder of those who venture 
amongst its almost impervious and unfrequented 
woods to worship. Very few Saiva followers of 
the south of India ever realize the lingam and 
the yoni as representations of the orrans of the 
body, and when made to apprehend the fact 
they feel overpowered with shame that they 
should be worshipping such symbols, 

LINGA-BALJA-VADU, members of the Lin- 
gaet sect who follow the Jangam religion, natives 
of Telinganc, They seem to be identical with 
the Linga-banjigya, or Linga-banjaga, or Linga- 
banijaga. Linga-banajiga, a merchant or trader 
of the Lingact sect. Lingadhari, sectarian 
Hindus who wear the linga. 

LINGAET, Jangam, Lingadhari. 

Banjigya, . . Cak. 1 Wani, .... Mahr. 

Banijaga, ... „ | Linga balja-vadoo, . Tbl. 

The Jiiugaet, a Hindu sect in Southern India, 
also called Liugadhara, Linghawant, Lingamat, 
and Jangama. They are \ira Saiva, whose sole 
object of worship is the lingam, a model of which 
in stone or gold (Ezekiel xvi. 17) they carry on 
their arms, or suspend from their necks in caskets 
of silver or gold, the workmanship of some of 
them being of great beauty. They are sectarian 
Saivavi, for their creed does not recognise castes 
nor acknowledge Brahmans. Their customs and 
belief were described about the year 1838 by Mr. 
C. P. Brown, of the Madras Civil Service, in the 
Madras Literary Journal. They are very numerous 
amongst the Canarese people from Bangalore, 
northwards to Panderpur on the Kistna, and 
towards Kalliani fort, where the sect was origin- 
ated in the 12th century by a Brahman named 
Basava, and north to Berar. They are largely 
engaged in agriculture, and as shopkeepers. 
They are rigid in external ceremonial, out they 
have loose ideas in morals, probably resulting 
from what Wilson styles their belief in the equality 
of women. The sect are sometimes styled Jangam, 
from jangam, the title of their priesthood. They 
do not reverence Brahmans nor acknowledge the 
Vedas, their principles do not recognise caste 
(though they have established one of avocation), 
and they deny polytheism and the inferiority of 
women. Besides the trade divisions, there are 
also race, sectarian, or social distinctions amongst 
them. The Aradbya, for instance, are of Brahman 
birth, and though some Aradhya are well versed 
in Sanskrit, they are not held in esteem by the 
other Lingaet, who arc of Sudra birth. The 
Samanya or ordinary, the Visesha or extraordi- 
nary, and the Samanya Bhakta and Visesha 
Bbakta, are other sects. The Samanya Bhakta 
differ from the ordiDai 7 Samanya Lingaet only 
in retaining caste dustinctions ; the Visesha 
Bhakta are puritans, have no caste distinctions, 
and are bound by a vow to honour their ^uru. 
Their religious book is the Basava Parana, written 
in the Canarese tongue, in which language, as 
also in the Telugu, they have other writings. 
Lingaet women, in widowhood, re-marry by in- 
ferior ceremonies. In such case the widow 
returns to her parents' home, and is there re- 
married. The ceremonies are few, and the 
bridegroom gives small sunos, of Rs. 6 or 10, with 
two cloths. A village head, who will expend 
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about Rf}. 200 for hie Rpinster iiiarriage, will of Civil, p. 230; BurUnCs Mcrrn^ i. p, 431: 
expend about Kb. 5 to 100 for hia marriage with Sonnerat's Voya()C., p. 62 ; Tod's Jlnjasthnu^ \. pp. 
a widow. The lingam caHket of the Lingaet is 219-514, ii. p. 068; Jlivd. Theat. ii. y>. 97 ; Col 
called Ayigalu. Although authorized by tlieir /sV, 1862; C. 1\ Bmwn in Afadras Lit. Sor 
principles, without castcR, th(’y arc undoubtedly Journal. See .langam, 

the most bigoted of all tlie Hindu sects. They LTNGA FITKANA, a mystical and spiritujil 
are all engaged in civil avocations. Perhaps in work of 11,000 stanzas, written about the 8th or 
the Madras native army, 20,000 strong, there an; 9th century. 

not one hundred soldiers of this sect. They are LING CUKE. CniN. The name for the 
vegetarians, and will not sell, and will not even punishment iutlictcd on great criuiinals in China, 
buy or bring, a creature that is to be killed and The criminal is bound to a cross, and is cut inti » 
used as food. Their dislike to Krahmans takes 120, or 72, or 36, or 24 pieces.— j>. 69. 
many shapes; at a village near Kaladgi, three lilNGI. Sansk. One who wears the outward 
miles* distant from the Gutparba river, they wmuld 
not dig a well in their village, lest a Brahman 
should be attracted to resides, and their wives had 
to bring all "the drinking water from the river bed. ext<‘rnal (‘mblems of a easto or order to which In* 
The three words, Om ! Guru, Linga, Jangam, does not belong, or of which h('. does not pei form 
comprise the creed of the sect, and evidcmtly the duties; the bearer of a linga. — Wilson. 
w^^re intended to disavow (!very part of the hlNGGA )()I), or Ainboyna wood, is said fo 
Brahmanical priestly tyranny. This my.stic phruHe be from the Pterospermum Indicum ; it is very 
is thus expounded. The image (lingam) is the durable, and take.s a high ])olish. It was imjxuted 
deity ; the jangam is th(j wearer or fellow- wor- into Britain from tiu^ Moluccas in consideiable 
shippers; and he who brcatlies the sacred spell quantities at the time when the latter wen' British 
in the car is the guru. possessions ; it may b(' had in .any quantity. Very 

The men of the Jungaet sect have a small large; circular slabs are obtained from tin; lowi f 
casket of gold or silver enclosing a lingam of part of tin; tree, by taking advantage of tlu' spurs 
stone or metal, and suspended from their lu'cks, or lateral growtlrs ; they are sometimes a.s large .ns 
)r fjistene.d to the left arm; thi.s form is known nine feet in diameter. A circular disc; of wootl 
as the Jangama lingam, meaning the movc'able thus obtaine<l, nearly seven feet in diameter, as 
or locomotive. That in the bunples is called the w(;ll as some other R])ecimens, were exhibit'd in 
Sthavara lingam, meaning the standing or stabh* 1861 by Messrs. Almeida of Singapore, and n'- 
liiigam. C('ived apriz(; medal from the jury. The irnporta 

Jiingam-worship was conducted in Pho'uicia tion ceased witli the cessation of British ir»terco?irs(‘ 
(the Ganaan of Scripture) in its worst aspect, with those islands. The wood is abundant at 
According to Lucian (Do Syria Dea),aftt;r th(‘ Ceram, Tsb'w Guinea, and throughout the Molucca 
return of Bacchus, he placed the tAvo {;(>los.Hal seas. It is prepanxl in largo circular slabs l>y (Ik; 
phalli, each :.500 fathoms high V in the vestibule of natives of these islandH, and can bo obtained in 
the great Syrian temple. In the great Bacchic almost any quantity if tlic precaution be taken of 
[)omj), celebrated by Ptolemy of Alexamtria, wo ordering it during the previous trading Kea.soji. 
read (Athenmus, lib. v.) of a golden jdiallus 121) Tiu' Kayu boka or Kyaboca wood of eommer{;> 
cubits high. is the knarlcd excrescence of this tree ; slabs can 

The Bana-lingara or Ban-lingam, and the be had six or seven feet in diameter, by takiiif. 
Chakram-lingam of India, are stones forme<l by advantage of the spnrs whiidi project from thi' 
attrition in a river bed into a lingam-like form; bjise of tin; trunk, as the tree itself has m»t sufh- 
the saligram is a fossil shell, the interior parts of cient diameter to furnish such wdde slabs. Tin y 
which resemble a lingam. The lingam of the are occasionally met with as large as niiu' feet in 
temples of India is almost invariably of stone diameter, but the usual size is from four to six feet. 
of some kind, and is imbecldcd in the yoiii, and This wood is brought to Singapore by tin; eastern 
vari(;8 from a little proj(;cting knob to a consider- tr.aders from Ceram, Am, and New Guinea, and is 
able cylinder of two feet high and a f<mt in sold at Singapore hy wn'ight. It is much esteemed 
diameter. The figure inside the temple is often as a fancy wood, both in Europe and China, bnl 
of copper or silver. The Ada-sarpa, or old the demand in Earo])e seems to have decreased of 
serpent, in the form of a single cobra, or three, late years. See Amboyna AVood ; Kyaboca Wood ; 
five, or nine headed cobra, is often figured bending Pterospermum Indicum. 

over the lingam, with the figure of a bull Naudi, LINSCHOTEN. Jan Hugo van IJnscliotcn 
or Basava, the vahan of Siva, sitting befon; it. travelled in India from 1583 to 1689. His travels 
At the Hog(‘na Kallu, or smoke rock, wiiere were described in a book entitled Voyages into the 
the Cauvery turns southwards on its way to the East and West Indies. It givt'S information of th< 
rice -fields of Tanjorc, 10 or 12 huge lingam early struggles of the Dutch with the Portugiu.se 
stones are arranged in a line, each in a separate LINSEED, flax seed of Liruim usitatissimum. 
cell. At Munoli, Parasgad, in the Belgaum col- - 
loctoratc, arc a group of temples of Pancha-linga 
Deva. At the present day, in the south of India, 
the principal Siva temples are at Conjeveram 
(Kanchi), at Jambuk Eswar, near Trichmopoly, 

Tirunamalle, Callestry (Kalahistri), and at Giiad- 
nmbaram. The Saiva Hindu, however, is essen- 
tially polytheist, worships at every temple, and 
reverences all Brahmans. — Cole. Myth. Hind. p. | 

176 ; Wilson's CJnss. ; Latham ; LnhhocC.s Origin In India the seed is the chief product of tin 
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. Arau. Tukhm-i-katnn, . Ti i; 
Ilu-ma-tB'/.e. . . . Chin. Sioniie, Inian»\ . , IN.j. 

Ilorrfroc, .... Dan. Linhaca, .... 
Lyuzaad, .... Dc'i'. 8oiiijadenj.ana , . . |0 

Lin, Grainc clc lin, . Fu. Linaza, Sr. 

Lein-samcn, . . . Gkr. Linfro, Sw. 

8uf, Tisi, Ulsi, . . HinP. Allovcrei, . . . 'J’a,\i 

Semonza di leno, . . It. Alivi tulhi, . . . Tki,. 

LiiiHemc, Bezir-tukhma, . . Triuv. 

Bidgieramnii, . Maleal. 


emblems of the Lingaet order or sect to wliich Ik' 
belongs; but it is more usually applied to signify 
a prc'teiider, a liypocrib*, or one who asHumrs thr 



LINUM USITATISSIMUM. 


LION. 


Aax plant, and is principally used in the manu- 
facture of linseed oil. The first export from 
Calcutta was made by Mr. Hodgkinson in 1832, 
and amounted to only ten bushels, but the increase 
has been rapidly progressive. In 1860-61 die 
exports from India were 650,700 cwt., value 
Rs. 1,25,57,790 ; and in 1882-83 there were 
6,724,614 cwt., value Rs. 3,52,84,813 ; in 1883-84, 
8,643,766 CYd., value Rs. 4,58,40,234. 

I’his crop in India is sown thickly in the linseed- 
producing provinces. In tlie poorer western dis- 
tricts it is often sown as an edging crop to wheat 
and other grain, because it is not eaten by cattle in 
the green state. The reason for its being sown in 
both long and cross drills, is that the plant, being 
weakly, requires much sowing to guard it against 
the action of the weather. It does not seem im- 
probable that the spurious white ‘ atccs ’ roots of 
the bazar are occasionally obtained from this or 
from the Gula-shuprc, or Linum trigynum, indi- 
genous in the Lower Provinces. The oilcake 
which remains after the oil is exprct^sed from lin- 
seed, contains the albuminous part of the seed, 
and is used for fattening cattle. The oil is con- 
tained in the kernel of tlic seeds, and may be 
either cold drawn, or, as is usual, obtained after 
the seeds have been subjected to a heat’ of 20()'^. 
The oil obtained by the former process is paler, 
with less colour and taste, tlian wlu're heat has 
been employed. The seeds of different countries 
yield different proportions of oil. It is one of the 
cheapest fixed oils ; is a drying oil, and is used in 
the manufacture of paints, varnishes, and printing 
inks. Where the linseed oil of India is not 
possessed of the full drying properties of the oil 
prepared in Europe, there is no doubt this is 
owing to the Indian linseed being cx])rcsscd before 
the mustard seed has been separated, with which 
it is commonly mixed, in consequence of the two 
plants being often grown together, lly boiling with 
litharge, its drying properties arc much improved. 
When used as the vehicle for the harder resins, it 
should be pure, pale, well clarified, and combined 
with the resin at as low a temperature as possible. 
Unless these conditions be attended to, a dark 


chilly. The fibre of flax is a straight tube-like 
cylinder, and is therefore less irritating than the 
twisted fibre of cotton. Hence lint, which is 
prepared by scraping linen, is preferable to cotton 
for surgical dressings. Tow consists of the short 
fibres of the flax which have been removed in the 
process of hackling. In India the seeds are 
officinal with natives, being given in infusion? 
for nstlima. The seeds, after having had the oil 
pressed from them, arc in the form of a flat mass, 
commonly called oilcake.— 3/. E, J. It; Powell; 
Rox'k 

LION, Felis leo, Linn. 


Lowe, 

Sher, . . 
Untia-bag, . 


Hm!>. 


Gkr. 
, Pers. 
Hind. 


Lione, Leone, . 
Leon, . . . 
Arslan, . . . 


. .It. 
. 8p. 

Turk. 


The lion is generally recognised to bo of only 
one species, with the iion of Senegal, the lion of 
Barbary, the lion of Persia, the lion of Gujemt, 
Uunn of Cuts'll, and Kallyawar, and the lion of 
Gwalior and Hurriana as 'mrioties. The lion is 
the desert king, as the tiger is the monarch of 
the jungles. It was, till early in the 19th century, 
tolerably plentiful at Gwalior, and also about 
Goonah, and lions have been killed 20 miles from 
Sargor, but wretched, mangy-looking things, the 
male gcneraliy n(‘arly maneiess, and usually in- 
fi'fior in size and appearance b) its African 
brotaer.s. Tigers are said to avoid the lions, and 
to d< sert those jungles in which any roving lion 
may make its apTx'aranco. In the Kattyawar 
district, which the lions most affected, tigers were 
.said to be unknown, though panthers are common. 
It has be ui also supposed that the lion avoids th(^ 
tiger; and in the Central Provinces, since tigers 
have been shot off, lions began to apptiar in the 
northernmost parts. The lion is very rare in 
Afghanistan, but has been beard of in the hilly 
country about Kjibul, and there they arc small and 
weak compared with the African lion. The lion 
is found ns far as Tashkend, in n northerly and 
easterly direction. In 1837, Major Brown (* Gunga ’ 
of th(‘. Bengal Sporting Magazine) remarked that 
only 23 years elapsed from the occupation of the 
Hurriana country, when the lions, which were at 


varnish is produced, which becomes darker by age. j one time in the dry and sandy deserts of the 
This oil gives softness and toughness to the resin, | Hurriana, became extinct south of the Cuggar. 
but produces a slowly drying varnish. It is clari- | Having no inaccessible dens to retire to during 
fied for the best varnishes by being gradually I the hot weather, the lions, from necessity, took 
raised to near the boiling point in a copper pan. j up their abode where water could be found ; and 
It is used also in printers’ ink. — McCulloch; Svnth. as places of this description were rare, and goner- 
LINUM USITATISSIMUM. Linn. Flax was I ally near villages, their retreat was easily beaten 
cultivated in Egypt in very early periods. It is | un, and their entire destruction speedily effected, 
extensively grown in many parts of British India, I AVe have the evidence of Jahangir and the Rev. 
and produces abundance of seed for oil, but its j Edward Terry, that in their days the province of 


fibre is inferior. European linseed, on the other 
hand, is better for fibre than for oil. By proper 
treatment, however, good fibre can be got from 
plants raised in India. In N. India it is cultivated 
as a mixed crop, with grain; it is sown in October, 
and never irrigated. Every 5 seers of seed 
yield seers of oil by the native process of 
pressing. Flax fibre is prepared by steeping, 
stripping off the bark, and then beating, so as to 
separate the fibres. Linen cloth and cambric are 
prepared from it, the latter differing from the 
former in its fineness, and in being obtained from 
plants which are more thickly sown. Linen 
clothing is cool, being a better conductor of heat 
than cotton ; but when the skin is covered with 
perspiration, cwr exposed to cold, it feels cold and 


Malwa abounded with lions. Jahangir records 
that ho had killed several, and Mr. Terry mentions 
his having been frequently terrified by them in 
his travels through the vast woods and wilder- 
ness of the country. Bernier had frequent 
opportunities of witnessing the chase of this 
animal, an amusement which was reserved for the 
emperor Aurangzcb alone. Captain Postans ob- 
served that while Kattyawar abounded with the 
tiger and lion species, Cutch, the neighbouring 
province, was free from them. The Times (rf 
India related how Lieut. Heyland, 66th Regiment, 
succeeded in killing 11 tigers, 2 lions, several 
cheetas, bears, and wild jungle boars ^ and while 
station^ at Dessa, he shot three lions m one year. 
One of them, which measured some nine feet In 
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LION, 


LIQUID AMBAK. 


length, had severely wounded Lieutcinant Clarke 
of the R.A. s^mo time in Augupt. When the 3d 
Bombay Cavalry was Btation(‘d at Rajkote in 
Kattyawar (in 1832-33), Captaiim Koeves, Berry, 
and others of that regiment uped to shoot lions 
on horseback. Major FulljamcH turned out a lion 
from the Bhet (a sort of island in the Runn of 
Cutch), opposite the town of Junjuwara, in 1835, 
and followed it up to a place called Khura Sutta- 
ur, on the southern border of the Runn, where 
e shot it y and Colonel Le Grand Jacob, when 
First Assistant to the Political Agent in Katty- 
nwar, killed a lion and lioness in one day in the 
Geer jungle valley, in the southern part of Katty- 
awar. 

In the year 18G2, a correspondent in the Times 
of India, writing of Kattyawar, says lions existed 
then in certain portions of this province, and in 
Gujcrat^also, on the range of hills near Deesa. 
The figure of a lion is on the top of each of the . 
three tall pillars or columns at Bcttia in North 
Berar. A lion was shot by Mr. Arratoon, a little 
before the appearance of the Asiatic lion in the 
Barah jungles. Colonel Clifton Benbow, of the 
Bombay Army, in his youth a great hunter of 
large game, with his companions hunted the lion 
in the Runn, by galloping at them and firing, but 
continuing to gallop on without pausing to see the 
effect of the shot, — each of the party acting simil- 
arly until the lion fell. 

One of the largest lions seen in England was 
caught, when very young, in Hurriana, by Gen. 
Watson, and was presented to George iv. The 
Sporting Review, in 1845, mentions the lion as an 
inhabitant of the territories south of Gwalior. 
About 1848 there was in Calcutta a lioness, 
more than two-thirds grown, which had been 
captured as a small cub in Sind. There were also 
then in the London Zoological Gardens a young 
lion and lioness from Gujerat. 

Heber mentions (ii. p. 149) having been informed 
in the year 1825, that lions wTre in considerable 
numbers in the Saharunpur and Ludhiana districts, 
and that they had been killed in the northern 
parts of Rohilkhand, and in the neighbourhood of 
Moradabad and Ram pur. One was killed in the 
Sogar district in 1851 ; and some years later, 
another only a few miles from the Jubbulpur and 
Allahabad railway. 

In the Pro. Beng. As. Soc., Dr. King adduces 
several instances of the lion (not the maneless 
variety of Gujerat) having' been recently shot by 
sportsmen in Goonah in Central India. 

In the report of the great Trigonometrical 
Survey for 1871-72, Captain Trotter, R.E., gives 
an account of the lion of Gujerat. It is not mane- 
less, although the mane is considerably shorter 
and of lighter colour than that of the African 
species. It is called the Untia-bag, camel- coloured 
tiger, by the natives. The male is rather darker 
than the female, and is a little heavier about the 
head and shoulders, the female being very much 
the same shape as the tiger. There arc no diffi- 
culties to the lion crossing to the Runn from the 
south of Persia. And it is supposed to be the 
lion that visits India, from which the figure was 
taken that is used in the royal arms of England. 

The lion is frequently met with on the banks of 
the Tigris below Baghdad, rarely above. On the 
Euphrates it has been seen, almost as high as Bir. 
In the Sinjar, and on the banks of the Khabour, 


they are frequently caught by the Arabs. They 
abound in Khur.istan, the ancient Susiana, three 
or four together, and are hunted by the chiefs of 
the tribes inhabiting that province. In 1861, 
Capbiin Balfour, of the Indian Navy, in one day, 
at daybreak, saw a group of four lions. About 
noon, from a ‘tell’ close to the river, on the plain 
below, ten were counted; and in the evening, some 
twenty miles up the Tigris, three were seen. 

Mr. Layard was given a tame lion by Osman 
Pasha, commandant of Hillah ; and Sir Henry 
Rawlinson had a tame lion for some years at 
Baghdad, which was much attached to him, and 
ultimately died at his feet, not suffering the attend- 
ants to remove it. 

The maneless lions, by the people of Babylonia, 
arc called momin, or true believers ; the maned 
lions they call gabar; the former they say will 
spare a Musalinan if he pray, the latter never. 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson says the same of the green 
and the black crocodile of Egypt. 

The Hindus, in their fifth avatar of Vishnu, 
recognise that deity as Nara Sinha (Nara, a man, 
and Sinha, a lion), a man-lion. — Madras Maily 
May 12, 1873 ; G. Rawlinson^ i. p, 40. 

LIP-LAP, in Netherlands India, a half-caste, a 
child of a Europe^an and a native. 

LI PU, the six bureaux of administration in 
China. 

LIQUEURS are alcoholic fluids variously 
flavoured and sweetened. They are called Shrab, 
and are largely made in all parts of India, from 
arrack, and Bi>irit of aniseed, roses, saffron, musk, 
citron, or simply sugar. 

LIQUIDAMBAR. 

Mia-sailah, . . . Arab. I Liquid storax, . . Eno. 

Nan-tu-yok,Tu-yok,BuRM. I Rasamalay, . . Malay. 

The name is derived from Liquidum, fluid, and 
Ambar, the Arabic name of amber. Theliquidambar 
of commerce is a product of three plants. L. 
styraciflua, a large, fine tree, is the species found in 
Mexico and the United States, in the latter of 
which it is called sweet gum, and the fragrant 
liquid exudes, though not copiously, from ioci- 
sions in the stem. This is called liquidambar, oil 
of amber, and copalm balsam, and in this form 
has a pleasant balsamic odour, and an aromatic 
bitter taste. This becoming dry, forms what is 
called soft or white liquidambar, which resembles 
very thick turpentine, has a feebler odour than 
the liquid balsam, and contains loss volatile oil, 
but more benzoic acid. L. orientale is a native of 
Cyprus, where it is called Xylon Effendi (the 
wood of our Lord) ; it produces an excellent white 
turpentine, especially by incisions in the bark. 
It IS also said to be produced on the island of 
CabrosB, at the upper end of the Red Sea, near 
Cadess, which is three days’ journey from Suez. 
The product of the L. altingia is said to be mixed 
with the substance obtained by boiling the branches 
of Styrax officinale, or acting upon them with oil, 
spirit, or naphtha. The subject is interesting as 
connected with ancient commerce, inasmuch as 
old writers mention a liquid with the solid storax, 
the mia-sailah and mia-yahseh of the Arabs. L. 
cerasifolia of Wallich (Sedgwickia cerasifolia of 
Griffiths) grows in Assam, but it is not known if 
it yields ai^y balsam. 

All these balaams are obtained either by spon- 
taneous exudation, by incision into the Mrk, or 
decoction of the bark, leaves, and branches.—- 
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LIQUIDAMBAR ALTINGIA. 


LISHARI. 


Eng, Cyc. ; O^Sh, ; Dr. Mason in Deng. As, Soc, 
Jour,^ 1848 ; Hogg^ Veg. King, 

LIQUIDAMBAR ALTINGIA. Blume. 
Nan-Ur>ok, . . . BURM. Rose matoes. . . Eno. 
Nan'tu-yok , , , , ^ Liquid storax tree, . ,« 

liquid amber tree, Bno. Kasamala, Jav., Malay. 

A superb tree, native of the forests of Java, at 
elevations of 2000 and 3000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and indigenous on the Tenasserim 
coast, in some parts of which it is quite abundant, 
and a considerable stream in Mcrgui derives its 
name from this tree, in consequence of its grow- 
ing so thickly on its banks. It grows also in 
N. Guinea, rising to 200 feet. The bark of L. 
altingia of Tenasserim and Java is bitter, hot, and 
aroin itic, and when wounded affords a resinous 
substance, which is employed to mix with balsam 
of Peru ; and a similar substance is obtained from 
L. orientale of the Levant islands, L. cerasifolia, 
and L. styraciflua of Mexico. The balsam of L. 
altingia, with that of L. orientalis of Rhodes, 
furpish the rasamala or rose lualoes of com- 
merce. This is shipped from Rhodes to Alex- 
andria. The latter is said to follow do^vn the Red 
Sea to Aden, and to the Persian Gulf and Bombay, 
whence it is sent fo China, Asia Minor, Arabia, 
Surat, Annam,and Sumatra, and seems tohavebeen 
shipped to places from which it was formerly sent. 
The balsam called liquid storax, rasamala or rose 
maloes, is a stimulating expectorant, influencing 
the mucous membranes, especially that which lines 
the air passages. — Dj'. Mason in lien. .^1.^. Soc. Jonr.^ 
1848 ; O'Sk. ; Hogg^ Vcg. King ; Smith. 

LIQUIDAMBAR CERASIFOLIA. Orif. 

Sedgwickia cerasifolia, Griff, y Wall. 

Grows in Assam, but it is not known if it yields 
any balsam. — (ySh. ; llogg^ Veg. King. 

LIQUIDAMBAR FORMOSANA. liance. L. 
Formosaua, L. altingia (Altin^ Sinensis, Oliv.\ 
and the maple-leaved L. J^faximowiezii, all grow 
in China, where they are called Fung-shu. They 
are large timber trees, with gnarled branches and 
rustling leaves, and the Chinese believe that ghosts 
hide in their branches. The chiding or pigs’ 
tubers are the corky excrescences on these trees. 
A silk-producing insect is reared on the L. For- 
mosana. — Hance ; Smithy Mat. Med. 

LIQUIDAMBAR ORIENTALE. Von Muclkr. 
L. imberbe, Aitony a tree of Asia Minor, yields 
liquid storax, which is vanilla scented, containing 
much styrol and styracin. It keeps moths from 
woollen clothing, and is used in perfumery. 
Liquidambar orientalis is a small tree, a native 
of Cyprus and other parts of the east. It was 
introduced into the Jardin des Plantes, Paiis, 
from Smyrna, and is said to occur along the Red 
Sea. Dr. Pococke, as quoted by Dr. Lindley, 
states that it is called Xylon Effendi (the wood 
of our Lord) in Cyprus, where it produces an 
excellent white turpentine, especially by in- 
cisions made in the bark. Liquid storax is 
said to be obtained by boiling the bark, von 
Mueller. 

LIQUIDAMBAR STYRACIFLUA. L, 


Ustemok, . 
Meaii'lukatii, 
Salajit, Meab, . 
SiUmi, . . . 
Copalm balsam, 


Arab. Liquidambar, 
Rasamala, . 
Cotter mija, . 


from the bark of this tree, is at first liquid, trans- 
parent, yellow, rather conaistenf' its odour is 
strong, and resembles that of liquid storax ; taste 
very aromatic and acrid. By long keeping it 
dries into a deep brown resin. It contains benxoic 
acid, and has a oenzoin odour. 

LIQUORICE JUICE, Spanish juice. 

Arak bur Arab. Regaliz, Sf. 

Jetimad-ka-ras, . . Hikh. Ati madhuramu, . Txu 
Sugo di regoliria, . . It. Yashii madhukamu, „ 
Succus liquoritire, . Lat. 

This is the inspissated juice of the root of the 
plant GlycirrhizA glabra. The juice is boiled»^ * 
consistency for rolling into paste, when ft is 
wrapped in bay leaves. It costs about £6 the 
cwt. Liquorice lozenges are made with extract 
of liquorice, or of Gunch, gum-arabic, each wx 
ounces, pure sugar one pound. Dissolve in boil- 
ing water, and concentrate to a proper consistence. 
Use, — demulcent in irritating coughs. — Beng. 
Phar. p. 436; Poole; McCulloch. 

LIQUORICE ROOT.' 


Uspul-u-Ruz, . . Arab. t*iio dooi, . . . Port. 

Kan ts’au, . . Chin. Regoliz, Alca^uz, . „ 

Lnki-is, .... Dan. Solod kovyi koren, Rus. 
MH’hn lakri, . . Dukh. Madhuks, . . . SansK. 

Zocthoui, . . . 1>UT. Yastimadhuka,. . „ 

llcglisHO, Fr. Wellmi, OUndo, . SlNOH. 

Ra'^ino douce, . . . Regaliza, Orozuz, , . Sp. 

Kussholz, Lakritze, Okr. lAkrits, ..... Sw. 
Jetimad, . . . . HlNl>. Lakritze,. . . 

Kegoiizia, Logorizia, . It. Adimodrum, . . Tam. 

Liqiiirizia, Athimadhuramu, . „ 

UrattmaniH, . . Jav. Yoshti madhama, . TXL. 
Rckh-mehak, . . PKHS. 

In Europe, the liquorice roots are obtained 
solely from the Glycirrhiza glabra, a perennial 
plant, a native of the south of Europe and Persia, 
but cultivated in some [Arts of England. It is 
grown in large quantities about Peshawur, dug 
up, dried, and cut into pieces, and used by the 
natives as a tonic in fever, in doses of sixty grains, 
also as a demulcent in coughs, aud in all ^season 
consequent upon an undue accumulation of 
phlegm or bile. The roote are very long, about 
an inch thick, flexible, fibrous, of a brown colour, 
and, when fresh, juicy; taste sweet. They aro 
apt to spoil, and it is necessary to pack them in 
sand, when not required for immediate use. 
They are an article oi the Materia Mcdica, parti- 
cularly in coughs, colds, etc., and are also in 
demand by brewers and druggists. Throughout 
Southern India it is the roots of Abrus preca- 
toriuB that are sold for liquorice. They are a 
perfect substitute, and are sold in the bazar as a 
medicine. In China, the rooU of Glycirrhiza 
echinata and Gl. glabra are used. — Cat. Ex.; 
Faulkner; Mason; O'Sh. 

LIRIODENDRON, the tulip tree, one of the 
Magnoliacere, is highly ornamental, growing to a 
large size, and well adapted for a plantation or 
lining an avenue ; the flowers are large and of a 
yellow and red colour, they appear in the rains ; 
It is easily raised from seed. Tlie bark is a strong 
tonic, and is said to be equal to the Peruvian. 
The wood is fine-grained and smooth, used by 
coachmakers and carpenters. Roxburgh describes 
L. grandiflorum and L. tulipiferum.— RWdieW; 
Gamble. 

LISHARI, a section of the Gurchani tribe. 
The Lisbari is a more degraded creature even 
than the GurchanL In 1850, one raid was 
21 2Z 


Kara-ghyunlukysghy, 


The sweet gum of North America, obtained 
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LI SHE CHAN. 


IJTEKATUKE. 


reported against them; in 1852, one; in 1853, 
four; and in 1854, four. Tliesc raids wore not, 
however, ‘^successful. In front of the Gurchani 
and Lisbari Hills, and between Ilarrand and 
Mitlmnkote, are plains inhabited by the Droshuk, 
BritiMi subjects. 

LI SHE CHAN, sometimes called Li Poon 
WoOf a CJiiiiesc author of boUnical and medical 

works. 

LITCH. Baluch. Proprietors’ dues, corre- 
sponding to jaghir. llaq Litch paid to the 
proprietors generally share of produce. Pani 
Litoh pay Abiana for the water of wells on another 
estate 

LITCHI. Chin. Fruit of Nophelium litchi, 
Euphorium litchi, Camh.^ common in China, but 
the tree is also grown in Tenasscuim, Bengal, 
Travancore, and the island of Mauritius, a tree 
belonging to tbe natural order Sapindaco.'c. 'Fhe 
eatable part is a pulpy flesh, which covers a stone 
enclosed in a hard, dry, tcsselated, prickly peri- 
carp. The Rambutaii, Nephelium lappaceuin, 
and the Long-yen or Longan, Nephelium long- 
knum, arc yielded by species of the same genus. 
The Chinese cultivate many varieties of each. 
The litchi fruit, called by the Chinese Tanli, is 
imported from China into England in chests, and 
can be had in Liverpool at about Od. per dozen. 
The litchi looks like a strawberry in size and 
shape ; tbe tough, rough, red skin encloses a 
sweet watery pulp of a whitish colour surrounding 
a hard seed. The whainpe, liclii, longaii or 
dragon’s eyes, and loquat, Eriobotrya Japonioa, 
are four indigenous fruits at Canton. The 
whampe resembles a grape in size and a goose- 
berry in taste. — Hogg^ Vcg. Kingd.; Willinws 
Middle Kingdom ; Mason, Tcnasscrim ; Smith. 

LITERATURE. From the most ancient times 
there have been races and nations in the soutli 
and east of Asia who have been famed for tlioir 
literary attainments. The Akkadians were pre- 
eminently a literary people ; their coiic(‘ption of 
chaos was that of a time when as yet no books 
were written, and in their legend of creation the 
art of writing was seemingly to be tract'd back to 
the very beginning of mankind. They wen; tlie 
inventors of the cuneiform system of writing. 
They left behind them a considornblo amount of 
literature, which was highly jjrizctl by their 
Semitic successors, the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
Accordingly, a large portion of tlie tablets which 
have been found at Nineveh consist of interlinear 
or parallel translations from Akkadian into 
Assyrian, as well as of reading books, dictionaries, 
and grammars, in which the Akkadian original is 
placed by the side of its Assyrian equivalent. 
In the Akkadian mythology, there was a tree of 
life, of Irmin, the personified Euphrates, and of 
Hea, the snake-god of the tree of life. 

The Hittite, another powerful race, ciirried 
their arms, their arts, and their religiou to tbe 
shores of the iEgean. At one time their empire 
stretched from the Euphrates to the Dardancllos, 
and they held mastery in Syria in the era of the 
Judges and earlier kings of Israel. To the Phoe- 
nicians and the Hittites the Greeks ow(‘d their 
alphabet and their early civilisation, and the 
alphabet as used in Europe came through the 
Greeks and Romans. The Hittites were defeated 
by the Egyptian king Ramosas ii., about B.c. 
1340; their last king, Pirsiris, was defeated and 


slain by the Assyrians n.C. 717, and their writing 
cliaracter was displaced by the Assyrian cunei- 
form. 

From another race of that south Asian region 
there luis been lianded down a sacred book, the 
Zendavesta. It is a compilation, for liturgical 
purposes, from various older books whicli have 
b<uMi lost. It is composed of eight j»iccc3 or 
books, entitled Ya^na, Visporatu or N^ispiinul, 

[ Vendidad, Yaslits, Nyayish, Afrigans, Gahs, 

I Sirozah. It is written in the old form of Aryan 
speech called the Zend, a language closely 
cognate to the Sanskrit of the Vedjis, and to 
Achaemcniau Pt^sian, or the PcTsian of the 
cuneiform inscri[)<ioiiR. The original texts of the 
Zendavesta arc snpp()S(al 1o have been written in 
Media by the priests of Raglia and Atropatene, 
and to exhibit the ideas of the sacerdotal class 
under tbe Achmmenian dynasty. 

The taste for literary pursuits continues to bo 
evinced by Ibe Iranian, Turanian, and Semitic 
rac(‘S of Contial Asia and Arabia. In Central 
Asia most of tbe (adf'brities in the field of religious 
knowledge and belles-lettres have been Taiaks. 
At the present day the most conspicuous of the 
Mawla and Ishan arc Tajaks, and the chief men 
of the Bokhara and Khiva courts are Tajak, or, 
as the Turks style the race, Sart. In Central 
Asia, the warrior, the shcplierd, the priest, and 
the laymen, youth and old age, equally affect 
poetry and rijciting of talcs. Tlie literature of 
the Muhammadans or settled nations brought 
from the S. is filled with (!Xotic mataphor and 
illustration. In the three klianatcs, the Mawlas 
and Ishans have written much on religious sub- 
j(‘Cta, but its mystical allusions are beyond the 
rcacli of the people. The Uzbak, the Turkoman, 
and Kirghiz esteem music as their highest pleasure, 
and often break out in song, singing soft minor 
airs. Th(i Uzbak poetry on religious subjects is 
(ixotic, derived from Persian or Arabic sources. 
The Tartar compositions are tales, and relate to 
heroic deeds, similar to the romances of Europe. 
The Arab writings up to the time of Mahomed 
coiLsistcd of poetry and romances, and their 
learned men were accustomed to compete with 
one another, and invite criticism by suspending 
their poems in the temple of Mecca, These were 
known as the Mualjakat or suspended, and Maho- 
med with some chapters of the Koran followed 
this popular course. 

The Muhammadans of Arab, Turk, and Iranian 
descent have followed this predilection, and to 
the present day throughout British India every 
educated Muhammadan occupies his leisure in 
writing poetry, works on grammar or history. 

In the middle of the 19th century Sir Henry 
J^Iicrs Elliot availed himself of this trait, and 
undertook to gather the writings of all the 
Muhammadan authors on India, with the object 
of compiling a history of India, as told by its own 
historians. He collected from all sources, and 
the Editor sent him catalogues of the books 
available in the libraries of the Nawab of the 
Carnatic and the Dewan Mudar-ul-Umra. He 
did not live to complete his project, but the task 
was entrusted to Professor John Dowson, who 
edited eight volumes of extracts from 17 early 
Arab geographers and historians of Sind and 
India, and 154 historians of India. Many of thesis 
authors are known to the people of Eurojic and 
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Aflia» — Abul Fazl, Abu Tabb, niladuri, nirnin, Ihn 
Hniikal, Tdrifii, IsUikhri, Knzwini, Khafi Klinu, 
Khondaniir, Khnrda(l)»a, MaHinli, Mir Kboiid, 
wiMi the royal authorR Timur, HabtT, Firoz Shall, 
Aumngzeb, aiitl Jahangir. 

Another lai^oclafw of the literature of Soutliorn 
Asia relaU^B (exclusively to Tudia proper, mid 
emanated from Ihc Ilrahmauical brauch of the 
Aryans which penetrated into India from Uio 
north-west. They have b.id in use a siKiki^n 
1aii((uagd or Trakrita bliasha, and a Banskrita 
bhasha or perfected Bpc'cch. Their Simskrit 
literature was almost entirely in sloka or vcrfl(». 
Astronomy, matbematicR, im'dicinc, surj^ery, 
music, the drama, architecture, and painting 
engaged their attention, as also law as in the 
Grihya Sutras and the code of Menu. To the 
Brahmanical race India is indcblod for the four 
Vedas, — Rig, Siima, Yajur, and Atharva Veda; 
also the Brahmanos Rupplcmcntary to the Vcda« ; 
Itkc'wiso. the Siiti-as or sacnMl traditioiiH, and two 
great epicB, the Mahabharata and Ramayana. 
India is also indcbti^d to the Bralnnan race for a 
system of theology, for six daraana or schools of 
philosophy, known as the Sankhya, the Yoga, two 
Vedanta schools, the Nyaya and tln^ Vaiaesbika: 
and the science of language in grammars and 
dictionaries has received the attention of their 
ablest grammarians. 

The reverence of the Brahnmnic race for learn- 
ing is evinced by their recognising in Saraswati a 
goddess of learning, and in Ganesh or (ranapati a 
god of wisdom. In all their letters and all their 
books they commence with an invocation to 
Qonesh, and he is propitiated at the beginning of 
every undertaking. 

The early Sanskrit literature comprises the 
Vedas and the works collectcul in the Buddhist 
Tripitaka. The Vedas arc religious books of the 
Hindus, of which the Rig Veda, Yajur Veda, 
Sama Veda, and Atharva Veda arc deemed 
inspired, and regarded as canonical. But the 
term is also applied to scientific works, as Ayiir 
Veda, the art of medicine, science of life ; Dhanur 
Veda, the art of war (the bow) ; Gandharba 
Veda, the science of music. Besides these arc 
several series of ancient books, the Upa Veda, 
the Upanishad, etc. The latter writings of this 
race are to be seen in the Bha^vat Gita, the 
dramas of Kalidasa, such as Sakuntala and 
Urvasi, a few episodes from the Mahabharata and 
Ramayana, such as those of Nala and Yajnadatta 
badha, the HitopEulesa, and the sentences of 
Bhartrihari. 

The Mahabharata and the Ramayana books are 
the national treasuries of the traditions and 
legends of the Hindus, and contain all that has 
been preserved of Vedic ideas and institutions, as 
well as the expression of that later Brahmanical 
system, which forms the basis of the existing 
religion and civilisation of the masses, ramifying 
more or less throughout the entire body of Hindu 
literature. The Mahabharata is the source of ail 
the Puranas. It is the Purana properly so called. 
The Bharata war relates to the period of Aryan 
invasion, when the invaders had reached the 
upper courses of the Jumna and Ganges. TJio 
Ramayana refers to a period when an Arvan 
empire had been established in Oudh, and wnen 
Vemc rites and institutions had been eatablishcd 
in the very heart of Hindustan. There arc three 


works bearing ibis name, the fimt edition in 
Sanskrit, by Valmiki ; a later (’dition in (liiidi, by 
Tulsi Das ; and a third in Tamil, by Peniutcvanar. 

The Paiicha Tivntra (five chapters) is one of 
the oldest collcctious of Indian fables, ft ciiii l»e 
(raced back to the 6tb century A.r>. The Hib)j)a- 
desa, founded unon it, is still monj celebrated. 
Among the well-known liooks may 1 k 5 mentioned 
twenty-five 8b>rie8 of a demon, thirty-two Ui\m of 
the animated images supporting the throne of 
Vikrainaditya, the tales ot a parrot, etc. Each 
fable is designed to illustrate and exemplify 
some reflection on worldly vicissitudes, or sohio 
precept for human conduct ; and the illustratioii 
is as frequently drawn from the intercourse of 
human beings, ns from an imaginary adventure 
of animal existence ; and this mixture is in some 
degree a [leculiority of the Hindu plan of fabling 
or story-telling. Again, these stories aro not 
aggregated promiscftiously, and without method, 
but tliey are strung together upon some one con- 
nected thread, and arranged in the framework of 
some continuous narrative, out of which they 
successively spring, — a sort of machinery to which 
there is no parallel in the fable literature of Grcoco 
or I^mc. As far, therefore, as regards the objects 
for which the apologues or stories are designed, 
and the mode in which they arc brought together, 
this branch of literary composition may be con- 
sidered as original with the Hindus ; and :t was 
the form of their fabling that served as a model, 
whilst at the same time the subjects of their Ulos 
afforded mateiials, to the story-tellers of Europ(* 
in the Middle Ages. That the fables of Piljiay 
were of Indian extraction was known to the 
orientalists of Europe in the latter port of the 
18th century. 

The Vrihat-Katha contains the Sanskrit form 
of the Beast Stories, and the Hitopadesa and 
Pancha Tantra have been arranged for translation 
into many of the languages of Asia and Eu^op(^ 

Kalidasa, a great dramatic and epic poet, iho 
father of the Sanskrit drama, wrote the Kagliu- 
vansa, the Kumara - sambhava, and Sakuntala. 
There also appeared Mrich’chha-kati or Toy Oart, 
a drama in ten acts ; the poem of Nala and Daiiia- 
yanti : the Megha-duta or Cloud Messenger ; the 
Gita Govind of Jayadova, about the 12th century; 
and between the 8th and 16th centurii's there 
appeared the eighteen Puranas, moaning old 
writings, which mrm the sacred texts of the 
modem Hindus. 

Hindus reckon six great poems, or Maha-Kavya, 
three of them, the Raghuvansa, the Kumara- 
sambhava, and Megha-duta, by Kalidasa; the 
Kiratar-juuiya, author unknown ; the Sisupala- 
badha by Magba ; and the Naisba^a-ebaritra by 
Sri Har^. 

The great defect in all the Sanskrit writings is 
in the absence of historical literature. On the 
other hand, the Muhammadan histories always 
present a connected narrative of the progrm of 
events, show' a knowledge of geography, a minute 
attention to dates, and a rciuliness to quote 
authorities. None of the Hindu nations nave 
books from which a histoiy of their own country 
could be drawn up, similar to what Sir Heniy 
Elliot contemplatea, the sole work of a historical 
character by any of the Brahman race being the 
Raia Tarangini, a history of Kashmir by Kalhaiis. 

Their writings have been largely speculative, — 
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works of imagination, jxxstry, and the drama; and 
religion, aBtronom)r, mathematics, ethics, grammar, 
etymology, and philosophy, with books on medi- 
cine, have formed a large part of their writings. 
Hindu literature is largely interwoven with the 
Hin^u religions. 

Buddhism has had two great revivals in India. 
Asoka (b.c. 257) collected the body of Buddhist 
doctrine into an authoritative version, in the 
Magadhi language, or dialect of his central king- 
dom in Behar, and this version for 2000 years has 
formed the canon of the southern Buddhists. He 
issued and engraved on rocks fourteen edicts 
enjoining the principles of that faith. TiSter on, 
Kanishka, a great Saka conqueror who ruled 
(a.d. 40) over the N.W. of India, from Yarkand 
and ? Khokand to Agra and Sind, drew up three 
commentaries on the Buddhist faith. These com- 
mentaries supplied in part materials for the Tibetan 
or Northern Canon, completed at subsequent 
periods. The Chinese designate this Northern 
Canon as the Greater Vehicle of the Law, and it 
includes many later developments or corruptions 
of the faith as originally embodied by Asoka in 
the Lesser Vehicle or Canon of the Southern 
Buddhists (b.c. 244). The Buddhist Canon of 
China, a branch of the Greater Vehicle, was 
arranged between a.d. 67 and 1286. It includes 
1440 distinct works, comprising 5586 books. 

In A.D. 410-432, the holy books of Asoka were 
rendered into Pali, which is now the sacred 
language of the Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, and 
Siam. 

The literature of the Singhalese Buddhists is in 
Pali, and the Dipavansa contains a history of 
Buddhism in that island which breaks off with 
the death of Mahasena, a.d. 302. The Maha- 
wansa was compiled by Mahawana, who lived 
about A.D. 500, was brought down by successive 
wriU'rs to the 18th century, and was translated 
by the Honourable G. Tumour, of the Ceylon 
Civil Service. The Singhalese language, accord- 
ing to Rask, belongs to the Turanian family of 
^eech ; but in Ceylon, where the Aryan and 
Dravidian element is intermixed, a remnant of 
Buddhists is still to be found who use the Pali 
scriptures. 

Pittakayan, or the Three Baskets, embodies the 
doctrines, discourses, and discipline of the Buddh- 
ists. Its contents extend to 532,000 stanzas, and 
the Atthakatha or commentaries, which are as 
old as the 5th century, contain 361,550 more. 
They were translated into Pali from Singhalese 
by Buddhaghoso, a.d. 420 (Mahawanso, cxxxvii. 

L 252). The legendary biles profess to have 

n related by Gautama Buddha, and were col- 
lected under the title of Pansiya panas jatakapota, 
or the 550 births. 

India has been repeatedly overrun by races 
from the west, — Turanians, Iranians, and Semites, 
— and this has led to the formation of a new 
language, known as Urdu or Hindustani. It is 
a lingua franca, and largely in use throughout 
British India. It is a mixed tongue, formed on 
the Indian dialect of Kanouj, to which have been 
added numerous words from all the lan^ages of 
the native Indian races and of the invading 
armies. This new toneme has been almost solely 
used for poetry ; and Wall, the earliest of the 
celebratea poets who have used modem Hindu- 
stani, wrote in the middle pf the 17th century ; 
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Sauda in the 18th century. They have been fol- 
lowed by a multitude ; but their compositions are 
in general mere imitations of the Persians. , 

Of all the Turanian languages, Tamil is probably 
the most highly cultivated, and posBesses the richest 
stores of indigenous literature. Its name signifies 
sweetness, and though it has not the softness of 
the Telugu it is a harmonious tonmie, and much 
cherished. The Tamils have a kind of elegy 
which they denominate Ula or Malai, consisting 
of couplets. The Parani also consists of a 
succession of couplets, but has its lines of equal 
length. The Kalampakam is a sort of poetry in 
which the author mixes at pleasure all kinds of 
verse. The Aminanai consists of couplets, com- 
posed of lines of four feet. The diction ought to 
be perfectly familiar. This kind of poetry is used 
in recounting the lives of princes, etc. 

The Burmese Buddhists' sacred book is the 
Beetaghat ; the Wee Nee contains the whole duty 
of the Burmese monk. Young Buddhists learn the 
Paycht Gyce and the Pay ah Shekho, Pali sermons 
and forms of worship, also the Mingula Thoht, 
Buddhist Beatitudes. Later on they pore over 
the Abidhamma Konit-gyan, the seven books of 
the most difficult parts of the Beetaghat, with 
the Thing-yoh and Thaddah. Their lay literature 
consists of beast tales, fables of animals, with the 
Nataka or drama, from Nata, a dancer, or the 
Pooay or Pwe, a dramatic performance ; amuse- 
ment winds up with the Pwe or Pooay. 

The dramas are all founded on the tales which 
Gautama told of his 510 previous existences, all 
of them taken from the Sanskrit or Pali. TJiese, 
called Zaht or Woottoo (*.c. a real story), arc 
religious plays, the 510 Jatakas. The work of 
fiction is called Pay a Zaht, an acting play. 

China . — Letters are held in higher esteem in 
China than in any other country in the world. 
Natural inclination, personal interest, and popular 
feeling are thus all on the side of literature. It 
is the kev which opens the door to official life, 
and is the passport for admittance into culti- 
vated society. Nine -tenths of the educated 
youths of China devote themselves to imiUte the 
established literary models. The four highest 
collegiate degrees are the Chwang-yueu, Pang- 
yen, T’an-hwa, and Ch’uen-lii. 

In the classical literature of the Chinese, at the 
head of the Wu-king, or five classics, is placed 
the Yih-king, or Book of Changes, which is 
held by the Chinese in great veneration for its 
antiquity, and the occult wisdom, which only 
sages can understand, supposed to be contaiue<l 
in its mystic lines. It was composed in prison 
by Wan-Wang, the literary prince, about b.c. 
1150, and is doubtless one of the most ancient 
books in any language. 

The Yih-king treats of general philosophy, and 
the first cause is supposed to have been taught 
by Fuh-hi, whose Institutes were founded on the 
Pa-Kwa, or eight diagrams, which he invented, 
and by subsequent combinations increased to 64. 
These diagrams are merely trinities of straight 
lines, upon which has been founded a system of 
ethics, deduced by giving names to each diagram, 
and then associating the meaning of these names 
according to the changes which could be rung 
upon the 64 combinations. Adding to the 
diagrams, the points of the compass and elemental 
appellations, humid, light, hot, rigid, flexible, 
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cold, heavy, aiid dry, they have formed the material 
for a cabalistic logomancy, ^culiarly pleasing 
to CbineBe habits of thought, ^ey have supplied 
also the basis for many forms of divination by 
shells, lines, letters, etc. The leading idea of 
this curious relic of antiquity seems to have been 
founded upon the physiological notion of the 
creation of the world, according to which all 
material things proceeding from two great, male and 
female, vivifying elements, the yin and yang, were 
made in harmony. There are about 1450 treatises 
on the Yih-king alone, consisting of memoirs, 
digests, expositions, etc. 

Japan and China received from India their 
Budahism, with many of the essential doctrines 
of Hinduism. The Shen Shiu sect of Japan, 
founded in China A.D. 381, under the title of the 
White Lotus School, sent friars to India to collect 
Sanskrit MSS., and several of these contain de- 
scriptions of Sukhavat. lu Japan the Shen Shiu 
sect dates from a.d. 1174. 

/ndia.— The latest arrivals from the west have 
been from nations of Europe, — Portuguese, Dutch, 
Danes, French, and British, and their authors 
are so numerous, and have contributed so largely 
to the literature of Southern Asia, that e\ en for 
the bare mention of their names space cannot be 
given. The learned men of each of the civilised 
nations of Europe and America have formed an 
Asiatic Society to attend to Asiatic subjects, and 
individuals are competing with them. 

The sacred books of the east, edited by Pro- 
fessor Max Muller, have been translated by 
several oriental scholars. They comprise — (1) 
twelve Upanishads; (2) the laws of the Aryas, 
as taught in the schools of Apastamba, Gautama, 
yasishta,andBaudhayana; (3) the Confucian Sha- 
king, parts of the Shih-king, Yih-king, and Hsiao- 
king ; (4) the Zendavesta, comprising the 

Yendidad, the Sirozahs, Yasts, and Nyayis; (5) 
Pehlavi texts, comprising the Bundahis, Bahman 
Tasts, Shayast la-shayast, the Dadistan-i-Dinik, 
tlie epistles of Manuskihar, the Dina-i-Maiuog-i- 
Khirad, Shikand-gu-mani, and Suddar; (6) the 
Koran ; (7) Institutes of Vishnu ; (8) the Bhag- 
avat Gita, with the Sauatsugatiya and the Aiiu- 
gita; (9) the Dhammapada and Sutta Nipata, 


canonical books of the Buddhists; QO) seven 
Buddhist Suttas; (11) the Satapatha Brahmana; 
(12) the Patirookha, Mahavagga, and Kula- 
vagya, Vinaya texts ; (13) the Bo-sho-hing-tsan- 
king, life of Buddha ; (14) the Saddhorma or the 
Lotus of the True Law ; and (15) the Akaranga 
Sutra. 

The following are the names of the more famed 
Muhammadan and Hindu authors of works relating 
to India. The mere names of the European writers 
would fill a voluminous catalogue 

a, Muhammadan authors, chiefly in Arabic, Penrian, 
and Turki. 

Abbas Khan, son of Shaikh All Sarwani, author of tho 
Tarikh-i-Sher Shahi, written by order of the 
emperor Akbar. 

Abdullsh, author of the Tarikh-i-Daudi, A.D. 1675. 
Abdullah, Btyleil fFowa/, son of Fasl Ullah, author of 

Tazjiyat-ul-Ainsar-wa'Tajriyat-ul-Asar, a.d, 

Abu AbiluUah Muliamniad, styled A1 Idruit, author of 

the Nuzhat-ul-Mushtak-fi Ikhtirak ul Afak. 

Abu Is’hMi, Al iBtaUiriy author of Kitab-ul-Akalun, 
A.D. 951. . 

Abu-I Fiul, Alkini, author of the Akbar-Nanjah, was 
one of tho sons of Shaikh Mubarak, the 
learned man of hi* time. Abud-Fazl and hi* elder 
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brother, Shaikh Abu-l-Fak, ■umamed Faixi, Were 
the intimate friends of their sovereign Akhar. 
Ahu LFaslV escort was treachoroosly waylaid and 
its leader slain. 

Abu-l-Fashbin-al-Hasan al Baihaka, author of Tarikhu- 
8-Sabaktsgin, died A.D. 1077. It i* also known as 
Tarikhi-Baihaki. 

Abu'l Hasan Abi, styled Al Mtuvdi, died A.l>. 966. 
He was a native of Baghdad, a great traveller, acute 
obeerver, and able writer. He wander^ to 
Morocco and Spain on the west, and eastwards to 
China, through all the Muhammadan and many 
other counti .os, and he wrote his travels, which he 
stylesl Muruj-u-Zahab, or meadows of gold. 

Abu-l-Kasim Ubaid-ullah-bin Abdullah-bin Khurdadba, 
died A.r , 912. 

Abu Nasr Muhammad ibn Muhaimmad'al-Jabbar-ul* 
Utbi, author of the Tarikh Yamlni, about A.D. 
1080. . . , 

Abu Rihan Muhammad - bin - Ahmad al JBiruni al 
Khwarizmi, author of Tarikh -ul-Hlnd, bom about 
A.D. 970^71. He was an astronomer, geometrician, 
historian, and loririan, died A.p. 10^. 

Abu tJmar Mmhaj-ud-Din, Usman-ibn-Sirsj-ud-Din al 
Juzjani, about A.D. 1227-1247, author of the 
Tabakat-i-Naairl. 

Abu Zaid-ul-Hasan, of Siraf, A.D. 916. 

Ahmad Yadgar. author oi the Tarlkh-i-Salatin-i- 
Afaghana, about A.H. 1020. 

AhmadTHn-Yahya-ibii-Jabir, al JBiladuri, author of 
Fatah-uLBaldan, died A.D. 892. He was aUo 
surnamed Abu Jafar and Abu-l-Hasan. 

Ala-ud-Din Malik, son of Baha-ud-Din Muhammad 
Juwaini, author of the Taiikh-i-Jahan Kuaha, died 
A.D. 1263. , 

Ali Sher Kani, A.a 1767-V8, author of Tuhfat«ttl- 
Kiram. 

Bakhtawar Khan, author of the Mirat-l-Alam and 
Mirat-i-Jahan Numa. 

Beg-lar Fama, written about A.D. 1626 by a dependent 
of Shah Kasim Khan, aon of Amir Saiyid Kasim 
Beg-lar. 

Fakhr ud Din, Binaklti, A.p. 1317, author of the 
Tarikh-i-Binakiti, an abridgment of the Jami-ut* 
Tawarikh of Rashid-ud-Din. 

Fazl Ulloh Kaahid, styled Rashid ud-Din, author of 
Jami-ut-Tawankb, A.D. 1310. 

Oliiyas-ud'Din Muhammad-bin'Humam-ud-Dm, styled 
/CAondamir, was a son of Mir Khond, of whoso 
book he wrote an abridgment which he called 
the Khulasat-ul-Akhbsr. Ho was born at Herat 
about A.D. 1475. He also wrote the Dastur-ul- 
Warra and the Habib-us-Siyar. 

Haidar Mirza Doghlat, cousin of Baber, was the author 
of the Tarikli-i-Rashidi. . n 

HamJ Ulla bin-Abu Bakr-bin-Haind bin Nasr, Mustaufi, 
Kazwini, A.D. 1329, author of the Tarikh-i-Gusida. 

Hasan Nizami, author of Taj-ul Maasir, about A.D. 
1205. „ , 

Ibn Batuta, a native of Tangiors, travelled over the 
greater part of Asia, visited India in the reign of 
Sluhammad Taghalaq, 

Ibrahim-bin-Harirl, author of the Tarlkh-i-Humayum, 
which was dedicated to Sultan Baber, A.D. lu3o* 
It is an abridged history of India. 

Jahangir. His autobiography has sevemltitlcs, MaonfiJ* 
them Jahangir Nama,Tarikh'i'SalimBli^i,Tu»kh* 
i-Jahangiri, and Wakiat-l-Jahangiri. A continua- 
tion of It was written by Muliammad Hadi, called 
the Tatimma-l - Wakiat - i - Jak^glri* ^utamad 
Khan, called also Muhammad Sharif, wrote tto 
Ikbal Nama-i-Jaliangiri, and Kamgar Khan wrote 
the Maasiri'Jahangiri, 


Jauhar, Aftabohl, or Kwor bearor of Humayun, author 
of the Tazkirat-ul-Wakiat, private Memoirs of 

Kam^Lud^ilin Abd-ur-Razzak bin Jalal-ud-Din Isliak- 
us-Samarkandi, the author of Matta-us-SaeWn- 
wa Majma uLBabrain. He was bom at Herat, 6tb 
Noveiiiitcr 1413. , , a ^ i v— 

Kazi Ahmad- bill -Mubainroa<l al-Ohaffari al-Kimwiui, 
author of tho Nusakh-l'Jahan Ara, a useful coin" 
pendluin. Ho was a Persian who went to Mecca 
and «Bed at Dowal, in Bind, A.D. 1567. 

Kbushhal Chand, author of tho Tankh-i-Nadir-ui- 
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Zamani. He was in the service of the cmperorB 
Aurangzeb, BahadunShah, and Muhammad Shah. 

]|^IajmaLut-Tawarikb, an Arabic work by an author 
who wrote it between a.d. 1120 (a.h. 520) and A.D. 
1193 (a.h, 689). His name is not known, but he 
was the grandson of Muhalib-bin-Muhammad-bin- 
ShadL It is a chronological abridgment of univer- 
sal 1l j*Dry to the 6th century of the Hijira. The 
Majmal'Ut'Tawarikh, about the tenth century was 
translated from Sanskrit into Arabic by Abu Salih- 
bin-Shu-aib-bin-Jami, and into Persian, A.D. 1020, 
by Abul Hasan Ali. 

Mir Ali Sher, or Ali Sher Amir, minister of Sultan 
Husain of Persia, was born A.n. 844 (a.d. 1440). 
He was of an illustrious family of the Chaghtai 
tribe. He passed his later days in the com- 
position of Turki and Persian works, of which 
Sam Mirza names twenty-one. Daulat Shah, the 
bio^ajihor, Mir Khond, and Khondamir dedicated 
their works to him, and ho supported the poet 
Jami. Ho patronized sculpture and architecture 
and music. His Chaghtai Odes are called Nuai, 
and those in Persian Fanai. He died a.h. 900 
(A.D. 1500). 

Mir Khusru, died a.d. 1326, author of the Tarikh-i- 
Alai or Khazain-ul-Fatuh. Ho also wrote the 
Bakiya Nakiya and the Ijaz-i-ltliuRruvi. 

Mir Muhammad Masum of Bhakkar, author of Tarikh- 
UB-Sind, about a.d. 1602, also called Tarikh-i- 
Masumi. 

Mir Tahir Muhammad Naaayani, sou of Sayyd Hasan 
of Thatta, author of the Tarikh-i-Tahiri, A.D. 1000. 

Misar-bin-Muhalhil, author of the Ajaib-ul-Baldan, fre- 
quently quoted by Zakariya al-Kazwini. 

Muhammad Abd-ul-Baki, author of the Maasir-i- 
Rahimi, a history of the Muhammadan.s in the 
Dekhan. 

Muhammad Abu -1 -Kasim, styled Jbn Haukaly author 
of the Ashkal-ul-Bilad or Kitab-ul Masalik-wa-l- 
MamAlik. 

Muhflmmad Ali-bin -Hamid, bin Abu Bakr Kufi, about 
A.D. 1210 translated the Chach-numa or Tarikh-i- 
Hind-wa-Sind from the Arabic. The name of the 
author is not known. 

Muliammad-bin-Khawand Shah -bin -Mahmud, styled 
Mir Khou<l, author of the Rauzat us Safa-fi-Sirat-ul- 
Ambia-wa-ul-Muliik-wa-ul Khulafa, was boru A.D. 
1433, lived in Balkh and Herat, ainl died in Balkh. 
His fatlier, Syud Buihan-U(M>in KhawanJ Shah, a 
native of Mawar-un-Nahr, claimed «lescent from 
Hasan, son of Ali. 'J’lio name of hia son, also an 
author, known as Khondamir, was Chaias-ud-Diu 
Muhaininad-bii\-Haraain-ud-Din. 

Muhammad Hadi Karuwar Klian, author of tlie Haft 
Culshan-i-Muhsuiimad Shahi and the Tazkiru i- 
Ohaghatai. 

Muhammad Hashim, styled Khaji Kluoiy author of the 
Muntakhab-ul-liubah Muhammad Shuhi, fre(|uently 
entitled Tarikh i Khafi Khan. It is a highly 
CHtoeinod \fork, commencing witli the invasion of 
Baber, A.D. 1519, and concluding at the 14th year 
of the reign of Muhammad Shah, It is full of 
details of Aiirangzeb’s reign, 

Muhammad-ihn-lsa of Moquiuay in Morocco. 

Muhammad Kasim Hindu Sliah, Fcri.shtay author of the 
Tarikh-i-Ferishta, born about A.n. 1570 at Astar- 
abad, died almiit 37 years of age, atBijapur, during 
a great pestilence. His work i.s a history of the 
Muhammadan ilynasties of India. 

Muhammad Saki Mustuid Khan, author of the Mmisir- 
i-Alaragiri, tiuished A.D. 1710. 

Muhammail Ufi, author of Jaini-uMlikayat, about a.d. 

1211 . 

Mulla Abd-ul-Kadir, Botfannr, author of the Muntakhab- 
ut-Tawarikli, a lusti>ry of India from the time of 
the Gha/iiari to the fourth year of the reign of 
Akhar. 

Niamat ITllah, historiographer at the court of Jahan- 
gir, author of the Makhzan-i-Afghani and of the 
Tarikli Khan Jalian Lodi, The former book Wiis 
written at tlie r<>i|ue.st of Khan Jahan l^odi. 

Niziun-ud-Din Ahmad, Bakhslii, author of the Tahakat- 
i-Akhuri. It is one of tlie inosteeiehratiHl histories j 
of India down to a.d. 1593. 

Nur-ud-Din LaM UUah, sl>h d llafi/. Abni, author of I 


the Zabtat-ut-Tawarikh Baisangari, which contains 
a complete history of the world down^'to a.d. 1425, 
He died a.d. 1430. 

Rai Bhara Mai, author of Lubb-ut-Tawarikh-i-Hind, 
He was the Dewan of Dara Shekoh. 

Rashid -ud’Din, a.d. 1310, author of the Jami-ut-Tawa- 
rikh, a chapter of A1 BirunFs work, 

Rustam Ali, author of the Tarikh-i-Hindi, compiled 
A.D. 1741-42, 

Suiyid Jamal, son of Mir Jalal-ud-Din, Husaini, Shirozi, 
A.D. 1054-55, author of the Tarkhan Nama or 
Ai^hun Naina. 

Shah Jahan had several biographers, viz. Muhammad 
Amin, Kazwini, author of the Badehuh Nama, 
during the reign of Shah Jahan. It was com- 
pleted by Muhammad Waris; also Inayat Khan, 
author of the Shah Jahan Nama; also Muham- 
mad Salih, Kambu, author of the Amal-i-Salih, 
a valuable history of Shah Jahan from his birth 
to his death, A.D. 1665; also Muhammad Sadik 
Khan, author of Shah Jahan Nama. 

Shaikh Abd-ul-Hakk, author of the Tarikh -i-Hakki, a 
general history of Muhammadan India. 

Shaikh Nur-ul-Hasik, author of Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh, a 

j general history ; it is an enlarged edition of the 
book by hia father, Shaikh Abd-ul-Hakk, entitled 
the Tarikh-i-Hakki. 

Shaikh Zain-ul-Abidin, author of the Tabakat-i-Baberi, 
A.D.158y-90, an account of Baber’s fifth invasion of 
Hindustan. 

Shams-i-Sinij-i-Afif Tarikh -i*Firoz Shahi. 

Sharaf-ud-Din, Ali, Yazdi, Zafarnama. He died A.D, 
1406. A partial biography of Timur. 

Subhan Rai, author of the Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh, a 
general history of India, written A.D. 1095-90. 

Sulaiman, the merchant, a.d. 851, author of Sulsilat- 
ut-Tawarikh. 

Sultan Firoz Shah, author of Fatuhat-i-Firoz Shah, an 
autobiography. Firoa Shah born a.d. 1309. 

Sur-ul-Baldan, u compilation from Istakliri and Ibn 
Haukal. 

Timur. Malf nzat-i-Timuri, the autobiography of Timur. 
This is in Persian. It is supposed to have been 
written originally in Chaghtai Turki, but in that 
language it lias never betm found. In the reign of 
Shuh Jahan it was translated into Persian. 

Yjihya-bin-Al)(l ul-Lutif, author of the Lubb-ut-Tawa- 
rikli, a general Asiatic chronicle, A.D. 1541. Ho 
is also named Ismail bin-Abdul Latif, also Mir 
Yahya Husaini S.iifi. 

Yahya-bin-Ahmad bin-Abdullah Sirhindi, author of the 
Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi. He seems to have died 
about A.D. 1148. 

Yamin- u(I - Din Muliammad Husain, styled Amir 
Khusru, born a.d. 12.53, died 'a.d. 1325. Ho is 
said to liuvo left behind half a million of verses. 

Zahir-ud-Din Muliammad Baber wrote his auto- 
biography, called Tuzak-i-Babari or Wakayat-i- 
Babari, in Turki, and they were translated into 
Persian in the middle of Akbar’s reign. 

Zakariya, al-Kazwini, about a.d. 1203 or 1275, author 
of AHar-ul-liilad-wa-Akhbar-ul-Ibad, also Ajaib-ul- 
Makhlukat-wa-Clmraib-ul-Maujudat, wonuera of 
tilings created ami marvels of things existing. 

Zia-ud Din, Bunii, autlior of Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi. 
This is tlie foundation of Ferishta’s history of tho 
period. 

b. Buddliist and Hindu authors, chiefly in Sanskrit, 
Hindi, and Tamil. 

Agasti or Agastyn, tho earliest teacher of the Tamils. 

Amara Sinha, author of the Amara Kosha Vocabulary, 

Aiiaudagiri, author of u Sankara Vijaya. 

Angirasa, author of hymns in tlie Rig Veda. 

ApaHtamlm, autlior of Sutras connected with the Black 
Yajur Veda, ami of a Dhurmasastra, and two 
receiisioriR of the Taittiriya Sanhita. 

Aryabhata, the earlicHt Hindu writer on algebra. 

Asoka, king of IMngadlia, Buddhist Edicts. 

Aswalayana, author of Snina Sutras, Crihya Sutras, 
and other ritualistic works. Founder of a Sakha of 
tho Rig Veila- 

Auvaiyar, tlie most famed Tamil poetess. 

Barth ri ha ri, a celebrat<.;<l jioet and grammarian, who 
wixito the Sringara-sataka, Nita-mitaka, Vaiiuigya- 
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•ataka^ alio tho yak 7 a*padxa and tlie Bhatti- 
Kavya. 

Bharata, a mnni, author of the Gandharra Veda, the 
■oiraoe of niQflo and aong. 

Bharavi, author of the poem Kiratar Juniya. 

Bhaakaraoharya. an aewonomer and mathematioian, 
about A.D. IlOO, author of the Siddhanta Siromani, 
a chapter on arithmetic, known ai the LQavati. 

Bbatta Naiayana. 

Bhatti, author of the Bhatti-Kavya. 

Bhara Bhuti, author of the Maha Vira Oharita, Uttara 
Rama Chaiita, and Malati Madhava, about A. D. 800. 

Brahmagupta, an aatronomer, author of the Brahma 
Gupta Siddhanta. 

Caai Ohetty, author of the Tamil Plutarch. 

Ohaitanya, a Vaiahnava reformer, a.d. 1485-1527. 

Ohand, a celebrated pMt of Hindustan. 

Daksha, one of the writers of the Dharmasastras. 

Dandi, or Sri Dandi, author of the Karya Darsa or 
Mirror of Poetry. 

Devi Mahatmiya, author of the Ghandipatha, an 
episode of the Markandeya Parana. 

Dhanwantari, a physician. 

Dya Diviveda, author of the Niti Manjari, a work on 
ethics. 

Gautama, or Aksbapada, founder of the Hyaya school 
of philosophy. 

Gopi'uatha, author of the Kantuka Sarvaawa, a modem 
farce. 

Grltsa Mada, reputed author of many hymns in the 
second Manaala of the Big Veda. 

Halayudha Bhatta, A.D. 700, author of Abhidana Katna- 
mala. 

Hari Cbaran Das. 

Hema Chandra, A.D. 1900, author of Abhidana Ohinta- 
mani. 

Jaimini, author? of the Sama Vedas and its teacher, 
founder of the Purva Mimansa philosophy. 

Jayadeva, author of the erotic lyric Gita Govinda, 
about A. D. 1200. 

Jimuta Vahana, author of the Daya Bhaga, law of in- 
heritance. 

Kabir, A.D. 1380-1400. a disciple of Bamanand. He 
was a celebrated Hindu Unitarian, eoually revered 
by Hindus and Muhammadans, founder of the sect 
called Kabir Panthi or Nanak Panthi, from which 
Nanak, founder of the Sikhs, borrowed the religious 
notions which he propa^ted with the greatest 
success. Kabir and other Hindu sectarians Used the 
Hindi language in opposition to the Brahmans, 
with whom Sanskrit was the language employed. 

Kfclhana, a pandit of Kashmir, author of the Baja 
Tarangii^ 

Kilidosa, author of the dramas Sakuntala, yikramor* 
vasi, Malavikagm • mitra, Raghu-vansa, Megha- 
dhuta, KumaraSumbhawa,Nalodaya,Bitu-8anhara^ 
and the Sruta-boatha, a work on prosody. 

Konpar, a celebrated Tamil writer, author of the 
Barasvati Antati, Erelc^atu, and Kangs! Puranam. 

Kityayana. author of the varttika, a continuation of 
Paninia grammar. He is generally identified with 
yararuchi, the author of the Prakita Prakasa, 
about A.D. 200. He also wrote Srauta Sutras, also 
the Yajur yeda Pratisakya, and the Katha-sarit- 
sagara. 

Kauts^ author of the Kirukta, a rationalistio philo- 
sopher. 

Kfivi-kama-pura, author of the Ohaitanya Ohandro* 
daya. 

Kivi Baja, author of the Raghava Panda yiyam, a 
poem of studied ambiguity. 

Ksushal Ohand. 

Kiishna Dwaipayana, styled Yyasa, the reputed com- 
piler or arranger of the Yedas and of the Maha- 
nharata epic poem. 

Kiishna Misra, author of the Prabodha Ohandrodaya, 
rise of the moon of knowledge. 

Kulluku Bhatta, a commentator of the yedas. 

Midhavachaiya, a celebrated scholar and religious 
teacher. He and his brother Sayanahave attributed 
to them many important works, scholia on the 
Banhitas and Brahmanas. Madhavaoharya was a 
warm supporter of the views of Sankaracharya, and i 
amoim ms works are the Sarvsk-darsana Sangraha j 
and & Sankshepa Sankara yijaya. 
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M ag h a, antfaorof Aaartifkfliil|ioom,thtBisitpala4b^ 
or Bligha Kavya. 
llnatba, apoetandi 
Meghaduta, and Sisupala-badha. 

Mamatia Bhatta, of Kaahmir, author d tha Xavya 
Prakaas. 

hlanm author of Manu-Sanhit^ the oode of Maau, 
also called the Manava Dharmasastra. It is 
attributed to Swayambhuva, the first Menu. 9686 
verses are extant. 

Markandeya, author of tha Markandaya Parana. 

Murari Misra, a.d. 1900? author of Anaifha Baghava. 

Nalo Daya, aso*^ibed to Kalidasa. 

H^uiala founder of the Sikh religion, aathor of thalr 
religious book the Adi GrantL 

Nannaya Bhatta. 

Panini, about B.a 400. a great grammarian. His 
writings are in the mrm of aphorisms. 

Parftsara, a rishi, author of some of the Big yeda hymns. 

Patanjali, b.o. 150, founder of the Yoga phUoMphy, 
author of the Mahabhashya, supposed to be Patan- 
author of a oommentazy on the grammar of 
Panini 

Pavananti w rote the Kannul Tamil grammar. 

Bagbuuandana Bhatticharya, author of the DayalMwa, 
law of inheritance. 

Raja-sekhara, author of the Bala Bamayana. 

Bamanand, a.d. 1260, a Yrishnava reformer. 

Ramanuja, A.D. 1160, the first Yaiihnava rsformsr. 

Sama Baja Dikshita, author of the modem drama Brl- 
doma Oharitra. 

Sankaracharya, a.d. 800, a great Saiva reformer, aathor 
of severm Bhuh^ or commentaries on Hie Sutras 
or aphorisms of vyasa, on the Bhagavat Gita, and 
Upwishada, and the Ananda-lahan, a hymn in 
praise of ParvatL 

Sayana, author of the ^at commentary on the Yeda. 
He was brother of liadhavaoharya. 

Sayani Chandra Sekhara, author of the Madhu-rani- 
ruddha, a modern work. 

Somadeva Bhatta, author or compiler of the stories in 
the Katha-sarit-sagara, drawn from the Brlhat 
Katha. 

Sri Harsha, author of the poem Kaishkdha Oharita, a 
life of Mala. 

Sri Harsha Deva, the royal author of the work Batea* 
rail. 

Sri Krishna Tarkalankara, author of Daya Krama- 
Sangraha, the law of inheritance. 

Sundara jMisra, A.D. 1599, author ot Abhirama Mani 

Sudraka, a king, author of the Mriob'chha-kati or Toy 
Cart. 

Tiruvallavar, author of the Tamil Kural. 

Tolkappiyanar, author of the Tamil grammar ToBu^h 
piyam. 

Tulsi Das, wrote the Hindi Bam&yana. 

Yachispati Misra, author of a gloss, oalled the Bhamatl, 
on Sankara's commentary. 

Yaidya Natha Yachispati, author of the drsma Ohitia- 

v.nlbi.!ciui7. Yallabha Swami, A.D. 1690? 

Yalmiki, autW of the Bamayana. 

Yana Bhatta. 

Yaraha Mihira, author of the sstronomioal works Brihat 
Sanhita and Biiha^ Jataka. 

Yaramohi, a grammaruui supposed to bethe same with 
Katyayana. 

Yasisbta, author of many Yedic hymns. 

Yatsiyayana wrote the lOunasntrsa. 

Yepa^ova, author of the grammar Mngdha-bodha. 

Yikramadityi^ B.o. 57, and the nine eminent litenury 
men of his court, oalled the nine gms, vis, Ohatik 
Karpara, ai poet ; Dhanwantari, Kalidssa, a dia< 
matist ; Kshapanakaj Amsra Six^, Sanku, Y«4ala 
Bhatta, Yaraba-Milura, and Yaramohi. 

Yisakha-datta, author of the Mudnurakshasa, thastgBBt 
of the minister. 

Vishnu-sarman, compiler of the Pancha l^tra tal s i ., 

Yisvaiuitba Kavi Baja, author of the Sabina Darmuia. 

Yajna Walkya, reput^ authw of the White Ysjvr 
Veda. Bathapata Brahmana. the Bribed Arenyeim, 
and tne Tajnawtlkya Smriti. 

LITUANG. From Hokow it is (our days* 
journey to Lithatig, a Chinese and Tibetan aui* 
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tary station, famous for its gold-roofed Tjama 
monastery, containing about 3500 Lamas. Lithang 
is situate on a high grassy plateau surrounded 
by mountains of perpetual snow, and indeed the 
whole, country from Ta-tsian-lu, gr^ually in- 
creasing in elevation, seems at this point to reach 
a climax. Not a sign of vegetation beyond gims 
is to be seen, and the town, built on the plains 
at the foot of the mountains, and surrounded by 
a wall, stands out, making the nakedness of the 
country still more marked, reminding one of the 
cities seen along the shore of the Gulf of Gutch. 
Numbers of Lama priests are to be seen dressed 
in flowing garments of green cloth, each devoutly 
twirling his prayer- wheel, and muttering the great 
Tibetan prayer of ‘ Om Mani Padmi Om ! * but 
not only amongst the Lamas is this solemnity of 
demeanour noticeable ; even the rough tea-traders 
and to wn's-people, dressed in their sheepskin coats, 
carry prayer-wheels, which they constantly twirl^ 
and join in the universal cry, pronounced ' Omani 
perainee, Omani perainee ! ’ The people are mostly 
tall in stature, with a profusion of black hair 
hanging over their shoulders, while their com- 
plexion is a very dark brown ; but many of the 
Litbang people are thick, sturdy fellows, with 
short woolly hair and lighter complexion, form- 
ing a great contrast with the general appearance 


of the Eastern Tibetans. 

LITHARGE. Eng., Fit. 

Mih-to-Bang, . . Chin. Budar, Fkks. 

Holvgkum, Blyskum, Dan. Glet Kus. 

Gelit, Dut. Almartaga, . . . Sp. 

Glotte, Glatte, . . Ger, Litarjirio, .... „ 

Murdar-sang.HiND., PSRS. Glitt, Sw. 

Litargirio, ... It. Marudar-sioghi, . . Tam. 
Lithargyrium, . . Lat. 


Litharge is a scmi-vitrifled oxide of lead, in the 
form of small shining heavy scales, or more or 
less agglutinated masses. It is usually produced 
in the purification of silver from lead, and the 
refining of gold and silver by means of this metal. 
According to the degree of fire and state of oxida- 
tion, it has a pale or a deep colour. The oue is 
called litharge of silver, and the other litharge of 
gold. Litharge is used for various purposes in 
the arts, by potters, glaasmakcrs, painters, etc. ; 
it is also employed in medicine. Crude litharge 
is procurable in most Indian bazars; it sells at 
the ton. — M^Ctdloch ; Smith; Poole. 

LITHOGRAPHIC STONES are obtained from a 
magnesian limestone in the valley of the Tuin- 
budra near Kurnool. They were tried in Madras, 
and answered well. Mr. Bingham made stones 
for lithographic purposes from a grey limestone, 
and used them in the ofiice of the Surveyor- 
General. They answered admirably for the pur- 
pose, but the stone must be freshly quarried or it 
chips, as after exposure to the atmosphere it grows 
intenaely hard, and can then only be sawn into 
shape.— M. E. J. R., 1850; Cal. Cat. Ex., 1862. 

LITHOM ARGE. Wa - sih - shih - chi, Chin. 
That obtainable in China is a fine siliceoua earth 
or clay, a sort of fulling earth, containing silicate 
of alumina w ith some magnesia. It is often streaked 
01 mottled. Blue and dark varieties occur. 
Lithomargic earth occurs below the granite de- 
tritus of the Neilgherry Hills. Lithomargic hills 
and lateritic rocks arc associated all along the 
western coast. 

LITHOSPERMUM SEEDS are long, very 


white, and like small stones or pearls, on which 
account they have been popularly used as a 
remedy for stone. They are raown in India by 
the name of Lubisfirraun. The roots of some 
species of Lithoi^rmum afford a lac for dyeing 
and painting. L. villosum, Wallich, occurs at 
Hardwar. — Royle ; O'Sh, 

LITMUS. 

Lakmus, .... Dan. Laokmus, . . GXR., Sw. 
Lakmoes, .... Dut. Tornaaole, ... It, 
ToumeBol, . . . Fr. Tomaaol en poBta, . Sp. 

A violet-blue dye, prepared chiefly iu Holland 
from Lecanora tartarea, a lichen which grows in 
the Canary and Cape de Verde Islands. It is 
met with in small cubical cakes, of a dusk^-blue 
colour, light, and easily pulverized. It is em- 
ployed to stain marble ; also as a ohemical test of 
acidity, being reddened by acids, while the blue 
is restored by alkalis ; for this purpose it is em- 
ployed either in the form of a tincture, or of un- 
sized paper coloured with it. — Waterston; Faulkner. 

LITSiEA CONSIMILIS. Nees. 

Charka, .... Beab. Chindi, .... Bavi. 

Chirndi, . . . Chenab. Chilotu, .... „ 

Kalban, . . . Panj. Rauli, 

A small tree which grows in parts of the 

Panjab Himalaya at 2500 to 6820 feet, up to the 
Chenab. In some places in Chumba, an oil, ex- 
pressed from the fruit, is burned. According to 
Madden, a species of Litsiea, which may be this, 
yields a coarse oil in Kamaon. L. lanuginosa, 
Nees, is also of the Outer Himalaya. 

Litoa fuscata, Thw., a tree growing to 20 feet 
in height in the Central Province of Ceylon, at 
an elevation of 6000 to 8000 feet. L. glauca 
is a plant of Japan. — Dr. J. L. Stewart; Thw. 
En. PI. Zeyl p. 258. 

Litsiea Zeylanica, Nees. 

L. folioaa, D.C. I L. umbroBa, D.C. 

L. Bcrobiculata, D.C. 1 L. consiiniliH, D.C. 

This large tree (Belori of the Burghers) grows 
at Simla ; is very abundant on the Neilgherries 
atOUOO to 7000 feet elevation ; is found throughout 
the Western Ghats above 2000 feet ; and equally 
common in Ceylon, where it is called Dawal- 
Kuruudu. Its wood is in use for house-buildirg 
purposes, planks, rafters, etc. ; it is yellowish in 
colour, straight-grained and tough, and when 
fresh emits an odour of sweet briar. — Bcddonie, 
FI. Sylv. ; F. Von Mueller; Gamble; Voiyt. 

LITTERS for travelling, in Arabia are com- 
monly borne by mules. The litter is generally one 
resembling the palanquin ; it is borne by four 
mules, two before and two behind, or by two 
only, but more commonly by two camels, and 
sometimes by two horses. Wlien borne by camels, 
the head of the hindermost is painfully bent down 
under the vehicle. Nevertheless it is the most 
comfortable kind of litter, and two light persons 
i may travel in it. The Persian name generally given 
to it is Tukht-rawan. The Arabic Mihaffeh is 
often used as a general name for a camel litter, 
and particularly applied to one with a flat top. 
A very common kind of camel litter, call^ 
Musatteh or Heml-mu-sattah, resembles a small 
square tent. Another kind of litter, called Shib- 
reeych, is composed of a small square platform with 
an arched covering. Tlu* Musatteh and Shibreeych 
(but particularly the latter) arc also called Hodaj. 

LITTLE BASSES. See Basses. 

LITTLE BOKHARA, also known as Chinese 
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LITTORAL CONCRETE. 


Tartary and EaBtem Turkestan, is a depressed 
valley shut in by mountains of great height on 
three sides, and on the east are barren sands 
which fnem imperceptibly into the great desert 
of Gobi. The Tian Snan range separates it from 
Zungaria; the Bolor range from Transoxiaim, 
and the Kara-korum and Kouen Lun from India 
and Tibet on the south. The land is clayey near 
the base of the mountains, but sandy in the 
central tracts. Rain is rare and the air is of ex- 
ceeding dryness, but the climate is temperate 
and healthy. It is well watered from the moun- 
taiins, the waters converging towards the Ergol 
or Tarym. The country hM gold, copper, salt, 
sulphur, and the jade-stone. The southern line 
of the caravan route passes through it from 
Khamil to Aksu and K!^hgar. From Aksu to 
Khokand is 800 miles. It was subject to China 
from the beginning of the Christian era, to the 
time of Chengis Khan. After tlie middle of the 
18th century, the Chinese regained possession 
of it. Alti - Shahr, or the six cities, forms the 
western district, comprising Yarkand, Kashgar, 
Khotan, Aksu, Yunghisar, and Ush-Turfan, with 
territories subordinate to each. Eastern Turkestan 
is eminently Muhammadan. Yarkand is the 
entrepot of trade between China and Bokhara. 
Khotan, from the time of C’tesias, has been cele- 
brated for its mineral products, its jade and 
emeralds, its shawl- wool and flax. It was at 
one time the entrepot of a vast trade with Hindu- 
stan, and now imports largely furs, broadcloth, 
leather, and sugar. 

LIITLE MAN’S BREAD, of the Neilgherry 
Hills, is an underground fungus of the genus 
MyliU. It seems very closely allied to, if really 
distinct from, the so-called native bread of Tas- 
mania, M. Australis. ^ Fresh specimens of this 
fungus,’ says Berkeley, ‘ have a subacid smell and 
little taste ; but wo have seen othere of an ex- 
tremely compact horny texture, resembling a nuiss 
of sage forcibly compressed into a solid ball.’ The 
specimens of the little man’s bread submitted by 
Mr. lYhynton are here very clearly indicated. — 
Pioveer. 

LITTLE TIHFIT, the modern Balti, is a good 
deal to the north-east of Kashmir, and north- 
west of Ladakh. Gilgit U a country, conquered 
by Gulab Singh, to the west - north - west of 
Iskardo. The Chorbait district is a dependency 
of the Government of Iskardo, which, like that 
of Leh, is subject to Kashmir. The desert country 
by which Nubra and Chorbat arc separated, has 
acted as a barrier to the further extension east- 
ward of the Muliaminadan religion, which is now 
universally that of the people of the whole of 
Iskardo (or Balti) district, as well as of Dras. 
On the Indus, and in the valley south of it, there 
is no uninhabitc'd tract between the two, so that 
the Muhammadan and Buddhist population are 
in direct contact The result is, that Muhammad- 
anism is in that part gradually, though very 
slowly, extending to the eastward. The name 
Iskardo, capital of Balti, is a MuhamnuKkn 
corruption of the Tibetan name Skardu, or Kardo, 
as it is very commonly pronounced. The moun- 
tains wiiicli surround the Iskardo plain rise at 
once with grt*at abruptness, and are very steep 
and bare. The bouses of Iskardo arc very much 
scattered over a largo extent of surface, so that 
there is no appearance of a town. 


Hhot comprises the Little Tibetans, the natives 
of Ladakh, the Tibetans of Tibet proper, and the 
closely-allied Bhoteah tribes of Bhutan. Balti or 
Baltiyul is called Palolo or Balor by the Dard. 
and Nang-Kod bv the Tibetana. It ia preserved 
in Ptolemy in Byltte. 

Little Tibet contains about 12,000 square miles, 
is about 170 miles long, and Uea between bng. 74^ 
and 76° 85’ £. Little Tibet or Baltiatan Is called 
by the Kashmiri Sri Bhutan. Tibetan distriotaare 
Khapolor, Chor.>ad, and Keris, on the Shayok river; 
Khartakshe, Totte, and Parguta on the Sing-ge- 
chu ; Shigar on the Shigar river, and Balti and 
Rongdo on the Indus. 

B^ti proper is a small table-land, and, with that 
of Deotsu, 18 about 60 miles long and 86 broad ; 
the mean height of its villages above the sea Is 
about 7000 feet. Cultivation in Little Tibet is 
carried on entirely bjr irrigation. The Balti people 
of Little Tibet, though Tibetan in language and 
appearance, are all Muhammadans, and differ 
from the more eastern Tibetans of Leh (who call 
themselves Bhoteah or inhabitants of Bhot) by 
being taller and less stoutly made. Their lan- 
guage differs considcmbly from that of Leh, but 
only fis one dialect differs from another. iLittle 
Tibet has several tiroes tendered its allogianoe to 
Brtish India. — Dr. ThomsoiCa Traveh; Cunning- 
ham\H LcUakh ; Latham ; ^fa8on ; CamphelL 

LITTORAL CONCRETE is a rock found close 
by the sea-shore of the Bombay coast and western 
coast of the Peninsula of India, resembling the 
artificial stone lormed by the cementation of sand, 
gravel, or other coarse material, by lime-water or 
mortar. It is composed of sbcDs, sand, ^vel| 
and pebbles, and varies in its character with the 
rocks in the neighbourhood, being micaceous 
towards Cochin and Tcllicherri from the quantity 
of sand and other nodules from the granite and 
gneiss ; gravelly to the north of Bombay and around 
it, composed almost entirely of fragments of shells. 
It is met with only in the regions where rains 
abound. Along the sliorea of Sind, Arabia, and 
the Red Sea, though the material composing it is 
abundant in a position similiar to tlmt in which it 
exists on the Malabar coast, it is nowhere cemented 
into stone. Even on Bombay Island, indeed, the 
cementation is far from invariable. In one part 
of the esplanade there is loose sand on the 
Hurfaett, and concrete beneath. At another, sand 
or concrete, as the case may l>e, from the surface 
throughout to the rock. And in a recent excava- 
tion, concrete was found for the first 20 feet, 
resting on a bed of fine sand, {>erfectly loose. It is 
frequently found to rest — as, for example, at 
Sewrec and Maliim— on a bed of blue clay filled 
witli kaiikar and mangrove roots, offering evidence 
of a depression from the time the mangroves grew 
at high-water mark, so as to |H^rmit the gravel 
dejiOBit to uccuinulate. The whole must then 
have l»een raiscii by a second upheaval to its 
present level. The principal (juarries of these are 
at Versova, about 20 miles U> the north of Bombay, 
where the shore is sheltered by a vast dyke of 
basalt formerly submcrgetl. In quairvitig it, the 
sand, which seldom extends more than a few 
inches down, is first removed, and the rock is 
smooth on the surface. A H[mce about 12 feet 
each way is next divided into slabs one foot 
square, the grooves l>etwecn them kdog cut with 
a light, tlat-pointetl, singlc-bhitled pick. Theee are 



LIU-KIU. 


LOBEUA. 


rained saocesBirely by a tool nomething between 
an adae and a mattook, a eingle stroke of which 
is in general sufficient for the detachment of each 
from its bed. The blocks thus cut out and raised 
being thrown aside, the bed is once more smoothed, 
and the operation resumed till the pit reaches the 
depth of six or eight feet, when, it being no longer 
convenient to remove the stones by hand or 
basket, a new pit is cut. This variety of building 
material is brought in vast quantities to Bombay, 
where a large portion of the native houses are 
built of it. It is not very strong, but with 
admirable cement, employed with lavish hand, it 
makes a good and economical wall. — Dr, Buist^ 
LL.D.y in Bombay Times. 

LIU’KIU, a dominion of a group of 36 islands, 
lying between those of Kiu-aiu and Formosa, 
feudatory to China. The island of Liu-Kiu is the 
largest of the group. It is about 60 miles in length 
from north to south, with a varying breadth of 
from 5 to 10 miles, and its scenery, especially at its 
northern and eastern side, is wild and mountainous. 
In Liu-Kiu, the salutation consists of clasping the 
hands together, and in that position elevatii^ the 
knuckles to the forehead, and bowing sufficiently 
low for the hands so placed to touch the grouna. 
The Liu-Kiu people wear a cloak, which is gathered 
in at the waist with a girdle of brocaded silk or 
velvet ; in this is stuck an embroidered pouch, 
containing asmall pipe and some powdered tobacco. 
In Liu-Kiu the hair is shaven o£F the forehead for 
about three inches in front, and carried from the 
back and sides into a tuft on the top of the head, 
where it is held by one or more pins, gold being 
in most esteem with the men, and polished tortoise- 
shell among the women. 

LIVISTONIA, a genus of palms, natives of 
Eastern Asia and Australia, of noble aspect and 
elegant foliage. The L. Jenkinsiana, Griff.y 
furnishes the Toko-pat of the Assamese, an indis- 
pensable article in eveiy native gentleman’s house. 
The leaves are in universal use throughout Assam 
for covering the tops of the peculiar umbrella 
hats (Jhapi^ of the Assamese. 

In some sections of the country the Karen 
thatch their houses with large palroated leaves of 
a tdl wild palm, probably a species of Livistonia. 
Sometimes the leaves of a species of rattan are 
used ; but the Burmese and Europeans almost 
universally thatch their houses with the leaves of 
the Nipa, 

Livistonia spectabilis, Griff. y is a lof^ palm, 50 
or 60 feet high. Trunk smooth. It inhabits 
Malacca, is smitary in the low littoral tracts, 
adapted to rice cultivation. The Penang Malay 
name is Sardang. 

Livistonia Sinensis, Griff.y is 20 or 25 feet high, 
with a stout obscurely-annulated trunk. Crown 
round. It grows in ^uthem China. 

Livistonia inermis is of Australia. L. rotundi- 
folia is supposed by Mr. Wallace to be the fan- 
palm, of we leaf of which the people of Celebes 
maJee water - buckets and baskets. — Seeman ; 
Mason, 

LIZARDS form, in natural histo^, the reptile 
order of Sauiia, which comprise the Crocodilidss or 
crocodiles of the Old World, the alligators of the 
Rew World, the Varanidm or water lizards, the 
Lacertidm or land lizards, the Zonuridse or 
oordyles, the Scincidas or skinks, the Acontiadss 
or acontiads, the Sepside or sand lizards, the 


Geckotidffi or geckos, the Agamidm or a^mes, 
and the. Chameleonidie or ch^eleons. Most of 
these will be found noticed under their respective 
names. About 1800 are known. Oaws are 
taken on a lizard’s skin by the Kandh race. 

The lyre-headed lizard is not uncommon m the 
woods about Kandy. It is more bulky than any 
of the species of CaJotes, and not nearly so active 
in its movements. 

The ghoor is a lizard of Gujerat, which the 
natives believe to be poisonous. There are two 
kinds of ghoor, according to native report, 
Putlah ^oor and Chundun ghoor. 

The Tuatera or Navara is a lizard of New 
Zealand ; is also called the Hatteria punctata, and 
is upwards of two feet long. 

Stories about venomous lizards of different 
species are abundant in India and other tropical 
countries, but on investigation have always been 
found to be destitute of foundation. There is, 
however, one lizard of which the bite is certainly 
highly dangerous, though probably not fatal, to 
man. This is the Heloderm (Heloderma horridum) 
of Mexico and Lower California, commonly known 
to the natives of those countries as the Scorpione 
or scorpion. Mr. J. Stein, a traveller in Mexico, 
who was bitten in the finger by one, suffered 
from symptoms similar to those produced by a 
snake-bite. See Reptiles. 

LOADSTONE. 

Magneet, .... Dut. Basi-barani, . . , Mal. 

Aimant, Fn. Aban-suban, . . PXBS. 

Magnet, . * . . Ger. Magnit, Rus. 

Chumuk-puttur, . Guj. Kauntmn, . Sansk., Tel. 
Colamita, .... It. Iman, ..... Sp* 

Batu-barani, . . . Mal. Kaundum, . . . Tam. 

Magnetic iron ore, a peroxide of iron, is found 
in considerable quantities in most countries. 
Ayaskanta mani Salakeva, * Like a rod of the iron- 
stone gem,’ is a phrase used in the Sanskrit poem 
Malate and Madmva, and makes it seem possible 
that artificial magnets, as well as the properties 
of the loadstone, were known to tlie ancient 
Hindus. The loadstone, as sung by Orpheus, was 
supposed to detect adultery. — McCulloch ; Malate 
and Mad'hava in Hindu TheatrCy ii. p. 22. 

LOANS are raised by the Indian Government, 
both in British India and in Great Britain. On 
the 3 let March 1888 the amount of outstanding 
debt of all loans raised in India was £90,519,566. 
Of that amount £87,051 bore no interest ; 
£57,470 of 1853-54 carried interest of 3^ per 
cent. ; £170,867 was from railway loans, beaimg 
4 and 41 per cent. ; £66,759,421 was at 4 per 
cent ; £23,420,757 bore 41 per cent ; and £24,000 
was at 7s. per Rs. 100. 

LOBELIA, an interesting genus of plants, easily 
cultivated by seed. The blossoms are' extremely 
beautiful from their variety of colours; they 
require a light, rich soil, with a moderate quantity 
of water. Dr. Wight, in leones, gives L. aro- 
matica, excelsa, nicotianssfolia, trichandra, and 
trigona. L. ci^inalis is an annual, creeping, 
glabrous plant, a native of China, with flowers of 
a pink colour. In gardens it spreads over the 
soil, rooting at every branch, and is well adapted 
for borders to parterres. One China species is 
called Tan-pa-ku or Tom-ke-ki, and seems to have 
been used as a kind of tobacco. L. niootianss- 
folia, a stout, tall species, occurs in the vicinity 
of Bangalore. L. ramoans was accidentally intro - 
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doeed fiom China Inlo the Galcttita nfudeu. Im \ 
inflata, Indian tobaooo, a nativo of the United 
States, au acrid narcotic and violent emetic ; in 
amall doaes diajdioretic and expectorant; a 
popular remedy in the United Statek, where from 
moautiouB nae it has often proved fatal. Its chief 
emfdoyment is in asthma, and in the form of 
enema in strangulated hernia. L. sucoulenta, 
Bhems, Neilgberry grass. A small procumbent 
plant, well adapted for hiding the earth in 
&»wer-potB, as is also Jm erinoa. L. trigona, 
Roxh,, is a small annual lamous plant which 
delights in wet pasture ground, and appears 
during the wet and cold seasons. — O'Sh. p. 426 ; 
Roxb, i. p. 506 ; Riddell; W, Ic. ; Jaffrty. 

LOBIA. Hind. Dolichos Sinensis, also D. 
cajang. Kala lobia is D. laUab. Laige red and 
white beans, haricot bean, Phaseolus vulgaris or 
P. lunatus. Lobian, a wUte bean with a black 
eye, D. Sinensis. 

LOBIPES HYPERBOREUS, Phalaropus 
hyperboreuB, the red-necked phalarope, has the 
circuit of northern regions. One specimen 
obtained in Nicaragua, and a pair in lie Ber- 
mudas. It is a little arctic bird, of rare occur- 
rence eren in the north of Scotland, Orkney, and 
Shetland ; but a specimen was, about a.d. 1845, 
m*ocured near Madras, which was sent to the 
Calcutta Museum. 

LOCHANA, a favourite sakti of the Mahayana 
sect of Buddhists. 

LOOK. 

Dabbeh, , . . Aeab. 

Sloten, Dut. 

Sftrrureii, .... Fk. 

SohlosBcr, .... Qsb. 

Tala, Kufl, Kulf, Hind. 


Serrataro, .... It. 
Feohaduras, . . Port. 

Baiiiki, Kud. 

CerraduraH, OerrajoH, Sr. 


An implement applied to doors, boxes, etc., for 
securely fastening them. The Egyptian Dabbeh 
is a wooden lock from 14 inches to 8 or 9 inches, 
for doors of houses, cupboards, etc., and for 
gates of quarters, public buildings, etc,, two feet 
and even more in length. In Cairo the key plays 
a considerable part in the daily life. Ihc huiul- 
ing it over ratifies a bargain for tbo salo or 
letting of a house. A fee is payable to the 
Shaikh of the quarter on the transfer of th(j key. 
And the inhabitants of a quarter pay an annual 
fee to ite Shaikh,— -the ‘ Fee of the Key,* that is 
the gates of the quarter being thereby made fr<*e 
to them without challenge, as in the case of 
strangers.— Ctdloch. 


LOCUST. 

Jarad-ul-bahr, 
Faridi, . . . 

BaiitcrelU;, 
Heuahrecke, . 
Oi>hiomaohuK, 
Ohar^d, Arboh, 
Tiri, Tiddi, 


Arab. 
Egtit. 
. Fr. 
. Okr. 
. Or. 
. Hxb. 
Hinik 


Ijocuata,. .... It. 


Maig, Malakh, . 
Malakhddialal, . 
Malakh-i-haram, 
Mahikh-idaryai, 
Logoata, . . • 

Langoata, . . . 


Perm. 


Pout. 

. 8i*. 


One of the principal genera contained in the 
family Ixicustidm is the Locusta of lAjach, in 
which the hinder legs are about equal to the 
whole body in length, and the antonnm filiform or 
terminated in a club. Upwards of 20 species of 
this genus ore known, and it is to this group to 
which the Gryllus migratorius of Linnasus belongs, 
a large spedea, which sometimes multipUes to such 
a degree as to devastate large districts. Africa at 
all times appears to have been peculiarly subioct 
to the ravages of locusts. Mr. Barrow atates that, 
on one occasion, in the southern parts of Africa, 


an area of nearly 2000 square miles might be said 
literally to have been covered with them. When 
driven into the sea by a north-west wind, they 
formed upon the shore, for 60 miles, a bank 8 or 
4 feet high ; and when the wind was south-east 
the stench was smelt at the distance of 150 milea. 
The locusts migrate in masm. They often i 
from Africa to Madagascar, from Africa to ' 
and Arabia, and sometunea to Italy, 
often appear in Sind, in Baluohiitan^ and British 
India, particul^ly in Central India, but less 
frequently in the Peninsula; yet even there Dr. 
Buchanan, on his way to Soringapatam, observed 
a flight of locusts, in length about 8 miles, its 
width about 100 yards, and its height 50 feet. 
At a distance they appeared like a long, narrow, 
red cloud near the horiison, which was continually 
varying its shape ; and in the famine yean of 
1876-77 they rc^peared in several parts. In 
1888, at Satary (uoaT), the oi’onge trees had been 
so damaged by locusU that it was diffioult to find 
oven a dozen oranges that season. Thousands 
had always been exported in former years. 

Kirby and 8p^*nce (i. p. 218), on the authority 
of Major Moor, relate that a flight of red locusts 
(evidently identical with the Indian species), form- 
ing a column 500 miles long, ravaged the Mohratta 
country. Fottingcr states that these destructive 
insects nover pciu^trute to the districts of Sahara- 
wan unless in years of drought and famine ; they 
then come as though it were to complete the 
devastation ; they invariably appear from the 
south-east, and return to the same quarter. 
Ijocusts visit the Pan jab and N.W. Provinces, and 
do much mischief while pursuing their devastating 
course. 

Id 18G1, in rent-free lands iu Khu^a, belong- 
ing to the temple of Jaganath, the rice crop was 
nearly destroyed by a small green Acrydium 
about an inch in length, called Jbintiki by the 
Uriya. But history is full of accounts of the 
<lc8truction cfiused bv tliis plague, and one feature 
appears in nearly all the descriptions, the simul- 
taneous death of whole flights, and pestilence 
ensuing on the putrefaction of their bodies. So 
Joel, ‘ But I will remove far off from you the 
nortiiern army, and his stink shall come up, and 
bis ill-savour shall come up, because he hath done 
great things * (Joel iL 20). Joel i. 8, 4, and ii. 8, 
writes of the locusts* ravages, * I.i6t your children 
tell their children, and their children another 
generation. That which the jMilmer-worm hath 
left hatli the locust eaten.* 

The Phymatea punctata is a large, beautiful 
locust, with scarlet alMlomen, and yellow and 
bronze above, which occasionally causes great 
injury. Mr. Niotner says th^ do not touch the 
Hiuk grass of Ceylon, Saccharum Konigii, Retz, 
and seem only to attack cultivated planta. At 
Tongallo they destroyed toliacco plontationa, and 
the laiTie and pupa) are as dcstruc^ve as the 
lH*rfect insects. 

It is the Aciydiuiti inigratoriuim which, at 
intervals, devastates Africa and the south of Asia, 
and Gryllus gregarius is that of Binoi. Acty- 
dium (CEdit^a) migmUirium, which ooenm 
in Africa and the south of Asia, is greenish, 
with transparent elytra, of a dirty grev, whittah 
wings, and pink logs. They have the power 
of inflating themselves with air, and of travelliog 
about 18 miles a day. Tlic genus Acrydium 
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ci Latrdlle may be distiDguiahed from (Edipoda 
by the presence of a larg#and prominent tubercle 
on the prmsternum, or between the two fore legs, 
by the one central ocellus instead of three die- 
posed triangularlVf and by the deep transverse 
striae of«tbe proihorax. A. peregrinum, Olivier^ 
has been described by that author in his Voyage 
dans Tempire Othoman, and by M. Audinet 
Serveille in his treatise on the Orthoptera, forming 
part of the Nouvelles Suites h BufTou. This 
author described a yellow variety from specimens 
taken in Senegal, and the red one from Mount 
Sinai, — a wide distribution. Both varieties occur 
in India; some from Ran^anj show no trace of 
red, while in those ordinarily described, red is the 
predominant colour. Serveille figured the red 
variety in his 12th plate, fig. 8. He quotes from 
the work of Olivier, previously named, a descrip- 
tion of the habits of this species. Accompanying 
the burning south winds in Syria, he says, clouds 
of locusts (A. peregrinum) arrive from the 
interior of Arabia and the south of Persia, causing 
a devastation as complete and almost as rapid as 
that produced on Europe by the most violent hail- 
storms. It is difficult to express the effect of the 
sight of the whole atmosphere filled on every side, 
and to an immense height, with an innumerable 
quantity of these insects, moving in slow and 
uniform flight, with a noise like that of rain, the 
sky darkened, and the light of the sun diminished. 
In one instant the flat roofs of the houses, the 
streets, and the flelds were covered with locusts, 
and in two days they had destroyed nearly 
all the foliage ; but fortunately their life was but 
short, and they seemed to have emigrated only to 
reproduce themselves and die. For some days 
afterwards the fields were covered with their bodies. 

The Acrydium lineole, which is sold for food in 
the markets of Baghdad, and the (Edipoda migra- 
toria, extending its ravages from Tartary to 
Central Africa, and from Paris to Isfahan, are the 
only well-known migratory species; but local 
species sometimes multiply to such an extent as 
to cause infinite damage. 

Maig and Malakh are Persian names for a 
locust, which the Arabs most commonly call 
Jarad. The kind, blown over, from the opposite 
coast of Arabia to Bushahr, the Persians styled 
Malakh daryai or the sea-locust, and the Arabs, 
Jarad- ul-bahr, in the same sense. Bochart has 
enumerated various Hebrew and Arabic names 
for the locust in his elaborate Heirozoicon (lib. 
vi. ca^ i. et seq.), but does not mention the 
above Persian names, neither does he remark that 
in the dialect of Misr or Egypt, those Jarad-ul- 
bahr or sea-locusts, above noticed, are called 
Faridi, according to the MS. Burhan-i-Katiah. 
Zakaria Kazvini divides the locusts into two 
classes, like horsemen and footmen, mounted and 
pedestrian, which will call to the recollection of 
the Biblical reader some passages from Joel and 
the Apocalypse. Forskal calls the locust which 
infests Arabia, Giyllus gregorius, and thinks it 
to be different from that which is called by 
Linnseus, migratorius. 

Locusts of Australia are species of Tettigonia) 
or tree-hoppers, all of a neon, orange, brown, or 
black colour, with meniDranouB wings remark- 
able for their iridescence. Their names are the 
Cicada mosrens and C. curvirostra ; the orange- 
spotted Tettigonia, Fidicina angularis ; the Cylo- 


chila Australasiss ; the Thopa saccate. Some of 
them are partly covered with a whitish secretion, 
and get the names of millers and bakers ; and the 
Cylochila Australasisa are called lamplighters by 
the boys, from throe ruby-coloured spots on the 
front of the head. 

In 1813 Marseilles expended 20,000, and Arles 
25,000 francs for the destruction of injurious 
insects. The hunt commenced in May, and almost 
the whole population of certain villages were 
employed in it. A cloth of coarse web is carried 
by four men, one holding each comer. The two 
who walk first make the foremost edge of the 
cloth sweep the ground, and the insects leap into 
the cloth, where they are caught as in a bag. A 
small bag at the end of a stick, like an ento- 
mologist's bag-net, is also used. The females lay 
from August to October, the eggs being placed in 
holes in the earth in a cylindrical tube of glutinous 
matter covered with a thin envelope of earth 
(exactly as stated by Aristotle). The tube is 
about an inch and a half long by 8 or 4 lines wide, 
and placed horizontally. Each tube contains from 
50 to 60 eggs, and a child trained to the work can 
collect 10 to 14 pounds per diem, each pound con- 
taining about 800 eggs. In other places carts are 
driven up and down over the breeding grounds 
with the object of destroying the egg-pouches by 
crushing them into the earth. 

Mr. Taylor says the Turdus roseus, called by 
the Mesopotamian Arabs Sammir-med, destroy 
great quantities of locusts by cutting them in two. 
They seem to be the Seleucid® of Pliny, which, 
consequent on the prayers offered up to him by 
the people of Mount Casius, were sent by Jupiter 
to flestroy the locusts ravaging their corn crops 
(Pliny, book x. ch. 89). In Central India locusts 
we destroyed by digging trenches for them to fall 
into. As they spring from eggs deposited by 
previous flights of locusts, when hatched they hop 
along in dense masses while yet unfit for night, 
and in their progress lay waste all vegetation. 
In Bikanir they dig trenches to leeward of where 
these young broods appear, and take measures to 
drive the locusts into them, and the sides being 
perpendicular, the creatures hop in, but cannot 
nop out, and earth is thrown in upon them. A 
resident at Ajmir on one occasion adopted this 
plan. He says : ‘ In about two hours we succeeded 
III getting several trenches dug, varying from 
25 feet to 60 feet long, 1 foot wide, and about 2 
feet deep. Then we sent native soldiers in a 
horse-shoe direction from the trench about 1000 
feet away to wave hands and drive the locusts on. 
They came, and thickened as they approached, one 
dense mass, hopping along till they hopped into the 
trench. It was a curious sight to stand at the end 
and look at it all, — a seething, hopping maaa 
inside the treuch, while a regular short cataract 
came pouring down on to them until they were 
about two inches deep, then the hopping ceased 
in the trench. They had nothing hard to kick 
against, but the influx continued till they were 
half up the ditch, when we quickly threw in earth 
and buried them, and then off to another trench 
and repeat the whole operation. We continued 
this for two hours. While at one of the trenches, 
I sent for a finger-glass, and immersed it in the 
mass of locusts, as one might dip it into water, 
then struck it off with a piece of cardboard, so I 
had it as full as it would hold. When I got 
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home I weighed the glann full, then emptied it 
and weighed the glass, so I got the weight of the 
looustB ; then I counted them out (560), then 
measured very accurately the Bolid contents of the 
glass, by weighing the amount of water it held, and 
computing from that ; thus I had space, number, 
and weight for data. Knowing wc had dug and 
filled 800 feet of trench one foot wide, filled to one 
foot deep, I calculated, and J — , S — , and C — 
checked the calculations with mo : result, killed 
and buried, millions of locusts, weighing 10^ 
tons, in two hours from the time the trenches 
were ready, about four hours altogether ! After 
such results ought any district to be thus infested ? ’ 

Mr. Portchinsky, secretary of the Russian 
Society of Entomology, was sent to the soiithein 
provinces of the empire to ascertain in what places 
grain locusts ( Anisoplia Auatriaca) preferred to lay 
their eggs, and ho came to the following con- 
clusions : — The grain locust generally deposits its 
eggs in wheat-fields, and so soon as they are 
hatched the attacks of the insect on the grain 
comihence. There are generally from 20 to 50 
locusts per square archine (an archine is 27 
inches) of wheat. Rye and barley fields contain 
comparatively much fewer larvre (from 2 to 6) a 
square archine, but if these fields be near wheat- 
fields, the larv® are then just as numerous. The 
fields which have been sown with wheat the pre- 
ceding autumn are tlie receptacles of an immense 
quantity of larvaj, which it is impossible to destroy 
before they have become chrysalides. The state 
of the fields whence the owners have driven the 
locusts is very different. The pursued insects fly 
in masses to the neighbouring fields, and while 
the wheat-field where the owners liavo fought 
them does not retain more than 8 to 16 larvic a 
square archine, adjoining fields of flax, buck- 
wheat, oats, etc., which arc not generally attacked 
by the locusts, become infested, and contain from 
16 to 26 larva) an arcliine. It follows that the 
use of ropes or machines to drive away the locusts 
is very dangerous, because, instead of laying their 
eggs in wheat-fields, where they may be destroyed 
in the spring while in the state of chrysalides, they 
light upon the surrounding fields, no matter what 
they are sown with. Pixperiments made on the 
spot by Mr, Portchinsky prove that the Jarvse 
turned up by the plough re-enter the earth 
quickly, but if they can be kept exposed ten 
minutes to the sun, they infallibly perish under 
its heat. He concludes that in the spring, when 
the larv» (become chrysalides) are in a state of 
complete immobility, ploughing the fields will be 
of great use, because the chrysalides, exposed to 
the action of the sun, will certainly perish. As 
to fighting the locust by destroying its eggs, Mr. 
Portchinsky considers this as impossible, inasmuch 
as the period during which the eggs remain in the 
ground before they become larvae is precisely that 
during which the grain is standing. 

According to Wellsted, they are sold in the 
markets of Yemboh and also at Jeddah, and are 
considered wholesome and nutritious. The Mukin 
or red species, being the fattest, is preserved, and, 
when fried and sprinkled with salt, they are con- 
sidered wholesome and nutritious food. This part 
of the sea-coast of Arabia is occasionally visited 
by an incredible number of these insects, which 
do much damage to the date palms. Swanns are 
drowned in their passage to and from the Egyptian 


const, and the l)each is strewed with their oaroases. 
How insects apparently^so ill qualified for flight 
arc enabled thus to cross the sea, affords matter 
for curious inquiry ; but passing swarms are seen 
ill its centre. The Acridophagi of (Ethiopia, who are 
fabled to have subsisted entirely on th^ ^iment, 
arc said to have been thin and weak, and to have 
suffered an early and agonizing death. This was 
doubtless merely from semi - starvation. These 
people lighted large fires of dry leaves under the 
flight, and so brought the insects down in con- 
sidtrable numbers. A character in Aristophanes 
(Acharn. 1116) raises the question whether locusts 
or fieldfarer are the daintiest eating, and answers 
in favour of the locust, from which one might infer 
that it WAS a recognised, tliough not a frequent, 
article of food among the Greeks. The Hottentots, 
unlike the Acridophagi above mentioned, are said 
to grow fat upon this diet. Bu]b this also is merely 
exaggeration though Burton says of the Arabs 
that where they have no crops to lose, the people 
are thankful for a fall ot locusts. In Hmaz 
the flights m e uncertain ; during the last nve 
years preceding Captain Burton’s visit, Medina 
had seen but low. They are prepared for eating, 
by boiling in salt water and drying four or five 
days in the sun. A wet locust to an Arab is as a 
snail to a Briton. The head is plucked off, the 
stomach drawn, the wings and the prickly pan of 
the legs are plucked, and the insect is ready for 
the table. Locusts are never eaten with sweet 
things, which would be nauseous. The dish is 
always hot, with salt and pepper, or onions fried 
in clarifi''d butter, when it tastes nearly as well 
as a plate of stale shrimps. At Bushiro theso 
insects arc generally callca Maig, and sometimes 
Malakh. One kind is diatinguislied by the epithet 
halrd, the eating of it being lawful; the otlier is 
haram or forbidden ; this is smaller and more 
destructive than the Malakh halal, from which it 
differs also in colour. The Arabs prepare a dish 
of locusts by boiling them with salt, and mixing a 
little oil, butter, or fat ; they sometimes toast them 
before a fire, or soak them in warm water, and, with- 
out any further culinary process, devour almost 
every part except the wings. Ouseley ate several 
locusts variously cooked, and thouglit them by no 
means unpalatable. In flavour they seemed like a 
lobster or ratlicr a shrimp, — one neither offensively 
stale nor absolutely fresh. The natives of Senegal 
are said to dry them, and, having reduced them 
to powder, us© them as flour. Captain Yule 
(p. 114), in his account of an interview with the 
king of Burma, and the repast which followed, 
mentions that the most notable viand produced 
consisted of fried locusts. These were brought in 
hot and hot, in successive saucers. They were 
very much like what one would suppose fried 
shrimps would taste. The inside, he believed, 
was removed, and the cavity stuffed with a little 
spiced meat, liocusts of Inner Arabia, the jarad 
or jerad, a reddish-brown insect, and about the 
size of the little finger, are used as food. The 
bind legs are called keraa. They are boiled and 
fried. The locust of Northern Arabia, a small 
green grasshopper, is not used asfood.— lyiiw/oui ; 
I)r. Buist; Central India Tima; Kirhxf and 
Spence ; Friend of India ; PottingerU Travel* 
Burton'* Mecca; Ouselef* travel*; NiebuhP* 
Travel*; Wellsted'* Travel*; Palgrave; O, Bennett^ 
pp. 270, 271. 
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LOCUSTELLA RAYI, the Salicaria locustclla, 
or BritiBh grasshopper warbler of Europe, Asia, 
and North Africa, is migratory. Has been 
obtained in Central India and in Lower Bengal, 
sphere an afiined species, L. rubescens, is not 
unoommoiv It would appear to be not un- 
common at Mhow. A specimen has also been 
seen from the North-west Ilimalaya. 

LOCUST TREE, Hyraenaea courbaril, L. 
Wood tough and close-grained, valuable for 
trenails and timber of steam-engines. Some of 
the Brazilian locust trees, according to Von 
Martius, attain a size so great that 15 Indians 
with outstretched arms could just embrace one of 
them. 

LODHA, a class of Muhammadan thugs, 
descended from or graft upon the Oudh stock, 
and found chiefly on tlie borders of that kingdom, 
or in the Terai bordering on Nepal. 

LODHI, an agricultural race in Central India 
and the N.W. Provinces, and about Bhiirtpnr, 
supposed by Mr. (Sir George) Campbell to be 
cognate to the Kurmi, and to have at one time 
oooupied a very considerable position in the 
Jubbulpur and Saugor districts. The Lodhi 
came from Buudelkhand about the 16th century ; 
the Kurmi from the Doab about a.d. 1620. 
The Lodhi are scarcely inferior to the Kurmi 
ns agriculturists, are hardy and active, but arc 
the opposite of the Kurmi in natural tempera- 
ment, being turbulent, revengeful, and ever ready 
to join in any disturbance. They make good 
soldiers, and are generally excellent sportsmen. 
Both among Kurmi and Lodlu there is no dis- 
tinction between a mistress and wife, provided 
always that the former is of the same caste as the 
husband, or, better still, the widow of an elder 
brother or cousin, however far removed. The 
children born from such connections are on an 
equal footing as regards inheritance of property, 
whether personal, real, or ancestral, with those 
bom from regularly married wives. The Lodhi 
aipioulturists of Upper India attained to some 
dutinction as swashbucklers and marauders in 
the Nerbadda country, and some of their chiefs 
still retain all the popular respect dlie to families 
which have forgotten to live on their own industry. 
Amongst the Mahrattas, the foreign Lodhi or 
Lodhi paradesi, from being a native of Hindustan, 
is employed as a thatcher and keeper of bullocks, 
etc.~- ATr. Campbell^ p. 193; Central f*rovince 
Oatetteer ; People of India, 

LODHI KHERA, a rich trading town in the 
Ch^hindwara district, 88 miles from Chliindwara, 
on the Nagpur road. The river Jam flows by the 
town. 

LODOICEA SEYCHELLARUM. Labillard. 

Nux medioa, Oooos Maldivioa. 

Darya ka niurel, . Dike. Ooooi de Maldives, Post. 
Baa boooannt, . . Enq. Ubdie narikaylam, Sansk. 
Double ooooauut, . „ Kaddel taynga, . Tam. 

Ooooa de mer, . . . Samudra-pu-tenkaia, Til. 

The double ooooanut tree of the Seychelles is 
a palm which attains a height of 80 or 90 feet 
Wnen preserved whole, and perforated in one or 
tiiro places, the nut serves to carry water, and 
some of them hold six or eight pints ; and by 
slioiDg tbsm in different direettons they are 
fatmA into plat^ dishes, diinkinff cups, etc., 
known in the islands as Yaiiselle ae l^le 
Prasten. The Muhammadan fakirs of India use 


it as a scallop. The crown of the trunk is oaten 
like the American cabbage palm. The down 
attached to the young leaves serves for fiUing 
mattresses and pillows ; the ribs of the canes and 
fibres of the petiole are fabricated into baskets 
and brooms, and the young canes are plaited to 
form hats. Germinatiug nuts were sold in lA>ndon 
in 1864 for £10 a-piece. 

Many fabulous accounts were formerly related 
respecting the Lodoicea Seychellarum, such as, 
that it was produced at the bottom of the sea, the 
nuts being only found thrown up on the coasts of 
the Maidive Islands. They were called Coco de 
Maldivia, or Coco de Salomon, by the early 
Portuguese navigators. Many marvellous medical 
virtues were ascribed to these nuts by the pbysi- 
cians of the age, both Asiatic and European, and 
they were consequently sold at a high price. The 
tree yielding them was first noticed by Barre, a 
French ofiicer of engineers, in 1697, then described 
by Sonnerat, but for the first time accurately 
described by Labillardiere in Ann. Mus., Paris, 
ix. p. 140, t. 13. To the inhabitants, the tree is 
useful for its timber, which is hard e.xternally, 
and employed in building their huts and for posts; 
the leaves and their footstalks are used for the 
roof, walls, and partitions, and for many other 
domestic purposes. The nuts weigh from 23 to 
26 lbs. each, and when fresh contain a white, 
transparent, and jelly-like substance, which is 
edible. The shells are employed in making 
vessels and dishes of various kinds ; and the entire 
^ nuts form articles of commerce, as they arc 
esteemed in other countries both for their fabled 
virtues and as curiosities. 

LOGAN, a legal practitioner in the island of 
Penang, who started and long conducted the 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago, and contributed 
to it a great number of important editorial articles, 
principally relating to the ethnology of Eastern 
and Southern Asia. He arranges the races of 
S.E. Asia into types, as the Aryan, Gangetic, S. 
Indian, Gondwaui for Vindhyan tribes. East 
African, Turanian, Tibetan, and Asianesian. He 
had great opportunities of contrasting and com- 
paring the Dravidians from various parts of India, 
and called them South Indian. 

LOGWOOD. 

Oh*ik-BU-muh, . . Ohin. Oarapeggio, .... It. 
Oampeohetrae, . . Dan. Pao de Campeche, Pout. 
Kampeoheh hout, . Dut. j^ampeahskoe derevo, Rub. 
Bois de Campeche, . Fa. Palo de Campeche, . Sp. 
Blauholz. . . . Gbb. JCampechotriid, . . 3w. 
Campeacne-holz, . ,, 

Logwood is the heart-wood or duramen of 
Hsematoxylon Campeohianum, X., a large tree of 
Central America, Honduras, Campeachy, etc. 
and the We^t Indies. It is imported intb Britain 
in logs, which are cut up into chips and ground 
for the use of dyers and painters, being esteemed 
as one of the best deep-red and black dyes. The 
dyewood is har^ heavy, of a deep orange colour, 
a sweetish astringent taste, and peculiar odour. 
It is extensively employed for compound colours, 
but its chief use is for blacks and certain shades 
of grey. It is also now common in the woods of 
Jamaica and St. Domini, and has been intro- 
duced into India. In Tenasserim, the logwood 
tree is cultivated in a few gardens, and appears 
to flourish there as well as an indigenous plant. 
It is sometimes used in medicine as an astringent. 
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Tlie introdnciion of logwood was prohibited by a exprewTe idiom of this region, where hunger 
Btfttute of Elizabeth, under heavy penalties, and spurns at law, ‘excepting their cats and their 
all that was found in the country was ordered cows, they will eat anything.’ Three or four 
to be destroyed. It was not until the reign of caravans annually travel between Deraband and 
Charles n. that its use was re-permitted,— Kabul, and into Calcutta to Bokhara and St. 
Simmonds; Mason: Trtdgold. Malaire in Russia, carrying coarse piece-goods, 

LOHA. Guj., Hind. Iron. Lohar, a black* salt, indigo, kimkhab, and mit. Baber mentions 
smith. The Lobar is one of the five artisan castes them. 

of the Hindus, the others being the carpenter, The Lohana of Sind are Yaishnava and Saiva 
goldsmith, brazier, and stone>cntter. Loha chur. Hindus. Some of them worship the river Indus 
iron filing. On the ninth of the light half of deity and his wazlr under the names Jenda Pir 
Aswin, Hindus worship their weapons or arma and Udhero Lali. The suf&xed titles of their sub* 
The lustration is called Loha bhisara, and at divisions are — Mol, Chund, Rae, Ram Das, Lai. 
native courts was of great splendour. The black* They are the principal number of Hindus in the 
smith wears the zonar. The Taremuk of the country, but, like the Saraswati Brahmans, they 
Central Dekhan, known as Bail Kambar in eat meat, fish, and onions, and drink spirits, buy- 
Canarese, Ghissari in the Dekhoni, liohar in the ing the fiesh from the Muhammadans, it being 
Mahrati, is a wandering blacksmith. — Wilson's unlawful for them to kill They are not highly 
Oloesary, educated, but in the time of the Talpur Amirs 

LOHAGHAT or Rikheswar is a cantonment thev were largely employed as revenue coUectors, 
in the Kamaon district, N.W. Provinces, in lat. and were described as scheming and crafty. Under 
29° 24' 16" N., long. 80° 7' 10" E., situated British rule they have shown an earnest applies- 
on the left bank of the little river Loha, at an tion and devotion to duty, able and ener^tio, 
elevation of 6662 feet above sea - level, and honest and upright. They are financiers, bankers, 
enclosed on almost every side by precipitous merchants, and shopkeepers, 
mountains. It is said to be unsuited for invalids. The Lohani section of the great trading tribe 
— Inw. Gaz. of Povindah, according to Vigne, claim to bo 

LOHAIA, a town in Yemen, in lat. 16° 42' N., descended from Lohani or Luhur, the son <rf 
long. 42° 89' E. Lohaia has stood only since the Miani, a Muhammadan shepherd or goatherd of 
16tn century. Its founder and patron was a Ghor or Mushkon, a district east of Herat. There 
Muhammadan saint, called Shaikh Saleh, who were Lohani with Mahmud of Ghazni, who returned 
built a hut on the shore where Lohaia now stands, with him after his victories in Hindustan. Mah- 
aud spent there the rest of his days as a hermit, mud’s sou was Sultan Muhammad. Sultan Masud, 
The territory of Lohaia is arid and barren. Popn- who succeeded, bad no sons, and about this time 
lation, 6000. The harbour is so indifferent that the Lohani were placed at Deraband, which was 
even the smallest vessels are obliged to anchor at given to tliein. From that time to this, they have 
a great distance from the town. — Niebuhr's Ti\ i. traded between Hindustan and K&bul. Such » 
pp. 262, 263. their own account. They have subdivided into 

LOHANA, a powerful tribe who have been three branches, — the Daulat Khel, Pani Khel, and 
known as residents in Sind since the earliest Mian Khel. The two first and portions of the 
times, and have undergone great vicissitudes, but last have settled as farmers in the lands of Tank 
still retain their credit as well as their religion, and at Deraband in the Dchrajat, and about Thai 
and, whether regarded as merchants or officials, and Choti Ali. The other part of the Mian Khel 
^ire the most influential tribe in Sind. They have are traders in the countries between Calcutta, 
Spread into Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and Arabia, Bombay, Benares, Lahore, Samarcand, and Bok- 
Where they expose themselves to inconvenionccs, hara using camels. Their horses are fine, usually 
insults, and dangers, in pursuit of their darling 16 hands high. In their marches parties of the 
objects, wealth and final return to their native younger men protect their flanks. They traverse 
soil, to enjoy the fruite of their industry. Their the Gulair and Cheri passes, which unite in the 
name is derived from Lobanpur in Multan, from Deraband. The Lohani from Calcutta, Dehli, 
which they migrated in very remote times. They Jeypore, all take the route to their rendezvous at 
have about fifty subdivisions, of whom the Khud- Deraband. The merchant assemble in Delirajat 
abadi and Sihwani are the chief. They all wear in April, and, being ioined by their families, who 
the poita, janeo, or zonar. Most of them are have waited on the banks of the Indus, they pass 
Hindus, but a few have become Sikhs, They eat into Khorasan, where they remain during the 
meat, are addicted to spirituous liquors, do not summer. — Ftgnc’s A Personal Narrative^ pp. 82, 
object to fish or onions, drink water from their 63, 64, 118; Elliot's History of India; Tod's 
inierion as well as superiors in caste, and are Rajasthan, 

neither frequent nor regular in their devotions. LOHA’RA, a chiefship attached to Raipur, 
The town ot Agham and Agham Lohana seems to ^ south-west between the Balod and 

have got its name from a Lohana chief named Sanjari parganas. The zamindar is a Gond by 
Agham, who was governor of Brahmanabad in caste, end the estate was originally granted in 
tlie time of Chach. It lies about 80 miles S.E. a.d, 1638, in return for military service, by one 
from Hyderabad in Sind, and though now almost of the Ratnapur rajas. 

foigotten, it was formerly a place of some conse- LOHARDAGA or Lohardugga is a revenue 
quence. This tribe is numerous both in Dhat and district in the Chutia Na^ur division of the 
Talpura. Formerly they were Rajputs, but be- Bengal Presidency. Its pnncipal rivm are the 
takmg themselYes to commerce have fallen into Subarnarekha, and the North and South Koel. 
the ttod class. They are now scribes and shop- The Karo, t^ 

keepers; and object to no occupation that w^ f^ into the South Koel. 'The highest bills in 
bring a subsistence; and as to food, to use the Chutia Nagpur are Saru (8Clo feet) and Baragia 
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or Marang Bum (3445 feet); and in Palamau, 
Bulbul on the south-eaBtern boundary (3329 feetX 
Bun on the south-wcRtern boundary (3078 feet), 
and Kotam (2791 feet). The most numerous 
tribes are the Mundah, the Kol, and the Uraon ; 
but the word Kol, as popularly emoloyed, includes 
not only the Mundah of Chutia Nagpur proper 
and the Ijsrka or Ho of Singbhum, but all Kolarian 
aborigines wherever found. The Uraon or Croon 
are, excluding the semi-Hinduized aborigines, the 
strongest Dravidian tribe in Bengal. They are 
the people known in the plains as Dhangar (hill- 
men), and are found in great numbers throughout 
the Chutia Nagpur division. The most numerous 
of the semi-Hinduized aboriginal tribes in lx)har- 
daga are the Bhuiya, the Kharwar, the Bhogto, and 
the Dosadh. Of lower classes of Hiiidirs, the 
most numerous are the Ahir, a pastoral caste ; 
the Kurmi, the great agricultural caste ; the 
Kamar, and after them the Teli, oilmen. It yields 
iron ore, gold, coal, lime, soapstone, lac, resin, 
catechu, tasar silk, oil-seeds, cotton, hides, food- 
grains, blankets, ropes. 

LOHIT, a branen of the Brahmaputra river 
which, after a winding course of about 7() miles, 
rejoins the parent river, thus forming the large 
alluvial island of Majuh Char or Kamlabar of 
280,000 acres. 

LOHRASB or Lohrasp, a king of the Medea, 
according to Mr. Masson, the patron of Zoroaster 
and of the Magian religion, who ho supposed 
occupied Bamian. It is surmised that the founda- 
tion of the city of Herat or Ilari was laid by J^oh- 
rasp, who was succeeded by Guslitasp. Gushtasp 
erected many buildiug^s thereon ; Beliman, after 
him, added greatly to the town, and Alexander 
put the finishing stroke to it. Vigne remarks 
that if the traditions of the Persians may be 
credited, wc should look to Bamian as the resid- 
ence of king Lohrasp, the patron of Zertusht 
and the Magian religion, but as these traditions 
have been banded down to us only through the 
romance of Firdusi, it is not possible to say what 
credence they deserve . — Mohun LaVs Travels^ p. 
2G3. 

LOI or Lui. Hind. Blanket, a woollen 
wrapper; these are of single, double, or triple 
breadths, ek-arz, do-arz, and tin-arz. Loi-kinar- 
dar has a coloured border, Loi-Knshgiri is a striped 
kind, and Loi-Lahori is made of Kabul wool at 
Lahore. 

LOI KAT’HONG, a Siamese festival on the 
Menam river, held on the loth day of the 12th 
month, when offerings of little rafts of plantain 
leaves, bearing lighted tapers, are launched into 
the river. 

LOIKOB, abori^nes of the east coast of 
Central Africa, divided into two tribes, the Wa- 
kuapi and the Masai, who are often at feud. 
They are pastoral, nomade, and predatory. They 
ore handsome, tall, light complexioned, and their 
women are prized in Arab narams. They wear 
leather dresses. They kill all prisoners. Their 
sacred place is the mountain KiJimanjaro, which 
overlooks their land and fertilizes the soil by its 
streams. There dwells the Engai, their god. 
They practise circumcision. 

LOKA, Sansk., Locum, Lat., a place, a sphere, 
and used to designate a region, as tri-loka, the 
three worlds, heaven, earth, and hell. In Hindu 
mythology, there are fourteen spheres, exclusive 


LOLTGO. 

of Naraka or Tartarus. Of these, seven arc upper 
spheres, viz. : — 

Bhur-loka or earth. 

Bhuvar-loka, atmosphere or firmament. 

Swar-Ioka or Swargo, heaven, tho sphere of the 
inferior deities. 

Mahardoka, tho region above the pole-star, tenanted 
by saints. 

Jana-loka, the sphere of the sons of Brahma. 

Tapa-loka, the region of devotion, abode of Kishi. 
Satya-loka or Brahma-loka, the region of truth and 
of Brahma, to which the pure are elevated. 

The seven redons below the earth are habita- 
tions of the snake -gods, and are as under, in the 
order of their tala or descent, viz. Atala, Vitala, 
Sutala, Kasatala, Talatala, Mahatala, and Patala. 

The Vaiahnava soctaries have instituted loka of 
their own, as V'aikuntha, the sphere of Vishnu, 
and Golaka, the region of Krishna. — IFiV-vom’s 
Glossary. 

LOKA, also Lok or Log. Sansk. Man, man- 
kind. Sahib-log, gentry, Europeans. 

LOKAKSHI was the son of Chitrakitu, who 
lived at Kanclu, but Lokakshi dwelt at Sri Saila. 
He inculcated the dictum, often quoted by Hindus, 
‘ The way of the Great One, that is to be followed.’ 
f)ne of the Smriti, also Lobayataka, one of tho 
Tantra, and an astrological work, are ascribed to 
his pen. — V/ard, iv. p. 50. 

l.OKA-M ATA, lit. mother of the world, a name 
of Lakshmi. 

LOKA-PALA, in Hinduism, the guardians of 
the world, are sometimes confounded with the 
deities presiding over the different cardinal points ; 
but this is not quite correct, and they are more 
properly the divinities who were appointed by 
Jlrahina upon the creation of the world, to act as 
rulers over the diflerent kinds of created things. 
Lists occur in several Puranas, and in the Hari- 
vaiisa portion of the Mahabharat . — Hindu Theatre^ 
ii. p. 218. 

LOKF, a mixed race near Mount Abu. The 
name is probably a corruption of the Hindi word 
Log, people. It is supposed that the Bhil race 
were the aborigines of Mount Abu and the 
neighbouring hills, but at some remote time 
became mixed with marauding Rajputs from the 
plains, and with the workmen who were sc long 
engaged in building the Dilwarra temples. This 
mixed race called themselves Loke, and are now 
in possession of almost all the land under cultiva- 
tion. See Abu. 

LOKMAN, according to some authors, took up 
his residence at Saba, in Yemen, about B.c. 1750, 
and, finding that the country was continually 
ravaged by impetuous mountain torrents, while 
at other times parched from drought, he built a 
dam across it. It was provided with thirty sluices, 
and, according to Pliny, the town became the 
mistress of cities and the diadem on the brow of 
the universe. See Mareb ; Saba. 

LOLIGO, the squid, one of the mollusca. The 
calamary, a species of Loligo, is luminous at 
night. Many species of squid can leap from the 
water and float through the air to some distance, 
like the flying fish. Loligo sagittatus is the 
flying squid. In China, the naked cephalopods 
are not only eaten fresh, but one species, a 
Loligo, forms in its dried state a considerable 
article of traffic. The preparation consists in 
removing the ink-bag without laying open the 
mantle. After all impurities ba\'e been removed 
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by water, the mollusc is Bubmitted to a Blight 

S rcBgure, and ultimately exposed to the sun. 

mall bundlefl of one catty weight are tied up 
with slips of rattan, and enclosed in cases holding 
ten catties and upwards. The pikul sells at the 
rate of 14 to 16 Spanish dollars. — ColUngwood^ 
Journal Ind. Arch. iv. p. 480; Morrison's Com- 
pendious History, p. 141 ; CrawfurePs Diet. p. 440 ; 
Bennett, ii. p. 280. 

LOLIUM ITALICUM, Italian rye-grass, affords 
fine fodder for cattle. Is a useful cold- weather 
green crop, and is well worthy of extensive culti- 
vation. The beat fodder grasses of Europe are 
usually dwarf species, or at least sucli as do not 
rise above four or five feet from the ground. 
The most esteemed are Lolium perenno, Fhleum, 
Festuca pratensis, Cynosurus cristatus, and various 
species of Poa and dwarf Fcstuca. 

LOMAKIA SCANDENS, the scandent Lomaria 
fern. The low lands near the mouths of rivers 
and nullahs, in Tenasserim, are often fantastically 
dressed with this species of I iomaria, which creeps 
up to the tc'ps of the tallest trees. — Mason. 

LOMASHA, author of a treatise on Hindu 
law, and of other three works lie was born at 
Saurashtra, but his lierniilage was at Chandra 
Shekara. — Ward, iv. p. 29. 

LOMBARD. Long beards gave a name to the 
liOinbard nation. A Sikh is never so much 
offended as when you touch him by the beard ; 
the great facial characteristic of manhood is never 
allowed by him to bo profaned by the razor. — Ti\ 
of Jlind. i. p. 3();i. 

LOMBOK, a fertile and populous island, divided 
from Bali by a narrow strait. The population 
consists chiefly of Sa&sak, Balinese, and Bugi. 
The Bugi reside upon the coasts. The raja of 
liombok has the title of Anak Agong, which 
means son of heaven. The indigenes are called 
Sassak. The people of Lombok believe that 
sonie men can turn themselves into crocodiles, 
which transformation they adopt in order to 
devour their enemies. The Sassuk are a Malay 
race, hardly differing from those of Malacca or 
Borneo, and have been converted to Muhatn- 
madanism. But the ruling race are Brahmanical, 
and from Bali. The men are jealous and strict 
with their wives; infidelity is punished by the 
couple being tied back to back and thrown into 
tlie sea, where crocodiles devour the bodies. 
Even a married woman accepting a flower or 
betel from a stranger has been punished by death 
witli the kris, and any one found without leave 
within the grounds of a house is kneed, and his 
body tlirown out to the street. The people 
frequently do ainok^ but it seems to be deliber- 
ately done. On one occasion a person doing amok 
kiU^ seventeen people before be could be killed. 

In war, a whole regiment will agree to amok, 
and then run on with such desperate resolution 
as to be very formidable to men less excited than 
themselves. 

Mr. Grawfurd considers the Lombok language 
to have a strong affinity with the Javanese. 
This is the termination in an easterly direction of 
the group of tongues which begins with Sumatra. 
According to Mr. I«ogan, Javan has a much 
broader, more forcible aspirate and primitive 
phonology than Malay, and the Javan group 
embraces Sundan, Maduran (with its dialect 
Bawian), and Ball. In Lotnlwk are beautiful 


grass-green doves, little crimson and black flowo^ 
pickers, large black cuckoos, metallic king-crowi, 
golden orioles, the jungle-fowl, the Pitta con- 
curna, the Megapodus Gouldii, small white cocka- 
toos, the Ptilotw honey-sucker, and the little 
yellow zosterops. In a pond at Guinong Sari, in 
Ijombok, the fish swam round after Mr. Wallaoe, 
expecting food. 

The Balinese may not eat beef, but Rubstitute 
for it pork. Both races eat buffalo flesh, goat's 
flesh, fish, and poultry. 

1 he raja of kataram is, by right of conquest, 
absolute sovereign of the island. The rajas of 
Mataram are, like their ancestors of Kawang, 
Assem, and Beliling, members of the Vaisya caste 
of Hindus. Although absolute monarchs, they 
nevertheless, of their own accord, in all important 
matters consult the principal gusti and ida of the 
country, some of whom are entrusted with the 
execution of what is resolved upon. 

In Lombok, wives niay suffer themselves to be 
burned after the death of their husbands; they are 
not compelled to it. They have the choice of 
allowing themselves to bo bjrned or krisod. The 
first is the more rare. 

The straits of Lombok are about 15 miles wide, 
but on the op|>osite sides of the straits the animals 
of various classes differ as greatly as the animals 
of iLe old and new world, not only in species, but 
in genera. 

LON, Hind., also Lun, GuJ., from Sanskrit 
La\an, salt. I^ona matti, salt land ; Ix>nar, a salt 
pit ; Lonari, salt maker ; Loni, the saline inflores- 
cence on damp walls. 

I^na, in Urdu, is a vinegar or acidulous Bait 
which forms on the leaves of the Ghana or Cicer 
arietinum. 

LONAU, a small town in the Buldana district 
of Berar, in lat. 19° 58' 50" N., long. 70° 83' E. ; 
population in 1867, 1865. It is a place of great 
antiquity, at the side of a lake, which in Hindu 
fable is the dwelling of Lonasur, a giant who was 
overcome in single combat by an incarnation of 
Vishnu, and around the edge of the lake basin are 
several old temples. The lake is at the bottom of 
a crater-like depression, about 610 feet below the 
level of the surrounding country, and its bottom 
18 8 miles in circumference, with a depth varying 
from 5 to 14 feet, according to the season of the 
year. Dr. Bmdley in 1851 is said to have found 
scoria and lava, 'the Sichel Hills terminate in the 
neighbourhood of I^jonar. The crater is a nearly 
circular depression, in a countiy composed of 
tabular and nodular basalt. From Lonar the 
Ivisaltic district extends to the 8.E. as for as 
Beder ; to the west, 200 miles to Bombay ; and 
northward, to the banks of the Nerbadda, near 
the ancient cities of Indoor and Mhysir, reported 
to have been buried at a remote period under 
volcanic eruptions. It is a great basaltic region, 
and the Sichel range passes in a south-east by east 
direction to the confluence of the Wardha and 
Goclavcry, and towards the Eastern Ghats. Hot 
‘ngs and streams, loaded with carbonate of 
S occur along the line of elevation of these 
mountains, at Mahoor, Urjunah, Kair, Byorah, and 
at Badracliellum, a short distance alwve the pass 
through which the Godavery reaches the alluvial 
plains of the east coast. Springs of clear soft 
water occur close to the lake. A stench of 
sulphuretted hydrogen is emitted by the lake 
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during the heat of the day, but flocks of duck and 
teal dot its surface. There are two saline springs 
near the centre of the lake, and about half a mile 
apart. These never become dry. It is supposed 
that the muriate of soda from this source, coming 
in contact with the carbonate of lime which 
abounds in the vicinity, causes the deposition of 
carbonate of soda or natron salt in a greater or 
less state of purity. The salt is raised by divers, 
who bring it up in their hands. It is much prized, 
and finds a ready sale in both Berars, Nagpur, 
Kandesh, and Poona. The lake was regularly 
worked up to 1836, in which year 2186 candies 
of the different salts were raised, valued at 
Rs. 60,081. In 1853, Major Johnston raised 86 
candies, valued at Rs. 1461*4. The sulphuretted 
hydroj^n, especially during the heat of the day, 
rises in millions of bubbles to the surface. The 
purest carbonate of soda or natron salt deposit is 
found close to the springs. The following are the 
names of the principal varieties : — 1. Dulla, car- 
bonate of soda, containing 83*8 per cent, of soda ; 

2. Nimmak Dulla, nearly pure salt, containing 92*8 

g jr cent, of chloride of sodium. Dulla and Nimmak 
ulla are used for dyeing silks, fixing colours, as 
medicine, and in the manufacture Of bangles, of 
which there are two manufactories near the lake, 
where 600 or 700 are made by each man daily. 

3. Khappul contains 72 per cent, of carbonate 
of soda, IS used in fixing the red dyes of cloths ; 

4. Pappreo contains 72 per cent, of carbonate of 
soda, is used in making bangles, in baking the 
cake called papar, and in medicine as an antacid ; 
5 and 6. Bhuski are neutral carbonates of soda, 
containing 29 and 27 per cent, left as a deposit 
on the margin of the lAe, and used in the manu- 
facture of soap. The average quantity is 213 
candies per annum, valued at Rs. 608. 

The water is clear and free from odoursj but 
the mud at the bottom is highly charged with 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Natron slowly forms under 
the mud. The water of the lake contains, besides 
a little potash, muriate of soda, 29 grains ; sesqui- 
carbonate of soda, 4*2; sulphate of soda, 0*1, in 
1000 grains of water. No lime or magnesia 
detect^ in it. 

Dulla, a carbonate of soda with a faint tr^e of muriate 
of soda, about 2 per cent, of impurities. 

Nimmak Dulla, nearly pure muriate of soda. 

Khappul, carbonate of soda, with water and about 2 per 
cent, of impurities. 

Pappree, nearly pure carbonate of soda. 

Maokhar, an impure salt containing carbonate of 


soda, 27 

Clay and sand, 30 

Water, about 17 

Common salt, 25 

Bhuski, a crude .impure substance containing 
neutral carbonate of soda, .... 26 

Insoluble matter, chiefly sand and clay, . 58 

Water, 16 

Common salt, . 2 

TVavertin, contains carbonate of lime, . .78 

Carbonate of magnesia, 4 

Insoluble matter with oxide of iron, etc., . . 9 

Chloride of sodium, 2 

Water, 3 


--^Carter^i Geological Papers on Western India, p. 
88; Dr«. G. Smith and J, E. Mayer in M, E. 
J. R, of 1867 ; A Paper by Dr, Buist in Trans, 
Bombay Gtog, Society, 

LONARI. Mahr. a caste whose occupation 
Is hewing wood, making charcoal, etc. 


LONDON, the chief town of England, where 
the minister who rules India has his office. His 
title is H.M. Secretary of State for India. 

LONG AN (Nephelium longanum, Hi;.). Fruits 
of China and the East Indian Islands, imported in 
small quantities, dried for dessert 
LONGEVITY. In most eastern countries, 

the aged amongst their fellow - citizens are 
much respected, and the Chinese have in 
their cities temples of longevity. The races 
occupying British India are short-lived com- 
pared with those of Britain, and advance more 
rapidly to old age, both physiologically and 
pathologically, yet Anwar - ud - Din is said to 
have fallen at Ambur, when upwards of ninety 
years old, probably lunar years. 

Rabbits live 7 years; squirrels and hares, 8 
years; a fox, 14 to 16 years; cats, about 16 
years ; a bear lives rarely more than 20 years ; 
a wolf likewise 20 yeai^s ; hogs the same ; the 
rhinoceros lives but 25 years ; cows live to about 
25 years. A horse has been known to live 62 
years, but the average duration is about 25 years. 
Of the longevity of snakes nothing is known. 
Lions live from 80 to 40 years ; though a lion of 
the Zoologicfil Gardens of London reached the 
age of 70 years. Tortoises live often up to 100 
years ; elephants live to a great age, for centuries 
even. When Alexander the Great had vanquished 
the Indian king Porus, he consecrated to the sun 
an elephant, which had fought courageously for 
this monarch, and named him Ajax. He set him 
at liberty after having attached to him an inscrip- 
tion. The animal was found 350 years after. 
Amongst birds, a pelican lives for 62 years; an 
eagle died at 103 ; and ravens and parrots have 
been known to attain to ages beyond 100 years. 
At Vienna, there is the skeleton of a swan which 
lived for 307 years. Dolphins and sword-fish 
reached the age of 80 years. Cuvier supposed 
that whales live 1000 years. The greatest age of 
man or animals is, however, far out-distancxd by 
that of some trees ; for instance, in the vast forests 
of North America veterans have fallen to the 
woodman’s axe whose age was to be reckoned 
not by hundreds, but by thousands of years. 
Amongst European trees the oak is the most 
celebrated for its longevity, and remarkable also 
for the slowness of its growth. In the forest of 
Hagenau is the oldest oak in Alsace, and, in all 
probability, the most aged tree in the entire 
world. According to ti^ition. Saint Arbogast 
had, in the 8th century, built his hermitage 
beneath the shade of its branches. The bucherons 
of the forest assign to it an existence of 13U0 
years. It stands in a very favourable situation, 
sheltered from the north wind ; it has been 
planted in a piece of ground watered by, a rivulet 
Not only the trunk, but also the principal branches, 
are completely hollow, which does not, however, 
prevent the oak from reassummg its livery of 

f recn with the advent of each new season. 

hroughout all the neighbourhood this antique 
tree is regarded as the emblem of strength and 
immutability. 

LONGICORNIA, the long-homed and long and 
narrow bodied group of l^etlee. They few on 
plants ; their larvae often burrow in the wood of 
trees. In the E. Indies are the genera of the 
families Trictenotomidse, Ceranibycidae. See 
Insects. 
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Mig, Lu-Kiu iu Chinese, islands to the N.E. of the 
. Malay. Patchit ^oup, consist of one large island sur* 
Maleal. rounded by many smaller ones. The large island 
• is well peopled, and extends from lat. 26“ 3^ to 

. bANSK. 2^0 ^3, ^ 34' to 128° 26' E., being 

. . Tam! 68 miles long and ai>out 10 or 12 miles broad. In 
- .. ... Tel. language and physical form, the Loo-Choo islanders 

This kind of pepper is the produce of a perennial resemble the Japanese, their Buddhism being more 
plant, a native of Bengal, Siam, and the Archi- imperfect, and their manners more simple. The 
pelago. The fruit is hottest in its immature state, people in the small islands between the Loo-Choo 
and is therefore gathered whilst ^een, and dried group and Formosa are Japanese rather than 
in the sun. It is met with in entire spikes about Malay. The largest of the islands in loveliness of 
an inch long, possessing a darkish-brown or grey landscape, as in the careful attention paid to 
colour. It has a weak aromatic odour, au in- agriculti:i c, looks like one vast enchanting garden, 
tensely fiery and pungent taste, and its properties The principal products of the group are rice, 
correspond closely with those of black pepper, millet, sugar, cotton, tobacco, indigo, and tea; of 
Long-pepper root, Pih-poh-mu, CifiN., Pipli- less importance, bananas, pine-apples, oranges, 
mul, Hind., in Chinn is deemed to be stimulant, peaches, and plums. Domestic animals are ducks, 
tonic, and peptic.— geese, swine, goats, cattle, and horses. The chief 
LONI or I^oonce is a term applied to several minerals ?>re iron, coal, and sulphur. The in- 
salt-water rivers in British India. One of them habitants make paper, clothe, coarse linens, 
rises in the Aravalli mountains, near Pokur, in earthen and lacquered wares, bricks, tobacco 
lat. 26° 37' N., and long. 74° 46' E. It runs west, pipes, and baskets. Their written character is 
nearly parallel with the Aravalli range, and entci-s Chinese For several centuries back, each suc- 
the Kunii of Cutcli by two mouths, the principal ccssive king has had to seek formal recognition 
of which is in lat. 24° 42' N., and long. 71° 11' E., from Japan, bat the Chinese cmperoi-s since the 
after a course of 320 miles. It receives the 15th century have claimed and exercised the pre- 
Rairee, 88 miles ; Sokree, 130 miles ; and about rogatives of investiture. Moreover, in virtue of 
19,000 square miles are drained. The river, not- dm tribute paid by the islanders, they have always 
withstanaing the great width of its bed, in some enjoyed certain j)rivilege8 granted by the Chinese 
parts of its upper course aj)|jear8 to be scarcely Government, and held by the latter to establish 
anywhere continuously navigable, being full of the virtual sovereignty of China, 
micaceous quartz-rock, banks low, and little LOOM, Nawl, Muhdka, Ahaii. ; Tant, Rach, 
above the surrounding level. Perhaps the most Ras, Hind. ; Aba Aba Kudu, Malay ; Mansaj, 
remarkable feature in the desert is the Loni or Plus. The hand-loom is to be seen in most 
Salt River of Marwar. It is the barrier between parts of 8.E. Asia and the Archipelago, but the 
the fertile lands and the desert ; and as it leaves fly-shuttle is rarely used. Both cotton and silk 
this country for the t’hul of the Chniihan race, it fabrics arc woven. During the period anterior 
divides that community, and forms a geographical to the great advance made by Jacquard, the con- 
demarcation ; the eastern portion being called trivances at the disposal of the weaver may be 
the Raj of Sooe-Bah, and the western part, divided into three classes. The simplest of these 
Parkur, or beyond the Khar, or Loni. — Report y consisted first of the use of healds for figure- 
Roj/al Cojnmission. weaving in any practicable number and order 

LONICERACEiE. Lindky. The honeysuckle without machines, as in weavmg satins, twills, 
tribe of plants, comprising the genera abelia, aidia, spots, or small figures. In the second, or diaper 
diacicarpium, leycestcria, lonicera, raastixia, poly- weaving (from the Latin Diasper), invented, it is 
osma, triosteum, sanibucus, and viburnum, thought, by tlie silk-weavers of Asia, and known 

Lonicera hypoleuca, Dnc., is the Kharmo, Kodi, in England in the 11th century, two or more 
of Chenab, and Zhiko, Rapesho, of 8utlej. divisions or sets of healds in harness were used, 

Lonicera Leschenaultii, Wall. Moulli-quedi, each division containing eight healds connected 
Tam, a twining villous shrub, native of the with treadles. By this system, tablecloths, shawls, 
Ncilgherrics ; found in many gardens of the and other fabrics of widely various design might 
Dekhan, where it grows iu great luxuriance ; it is be woven. In the third system, the warp was 
easily propagated by cuttings or layers. passed through two sots of harness, the first of 

Lonicera xylosteum is the Jin-tung and Kin- which formed the pattern, as it were, upon a laige 
yin-hwa of the Chinese. Its flowers, stalks, and scale, the second breaking it up into detail, and 
leaves are valued by the Chinese as a discutient completing the necessary minute intersecti^s. 
application to carbuncles, abscesses, swellings, 'This was known technically as the draw-loom, liie 
sores. Its dried flowers smell like tobacco. — merit of introducing perforated cards, generally 
Smith ; Jeffrey ; Riddell. claimed for Jacquard ( 1 801), has been traced bock 

LONKA, a sect of deist Hindus who worship to Bonchon who in 1726 employed a band of 
the * One ’ alone, and * not in temples made by pierced paper, pressed by a hand-bar against a 
hands,’ which they never enter. 'The mountain row of horizxintal wires, arranged like a comb, so 
top and sylvan solitude are deemed by them more as to carnr loops through the corresponding 
fitting places to pour forth their homage. They spaces. Improvements were made in 1728 by M, 
credit the missions of the twenty-four tirtbankara l^alcon, and in 1745 by Vaucanson. But frona the 
of the Jains, considering them as superior mortals, Jacquard machine may be said to have been 
whose sanctity and purity of life gained them the developed the entire series of complex ingenious 
divine favour and the reward of ‘ mookht,* or machinery which has given its marvellous expan - 
beatitude.— Tbe/’j? Travelsy p. 367. sion to the European weaver’s craft. Among the 

LOO-CHOO, called Kiu-Kiu in Japanese, and more marked stages of development stands the 
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LONG PEPPER, Chavica Roxburghii, 
Dar-filfil, . . , Arab. Lada-panjanir, 
Pih-iK)h, Pih-po-li, Chin. Tabi, .... 
Poivre long, . . , Fr. Filfil-daraz, . 
Lange pfeffer, . . Ger. Pippali Krishna, 

Pepili, Guj. Pimenta larga, 

Pepe Inngo, ... It. Tipili, . . . 
Chabai jawa, . . Malay. Pip—” 



LOOT. 


LORDS OF CREATOD BEINGS. 


iniroductioD, by Dr. Cartwright, in 1785, of the 
power>looin, to supersede manual labour, preceded, 
yet perhaps without his knowing it, by the models 
of De Gennes, Roberts, and Barber. There are 
not less than 700,000 power-looms at work in 
Great Britain, producing daily about 15,000 miles 
of cloth, and giving employment to 300,000 
weavers. 

I.Ace manufacture is the highest and most 
complicated of the processes of weaving. The 
first attempt of Mr. Heathcoat in his bobbin-net 
machine, patented in 1808, was followed up by 
the more consummate effort of his mechanical 
genius. The Levers machine, provided with a 
double-action of Jacquard apparatus, is chiefly 
employed in weaving guipure or narrow lace, 
though it can be arranged to produce lace of any 
width, and even shawls. The Levers lace frame 
fairly rcprcscMita the present sbvtc of the lace 
manufacture of Nottingham, and in it is reached 
ns yet the highest or culminating point in that 
important and attractive industry . — Barlow on 
}yeovi}if/. 

LOOT. Hind. Plunder. Lootce bazar literally 
signifies plundering the bazars or shops, bat it 
implies no more than a general rising of the in- 
habitants. This ancient usage is still preserved 
in Persia, — Malcolm's Persia^ ii. p. 0. 

LOPEZ SOAKEZ formed the first settlement 
in Ceylon in 1517. 

LOPHANTUS RUGOSUS. Smiih. Ho-hiang 
and Ho -ken, C»IN. Its rough leaves are used 
by the Chinese to scour metallic vessels, and 
arc given in infusion in disorders of the stomach 
and bowels.— 

liOlHIIADd^i, a family of fishes which includes 
the anglers, fishing- frog, or sea-devil, and the 
frog-fisheR. 

LOPllOBRANCHlI, an order of fishes com- 
prising the families Solenostoniidie, Syiignathid®, 
and Hippocampeuse, and these include the Ea.st 
Indian genera solcnostoina, synguathus, ichthyo- 
campuB, nannocampus, urocampus, doryichthus, 
ctelonotus, stigmatophora, neropnis, protocampus, 
gastrotokeus, solenoguathus, phyllopteryx, acea- 
tronura, and liippocampus. 

LOPHOPETALUM AVIGHTIANUM. Amt. 
Balpale, Can, A large handsome tree of the 
Western Ghats, from Cape Comorin to the Bom- 
bay ghats. It grows hi the moist forests in the 
plains of South Canara (at Parapa), but it. also 
ascends the ghats to an elevation of 3000 feet; 
its timber is much esteemed by the natives.— 
Befldome^ FI. Sylv. 

LOPHOPHORUS IMPEYANUS. Lath. The 
monal pheasant of the Himalaya. It is double 
the size of the pheasartt of Great Britain. The 
male has a crest of great beauty, head and throat 
hag metallic green, wings and plumage steel- 
blue, and tail reddish-brown. The hen bird is 
smaller, of a dull brown, and white throat. 

LOPHOSPERMUM SCANDENS. Don. A 
beautiful climbing plant with largo purple or 
rose-coloured bcll-sbapcd flowers. It is of fast 
growth, and well adapted for covering trellis- 
work. — Riddell; Jeffrey . 

LOPHOTIDiE, a family of fishes of the one 
genus, lophotus. See Fishes. 

LOPISIP BARK, a dye-wood of Celebes and 
other islands of the Eastern Archipelago. Lopisip 
bark, buuchong bulu wood, and the gaju gum 


(from undescribed plants), have been introduced 
into England. They arc said to furnish excellent 
dyes in tlie Asiatic Islands. Native dyes from 
Arakan have also been imported, viz. tliittcl and 
thedan, yielding red dyes; ting-nget and reros, 
affording dark-purple dyes ; and thit-nan-weng, a 
chocolate dye. 

LOQUAT. 

Eriobotrya Japomca,Ztfid. | Mespilus Japonicus, Tknn. 
La-kuh, Yung-mai, Chin. | Yang-ma, . . . Chin, 

This small tree of Japan and China has been 
introduced all over the Dekhan, the Panjab, and 
New South Wales. It bears fruit twice in the 
year, and is highly esteemed both for desserts and 
preserves. The finest is the second crop, at the 
end of the cold season, and requires protection 
day and night from birds and flying foxes. The 
fruit is of a yellow colour, with thin skin, a sweet 
acid pulp, one or two seeds in the centre, — some- 
times more. The seeds grow easily. It is very 
common in China, and Fortune found it growing 
along with peaches, plums, oranges, the Chinese 
gooseberry Averrhoa carambola, the wanghec 
Oookia punctata, and the longan and lecchcc. In 
China, the fruits of Citrus olivaeformis and C. 
Madureiisis are also called Lu-kuh. — Fortnin^ Tea 
Districts^ pp. 7, 30 ; Drs. Riddell. Irvine. 

LORANTHACEJr, the mistletoe group of 
shrubs, almost invariably parasitical upon other 
plants, with leaves usually opposite, thick, and 
fleshy. In tropical countries species abound, 
some with large, brilliantly-coloured flowers. In 
India they are found in the moun(4ain8 of Nepal, 
the two Peninsulas, and the Archipelago, and 
have above 400 species, in the genera loranthus, 
Bchopfia, and viscum. Roxburgh described eight 
species, and Wight eleven. 

Lor.anthus globosus, Jloxh. 

Ckota mauJn, . . Bkno. | Kcnncli itti kanni, . Can. 

A ramous, shrubby parasite which grows on 
trees in Bengal. 

Loranthus longiflorus, Desr. 

Piind, . Bea.s, Kangra. I Banda, .... Panjar. 
Parand, . Beas, Bavi. j Amut, .... Sdteej. 

A handsome parasite, with branches Boinctimes 
6 or 7 feet long, large broad leaves, and orange - 
coloured flowers. It is found in the Pan jab 
Himalaya, chiefly on the eastern rivers, from 1500 
to 3000 feet, and occasionally higher. — Dr. J. L. 
Stewart. 

LORCHA, a vessel in use in the Chinese seas, 
sometimes employed in war. 

LORI), P. B., an Assistant-Surgeon of the 
Bombay army, author of Memoir on Kuiiduz ; on 
the Trade with Turkestan ; on the Sheep and 
Goats of Kabul ; on the Tribes of the Khaibar ; 
and a Visit to the Plain of Koh-i-Daman, Ghor- 
band, and Hindu Kush. Also author of Medical 
Memoirs on the Plain of the Indus, in Bom. Goo. 
Trans., 1836, 1838, i. p. 293 ; on the Medicines 
found in tlie Bazars of Sind, in Bom. Med. and 
Phys. Trans, iv. p. 127. He was killed in battle 
at Parwandara, in 1841. 

LORD OF THE OXEN, or Shora-pati, a title 
of the king who drove Serairamis back across the 
Indus. 

I J)RD OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT, a title 
of the king of Burma. See Titles. 

LORDS OF CREATED BEINGS. Menu de- 
scribes these as being produced by one of the 
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Hindu tmd, but in a legend they are ascribed to 
the ioint powers of the three great personified 
attributes of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. They 
are in places called Muni, in other passages they 
are ^nsidered as Brahmadica, or rrajapati, and 
as RishL — Jfoor, p. 91, 

LORD’S PRAYER, a form of prayer recom- 
mended by the Messiah to his disciples. It is 
often repeated by Christians in their supplications 
to the Almighty. It was published in 1648 in 
14 languages, by Bibliandk) ; in 1591 in 26 
languages, by Rocca (Bibliotheca Apostolica 
Vaticana, a fratre Angelo Roccha, Roms? 1691, 
4to); in 1692 in 40 languages, by Megiserus 
(Specimen XL. Linguarum et Dialectorum ab 
Hieronymo Megisero h diverais auctoribus col- 
lectaoum quibus Oratio Dominica est expressa, 
Francofurti 1692) ; in 169S in 60 languages, hj 
the same author (Oratio Dominica L. mversis 
linguis, cura H. Megiseri, Francofurti 1693, 
8vo). The Bible has been printed and distri- 
buted in India in 25 different languages, in ten 
of which between 100,000 and 600,000 copies 
have been printed, and in Tamil 1,660,950 have 
been issued since 1706, when the Bible was 
printed in that language. The Bible waj printed 
and issued in Bengali in 1796, and in Malealam 
in 1816. The whole of the copies printed in the 
25 Indian languages is 4,772,621. 

LORI, in the Jummoo territory, a religious 
festival, in which a kid is beheaded and offered 
to the fire. — Drew, The Northern Barrier. 

LORIES or Lorikeets are birds of the tribe 
Scansores, family Psittacidse, sub-family Loriinae, 
and genus Loriculus. 

L vernalis, Sparrm., the Indian lorikeet, is of 
a grass-green colour, is known as the latkan or 
pendent, because in captivity they commonly rest 
and sleep pendent from the wire roof of their 
cage. This one occurs in Malabar, Travancore, 
Dharwar, the Sub-Himalaya, Assam, Sylhet, and 
Burma ; and they are commonly known as love 
birds, a name also ^plied to the A^pornis of 
Africa, Psittacula of S. America, and Trichoglossus 

{ )umilu8 of Australia. L. Asiaticus is a Ceylon 
ori ; L. gaJgulus of the Malay Peninsula, and 
others in China and the Archipelago. Some of 
them have bright colours, 

* Gay, sparkling lories, such as gleam between 
The crimson nowers of the ooi^ tree 
In the warm isles of India’s sunny sea.’ 

A lori of Fiji, Domicella solitaria, is one of the 
most beautiful parrots. A very handsome scarlet 
lori was obtained by Macgillivray, closely allied 
to Lorius domicellus, a bird widely spread over 
the Indian Archipelago. — Jerdon ; Macgillivray' s 
Voyage, i. p. 211. 

LORIS GRACILIS. Geoff. 

Stenops gracilis, V. Boev, I Theiranga, . . . Tam. 
Nama-theivanga, Singh. | Dewantsi pilli, . . Tel. 

The Loris gracilis inhabits S. India and Ceylon. 
It is a species of a genus of mammals, belonging 
to tlie family liemuridae. Its Tamil name, theiv- 
auga, means thin-bodied ; and hence a deformed 
child or an emaciated person has the same 
epithet applied. The light- coloured variety of the 
loris in ueylon has a spot on its forehead, some- 
what resembling the namam, or mark worn by 
the worsbipjiers of Vishnu, and from this peculi- 
arity it is distinguished as the Naina-tha. Its 


eyes are eidj’aoted by the Singhalese as charms, 
and for love potions. — Jerdon; Tennent; Horefidd. 

LO-SA, or Lo-sa, or Lok-sah, Chin., is the 
term applied to the branches of the Chinese green 
dye plant, when tied up in fagots for sale to the 
dyer. But there are two kii^s of such faggots, 
one termed pa-hi-lo-sa, or white-skinned green 
vine branch, and the other hom-hi-lo-sa, red 
skinned green vine branch. Father Helot states 
that the people of Ckmton, on whose mountains 
the plant grows, call it lieu-lo-chou, willow 
green tree. Fortune states that a farmer near 
Hong-tcheou-fu, who had some plantations of 
the cultivated Rhamnus, named it loh-sah and 
soh-loh-sliu. Mr. Sinclair gives hwuy-chiang-chi, 
or lee-chi, as the name of a bark used in Foh-kien 
for dyeing cotton green. The Hong-pi-lo-chou 
has all the characteristics of a wild imrub. The 
magnificent lustre is only obtained after immer- 
sion in tne infuinon of the pe-pi-lo-chou. At 
Ay^, Father Helot was assured that the lo-kao 
was prepared from the bark of the pe-pi, and 
the dyers of Kbiu-tcheou-fu describea a process 
fur dyeing silks and cottons with the pe-pi only. 
It would seem that the pe-pi alone yields violet, 
blue, and green, according to circumstances, and 
a peculiar kind of the lo-kao or green dye on 
'doth of a watery green tending to azure, with 
lime cr alum ; that the hong-pi yields a yellow 
to impart a green to the colour, and that the 

10- kao is impure if the admixture of this yellow 
be in too great a proportion. The shrubs from 
which the gr een dye is obtained are thorny. The 
Rhamni indigenous to China arc — 

K. crenatui, and Znccarini, Japan. 

K. globoauB, Bunge, North China. 

K. lineatuB, Lour., Berohemia Loureiriana, De Cand,, 
China, Cochin-China. 

Rhamnus tinctorius of China differs from R. 
dilorrmhoruB only in the shape of the calyx. 

M. De Caisne told M. Rondot that an English 
horticulturist had reared a scrophularaceous plant, 
which had been sent to him as the Lo-za. 

Ma-ly is the name of a tree growing wild in the 
province of Hit-cheou, the bark of which is used 
to dye common cloths. 

Toxocarpus WightianuB, Hooker, is the Asclepias 
curoBsavica of Lour. It is called in Chinese Ma- 

11- kiu. 

The Chinese have two modes of dyeing green, 
first, with the flowers of the hoai-hoa and indigo ; 
second, by indigo alone. 

LO-BHU. It is know'n that, in transacting 
business before the commencement of the Chinese 
monarchy, little cords were used, with sliding 
knots, each of which had its particular signifi- 
cation. These are represented in two tables by 
the Chinese, called Ho-tu and Lo-shu. The first 
colonics who inhabited Szc-chuen had no other 
literature besides some arithmetical sets of 
counters made with little knotted cords, in imi- 
tation of a string of round beads, with whi^ 
they calculated and made up all their accounts in 
commerce. — Ast/ey's Voyages, iv. p. 194 ; Luh^ 
bock, (hig. of Civil, pp. 29-31. 

LOTA. Hind. A small metal j)Ot, m^e of 
brass or copper or iron tinned, used for drinking 
and ablution W Hindus and Muhammadans. 

IA)TOPHA(iI, an ancient people represented 
as living on tlie coast of Africa, near the Syrtes 
(Herod, iv. 177), and so named from theii* eating 
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tlio lotus. Homer says that whoever ate of the into all the ornaments of brass vessels used b 
lotus lost all desire of returning to their own the temples ; it is alluded to in the most popular 
country. It has been eupi^ed to be the fruit of poems, and their poets say that the lotus was 
Zizyphus (Z. napeca). Mungo Park found a dyed by Uie blood of Siva that flowed from the 
spec^ of Zizvpnus in the interior of Africa, wound made by the arrow of Kama, the Indian 
which forms a l^ge tree with yellow farbaceous Cupid, as in Midsummer Nightie Dream, Act il 
berries of a deUcious taste. The natives convert . I where the bolt ol Onpid f.U ; 

them into a sort of bread, by exposing them some it fell upon a little weitem flow< 

days to the sun, and afterwards poundmg them Before, n^-white. now purple with Love’s wound, 

gently in a mortar until the farinaceous part is And maidens call it love-inddleness.* 

separated from the stone. This meal is then Moore sang of the water lilies — 

mixed with a little water, and formed into cakes, « virgin lilies, all the night 

which when dried in the sun resemble the sweetest Bathing their beauties b the lake 

gingerbread. The fruit of several species of That they may rise more fresh and bright 

Zizyphus is eaten in India. One kmd, commonly When their beloved sun’s awake.' 

known by the name Ber, forme a moderate-sized In the Ratnavali, or the Necklace, — a Sanskrit 
tree in a cultivated state, with oval fruit of a play written in the 12th century, — Yasantnka 
yellowish or reddish colour, and about the size says to his lady-love ; * My beloved Sagarika, thy 
or somewhat smaller than a common plum, which countenance is as radiant as the moon ; thy eyes 
is much esteemed. The taste is mild and sweet, are two lotus-buds ; thy hand is the full-blown 
with a slight degree of acidity, probably commg flower, and thy arms its graceful filaments.' In 
nearer to the taste of dates than any other fruit Hindu theogony, the lotus floating on the water 
Id Persian works, Berri and Jharri are given as is an emblem of the world ; the whole plant 
its Hindustani, Kinar and Khial as its Persian, signifies both the earth its two prinoip^ of 
and Sidr as its Arabic name, with Nebbe for the fecundation. 

fruit. The fruit of the wild kind is dried and In Japanese mythology we find the goddess 
powdered, as was done with the lotus of the Quan-won represented sitting upon the same 
Lotophagi. This powder, in Arabic, is called a(i]iiatio plant In China, the deity upon the lotus 
Savik-un-Nebbek ; in Persian, Arud-i-Kinar ; in the midst of waters has been long a favourite 
and ill Hindi, Ber-Chuni. The Egyptian lote tree emblem ; and the god Vishnu, in Hindu mytho- 
is the handakuk misrl — Eng. Cyc. logy, is still represented in the same manner. In 

LOTUS. connection with this diluvian emblem, Diana is 

Nufar .... Aiiab. Nilofar .... Pers. ®ootioned by Strabo, Artemidorus, and Paus- 

Piidma podoo,’ . Beno! Kamahl, Padma, ! Sansk. anias, by the title of Limnatis, or the maritime 

Koinol, Ponghuj, „ Tamare, . . . Tam. deity. In an ancient inscription in Gruter, she is 

Ueu-ngau, . . . Chin. Yerra tamare, . . Tel. also called Regina undarum, queen of the waves ; 

Aiubuj, S^gwel, Hind, Tellaui padmam, . . „ Orpheus invokes her under the appellation of 

Lotus is a name given to three plants ; the preserver of ships. It is possible that an eastern 
Nelumbium Bpeciosum, or Egyptian lotus, figured legend may have given origin to the transfor- 
ou the ancient monuments of Egypt and India, niatioii of the nymph Lotis flying from Priapus 
ift now extinct in Egypt, but grows in the south into the AqUatica lotus.—Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 
of Asia and in the islands of the Archipelago; p. 341. See Nelumbium ; Nympheea; Padma. 
one lotus of the ancients was the Melilotus oflQcin- liOUISIADE ARCHIPEJAGO is S.E. of New 
alis, and the lotus of tlio Lotophagi is by some Guinea. It extends about 400 miles in length, 
thought to be the fruit of the Zizyphus lotus, by about 160 miles in breadth, where broadest. 
J h d/ontaineSy but by Munby supposed to be that The centre of the Archipelago is under lat. 
of Nitraria tridentata, called Damouch by the 10"* S., and long. 152° 25' E. The islands are 
Arabs of the desert of Soussa, near Tunis. Its inhabited by a black Papuan race with woolly 
berries have intoxicating qualities. hair, and Macgillivray described the natives as 

With the ancient Egyptians, and after them dark copper coloured, the hair nearly all frizzled 
with the Buddhists and Hindus up to the present out into a mop, in some instances of prodigious 
day, in India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, China, and size. The physiognomy varied much ; the nose 
jH{^n, the lotus flower of the Nymphmapubescens, was narrower and more prominent, the mouth 
WilUe.y has been an emblem of peculiar sanctity, smaller, the lips thinner, the eyes more distant, 
It is the Indian or Egyptian lotus. Its large the eyebrows less overhanging, the forehead 
white flowers have a vinous smell N. rubra, higher, but not broader than in the Australian ; 
lloxh.y and N. versicolor, Itoxh. are also of India ; one man, whose head was shaven, had his fore- 
as also N. cduUs, D. (?., the roots of which aro head narrow and receding, appearing as if arti- 
eaten and medicinal ficially flattened, thereby giving great prominence 

The Nile was a sacred river; many of its plants, and width to the hinder part of the skull ; and 
i\H the Faba iBgyptiaca, a species of bean, and the lie often observed the same configuration of head 
Nymphssa, were sacred also ; and the former on combined with dark-coloured skin and diminutive 
account of its resemblance to a boat, and tlie latter stature. None had the artificial prominent scars 
from its well-known quality of always floating on the body peculiar to the Australians, or wanted 
above the surface of the water, were adopted very any of the front teeth, but the septum of the 
generally ns symbols of the ark. The Egyptian nose was perforate to admit an ornament of 
priests were accustomed to crown themselvos with polished shell, pointed and slightly turned up at 
the lotus. The lily of 1 Kings vii. 26, the each end. The lobe of the ear was slit, the hole 
cmblotn of the Israelites, is supposed to be the being either kept distended by a large plug ^ 
lotus. roUed-up loaf, apparently of the banana, or hong 

The lotus flower among the Hindos enters with thm circuit ear-rings made of the ground- 
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down end of a cone-shell (Conus millcpunctatus) dye that brilliant colour which it assumes under 
one and a half inches in diameter^ with a central the influence of artificial light. The fruit, at 
hole and a slit leading to the edge. A piece of least that o£i the R. cldorophorus, probably yields 
cloth-like substance, the dried leaf of the pan- a green colouring matter analogous to the bladder 
danus or some palm, was used by all, passed green, and diffenng from the true green dye both 
between the legs, and secured in front and oehind in colour and properties. The (fhinese declare 
to a narrow waistband. Several of the Mega- tliat other species of the same genus have dyeing 
podiuB duperreyi were seen by Mr. Macgillivray properties. The pe-piu-lo-chou is the R. cbloro- 
m the Louisiade Archipelago. — Macgillivray^ s phorus, De Caintie^ and the hong - pi • to *• ohou 
Voyage^ i. p. 189. the R. utilis, but until some European chemist 

LOUK-KA. The green dye of China, louk-ka, shall have diset vered traces of the green dye in 
lo-kao, or king-lok, w^ first made known to some of the parts of the plants, the liowers, t^ 
Europe in 1845. Its price in China has continued berries, the seeds, the leaves, the bark, or the 
steady at 24 dollars the catty. In China, the root, it cannot be asserted that the plants are 
p^ecn cloths dyed by this material are called really those the Chinese use to dye thciroottons 
liou-sai, but are known to the trade as so-lo-pou, with or from which they prepare tlie lo-kao, 
green colour cloth, when dyed by the bark ; Some European plants dye a green colour ; the 
nghiou-lo -80 (green nyinphacia colour) and nghiou- blue-flowered Scabiosa is used for that purpose 
lo-pou (green nymphaea cloth), that is, cloth in Sweden ; the Melissa officinalis yields, under 
dyed with the lo-kao of the colour of the leaves the action of spirits of wine, a permanent green 
of the nymphaea. Each piece of liou-sai is one dye, and the Mercurialis porennis yields a per- 
foot or one foot one inch broad, and in 1848 manent blue-green. The green dyes from the 
cost from 60 to 53 cents. In addition to the lo- Ruellia, Juaticia tinctoria. Lour. ; Adenostemma 
kao, the French consul, M. Montigny, sent one tinctorium, Cass,; Sjvnseviera laite-virens, Ham,f 
green dye-stuff called pih-chou-clle, ton catties Asclepias tingens, Roxh. ; Melissa officinalis, 
of which cost 4920 sapequos ; and another called have not yet been examined. Various 

toiig-loh, green paint, said to be prepared from plants stated to yield a green dye colouring 
no-me, fifty catties of which exxst 20,800 sapcqiies. matter havi* been examined, bu\- in vain, for 
Lo-kao or lou-kao, in Chinese signifies green the green dye of Cliina. These are the Aruodo 
glue or green lac, and all who sent sample's of phragmitis, Lin7i. ; the artichoke, deadly night- 
tho green dye itself, call it lo-koa or lo-kiao. shade, wild chervil, asli tree, lucerne, Lycopersi- 
In Canton it is louk-ko; in Foli-kien, liok-koa cum eaculontum, Mill.; Mercurialis percuiiis, 
and lek-ko. The first consideraMe coiiHignimuit Linn. ; Konabea arborea, Blanco ; the groundsel, 
of the green dye was received in Paris in 1853, i.ml the common field clover. M. Michel obtained 
since wliich date it has become an article of tolerable greens from the berries of K. catharticus, 
trade. At the Universal Exliibition held at Paris Z//o/., and K. alaternus, JJnn.^ but not improving 
in 1855, samples of green dye were exposed, and by artificial liglit. lie found that cloth taken 
Dr. Hoyle subsequently stated that there were out of the balli with a Hglit nmikeeu dye, and 
three kinds of the green dye of China, or green placed at night on the grass, had assumed towards 
indigo from China, from Burma, and from Assam, morning, and long before it was exposed to the 
That from the valley of the Brahmaputra, in mys of the sun, a deep green colour. A damp 
Assam, is called rourn, aud is extnicted from a atmosphere and dew were found to increase the 
species of Ruellia. This plant, or a nearly allied intensity of the tint. The lower side near the 
species, is cultivated with the same object in Pegu grass was scarcely at all coloured, and a cloth 
and Burma. It is altogether different from the left all night in a dark room was found in the 
bila-roum, the product of thi' Wrightia tinctoria, morning to bo unchanged. M. Pereoz found the 
IL Brown. Others point to the K. comosa, Hoxh., fruit of a buckthorn to yield a pretty lilac on 
aud the Butersca ulmifolia, De (L MM. Edan aud silk. The green fruit of the R. infectorius, Linn. 
Reiiii ill 1854 roporttd that they had procured a (Avignon tierries; R. saxatilis, Linn.\ Persian 
very fine green from the fruit of the lo-za, but were berries of K. alatcruus, Zorn., and K. amygda- 
unsucccssful in regard to the bark. Mr. Fortune linus. Drsf., afford a yi;lIow colour. The fruit of 
informed M. Edan that without doubt the bark of the R. frangula, Zimi., gathered in July and 
the lo-za was employed to furnish the stuff with August before they are ripe, yield, according to 
whicli to dye cloth green, and that tlm fruit was Dambourney and Lcuchs, a fast and brilliant 
used in the preparation of green paiitt for jiaper. yellow ; according to Buchoz, a green ; and when 
'rhi^se points were repeated by M. Kemi in 1855. they are ripe, in September and October, they 
All the expc'riments hitherto made with the bark dye a purplish-blue without any mordant, imd 
and the leaves of tlie Khamnus chlorophorus and green, violet and blue violet or blue, according 
K. utilis have not been decisive. M. l^ersoz had to the nature of the mordant emnloyed. Dam- 
succoeded in extracting a yellow dye from the bourney obtained on wool, from the juice of the 
biu-k of K. chlorophorus and the berries of the ripe berries fermented, very fine and fast greens, 
R. utilis, but he could not discover a trace of varying from an ap[»Ie to a dark green. The 
the green dye in the extracts prepared from the colouring matter of the berries of the R. infeo* 
berries of both kinds, which were sent to him lorius is yellow Wore they are ripe, and dwk 
by the Agri- Horticultural Society of India, nurple-rcd so soon ns they have attained matimty. 
Nevertheless the united testimony of Fathers lluchoz notices similar peculiarity in the fruit of 
Helot aud Aymeri, MM. Arnaudtizon, Edkins, the K. catiiarticus ; before ripening it yields a 
Fortune, and Kemi, is to the effect tlmt it is the saffron red ; after maturity, a green, known as a 
bark of the branches, and perhaps also of the bladder green, aud still later a scarlet According 
roots of the R. clilorophorus and R, utilis, but to Woldstein and Kitaible, the green berries of 
especially of the former, that gives to the green R. tiuctorius have dyeing properties similar to 
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thote of the fruit of R. oatharticuBt but more quail, of an aah colour, with black apots, its eyes 
esteemed by the dyers. inner bark of R of a brilliant black, and surrounded with a bright 
infeotorius dyes yellow, when fresh ; brown- red, sky-blue rim. Its legs are covered with long 
when dry. The dry bark of the R. frangula rough hair, and its feet resemble those of the 
yields a brown or dark red, and the fresh a green lizard, and are covered with a shell so hard 
yellow dye ; *aud the root as well as the bark and as to resist the sharpest knife. This singular 
see^ of R. catharticus, a vellow and volatile creature is called by me Chinese Loung-kio, that 
colour, named Rbamno-xanthine, which is dis- is, draron^s foot. They generally arrive in great 
solved by the alkalies, and converted into a flocks From the north, especially when much snow 
magnificent purple. The bark of R. catharticus has fallen, flying with astonishiug rapidity, so 
and R. alaterous dye yellow ; the wood of the that the movement of their wings is like a shower 
latter species dyes dark-blue, and the root of R of hail. When caught, they are extremely fierce, 
mfectoriua a brown. The leaves of R. alatemus — Huc^s Journey ^ p. 92. 

yield a yellow colour, and those of R frangula LOUREIKO, J. de. Father Loureiro, a native 
a greenish-yellow. A mixture of the cuttings of Portugal, author of the Flora Cochin -Chinensis, 
of R alatemus, which yield a dark-blue, with 1 vol., 1790, resided for 36 years in the kingdom 
the fresh bark of the same buckthorn and of R of Cochin - China, whither he proceeded as' a 
catharticus, R. frangula, and R. infeotorius, which missionary ; but finding that Europeans were not 
contain a yellow colouring matter, ought to permitted to reside there without good cause, he 
produce a green. The European Rhamni contain entered the service of the king as chief matho- 
a volatile principle, and nearly the same changes matician and naturalist The Flora Cochin- 
take place in the colouring matter of the several Chinensis was published at Lisbon, in 2 volumes 
species, from red to violet, to blue, to green, and quarto, in 1790 ; and a second edition, edited by 
to yellow. The lo-kao possesses similar qualities ; Willdenow, with a few notes, appeared in octavo, 
and it is possible that the green dye, so remarkable at Berlin, in 1793. In the herbarium of the 
when exposed to light, is a compound of blue and British Museum there are several small collections, 
yellow having separately the same property, and which are of great importance to the Indian 
united in the bark of K. chlorophorus. But M. botanist, especially one containing many of 
Rondot suspects that the supplementary yellow Loureiro’s plants, which are not readily recog- 
requisite to produce the green of lo-kao is not nisable, at all events as to species, by the descrip- 
obtained from one of the Rhamni, but from the tions in the Flora Cochin-Chinensis. There are 
hoang-chi, the fruit of Gardenia, or the boai-hoa, also considerable numbers of specimens forwarded 
the fiower-bud of the Styphnolobium Japonicum. ‘ to Sir Joseph Banks by Roxburgh, Hamilton, and 
In 1866, when Mr. Robert Fortune was sent to Russell, which are occasionally of use in determin- 
China by the E. I. Company to procure tea plants ing the species described by Roxburgh. The 
for the nurseries in the Himcdaya, he was par- British Museum also contains Kouig's collections 
ticularly directed to give his attention to plants and manuscripts, Kaempfer's Japan and other 
of that country stated to produce a green dye. plants, and Hermann's herbarium. — Hooker and 
Accordingly he sent seeds and samples to the 71iom}ton*8 Flora Indica. 

Agri-Horticultural Society of Bengal, from which LOUSE. Jeo, Hikd. Of these there are 
numerous plants were forwarded to all parts four kinds, — head louse, Pediculus capitis ; body 
India. It seems established that the trees louse, P. corporis; louse of sick persons, P. 
from which the green dve is prepared are two tabescentium ; and pubic louse, P. pubis, 
species of Rhamni, one wild, called oy the Chinese Lice are parasites of the mammalia, with climb- 
white skin, and which grows in abundance in the ing feet, terminated by pincers, by which they 
vicinity of Kiahing and Niiigpo. The other is seize the hair of the animals on which they live, 
called yellow skin by the Chinese, is cultivated at Their eggs are known os nits. They are hatched 
Tsoh-k^u-pang, where some thirty men are em- at the end of five or six days, and reproduce at 
ployed in the preparation of the dye-stuff. The the end of eighteen days. Phthirius pnbie has 
fiowers, leaves, roots, bark, and fruit have all b^en found only on white races. In the Salt 
been indicated as the part of the plant fi*om Range, the Ajuga bracteata is used to kill lice, 
which the lo-kao was prepareil. Mr. Fortune Wood lice are of the order Isopode crustaceans, 
sent to India and to England plants of both the of the family Cloportidm. 
cultivated and wild species. The wild species is The flea is the Pulex irritans of man ; P. canis, 
a shrub, and is called honi-bi-lo-za, from the P. musculus, and P. vespertilionis are of the dog» 
circumstance that when its bark is boiled in water mouse, and bat. In the sandy, rocky parts of 
a white scum is formed, which subsequently India, P. irritans is the flea ; they are very 
passes to rose-hom-bi, meaning red scum bark, numerous. The Hematopinus tenuirostris flea 
The pe-pi-lo-chou, or R chlorophorus, is culti- attacks horses. There is a species of Podiciuus 
vated between lat. 26° and 36^ N., but more peculiar to monkeys. — Van Beneden, 
especially about lat. 30° and 31° N. The hong- LOVE-APPLE, or tomato, the Lycopersicum 
pi-lo-chou, or R. chlorophorus, is mentioned as esculentum, is a native of South America, and of a 
high as lat. 39° N., and down to lat. 30° This genus of the same family as potatoes. . There are 
seems the hardier buckthorn, and capable of two sorts, single and double ; they may be sown 
^thstanding the severe frosts of Che-li, but it immediately the rains commence, in beds ; after- 
is evident that both species exist in abundance in wards transplanted in rows, two feet apart, and 
the northern parts of the province of Che-kiang, trailed upon sticks of a strong description. If 
over a space of 46 square miles. — Report on the the soil is good, they will grow to seven or eight 
Green iJw of China. feet in height. The double are the finest, and if 

LOUNG-KIO, a bird of Cbinoae Tartary, de- sown in June, ripen in October. The lower 
scribed by M, Hue. It is about the size of a branches should be pruned, and a succession of 
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crops may be kept op until April. The small 
single tomato, with a slight protection from the 
dry winds, will continue until the rains. — Jeffrey. 

LOW, Colonel JAMES, an officer of the 
Madras army, long employed in the civil admini- 
stration of the Straits Settlements. He wrote 
Treatises on Siamese Grammar, Literature, and 
Government, on Buddha, on the Phrabat, on the 
Laws of Siam, and on the Soil and Agiculture of 
Penang. 

LOWER BENGAL, a term applied to the 
districts in the proximity of Calcutta. The Lower 
Provinces, another term in use, comprise Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa. Their area is 193.198 square 
miles, and, in 1881, population 69,536,861. 
The Bengal part is intersected by numerous 
branches of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, the 
chief of which are the Hoogly, formed by the 
junction of the Bhagirathi and Jellinghi ; the 
Matabanga, a branch of the Ganges ; the Mutlah, 
a mouth of the Ganges ; the Kosi, a tributary of 
the Ganges ; and the Damuda, a tributary of the 
Hoogly. 

L’K PUKHTUN, also L’r Pushtun, a term 
applied by the Afghan race to their language. 

LU. Chin. A gong. 

LUANG PHRA BANG, a Laos district on the 
Mei-kong, whicii has largely extended its powers 
towards the north, and carries on trade with Siam, 
Cochin-China, and a Chinese race called Lo-Lo. 

LUBAN, from Greek Libauos, benjamin ; Oli- 
banum ; resin of Boswellia thurifera, frank- 
incense ; Styrax benzoin. Boswellia serrata, also 
Styra.x benzoin, yield gum benjauun, used as a 
stimulant, and eaten in betel leaves. The attar 
or perfumers of India sublime the benzoin acid 
very purely, and administer it as an aphrodisiac ; 
one seer costs from two rupees to two and a half. 
The gum-resin of the Boswellia thurifera is also 
considered as luban by the community , — Geni 
Med, Top, p. 144. 

LUBANAH. Hind. A caste of agriculturists, 
also grain carriers, settled in Bagur and Kantul ; 
they live in villages, sometimes mingling with 
other cultivators, and sometimes having a village 
exclusively to themsc'lvcs. They are Sudra Hindus, 
originally from Gujerat, and are a quiet and in- 
offensive race, differing widely from the Brinjara, 
though engaged in tlie same trade. Brinjara 
have settled down as agriculturists on waste 
tracts. Tljey are very careful and tlirifty culti- 
vators. There are numerous colonies of them 
along the right bank of the Ravi. — Malcolm's 
Central India^ ii. p. 152. 

LUBB-US-SIiAK, a book of travels, by Abu 
Talib. See Literature. 

LIJBU, a people apart from the Malays of 
Menangkabau. They build houses like the Mnlavs. 
One of their towns is Lubu Sipeking. The Lubu 
eat fruit, maize, dogs, monki‘ys, and Hiiakes, but 
never rice. They are slaves to the raja of Achccu. 
Lubu Raja ]^>cak rises 6200 feet above tlio sea. 
It is the highest in the Batta land. 

LU-BYO-LAI-TIIEK-KAIA. Buum. Court- 
iog time. Burmese girls receive their bachelor 
acquaintances at 8 I’.M. A lamp placed in their 
casement intimates that they are at home. An 
old bachelor (Ijoo-byu hoiiig) or old maid (Apyo- 
hoing) is unknown. 

LUCAN IDAfi, the group of stag beetles; the 
mandibles of the mules are very large. The larvae 


feed on wood, the beetles on sap. Of all the 
beetles, Lucanus oervus is the most destructive to 
living trees. Their larvae live for three and four years 
in that state in tlie interior of the trunks of oaks, 
and about Naini Tal, barely one in ten trees escape 
from their attacks. They bore circular ohambers, 
penetrating to the heart of the stem, winding into 
various passages, both up and down the trunk. 

If felled logs be immersed in water, the larvae are 
destroyed. These and the larvae of Prionus 
bex ties seem exclusively to attach themselves to 
the oak as their habitation. See Insect^ 
LUCERNE, Medicago sativa. Rishlm, Shasta, 
Pers. In Afghamstan, lucerne and a trefoil called 
sbaftal are grown for fodder. Panicum Italicura 
(arzun) and P. niiliacum are also grown for 
fodder. Lucerne is sown in spring and autumn ; 
grows to perfection in three months, after which 
it can be cut once a fortnight. The plant is often 
ten or fifteen years old. Sbaftal can be cut in 
three months, and never lasts longer than three 
years . — Mac Gregor. 

LUCHA. riiND. A necklace worn tight 
round the neck ; a skein or bunch of gold wire or 
silk, etc. 

LUCK k the post tense and past participle of 
ilio Anglo-Saxon Lmccan, to catch, and moans 
an /thing caught ; thus tlie haul of the fisherman 
would Iw his luck. The word used by the Hindu 
for luck is the name of the goddess Luchmi or 
l^akshmi, or from the Sanskrit word Luchmee. 
The Hindu phrase, she is the Lutchmee to her 
man, signiffes that she is the source of good luck 
to her husband. — Tr, Hind. ii. p. 344. 

LUCKNOAV or Likbnau, the capiUil city of 
the province of Oudh, situated on both banks 
of the river Gumti, in lat. 26° 61' 40" N., and 
long. 80° 58' 10" E. Area, 13 square miles; 
population in 1881, 261,303 persons. Lucknow 
was not, by the most probable accounts, founded 
before the time of raja Jye-chand of Kanouj, tlio 
downfall of whoso kingdom, at the hands of 
Shahab-ud-Din in a.d. 1194, saw the lost of the 
Hindu dynasties of Northern India. Owners of the 
Oudh country, before the early Rajput and Muham- 
madan settlers, were tribes of Bhai, Arakh, and 
Pasi. At present the non-Hindu Pasi, Chamar, 
are numerous; other tribes being Ahir, Brahman, 
Kshatriya, Kach’hi, Kurmi, and Lodha, with 
Miihaniinadans. Tlie Hindus form by far the 
greatest portion of the agricultural classes. Saadat 
Khan, founder of the last Oudh kingdom, began 
life as a Persian merchant of Naishapur, and ended 
it as the greatest warrior of his age, except 
perhaps Ahmad Shah. He became subahdar of 
Oudh in a.d. 1732. Before his death he had made 
Oudh practically au independent principality. 
Even in his old age he retained his poraonal 
strength aud liis military skill; and his Hindu 
foes recorded with awe how he slow in single 
combat Bhagwant Singh Khichi, and how his 
troops, when almost beaUm, rushed again to the 
connict where the long white beard of their chief 
led the van of tlie battle. 

Ghazi-ud-Din Hyder, son of Saadat Ali Khan 
(1814), was the first of his line who bore the 
name of padshah or king. For a hundred years, 
until Uie middle of tlie 19th century, it was the 
capital of a great Muhammadan kingdom. It 
was then assumed by the British ; but it is still 
the centre of rno<lern Indian life, the leading city 
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of uative fashion, and the chief school of Indian 
music, grammar, and Muaalman theology. It 
was taken by the Indian rebels in 1857. It was 
entered on the 25th August 1857 by Generals Have- 
lock and Outram, and was relieved by General 
Havelock on the 25th September 1857. The 
second relief of Lucknow was effected by Sir 
Colin Campbell on the 17th November 1857 ; its 
final capture occurred on the 19 th March 1858. 
Lucknow was so named by Rama, in compliment 
to his brother Lakshman. The most remarkable 
objects arid the Imambara in the eastern Gothic 
style, erected to the memory of Asof-ud-Dowla. 
It consists of buildings of great extent, in two 
courts ; in the inner is the tomb of the founder, 
on which are placed his turband and sword ; the 
Rumi Darwazah or Constantinople gate ; the 
tomb of Nawab Saadat Ali ; the tomb of general 
Claude Marti ne ; the palace called Dil Kuwa. 

LUCKPUT, a fort miles in circumference, on 
the bank of the Koree river, at the western ex- 
tremity of Cutch. The stones from which it was 
built had been taken from Wagam-chaora-ka- 
Ghar, a ruined city of the Chaora Rajputs. 

LUCULIA GRATISSIMA. Sweet. Grows 
in profusion on the dry micaceous rocks at the 
Tambur river in East Nepal ; in great abundance 
on Nag-Ariun and some of the other smaller hills 
in the valley of Nepal; also at Bechiaco and 
Kulakan. It delights in exposed, rather naked 
situations, blossoming, according to the situations 
where it is found, nearly the whole year round. 
It is also found on the Pandua Hills in Sylhet, 
flowering in the month of September. Wallich 
aays it is^ impossible to conceive anything more 
beautiful than this tree when covered with its 
numerous rounded panicles of pink-coloured very 
frugiant large blossoms. Its locality and affinity 
are interesting, particularly when coupled with 
the prevalence in the same mountains of two 
other geneia, Hymenodictyon and Hyinenopogon, 
belonging to the same sub -tribe Eucinchoneie, 
and therefore equally allied to the true cinchonas ; 
all indicating the part of the Indian territory 
where these valuable plants might most certainly 
bo grown, and yield a profitable article of com- 
merce. L. pinceana makes a gorgeous show in 
the Khassya Hills in October. — Ho'^ker, Him. 
Jour. ii. p. 286 ; Wallich^ Tent. FI. Nepal, 
i. 21. 

LUD or Ludi, a Semitic race, the original in- 
habitants of Asia Minor, Pontus, and Cappadocia 
as far as the Halys, where the historical Lydians 
were seated. The race which settled west of 
Arphaxad is the representative of the Semitics 
who went into Asia Minor and settled there, but 
afterwards passed the Halys, when they founded 
the Lydian empire. 

lilJDHIANA, a town in the Panjab, in lat. 30® 
55' 26" N., and long. 53® 36' E., with a population 
of 44,163, tlie greater number being Muhamma- 
dans. The Jat rank first both in number and 
in agricultural importance; they form one-third 
of the whole population, and nearly two-thirds of 
tiio cultivating class. As a race, the Jat are 
patient, laborious, and enterprising. The Rajputs 
cluster thickly in the fertile strip by the bank of 
the Sutlej. 'I'hough they hold the richest portion 
of the district, they are here, as elsewhere, careless 
and improvident cultivators, and ill fitted for any 
but a predatory regime. 


The mercantile classes are represented by 
Kshatriya and Banya, also Kashmiri, employed 
in weaving shawls and woollen goods. The town 
was founded in 1480 by two of the Lodld race 
(then ruling at Dehli), from whom it derives its 
name. It gives its name to a revenue district. 
The shrine of a Muhammadan saint, Shaikh Abdul 
Kadir-i- Jalani, yearly attracts an important reli- 
gious gathering, frequented by Hindus and Muaal- 
mans alike. — Imp. Gaz. 

LUDWIGIA PARVIFLORA. Roxh. i. p. 419. 
L. juuiseoidea, Wall, L. rapositifolia, Linn. 

L. diffusa, Ham. L. Zeylanica, Pert. 

L. perennis, Linn. Juisiiea oaryophyllBBS, L. 

Bun lubunga, . Bxno. j Karambu, . . Maleal. 

This plant grows in Bengal, the Peninsula of 
India, and is common in stagnant water, in Tenas- 
scrim. It is used in medicine. — Mason. 

LUDZU country extends westward beyond 
the Noukiang, and is inhabited by a tri^ of 
that name. Their village consists of a dozen 
log-houses. The Ludzu are barbarous in their 
habits and mode of life. Except the Christian 
converts, who have adopted the ordinary Chinese 
costume, and who are industrious and peaceable 
cultivators, the rest of the tribe are a terror to 
their neighbours, against whom they carry on a 
continual warfare. In religion tney sacrifice 
fowls to propitiate the evil spirit. In appearance 
they are darker than any others of the neighbour- 
ing tribes, and wear their hair long. Their 
costume consists of a girdle of cotton cloth or 
skins ; at least the warriors of the tribe, on their 
way to fight in Yunnan, had no other garments, 
except a few of the leaders, who wore cloaks of 
leopard, goat, or fox skins Imnging from their 
shoulders. Their arms, like those of the other 
tribes, consisted of knives brought from the 
Khamti country, on the borders of Assam, spears 
and crossbows. They owe no allegiance and pay 
no tribute to the Chinese authorities, but occa- 
sioually serve as voluntary allies for the sake of 
plunder, and could muster about 1200 fighting 
men. 

LUFFA AMARA. Roxh. 

L. plukenetiana, Ser., in D. C. Prodromus. 
Tito-dbundhul, . Bxno. Adavi bira, . Tkl. 

Lutfe amere, . . . Fa. Chedu bira, . 

Luffa bittere, . . Ger. Bendu birakai, 

Kurolla, .... Hind. 

The Luffa genus of plants, belonging to the 
natural order Cucurbitocese, owes its name to the 
Arabic word for L. iEgyjitiaca, viz. louff, loof. 

Every part of L. amara is remarkably bitter, 
the fruit is violently cathartic and emetic. The 
juice of the l oasted young fruit is applied to the 
temples by the natives to cure hea^he. 'The 
ripe seeds, either in infusion or substance, are used 
as emetics and purgatives. — Roxh. iii. p..715. 

LUFFA FOSTIDA. Cav. 

L. aoutangula, Roxh. | Oucumii aoutangului, L. 
Jhingo, .... Bsnq. Piohingah, . . Malkal. 
Tha-bwat-nha<wai, Buau. Pikunkai, . . . Tam. 
Turai, Chaul-turai, Hind. Birakaia, .... Til. 
Kalitori, Jhinga, . „ 

This gourd may be easily recognised by its ten 
sharp ridges; with a little butter, p^per, and 
salt, it is little inferior to green peas. 'The leaves 
are a favourite pot-horb, and are esteemed very 
wholesome. — Mason; Roxh. Voigt. 
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LUFFA PENTANDRA. 

L. jEgyptiaca, - ? I 

L. catupicinna, Scr. | 

Dliundhui-ghooea) Binq. i Purula, Porol, 


K. , W, Ic, 

L. petola, 8er, 


Tha-bwat, 
(«u8ali*turai, . 
( iiiiaturai, 
Uliia-tori, . . 


Purula, Porol, . Hind 
Palo, .... Nepal 
Dukh. Khyar, .... Pemb. 

Hind, Tun Sind. 

Neti bira, Nune bira, Tel. 


its importauce induced the king of Sakuigor for 
some time to reside there. From Lukut, good 
Malay paths lead to the Langat on the one side, 
and Simujong on the other.-^, Ind. Arch.^ 1860. 

LULL Pers. a dancing girl, a kept woman, 


a common woman. 


Five-stamened, much cultivated in the rains. 


LULLETPUR, in Bundelkhand, noted for the 
ferruginous spherules which oocur in the sandstone 


It is a long gourd with a striped skin, considered strata there. 

by the natives a delicious vegetable. When quite LUMINOSITY Sea water, in the deep, is 
ripe within, it has no pulp, but is di-y and filled of a deep violet- blue, but often in the ccean are 
with netted filDres, very much interwoven. It is seen luminous sparks or points of light ; also a 
used in Turkish baths as a scrubber. It is a soft, liquid, general, and wide-spread effulgence, 
useful product, is of easy culture, and should be Occasionally are moon-shaped patches of steady 
trained on a raised mundwa or platform, similar light and instantaneous recurrent flashes, and a 


to the snake-gourd, etc. 

L. pentandra, L. acutangula, L. clavata, and 
L. racemosa are cultivated or found wild in all 
[jarts of India. — Genl. Med. Top. ; 0*Sh. ; Roxh. 
LUGGUN. Hind. A large flat hollow basin. 


milky sea is often seen. There are many minute 
ocean creatures, Entomostracaand others, which are 
luminous at night. Often the globular Noctilucm 
are to be seen ; they ar^ 3^7 ^ ^ 

diameter, and Pyrosoma are also supposed to be 

mi.- - Ml A. 1 


LUGGUR or Laghar, fem^e hawk ; Juggur or causes. The cause of a milky sea is not known, 
Jaghar, male ; native of Sind, with dark eyes, but a bucket of water brought up from one had 
They are trained for the season, and then let a small Entomostraca, Megalopas, minute Medussp, 


loose ; the Falco juggur. — Gray. 


small Porpitee, Fteropods, Annelids, Globigerina), 


LUGH AR, a well-affected tribe of Afghans etc., and all night the Crustacese gave forth bright 
who live near the Kosah tribe, partly in the hills spots of luminous light. It is the small Orustaoee 
and partly in the plains. Their coimtry extends (Eutomostraca) and small Medusee (Medusidse) 
from Fidore southwards about 80 miles. In these which ft 2 em to exhibit the more prominent lumin- 
hills is situated the town of Lukkee Surwar, a ous properties ; not the larger Medusm (Lucer- 
placo venerated by both Hindus and Muhainma- naridm), as Aurelia, Pelagia, Rbizostoma, etc. ; 
(Ians. An annual fair is held here. The pass the Physophoridfie, the Porpita or Velella, nor the 
wliich runs by this point is one of the cnief Physalia, or Portuguese man-of-war. The Pro- 
thoroughfares to Kandahar, and the i-outc traverses tozom, Noctilucce, however, retain their luminosity 
tiu‘ Kliutraii country to the westward. The Khu- so long as they retain organic contractility. In the 
Iran and the Kosah were greatly favoured by the majority of cases of luminous annelids, the light 
government of Sawun Mull, who desired to use manifests itself in scintillations along the course 
them as a counterpoise against other tribes. of the muscles alone, and only during their con- 

IjLTGMAN is 8Uppo.sed to have been Aisop. traction. The Squalus fulgens of the South Seas 

LUI-SHIN, according to the Chinese, is the gives forth a bright phosphorescent li^ht, reaem- 
spiiit that presides over thunder. This figure has bling that of the Pyrosoma. The tunicated mol- 
the wings, lieak, and talons of an eagle. In his right lusc Pyrosoma gives foilh a livid greenish phos- 
haml he holds a mall(!t, to strike the kettledrums phorescent glow. The Saljw, Cleodora, and other 
wiili wliich he is surrounded, whose noise is in- points or dots are luminous. On the night of 
lemlctl to convey the idea of thunder, whilst his October 80, 1772, Dr. Foster saw a very beautiful 


left is filled with a volume of undulating lines, 
very much resembling those in the hands of some 
of the (Jreeiaii .lupiters, and evidently meant to 
e.oiivey the same idea, namely, tliat of the thunder- 


exhibition of this sort of sea-light off the Cape 
of Good Hope, at a few miles* distance from tne 
shore, and while a fresli galo blew. Upon examin- 
ing the water on whicli it was displayed, he was 


bolt or lightning . — liaron Macartney^s Embassy^ i. convinced that it jn’oceeded from living animal- 


p. 88. 

LUK is the Haluch word for a pass or defile, 
called Kohtul in Persian. — Potiinyer^ Trav. 151. 
LUKH. Hind. A reed or flag, which is much 


cules. i)r. Sparniauu, in the years 1772 and 
1775, observed Mollusca and Medusa) in such 
masses near the surface of the ocean, and moving 
with such a rising and falling motion, as seemed 


used to make floor-mats, lesembling the matting perfectly adecpiato to the production of the 


nuide out of Typha elephautina in the plains.- 
Powell’s Handbook. 


phenomenon. The Noctilucie of the ocean are 
so minute, that seventy of them ranged in a line 


liUKKEFi, a nuige of hills in Sind, length would only make an inch, and millions could bo 
aUmt 50 miles, runs S.E. from Jutteel towards contaimd in a wine-glass. 


Hyderabad. The centre of the range is in lat. 
2fi‘* N., and long. 67® 50' E. Highest part, 1500 
to 2000 feet. Between Lukkee and Sehwan'the 
mountains have a nearly perpendicular face, 


JiiiiumouM appeal lUices at sea, observed by Dr. 
Bennett in tlie South Pacufic, were caused by 
Mexhism, species of Sal}»a. Pyrosoma, Cancer, and 
8eo)jeluK. The molluscs, Nereis nuetiluca, Medusa 


U)wards the Indus above 600 feet high. They I pelagiai, rar. II, and the Monophoru uoctiluca, 


are of recent formation, and contain a profusion when alive, during pleasure emit a wealc | 
of marine exuviu). Huge fissures traverse this phoric light, geiienuly of a bluish colour. 


when alive, during pleasure emit a weak phos- 
phoric light, generally of a bluish colour. Ixi 


range, and hot springs and sulphureous exhala- July 1858, between lat. 12" ami 18® N., and long, 
tioiis me of frequent occurrence. See Hot 50® and 65® E., when the Poiiiiisular and Oriental 


Springs; Khaibar. 


SU^aiiier Madras was on her voyage to Aden, with 


liUKUT is tlie chief tin-producing basin in the sea very high during a gale, at midnight the 
Um: rtouHi of tlie Malay Peninsula. It has a large horizon was visible all round. The 8i% waa of the 
impulutioii of f1iim‘se, Malays, and Biiiua, and faiuU^st green colour, almost like milk. The 



LUMNITZERA BACEMOSA. 


LUNATIC. 


luminouB SoopeluB BiellAtas, Bennett^ occurs in 
the Pacific. 

Luminous snark is Squalus fulgens, Bennett 
In B dark apartment at night the entire surface 
emitted a vivid and greenish phosphorescent 
gleam, which faded away after the shark di^. 

Luminosity of land animals is exhibited in the 
fire-fly, the glow-worm, among the Myriapoda, 
and ^e luminous centipede, Geophilus fulgens. 
In Australia it occurs in a species of A^ricus, 
which gives out a pale livid light With the 
glow-worm (Lampyns) there is neither combus- 
tion nor phosphorus, but the light is the product 
of a nervous apparatus, and dependent on the 
will of the animal. A species of Agaricus of 
Australia emits light sufficient to show the time 
on a watch.— in Jam, Ed, Jour, v. p. 
328 ; M, de Qaatrefagee^ Kolliker^ quoted hv 
CoUingwood ; Bennett's Gatherings ; Niebuhrs 
Travels^ i. p. 441 ; Hartwig. 

LUMNITZERA RACEMOSA. Willd, 

Jussiaoa racemoaa, RoiU, 

Pctaloma alternifolia. Roxh. 

Combretum altcrnifolium, Herb,, Madr, 
Pyrrhanthua albua. WaU, 

Bruguiera MadagHScarensis, JRheede, D.C, 
Hmaing, Yen-yai, Bukm. j Kara kundal, . Malxal. 

This tree grows in Madagascar, in the delta 
of the Ganges, on the banks of salt-water creeks, 
on the western coast of India, and Malay Penin- 
sula. Its strong and durable wood is used for 
posts and other puiposes in house-building, but, 
m Calcutta, chiefly for fuel — Hoxh, FI, Ind, 

LUMRl orNumri or Luka is a grand subdivision 
of the Baluch race, and is mentioned by Abul Fazl 
as ranking next to the Kulmani, and being able 
to bring into the field 800 cavalry and 7000 in- 
fantry. The Lumri are also styled Luka, a familiar 
term for fox, and are affirmed to bo of Jit origin. 

The country of the Bulfut tribe of Lumri 
extends in the direction of Kurachee until, parallel 
to Tatta, they are met by the Jukia, another 
Baluch tribe. The Bulfut boast of comprising 
12,000 khana or families, and as many fighting 
men. The Bulfut tribe are denominated Lumri 
Barani, in contradistinction to the Lumri tribes of 
Las, called Lassi. In the public records of Sind 
they are called Namadi, by which designation 
they are mentioned in the treaty between Nadir 
Shah and Muhammad Shah of Dehli. There are 
two important divisions, the Bappakhani and Uie 
Amalani. The Lumri are addicted to the use of 
opium. — Masson's Journeys, ii. p. 152. 

LUNAR RAGES. The Rajput races of India, 
who trace their descent or ori^ from the moon, 
Soma, or Chandra, through x adu or Jadu, are 
called Yadava. It has eight branches, of which 
the Jhareja and Bhatti in Cutch and Jeysulmir 
ore the most powerful. The dynasties which 
succeeded the great beacons of the Solar and 
Lunar races, are three in number, — let, The 
Suryavansa, descendants of Rama ; 2d, The Indu- 
vaiisa, descendants of Pandu through Yudishthra ; 
3d, The Induvansa, descendants of Jarasandha, 
monarch of Rajgraha. The Bha^vat and Agui 
Parana are the authorities for the lines from Rama 
and Jarasandha ; while that of Panda is from the 
Raj-Tarinmni and Rajao. The descendants of 
Knshna and Arjuna carried down the Lunar line 
of Indian chieftainB, as the Cushites and Lavites 
from Cush and Lava, sons of Rama, carried down 
that of the Sun. 


The earliest settlement of the Aryan race in 
India lay probably in that portion of the Panjab 
which surrounds the upper waters of the Sarsuti 
or Saraswati river, in the Doab they founded 
the famous city of Hastinapur, the capital of the 
Lunar race, who also ruled at Muttra, Kasi or 
Benares, Magadha, and Behar. The Solar race, 
on the other hand, gave princes to Ayodhya in 
Southern Oudh, and founded colonies in many 
parts of the North-Western Provinces. The 
Vedas show us the Aryan settlements as almost 
confined to the upper basin of the Ganges and 
the Jumna, with a few outlying branches in 
Tirhut, AVestem Bengal, the Yindbyan Hills, and 
the Nerbadda valley; while the south of the 
Peninsula still remained almost entirely in the 
hands of the Dravidiaus. Throughout the whole 
historical period, the Upper Gangetic valley re- 
tained its position as the chief seat of the Aryan 
supremacy in India, and afterwards the centre of 
the Moghul empire at Dehli or Agra. 

The earliest traditions of the North-Western 
Provinces cluster round the city of Hastinapur, 
on the Ganges, in Meerut district, the ancient 
metropolis of the Pandavas. Only a few shape- 
less mounds now mark the site where lived the 
children of the moon, the descendants of Bharata, 
whose great war is chronicled in the Hindu epic 
of the Mababharata. The poem deals chiefly with 
the conflict between the five Pandavas, sons of 
Pandu, and founders of Indraprastha (see Dehli 
City), and the Kauravas, who held the older 
capital of Hastinapur. These events, if not ab- 
solutely mythical, may be assigned to the 15th 
century B.c. But the earliest empire in this 
portion of Upper India of which any certain 
monuments remain, was that of the Buddhist 
dynasty of Magadha. The founder of the Buddh- 
ist creed, Sakya Muni, was born at Kapila in 
B.C. 598, and died at Kassia in Gorakhpur dis- 
trict in 543. After his death, the creed which he 
had preached spread rapidly over Hindustan, ^d 
became for many centuries the dominant religion 
of the Aryan race. See Rajput ; Solar Race. 

LUNAR ZODIAC. As well as a solar, the 
Hindus have a lunar zodiac, divided into twenty- 
eight mansions, called Nakshatra, and believed to 
have been so divided or invented by Daksba, a 
mythological son of Brahma ; hence their poetical 
astronomy feign these Nakshatra to be toe off- 
spring of daughters of Daksha, and, as diurnally 
receiving the moon in his ethereal journey, to be 
the wives of Chandra. Of these wives, Chandra 
is fabled to have the greatest affection for Rohini, 
the fourth daughter of Daksha, who, on the com- 
plaint of the majority of this point^ partiality, 
cursed Chandra with a consumption that con- 
tinued 15 days ; but on his due repentance his 
strength and power were eventually restored. Thu 
meaning of this story, which is detailed in the 
Siva Parana, is an Elusion to the waning and 
waxing moon. Chandra, like the western Luuus, 
is somewhat proverbial for inconstancy, and tales 
are related of his adulterous communication of 
his influences to the radiant spouses of others of 
the heavenly host. 

LUNATIC. 

Majzub, . . . Arab. | Majnuh, . , . Hihd. 

Lunatiquo, . . . Fr. | Lunatico, . . , IT., 8r. 

Mundsuchtige, . . Gkr. AluiuUlo, 

Dewima, . . . Hind. | Puiti, Tam. 
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In Asiatic countries lunatics arc numerous. St, 
Luke, viii. 27, mentions that ‘ there met him out 
of the city a certain man, which Imd devils long 
time, and ware no clothes, neither abode in any 
house, but in the tombs.’ A deranged person at 
liberty in the streets is almost a singular object 
in Britain, but it is a very common sight in India, 
where such unfortunate beings wander about in 
all manner of dresses, frequently without any 
dress at iJl; some perish while wandering from 
place to place. The numbers returned in the 
1881 census were 60,828 males and 80,776 females. 
They are not held in any reverence by Hindus, and 
in but little by Indian Muhammadans. In Arabia 
and in Egypt they are more objects of awe, and 
Lane devotes several pages to noticing that there 
the idiot or fool is vulgarly considered an especial 
favourite of heaven. 

LITNAWARA, capital of Lunawara State, 
Rewa Kanta, Bombay ; a fortified town, situated 
in Mat. 23° 8' 80^ N., and long. 73° 39' 30" E., 
about 4 miles east of the confluence of the Mahi 
and Panam rivers. — Imp. Gaz. 

LUNGA. Hind. In Kangra, a method of rice 
cultivation by sowing seeds broadcast. 

LUNGAR. Hind. Literally anclior. A string 
of flowers or leaves. Lungar-nikalua, a Muoam- 
madan ceremony. See Langar. 

LUNGl or Loongeeor Lihunga. Hind. Long 
pieces of cloth made of silk, or silk and cotton, 
used as sashes or turbands, or as a scarf thrown 
over the shoulders and upper parts of the body, 
01 wrapped around the lower part of tlie body. 
Some of them, the manufacture of Sind, are very 
beautiful and rich, where the loom-mado goods con- 
sist of turband, dhoti, lungi, kainrband, and sarce. 

Many of the borders of the lungis, dhotis, and 
sarees are like plain silk ribbons; in some iustanccs 
corded or ribbed, in others flat. Thosarec, boonee, 
bafta, jore, ekpatm, gomcha, etc., of Dacca are 
now entirely made of imported British yarn. — 
Pvttiuf/er's Travels; Burton. 

LUNG-KUH, dragon’s bones, also an herb, 

LUNG NAOU HEANG, dragon’s brain per- 
fume. Borneo camphor, product of Dryabalauops 
camphora of Borneo and Sumatra. 

LuNG-NGAU, the dragon's-eye fruit of China. 

LUNGOTI. Hind. A narrow strip of cloth 
worn in India by Hindus and Muhamadans, which 
is passed betw'een the thighs, and tucked in before 
and behind to a waist string. It is worn by the 
men and boys of all the races in British India, 
whose habits of life necessitate their appearing 
uncovered in public. The women and a^ls of 
British India, however poor, never wear the lun- 
goti ; but girls wear, suspended from a string, a 
silver or gold ornament, shaped like a leaf of Ficus | 
religiosa. 

LUNG-TAN, literally dragon’s tail, gentian or 
other bitter root ; the root of a species of Ery- 
thraea. — Smith, 

LUNG WONG, the dragon king, is the rain god 
of the Chinese. He is worshipped on the Ist and 
loth of each lunar mouth, with sacrifices of a 
sheep, a pig, aud fowls ; but the great ceremonials 
are at the spring and autumnal equinoxes. In 
seasons of orought, intercessory service extends 
over three days. — Gray, p. 146. 

LUP or Luff, Hind., is as much as two hands 
joined can hold, Uie Scotch go wpan ; but in Benares, 
Dehli, and the Doab, it means only one handful ; 


in Scotcli, luff or Joof signifies the hollow of the 
hand, and hence is derived the term love, used in 
the scale of the game of whist, when the adver- 
saries score none. It originally meant that they 
have so many love (luff), i.e. so many in hand. — 
Jamieson's Scottish Diet. ; Elliot^ Supp. Gloss. 

I LUPINUS ALBUS. Zurmish, Turmuz, Hind., 
said to be broug^ht from Egypt, and us^ as a 
carminative, and said to be useful in leprosy and 
internal heat The small blue-white lupin, rose 
lupin, and Egyptian, flower freely. Some of the 
spec’es are very w;ommon in Egypt, and grown for 
food, the seed being ground into flour.— Powc//; 
RMcll. 

LU-PU. Chin. The civil and criminal courts 
of justice in China. The government of China 
is conducted by the Nuy Ko, or interior council 
chamber, in which iliere are four chief councillors, 
two of them Tartars and two Chinese, who bear 
the titles of Choung-tbang and Ko-laoii. The 
Tartar minister presides. The lu-pu are six 
boards for the conduct of governmeni, business, 
and the provinces of the country are each under 
a governor, or, where two provinces are united, 
a governor- general. 

i.UKI, a honselesb migratory race in Persia, in 
many I’esjfocts with a marked affinity to the gypsies 
of Europe. They speak a dialect peculiar to thern- 
selvv^s, having a king to each troop, and are noto- 
rious for kidnapping and pilfering. Their f.'ivourite 
pastimes are drinking, dancing, and music. Doth 
inea and women dress in the most fantastic way 
they can devise, adorning themselves with feathers, 
skins, berries, shells, and other baubles. They are 
impudent and immodest in demeanour, ami ad- 
dicted to every species of vice. They pretend to 
be Muhammadans, but they are avowedly indiffer- 
ent about it. — J*ottiu(]ers Travels^ Belnchisinn and 
Sindc, p. 163. 

LURISTAN, a province of Persia which extends 
westward for about 270 miles, from the bonlersof 
Pars, in lat. 31° 51' N., to those of Kerrnanshah, 
about lat. 34° 6' N., with an ordinary width of about 
70 miles. Luristan is divided into two provinces, 
Luri-buzurg and Luri-kuchuk, or the Greater and 
Lesser Luristan. The former is the mountainous 
country of the Bakhtiari, stretching from the 
frontiers of Ears to the river Dizful; the latter 
is situated between the river and the plains of 
Assyria, being bounded to the north and south by 
Kermausbah and Susiana. The province of Luri- 
kuchuk is a^in subdivided into two districts, 
Pesh-koh and Pusht-i-koh, Cis and Trans- Alpine 
Luristan, referriog to the great chain of Zagros. 
The Luristan mountains west of Irak, between 
Shuster and Isfahan, and from Shuster to near 
Kertnansbab, are occupied by the Bakhtiari 
tribe, who often wander to other parts. The 
Mehmasani have branches in Scistan and the 
bills of Luristan. Luristan-kuebuk is bounded on 
the north by Burujird and Kerrnanshah ; the river 
Dizful separates it on the east from the Bakhtiari 
of liuristan-buzurg, but the boundary line on the 
south and west is much more uncertain, as the Lur 
tribes, in their winter migrations, disperse with 
their flocks over the plains of Dizful, lying to the 
south wurd of their mountains, and meet with the 
wandering Arabs on the Turkish frontier on the 
west, in we vast Assyrian plains. Luristan-pesh- 
koh lies east, and Luristan^usht-i-koh west of 
the great Zagros chain. Tne Lur are a great 
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fimilj, iheii princi^ diyisioiiB being the tribes 
of Koghilu, the lA, and the Kurd. They are 
not of Arab or Turkish descent, but seem to have 
olwajB occupied the hilly countiy 'which runs from 
the south-east to north-west of Persia. The Lur 
do not receive Mahomed and the Koran. They 
worship Baba Buzurg, and have amongst them 
■even holy men, whom they regard with little 
short of adoration. Many of their observances 
are traceable to a time long prior to Mahomed. 
They have bad attributed to them the custom of 
formerly meeting at night, supposed to be a 
remnant of the physiologic^ worship of Anaitis 
and Mithra. 

The four principal tribes who occupy the Pesh- 
koh are the 

}l^k tribe., tribe.. 

The Silasilc and Dilfun amount to about 80,000 
families ; the former are the more powerful, also the 
more unmanageable. The Amalah were formerly 
very numerous, but have been much reduced since 
Aga Muhammad Khan, the founder of the present 
Kajar dvnastjr, transplanted them into Fare. After 
his death, it is true, the greater part returned, but 
their force was broken. A portion of the Amalah 
Iliyat was found by Do Bode encamped at the foot 
of Mount Istakhr, in the plains of Persepolis. 
They are staled worshippers of violence, who 
always submit tamely to any sort of authority, 
good or bad ; whereas the other Lur tribes cannot 
easily brook oppression. Their number is held to 
be between 2000 and 3000 families, but it appears 
to be rather underrated. The Bala-gheriven do 
not exceed 4000 families, but are a very trouble- 
some tribe. The Pusht-i-koh tribes, who bear 
the name of Feili, are less numerous than those of 
Pesh-koh; Major Rawlinson estimated them at 
12,000 families. They consist of the Kurd, l>in- 
arved, Shuhon, Kalhur, Badrai, Maki. The Feili 
clan inhabit a portion of the province of Khuzistan. 
They have two sections, the Pesh-koh and Pusht-i- 
koh. The Pesh-koh are notoriously predatory, and 
single travellers or caravans cannot travel with 
safety. Luristan could raise 4000 or 5000 horse- 
men, and 20,000 matchlockmen. 

The Feili pretend to have more respect for an 
oath, and to oe loss bloodthirsty, than their neigh- 
bours the Bakhtiari ; but there is little difference 
between them. 

Independently of the tribes mentioned in Pesh 
and Pusht-i-kom there live in the plains of Hum, 
between Burujird and Khorremabad, the Bajiian 
and the Beiranevened, who belong to the l^ek 
faiiilW. — Layard ; MacGregor^ iv. pp. 287-297 ; 
De Bode's Luristan ; Ferrier^s Jour, ; Bawlinson^ 
Royal Otog, Jour, ix. ; Strabo, xi. ; Euphrates and 
TKurts, by Col, Chesney ; Kinneir, 

LUSCINIA, a genus of birds, the species of 
whioh, L. philomela and others, are known as 
nightingales. In Southern Asia, the birds famil- 
iany known as bulbuls must not be confounded 
with the Persian bulbul, which is a species of true 
nightingale (Luscinia), a genus veiy closely re- 
lated to some of the small thrushes of America. 
There are no true nightingales wild in India ; but 
the Shama, Cerootriohas maorourus, undoubtedly 
the flneirt song-bird of that part of the world, is 
not nnfreqnentlj designated the Indian nightin- 
gale. It is common to India and the Malay 
ooontrles*, there is a second species (C.lusoniensis) 


in the Philijfminei^ and a third (C. etythro|)teruB) 
in Africa. The Orocetes cinclorhynchus is also 
termed shama in the Madras Presidency. — Blyth 4 

LUSHAI, a race dwelling south of the Kookee, 
and south-west of the Kom Naga in the Tiperah 
territory, in lat. 23® 80' N., and long. 92® .SO' E. 
They dwell at the sources of the Kurnafula or 
Chittagong river. On the southern frontier of 
Cachar, they inhabit the hilly tract lying between 
Gachar and Chittagong, and claim and hold all 
the tract of country to the south of the parallel of 
the latitude of Chatter Choora Hill, and east of 
Hill Tiperah to the Tepai river is Burmese frontier. 
In 1848-49 they drove the Kuki from the south 
into Cachar. In their turn they are being 
pressed up into Cachar by the Poi, a tribe who 
are advancing from the south-east. 

At the close of 1868 and beginning of 1869, they 
descended on the territory of the Tiperah raja, 
and advanced on Sylhet, burning, plundering, and 
killing ; and an expedition was sent against them, 
with only partial success. 

In the beginning of 1871, the Lusbai made a 
prolonged raid on the N.E. Provinces of British 
India ; and in that year an expedition was sent 
against them, in two columns ; one moved south 
from Cachar, and the other north from Chitta- 
gong ; all captives were recovered, and they pro- 
mised to live amicably. They are an Indo-Chinese 
people, speaking a language different from that 
of the Siamese or Burmese, though related thereto. 

LLTSIAD, a book written by Camoens, an exile 
from Portugal ; the grotto in which he resided is 
only a brick and mortar enclosure between two 
rocks ; there is no view from it to the sea, nor of 
anything else, except the tops of some straggling 
trees growing in the shrubbery below.— i'>ercV 
Antipodes, p. 244. 

LUSTRAL CEREMONIES are deemed very 
importent by Brahmans, and are attended to, as 
prescribed in their books, with a degree of minute 
particularity that appears ridiculous to those not 
interested or informed on the points to which 
such lustrations are supposed to have reference ; 
inde^, there is no end to the Hindu lustral cere- 
monies, to which the Romans also gave the 
greatest attention. Images are frequently bathed 
with water, oil, etc. Lingas are constantly 
washed. Nandina of the Romans presided over 
the lustral purification of infants on the ninth 
day of their age. Nandina was, from hw office, 
a fom of Diana. In a great many Hindu cere- 
monies, lustrations make a part ; spoons and the 
argha are therefore in extensive use. The argba 
in a circular form is called Patra, and is an 
attribute to Devi. It is sometimes called ponji 
patra, and is seen in many drawings borne by her 
and others of her family, apparently both as a 
drinking and ceremonial utensil. The lustral 
spoons are called Sruva and Druva in Sanskrit ; 
by the Mahrattas and other Hindus, Pulaphi and 
Achwan ; and have different form& according to 
the rites or objects of adoration. One such spoon 
represents Naga, the holy serpent, overspreading 
Ganesha; in another, the Naga overspreads the 
image of a deity; and in another, the spread 
hood of the snake appears to cover Hanuman. 
The argha is a vessel shaped like a boat, used by 
the Hindus in lustrations ; it is of spout-like form, 
BO that liquids may be poured from it. The 
HiQ(}n Sth^nanam, after childbirth, is performed 
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6n the 16th day. In this purificaton rite the 
Muhammadans ^here to the Hebrew forty days. 
Amongst Hindus, the Sth^nanam is the religions 
rite of purification, and ordinarily performed once 
daily, in the early morning ; their evening ablu- 
tion not invoiying the head, but from the neck. 
The Abhiangana Sth^nanam is that, generally 
twice a week, in*which the head is anointed with 
oil, and corresponds to the anointing of the 
Jewish ceremonial, and to the Indian Mubam- 
madan^s 8ir-Nabana or bead-wasbing, of which 
perhaps the initiatory head -Washing rite of 
certain craftsmen in Britain is a remnant; as 
possibly similarly may be the feet -washing of 
the British marriage ceremony. In Britain, the 
bride^B feet used to be washed, and in the 
south of India the engaged son-in-law performs 
the ceremony palal-kaldcashu-viradu (Tam.) of 
washing his intended father-in-law’s feet. Mark 
vii. 2-4 mentions that when the Pharisees saw 
some of the ‘ disciples eat bread with defiled (that 
is to say, with unwashen) hands, they found fault; 
for the Pharisees, and all the Jews, except th^ 
wash their bands oft, cat not, holding the tradi- 
tion of the elders. And when they come from 
the market, except they wash, they eat not. And 
manpr other things there be whicli they have 
received to hold, as the washing of cups and pots, 
brazen vessels, and of tables.’ And, up to the 
present hour, the Hindu ritual is almost identical 
Along the banks of the Ganges, at every large 
place, crowds of men and women are to be seen at 
certain hours of the day bathing. In Japan there 
are bathing houses, in which, at Hakocladi, both 
men and women of the lower ranks assemble. 
Mr. Hodgson tells us that on one occasion, at 
Yedo, the bathers of both sexes indiscriminately 
sallied out to see them pass, from some twenty of 
their common cells, in all the natural simplicity of 
our first parents’ costume before their expulsion. 
On another occasion, when Mr. Alcock went, pre- 
ceded by a band of music, to the Governor’s 
Yaroun, all the bathers of both sexes came out. 
unabashed and without the slightest idea or 
reflection that they were naked, to gratify their 
curiositv by a good long gaze on the novel 
spectacle. — Afoor, p. 894 ; Wanderings of a 
Pikrimy p. 265. 

LUTRIN./E, the Otters, a sub-family of the 
carnivora, several species of which occur in 8.E. 

Asia. 

Lutra auro-brunnea, Hodgson^ of the Himalaya, 
Neilgherries? and Ceylon mountaios? 

Lutra barang, R^eSy the Barangia vaiang of 
Gray, of the Malay J^ninsula. 

Lutra kutab, Gray, Hugely Kashmir. 

Lutra leptonyx, Hortf.y Ely thy clawless otter. 
Jkom Honfieldii, Gray, I Lutra indigHata, Sodg, 

A Sikkimensis, Hodg. | Gbusam, Suriam, . Lepch. 

This otter is found throughout all the Himalaya, 
south and east to Calcutta, Arakan, and the E. 
Arch^lago. Length of head and body 24 inches, 
tail 18 in^ea 

Lutra uair, F. Cue., common Indian otter. 

L Ohineniis, Gray. L. Tarayensis, Body., 

Ik Indica, Gray, Bly. 

Nir-nai, .... Oav. Jal-manjer, . . . Mahr. 

Ud, Hud, Ud-nai, Hind. Anjing-syer, . Malay. 

Ud-bdlH . . . „ Saglahuf. . . . Panj. 

Panikutta,. . . „ Sag-i-abi, . . . Pins. 

Udur,. . . .Kashmir. Keeni-kuka, * . Tkl. 

Jri marjar, . . . Mahr. 


I Found from the Indus to the E. Archipelago. 
Length 46 inches, of which tail is 17. It fr^nents 
marine lagoons and rivers. It is very easily 
domesticated, and in Bengal it is trained to drive 
fish into the nets. In the Panjab and N.W. 
Himalaya the skins of the Lntra nair are used for 
fur ca^ and poetins. It is extensively tamed 
and trained along the course of the Brahmaputra, 
as cormorants are trained in China. Fishermen 
of the Jessore Sunderbans train otters to drive 
fish into their nets, the otter being rewarded 
with some fish each time it is successful These 
tamed otters have a collar round their necks, 
and they are secured by it to the prow of the 
boat, and when requM they are slipped like 
hounds. 

Lutra simung, Raffles, 

L. barang, Fischer, i Muitela lutra, ATamim, 
Anjing-ayer, . Malay. | Simung, . « . MALAY. 

An otter of Sumatra. 

Lutra vulgaris, Erxlebeny Blyihy hill otter. L. 
monticola, Hodgson, is the common otter of 
Europe, and is found m the interior of the Him- 
alaya. Length, head and body 20 to 22 inches, 
tail 12 to 13 inches. —JerdonN Mammals, pp. SO- 
SO ; Horsfieldts Cat, pp. 115-120; Powell's Hand- 
book^ Blyth. 

LJXOR or LuOTor, the ancient Thebea 
Luxor temple was oegun by Ameuhotep in., 
carried on by Seti i., Rwieses n., Horus Sabaco, 
and Alexander (Egus; and the great pylons 
erected by Kameses ii. are sculptured with Uttle- 
scenes similar to those at Abu-Simbel, and 
inscribed with a version of the heroic poem of 
Pentaur. 

LYCIUM, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Solanacen, the nightshade tribe, of which 
L. barbarum, Linn,, of /^ia, Africa, and Europe ; 
L. Chinense, Mill, of China ; L. Enropeum, Linn,, 
of the Himalaya, are known to occur in the Him- 
alaya and China. 

LYCIUM BUROPEUM. Linn, 

Kangn, Kungu, . Bias. I Mral, Ohirdiitia, . Panj. 
Ganger, Qangru, . Hind. | 

A small thorny plant of Asia Minor, Sind, and 
the Panjab, browsed by camels and goats, and 
used for fuel and wattling. Its fruits are deemed 
aphrodisiac. — Dr, J, L, Stetvart, 

LYOOPERDON, a genus of fungi L jprat- 
ense occurs in the Panjab and S. India, dther 
fungi of that province are Polyporui oblectans, 
Geaster limbatik Q. mammosus, Eiysiphe taurioa, 
a boletus infested with Sepedonium myoophilum, 
Scleroderma yemicoeum, an Jlddium, and a 
Uromyces, both on Molgedium tatarioum, about 
half-a-dozen sgarics, one at an altitude of 16,000 
feet above the Nubra river, a Lyooperdon, and 
Morchella semilibera, which is eaten in Kashmir, 
and exported when dry to the plains of India. 
L. giganticum, the Ma-peb of the Chinese, and 
L. squalmatum, are used medicinally by the 
Chinese internally and externally. 

LYCOPERSICUM, the tomato or love^ipple, 
the produce of South America, a genus of tiie 
same family as potatoes, a delicious vegetable, 
cultivated in many gardens. There are two sorts, 
single and double ; may be sown immediately the 
rains commence, in beds; afterwards tran^minted 
in rows, two feet apart, and trailed upon stidu of 
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a strong description. If the soil is good, they 
will grow to seven or eight feet in heiglit. The 
double, which are the finest, if sown in June 
ripen in October. The lower branches should be 
pruned, and a succession of crops may be kept 
up until April. The small single tomato, with a 
Slight protection from the dry winds, will continue 
until the rains. 


Lycopersicum esculentum. Mill 


Solanum lycopersicum, L. 
Wal-mnnffi, . . Uombay. 
Khavan myaphung, Burm. 
Fan-kia, .... Chin. 
Love-apple, Tomato, Eno. 
Wolf poach, . . ,, 


I l^omum amoris, Blackw. 
Thah kali, . . . Hind.? 
Thak kali, ... 

Tamati, . . . Malay. 
Maha rata tamati, SiNOH. 
Simi takali pallam, Tam. 


This fruit is a valuable ingredient in soups and 
stews, also as a preserve and for sauces, chatnios, 
garnishing, soups, etc. It produces the best 
fruit when trained on a trellis; more a luxury 
than valuable as a vegetable. The large-lobcd 
red and very succulent berries contain much 
malic acid. The plant is a native of South 
Ain(*rica, but it is much cultivated in England, 
in Southern Asia, United States of North 
America, and in Fnvnce, Germany, and Italy. 
Near Rome and Naples, whol<‘ fo'hls are covered 
witii it, and scarcely a dish is served up into 
which it does not enter as an ingredient. There 
are several varieties cultivated ; the best arc 
called the large and siiL'ill chony and pear shaped 
red, and the largo and small or cherry-shaped 
yellow. — Iloxh. i. p. 570; Jtiffrcys Hints; Riddell's 
Car deni Hi], 

LYCOPODIACE^. /).C. The club moss 
tribe of plants, comprising the genera Lycopodium 
and Isoetes. The green woods of Tenosserira are 
often car|)eted with the club moss. Mr. Fortune 
met with a dwarf Lycopodium on the hills of 
Ilong-Kong, which he carried to Messrs. Dent's 
garden. The old coinpmdore was quite in 
raptures of delight, and coolies and servants 
gathered round the basket to admire this curious 
little plant. I had not, says Fortune, seen them 
evince so much gratification since I showed 
them the ‘ old man cactus,’ Cereus senilis, which 
I took out from England, and presented to a 
Chinese nurseryman at Canton. On asking them 
why they prized the Lycopodium so much, they 
replied, in Canton English, * Oh, he too much a 
handsome ; he grow only a leete and a leete every 
year ; and suppose he be one hundred year ould, 
he only so high,’ holding up their hands an inch 
or two higher than the plant. This little plant is 
really very pretty, and often naturally takes the very 
form of a dwarf tree in miniature, which is doubt- 
less the reason of its being such a favourite with 
the Chinese. L. aristatum, cernuum, Hookeri, 
iinbricatum, phlegmaria, and Wildenowii occur 
in India. L. clavatum, of the British moors, 
grows at Chakoong in the Lachen Lachoong 
valley, Sikkim, and amongst mosses, the superb 
Himalayan Lyellia crispa, with the English 
Futnaria hygromctrica. lyellia crispa also grows 
at Chakoong in Sikkim, in the Lachen Lachoong 
valley. It is one of the most remarkable mosses 
in the Himalaya mountains, named after Charles 
Lyell of Kinnordy, the father of the eminent 
geologist The Lycopodium is an inflammable 
powder used in fireworks, obtained from a com- 
mon moBS-like plant. — Mason; Fortune's Wan- 
derings ; HooL Him. Jour. ; Waterston. 


LYCOSA SINGORIENSIS, a black birantula 
on the Kirghiz plateau. It is about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, covered with dark brown or black 
hair. It is not deadly. — Schuyler^ ii. p. 125. 

liYCURGUS, a lawgiver of ancient Greece, is 
said to have penetrated as far as India. 

IvYDlA or Lydda, in the plain of Ramla in 
Palestine, the birthplace of St. George, tlie 
patron saint of England. Lydian and other 
languages of Lesser Asia were altered to the 
Hellenic or Pclasgic Greek. See Mar Jurjyus. 

LYGODIUM FLEXUOSUM. Sicz. BhootRaj. 
The powder of the loaves are used as a powerful 
errhine in obstinate headache. Lygodium scan- 
dens, one of the most elegant climbers on the 
Tenasserim coast, is a species of fern, easily 
recognised by its habit of running over other 
plants, and by the friugofl margin of its leaflets, 
from which it is sometimes called fringed fern. 
An allied species is found in the United States. — 
il/n.sv)w, VViroy. 

LYMNJOA HOOKEIUI. Reeve. The waters 
of the Lachen in Tibet contain many shells of 
this species of Lymmea. This is the most alpine 
living shell in the world, many specimens being 
from nc'aiiy 17,000 feet (devation. — Pro. Zool. 
iSor. No. 204 ; Hook. Him. dour. ii. p. 156. 

LYMO. Chin. Printing in China is by a 
system of stereotype, the types being made from 
tiic pear-tree wood, called by them ly-mo. Their 
paper is made from refuse paper, rags of silk and 
cotton, rice -straw, the liber oi a species of morus, 
but principally of bamboo. 

LYNCH, Lieijtknant, an officer of the Indian, 
navy who ascended the Tigris nearly to Nimrud 
in 1858, in the Euphrates steamer. — iMiyard^ 
Nineveh, i. p. 139. 

LYNX. The caracal, or Indian lynx or lynx 
cat, called the siah-gosh or black-ear, lias immense 
speed, runs into a hare as a dog into a rat. It 
often catches crows as they rise from the ground, 
by springing five or six feet into the air jifter 
them. It is an eastern custom of great antiquity 
of training certain feline animals, ns the clieeta 
and the caracal or siah-gosh ; the lion, too, as 
it would ap{)ear, was trained in ancient times ; 
and in Britain and India the otter is employed in 
fishing, as cormorants are in China. 

LYRE BIRD, Menura Australis, also called 
mountain pheasant, also native wood pheasant. 
It is a gooci mocking bird, and imitates the notes 
of the more pleasing songsters. Its elegant tidl- 
feathers are sought after for commercial purposes. 
Its priucipal habitat is New South AY ales, and 
its range does not seem to extend so far to the 
eastward as Moreton Bay, nor to the westward of 
Port Philip. It appears to inhabit alike the 
bushes on the coast, and those tliat clothe the 
sides of the mountains in the interior. The 
Menura is most shy and difificult to procure. — 
G. Bennett., Gatherings. 

LYTHRACEiE, the Ixiosestrife tribe, furnishes 
several useful products. The leaves of Ammannia 
vesicatoria are applied as a blister in rheumatism ; 
the soft yellow wood of the lofty Duabanga 
Sonneratioides readily seasons; several Lager- 
stroemia furnish valuable timbers ; the excellent 
pomegranate fruit is from the Punica gmnatum. 
Grislea tomentosa flowers are given medicinally, 
and are a dye, and Sonneratia acida wood is good 
for modelling, and its fruit is edible. 
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This letter of the En^li.sli alphabet has 
representative letters in Arabic, Pei-sian, Urdu. 
Sansicrit, Hindi, Mahrati, Gujerati, Bengali, 
Uriya, Telugu, Tamil, Kariiiiticn, and Malealam. 
Some, nations, however, are unable to sound the 
letter in, and in its place have used a b. On a 
mummy from Memphis, and on the sarcophagus 
of Amyrtnpiis, we find the name of the god Ammun 
Ra written Oben-Ka, and this is the spelling used 
on a plate of ivory found among the ruins of 
Njncvel), to which distant city the Egyptian style 
of art had made its way two centuries earlier. — 
Shai'pc^s i. p. 200. 

MA. Hind. Mother ; a respectful address to a 
woman in Asia, 'J'urkey, and Egypt. 

MA. Chin. Fibres of Agave Americana, 
Boehnicria, Corchorus pyriformis. Dolichos tri- 
lobiis, jute, Hibiscus cannabinus, linum, sesa- 
nuiin, Sida urtica, tuberosa, Triumfett^i, etc. 

MAA. Arau. Water. 

MAADITE AKABS for the most part trace 
their origin from Abraham, although, according 
to Genesis, some must be descended from 
Abraham’s brother Nahor, and liis nephew Lot. 
The nations mentioned in Genesis under the name 
Ishmaelite, ‘ the rams of Nebaioth,’ ‘ the tents of 
Kedar,’ the Kedarcncs, the Edomites or Idu- 
macans, the Amalekites, the descendants of Uz 
and Bnz, sons of Nahor, the Moabites, and the 
Ammonites (descended from Lot), the Midianites, 
were all of this Arab branch of tlie Semitic family. 

MAASH. Auau., Hind. Food, livelihood. 
Bad-maash, an evil liver ; Be-innash, witliout em- 
ploy ; Madad-i-maash, aid to subsistence, a pension. 

MAASIK - i - RAHIMA, a valuable historical 
work by Muhammad Abd-ul-Baki-ur-Rahim-un- 
Nahavandi. It relates chiefly to the Dekhan 
history, and notices the poets of the era. — Elliot. 

M A AZAM, son of Aurangzeb, on ascending 
the throne assumed the title of Bahadur Shah. 
He defeated and slew his brother Azam in a 
battle near Agra. He died in 1712 at Lahore, 
aged 72, after a reign of 6 years. He was 
succeeded by bis son Ferokhsir. 

MABA BUXIFOLIA. Pers. 

Ferreola buxifolia, JRoxb, 

Irumbcli, . . . Tam. I Utti cbottu, . . Tel. 
Piahanna, Piainika, Tel. | Nalla muddec, . . „ 

A small tree of the Circar mountains and of 
the forests of the Godavery, furnishing a dark- 
coloured wood, small but remarkably hard and 
durable. M. geminata, 11 . Br.^ also M. fascicu- 
losa, ebony trees of Queensland. There are 
several other epcclea — Von Mueller ; Voigt ; 
Beddome., Ft. Andh. 

MAB’AR, mentioned in Briggs’ Ferishta (i. 
p. 873), means the place of crossing over, a place 
of passage or ferry, and has very generally neen 
supposed to be Malabar, as well from the resem- 
blance of the names as from the position of the 
latter country in reference to Arabia ; but there 
is no doubt that the appellation really applies to 
the tract on the eastern coast of the Peninsula, 
the coast of Madura extending north from 
Bameswara. 

It is possible that this Arabic name was 
originally a corruption of Marawa, the name of 


the Hindu state which adjoins Adam’s Bridge, 
and the chief of which state was called Sctu Pati, 
the lonl of the bridge. Ritter puts Mab’ar on 
the west coast, and liasscn (iv. p. 888) says tluat the 
name wiili Ibn Batata signifles the southernmost 
part of the Malabar coast; but both learned 
authors arc certainly wrong. Kiinstinann, again, 
says ‘it has been recently pointed out that the 
name applies neither specially to the S.W. nor to 
the S.E. coast, but to the whole southern apex of 
the Peninsula. It is, however, clearly used for 
the S.E. coast, as Abulfcda precisely says it 
commences from Cape Comorin. — ElphinsUmeU 
India, ii. p. 47 ; Gildemeistery pp. 50, 1H5 ; Yule^s 
Cathay, i. p. 80 ; Marsdens Marco Poloy p. 026. 

MA^BUl). Arah. Tlie adored one, a title 
applied by orthodox Muhammadans to God alone. 
In the Bagh and Bahar the darveshes who narrate 
the stories which make up the work, commence their 
discourses wiih the ejaculation, Ya ma’bud Allah ! 
(O adored God!) as a sort of apology for with- 
drawing tlicir attention one moment from con- 
templation of him, and ns a suggestion that 
though addressing their fellow - creatures they 
have Gcd only in view. This is a mere common- 
place with tlie Sufistic darveshes, and is as 
natural to them os Amen is to a Church ol 
En^dayid parisli clerk. The assumption of such a 
title is by no means rare among the self-styled 
saints of the Shiah rite. Their doctrine starta 
with the assertion that God is the only real exist- 
ence, and that everything else is but hypothetical, 
or at best a reflection of his ; and that man, the 
most perfect exjiressiou as well as tlie ultimate 
object of creation, is but an emauation from him, 
and has no higher aim than to return to the 
divine source whence he sprang. The nearer, 
therefore, the fanatic feels that contemplation 
brings him to bcwilderrnimt, the nean'r he thinks 
he has drawn to God, and when the slight barrier 
between religious exaltation and madness is over- 
leapt, the enthusiastic mystic may and docs believe 
his union with the Deity to be complete, and he 
proclaims himself one with him, as did the Ma’bud 
Syud Ma’sum Ali Shah, and as did Mansur of 
Hellaj, who constantly exclaimed, Ana ’I Hakk, I 
am the Truth ! and wjis hanged for his temerity 
in the yejx 3(>9 A.n. This is the reason why Sufi 
j>oetB an; always talking about their giddiness, 
their ecstasy, and their fainting with passion. It 
is the explanation, too, of half the vagaries of 
the darveshes. See Sufi. 

MAC AC US, a genus of mammals, of the family 
Simiadae, of which there are several species in 
India, the Malay Peoinsala, and Eastern Archi- 
pelago. Their tails vary greatly in length. 

Macacus Assamensis, McClelland. 

M. pelops, Hodgson. j Inuus pelopa, Jerdon. 

A native of Assam, of a bluish-grey colour, dark 
brownish on the shoulder. 

Macacus cynomolgus, Linn.y common macoc. 

Simia cynomolgui, Linn.y the male. 

S. aygulab, Linn.^ female. 

CercopitheoQt cynomolgus, MuUer. 

Haredipped monkey, Kno. 1 Jakko of aailori, Eno. 
Egret monkey, . . . | Kra, .... Malay* 

This monkey occurs in the Nicobar Islands, 
Tenasseriin, and all over the Eastern Archipelago. 
It is intelligent, good-natured, docile, and easily 
trained to the p^ormance of amusing tricks. Id 
3 3d 
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advancing age it becomes sullen, morose, and 
miachievouB. Dr. S. Muller regards M. auratns 
of Belanger and M. carbonarius of F. Cuvier as 
varieties. 

Macacus nemestrinus, Linn. 

Bimia nemestrijia, Linn. Inuus nemoatrinus, ErxL 
8. platypygoB, Sehreb. Papio nemeatrinus, ErxL 
8* carpoiegiis, Eaffies. 

Pig-tailed monkey, Emg. Bruh aenotong, Sumatra. 
Broh, .... Penang. Bruh aelapi, . . „ 
Bruh, .... Sumatra. Bruh putih, . . . „ 

This macac occurs in Penang, the Malay Penin- 
sula, Sumatra, and Borneo. There are three 
varieties of it. It is goOd-natured and intelligent. 
The natives of Sumatra have taught it to climb 
the cocoanut palms and throw down the fruit, to 
select the ripe from the unripe fruit, apd pluck no 
more than its master desires. 

Macacus pileatus, Shaw and Desmarcst. Rila- 
wah, Singh. This appears peculiar to Ceylon. 

Macacus radiatus, Geoffroy. 

CerconothecuB radiatuBj Cercocebe tot^ue, Oeoffr. 

KuhL Bonnet ohinou, Buffon. 

Simla ninioa, Linn. 

Munga, .... Can. Waanur of the . . Mahr. 
Madnui monkey, . £no. Makadu, .... „ 

Bonneted monkey, . ,, Vella munthi, . Malkal. 

Kerda of . . . Ghats. Koti, Tel. 

Bandar, .... Hind. 

When young this monkey is inoffensive, and soon 
acquires a knowledge of various feats of agility 
and tricks. It is the most inquisitive and mis* 
chievous of its tribe, and its powers of mimicry 
are not surpassed by any other. With age it 
becomes more sullen and less amenable to dis- 
cipline. 

MACADAMA TERNIFOLIA. Von Mueller. 

Helicia temifolia, Von Mueller. 

The nut tree of sub-tropical East Australia. 
The nuts have the taste of hazels. It might be 
introduced into India. — Von Mueller. 

MACAO, in lat. 22° 11' 80" N., long. 113°*32' 
80" E., is built on a rocky peninsula. The Portu- 
guese settled there in 1557. They paid a rent of 
600 taels, till Governor Ferreira refused it in 
1848. The town is regularly built on a high 
peninsula, which terminates the beautiful island of 
Wcao to the southward. The island is also called 
Heaug-Shan, or the Fragrant Hills. In the IGth 
century Macao was given up to the Portuguese os 
a reward for services against some daring pirates, 
who then infested the neighbouring islands. Tbc 
most interesting object now to be seen is tbe 
cave of Camoens, the author of the Lusiad. 
Camoens wrote this exq^uisite poem at Macao. 
The cave is at the summit of a rock, over which 
is erected a ve^ elegantly tasteful temple, 
in which is placed a fine bust of Camoens ; on 
the walls are inscribed some of his choicest lines 
in the original, to which is also added a Chinese 
translation. Some of these lines are descriptive 
of the boundless sea lying beneath. — Hortburgk ; 
Davies^ China ; Sirr'e ChinOy I p. 127. 

MACARANGA INDICA. JR. W. 

Ptttta thamara, . Malsal. | Vutta thamar, . . Tam. 

This tree grows on the Neilgherries, and is 
common in Tnvancore. A simple pure gum of a 
crimson colour is obtained from the tree. It has 
been used for taking impressions of leaves, coins, 
medallions, etc. When the gum is pure and 
carefully prepared, tbe impressions are as sharp 


as those of sulphur, without its brittlencsH ; tlie 
exudation so far as known is an entirely unknown 
mxKlQction. Is used in medicine. — M, K of 1857 ; 
Drurxfe Useful Plants, 

MACARANGA ROXBURGHII. Wall. 

OHyris peltata, jR., W. Ic. i Boddi ohettu, . . Tbl. 

A shrub of the Circarg and Tavoy. All the 
young parts are covered more or less with soft, 
resinous, adhesive matter, smelling strongly of 
turpentine. — Voigt. 

MACARANGA TOMENTOSA. W, Ic. 

Upligi. Upalkar, . Can. Kanda, . . . Singh. 
Coenthakanni, . . „ Vatte kanni, . . Tam. 
Chanda, . . . Mahr. 

A small or middling-sized tree, is of very rapid 
growth. It is very common in all the western 
forests of Madras, Bombay, and Ceylon, up to 
3000 feet, generally affecting old clearings of 
forest, and often planted for shade by coffee - 
planters. A gum exudes from the tree, which is 
used medicinSly by tbe natives, and for taking 
impressions. The timber is soft and useless. — 
ThwaiteSy p. 274 ; Useful Plants; BeddomCy FI. Sylv. 

MACARONI. 

Men-kin, .... CniN. Simian, . . . Hind. 

Save, GUJ. Bughra, .... Pkrs. 

Suin, Si win, . . HlND. 

A wheaten paste, formed into long, slender, 
hollow tubes, and used in soups, etc. Macaroni 
is similar to vermicelli, the only difference con- 
sisting in the latter being made into thinner and 
smaller tubes. The macaroni in use by the people 
of Persia and India is prepared by themselves. 
The Indian variety is not in the tubular form. It 
is properly served up in a boiled state, mixed with 
milk and sugar. That used by most European 
households in India is imported, though cooks 
also make it for ordinary use. In China it is made 
from wheat flour by kneading and washing with 
water to get rid of the starch, then squeezed into 
short lengths. It is reckoned very nutritious, and 
forms part of the diet of priests and those absUin- 
ing from animal food. A macaroni, called Tau- 
kiu, is made from bean curd. — Smithy M. M. China. 

MACASSAR, the Mangkasara of the Celebes, 
is the chief settlement of the Dutch on the 
Celebes, and is in lat. 5° 8‘ 15" S., and long. 
119° 23' 30" E. The N. coast of Celebes is in 
general high, bold land. Macassar town has a 
good harbour, defended by Fort Rotterdam. It 
was occupied in 1810 by the British without any 
resistance. The Macassar race differ from the 
Bugi or Wugi in having larger and more open 
features, as well as in the peculiar ruddiness toat 
is mixed with the brown tincture of their skin. 
Tbc hair is suffered to fall down and float loosely 
upon the shoulders, and its ends have a deep red 
hue. The little boys and girls of the Macassar 
race are often very handsome, while the linea- 
ments of the latter are sometimes not only 
faultless in design, but they have withal a shade of 
thoughtfulness and melancholy, which is rightly 
esteemed to be the last touch and finishing stroke 
of personal beauty. These promises of future 
loveliness vanish before maturity. In the manu- 
facture of gloves and baskets, the workmanship 
for delicacy and fineness cannot be surpassed. 
Their writing character is the same as the Bugi, 
with a deficiency of three or four letters. Many 
can read. They value themselves as being of a 
more ancient and noble stock than the Bugi, but 
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they esteem it creditable to understand that 
language. It is said tliat Dr. Leyden translated a 
Gospel into the Bugi. The Dainasoniuin ludicum 
and the gomuti aix? common. 

Macassar Men is a common name of the Bugi 
race. Macassar is the most notorious place in the 
Eastern Archipelago for the Bugi people to run 
amok. It is, in fact, amongst the natives of 
Celebes the national mode of committing suicide, 
and is therefore the fashionable mode of escaping 
difficulties. Ten or twenty persons are sometimes 
killed and wounded at one of the amok. Stab- 
bing and killing all he meets, the amok runner 
is at last overpowered, and dies in all the excite- 
ment of battle. It is a delirious intoxication, a 
temporary madness, absorbing every thought and 
action. 

There are five Bugi states, the system of govern- 
ment being that of a limited monarchy, with 
feudal nobles styled Arong and Pangwa or free- 
holders. Their vessels take from Singapore, as 
return cargo, British calicoes, iron, hardware, 
muskets, gunpowder, of value from 10,000 to 
20,000 dollars. 

The Bugi tribes inhabiting Celebes are cele- 
brated for the tein})or they give to steel, and for 
their arms in general. In addition to those of 
the Malays on tlie PeniiiKula, they use defensively 
the baju ranti (chain jacket), and both a long and 
a round sort of shield. They swear by their 
krisses, for which they have a great veneration, 
and on going into battle drink the water in which 
they havt; been dipped, uttering imprecations on 
the foe. The inhabitants of Puio Nias, an island 
off the western coast of Sumatra, wear for armour 
a baju made of thick leather, and a cap to match, 
covered with the eju, the vegetable substance 
resembling black horse-hair obtained from the 
Arenga saccharifera. — Jouru. huL Arch.^ 1852 ; 
G. Trafhscdui Laj/^ Voyage of the Uiminakh in 
1857 ; Singapore Free Press, 1837. 

MACASSAR OIL. This is supposed to be the 
oil of the Carthainus tinctorius seed. Macassar 
poison is from Hernandia sonora. 

MACAULAY, THOMAS BABINGTON, Lord 
Macaulay, the first legal racml)er of the Council 
of the Governor-General of India, born 1800, died 
1850. Since his time, legislative councils, for 
making laws for British India, sit at each of the 
presidency towns. On the IGth January 1862, 
the Governor - General in Council, under the 
authority vested in him by the Act 24 and 25 
Victoria, cap. 67, sec. 16, appointed Saturday the 
I8th of January 1862 and the Council Chamber 
in the Government House at Calcutta, for the first 
meeting of the Council of the Governor-General, 
for the purpose of making laws and regulations 
under the provisions of the Act. On the 17th 
January 1862 there was issued the proclamation 
that the provisions of the Act, touching the 
making of laws and regulations for the peace and 
good government of the presidencies of Fort St. 
George and Bombay, were extended to the Bengal 
division of Fort- William presidency. See Law. 

MACAW TREE, the Acrocomia scleroc^rpa, 
Mart., of the West Indies and Brazil, is chiefly 
valuable owing to its fruit, which yields an oil. 
The fruit is slightly roasted and ground to a paste, 
first in a mill and then on a levigating stone. 
This paste, having been heated and mixed with 
3- iotas of its weight of boiliog water, is put in a 


bag, and ]:>rcB8ed between two heated plates of 
iron; it yields about 7-lOths or 8-lOths of oil. 
The oil can be purifiod, when melted, by filtra- 
tion. It is then of the consistence of butter, of a 
golden yellow hue, has an odour like violets, and 
a sweetish taste. If well preserved, it will keep 
several years ; if spoiled, it loses its golden hue 
and delightful aroma. It is frequently sold in the 
shops as palm oil, and enters largely into the com- 
position of toilet soaps. It might be usefully 
introduced into the East Indies. — Seeman. 

MACCAW, birds of the tribe Scansores. The 
true maccaws are large birds, with long tails and 
gorgeous plumage ; some of them blue and 
yellow, others red and blue. Another group, 
Conurus, is smaller, usually green, with various 
markings. 

M'CLFJ.LAND, Dr. J., a Bengal medical 
olliciT, distinguished by his researches into the 
natural history of India. In 1842, in the Calcutta 
Journal of Natural llistory, he described the fresh- 
water fishes which Dr. Crillith had collected ; and 
in 1843 he described a collection made at Chusan 
and Nbigpo. He wrote on the Indian Cyprin- 
idne in the As. Res, xix. p. 217 ; ho added birds 
from Assam and Burma. He also wrote on the 
timber and other vegetable products of Burma, 
and edited Griffith’s Writings. He rose to be the 
p.ineipal Inspector-General of the Bengal Medical 
l>o})artineut. He wrote on the Geology and other 
Branches of Natural Science in the Province of 
Kamaon, Calcuttiv 1835; a Report on the 
I^liysical (Condition of the Assam Tea Plant, 1837. 
His personal exertions were mainly instrumental 
in adding isinglass to the articles of exportation 
from India to the European markets. 

MACDONALD, Gkneral, an officer of the 
E. I. Company’s Service, who raised in India the 
Dcolec Irregulars, known as Macdonald’s Meenas. 
He exerted an extniordinary influence over the 
men, became the chief of the clan, and introduced 
to them the bagpipes and the glengarry. It is 
told of the Meenas that, when once exhorted by 
an entliuBiJvstic missionary to adopt Christianity, 
they professed their readiness to be converted on 
the spot if Macdonald Sahib would pass the order. 

MACE. 


Talzuffar, .... Arab. 
Dsm-deip-p’ho-bwen, Bm. 
Tau kau hwa, . . CHIN. 

Yuh-kwo-hwa, . . „ 

Foely, Foelie, . . DuT. 

MuBcaat* bloom, . . ,, 

Fleur de rnuBcade, . Fr. 

Macis, Fr., Ger., It., Lat. 
Muskaten-bluthe, . Ger. 
Jaiwantry, Jaiputri,HiND. 
Kambangi^ala, . . Jav. 


Bunga-uala, . . Malay. 
Bunga-hua-pala, . „ 
Bee haK, .... PxRS. 
Mushkaingi tsogot, Rus. 
Jatipatri, . . . Sansk. 
Wassawassie, . SiNOH. 

Macio, Sp. 

Flor de noz moacado, . „ 
Jadiputri,. . . . Tam. 
Japatri, .... Tkl. 


Mace is the aril or arillus of the nutmeg, and 
forms around the shell of the nutmeg. It has a 
pleasant aromatic smeU, and a warm, bitterish, 
pungent taste ; it is a favourite medicine of the 
Hindu physicians, who prescribe it in the slow 
stages of fever, etc. It is imported into India 
from Singapore, Batavia, and the Banda Islands. 
Mace is fleshy, branching, and, when recent, of a 
bright scarlet colour ; but in the process of drying 
it changes to yellow, orange-yeDow, or, what is 
considered best, golden -yellow, and becomes 
transparent and homy. It is prepip^ by drjrhog 
in the sun for some days. The aril is sometimes 
flattened out, and dried in a single laver, but 
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MACEDONIANS. 


MACKENZIE. 


frequently ie preset together In two layers, blossom. It is most abundant in all the wcstcm 
The Dutch sprinkle mace with salt water prior to moist forests of the Peninsula, from Canara down 
packing it in sacks. London dealers distinguish to Travancorc and Tinnevclly, and in Mysore 
three sorts of true mace. and Coorg very abundant from elevations of 

Penang Mace is flaky and spread, and fetches about 1000 feet up to nearly 6000. It is also 
the highest price. found in the Bomnay ghats, and in the Central 

Dutch or Batavian Jl/acc, a fleshy sort, scarcely and South-Western Provinces of Ceylon at an 
so high priced as the Penang mace. elevation of 1600 to 4000 feet. The timber is 

Singapore Mace^ a somewhat inferior kind. often used for building purposes ; it is light and 
The mace of the male or false nutmeg is dis- even grained, and would answer as a sul^titute 
tinguished from the true macc by being formed for deal. The tree flowers in March and April, 
of three or four regular bands united at the Other fine species occur in N. India. — Thtvaites^ 
summit. The chemical properties of this article En. Pi Zeyi p. 254 ; Beddome^ Fi Sylv. 
are analogous to that of the true mace, but the MACHTLUS ODOUATISSIMUS. Nee,sf 
oil is so inferior that the male mace is but of little Badror, l\IuBkni, . Beas. Chau, Chandna of lUvr. 
commercial value, and is used in India only among Brora, Mitpattar, . „ Shalanglu, ... „ 

the poorer natives. It is procurable in most Taura of . . . Chrnab. liaghol, Shir of . Sutlej. 

bazars under the name of Ramputri, is of a A tree of the Panjab Himalaya up to 4050 and 

dark-red colour, and deficient in flavour and 7000 feet, and of Simla and Darjiling. The 
aroma. cocoons of the Mugah silk-worm feed on its leaves 

Mace oil. in Lakhimpur and Sibsagar. — Brand, /ia:., 1878. 

Jftiwantrv, . . lliND. I Waasa wasitali, SiNOH. MACllIN or Maha-China, Great China, the 

Jaiputri-ka tel, . . | Jaiputri tailum, . Tam. uanie by which Hindus style the empire of China. 

A brown-coloured, highly-fragrant, almost solid j Rut it is often used pleonasticaliy coupled with 
soil. It is obtained by expression, and is of a Chin to denote the same thing; Chin and Machin, 
butyraceous consistence. It is very stimulant, and a phrase having some analogy to the term Sind wa 
is much employed as a liniment and embrocation Hind, used to express all India, also similarly 
in rheumatism. — Faulkner; M. E. J. It; Food to Yajuj and Majuj, applied to the northern 
Adulteration; McCulloch; Mason; Powell; Poole, nations of Asia. The use of a double assonant 
MACEDONIANS. There were Grecian military name, sometimes to express a dual idea, but often 
colonies established at Alexandria ad Caucasum, a single one, is a favourite oriental practice. As 
Arigfciim, and Razira, and garrisons at Nyaa, Ora, far back as Herodotus we have Crophi and 
Massaga, Peucelaotis, and at Aornis, a mountain Mophi, Thyni and Bithyni. The Arabs have con- 
range, supposed to be the mountains of Mahaban verted Cain and Abel into Kabil and Habil, Saul 
in the Pir Panjal or Mid- Himalayan range. See and Goliath into Talut and Jniiit, Pharaoh’s 
Greeks; India. magicians into Risam and Rcjam, of whom the 

MACGREGOR, General, C.M., a distinguished Jewish traditions had made Jamies and Jambres ; 
officer of the Bengal army, in which he rose to whilst Christian legends gave the names of Dismas 
be Quartermaster-General. He travelled over and Jcsinas to the penitent and impenitent thieves 
much of Persia, Baluchistan, Afghanistan. He in the gospel. Jarga and Nargah was the name 
wrote accounts of the Khngiani, Mohmand, Safi, given to tlic great circle of beaters in the Mongol 
Shinware, of the Valleys of Jalalabad and Kunar ; hunting matches. In geography we have numer- 
Gazetteers of Afghanistan, Persia, N.W, India. ous instances of the same thing, e.g. Zabulistan 
MACHAN. Hind. A raised platform or and Kilbulistan, Koli Akoli, Longa Solanga, Ibir 
scaffold in a field, from which crops are watched. Sibir, Kessair and Owair, Kuria Muria, Ghuz and 
MACHARAS or Muchiras. Hind. A reddish Maghuz, Mostra and Castra (Edrisi), Artag and 
brittle gum-resin, stakd to be obtained from Kartag (Abulghazi), Khanzi and Manzi (Rashid), 
the Moringa pterygosperma. It is considered by Iran and Turap, Crit and Mecrit (Rubruquis), 
the natives a temperate remedy, is used as an Sandor and Candor (xMarco Polo), etc. 
astringent in diarihcea and special diseases, also The name of Achin in Sumatra appears to have 
for pain in the loins and colic. Usually given been twisted in this spirit by the Muhammadan 
moist — Powelt i. p. 333. mariners as a rhyme to Machin ; the real name is 

MACHA REWA, a river in Garrawara, the Atcheh. In India such rhyming doublets are not 
principal affluent of the Sher. It rises in the confined to proper names; to a certain extent 
Beoni district, but its course is chiefly through the they may be made colloquially, at will, upon a 
Bachai subdivision of the Narsingpur district, variety of substantives. Thus chauki-auki means 
Coal is exposed in the river-bed two miles above chairs simply (chauki), or, at most, chairs and 
its junction with the Sher. tables ; lakri-akri, sticks and stakes. — Quatremere's 

MACH’HA. Hind. A fish. Mach’hi-mar, a Bashid, p. 243 ; D'Avezac, p. 584 ; Prairies (TOr, 
fisherman. Mach’hua, a fisherman, a vender of i. p. 399 , tn Pu/e, Cathay ^ pp. 119, 120, 
fish. Mach’hwa, a small boat, a fishing boat MACHULAK, a plant with yellow flowers and 

MACH’H-GIDHI, Beno., is the Hypsirbina succulent root, found in the neighbourhood of 
enhydras. It is one of the Homaloimidac, a fresh- Liya and Bakkar, west of the Indus. The root 
water serpent, common in Bengal, Assam, Burma, is employed as a horse medicine, 
and Tenasserim. It is a timid reptile. MACKENZIE. Colonel Colin Mackenzie, C.B., 

MACHI. Hind. An insect which injures paddy, a native of the island of Lewis, was appointed to 
MACHILUS MACRANTHA. Nees. the Madras Engineers in 1782, and in 1783 visited 

M. macrantba, Wight. M. glauoeBoeni, Wight. Madura, where he began to collect Hindu manu- 
Inili,. . . Animallay. Koonna, . . . S. Can. scripts relating to the history of India. He was 
Kroma, . Nhloherries. UUalu, .... Sinqh. employed throughout the war with Mysore from 
This is a very handsome tree when in full 1790 to 1792. He was afterwards employed in 
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MACKENZIE, General COLIN. 

geographical reaearchea in the Dekhan, and after 
the faU of Seringapatam, he waa apecially iw- 
pointed to examine the diatriota obtained. He 
waa appointed Suryeyor-General of India, and 
in 1821 hia mannacripta were purchaaed by 
GoTemment from hia widow for £10,000, but 
they had coat him £15,000. A catalogue 
(Raiaonnd) was published by Professor WilMU 
in Calcutta in 1828, and a second catalo^e in 
Madras in 1857 by the Rev. William Taylor. 
He was celebrated as a geographer, antiquary, 
linguist, and naturalist A biographical sketch 
and literary career of him, by Sir Alexander 
Johnstone, waa given in the London As. Trans, 
i. p. 833. From 1783 to 1796, he was varioualv 
employed south of the Kistna, in Dindiguf, 
Coimbatore, and accompanied the expedition to 
Ceylon. He died in 1821 in Bengal Wilson^s 
Mackenae Catalogue, in 2 vole., reported on 
1568 MSS., 2070 local tracts, 8076 inscriptiona 
in Sanskrit, Tamil, Telu^u, Karnatica, Hala 
Kanara, Kanara of the Gamas, Malealam, Uriya, 
Mahrati, Hindi, Hindustani, Arabic, Persian, 
Javanese, Burmese, mostly palm leaves. The 
Rev. William Taylor^s Report is in three volumes. 
— />r. Buist's Catalogue. 

MACKENZIE, General COLIN, an oflScer of 
the Madras army, who distinguished himself in 
the British wars against the Afghans in 1838 
to 1843. He was the means of releasing the 
British prisoners taken before and after Kabul. 

MACKINTOSH, Captain A., 27th M. N. I., 
author of an Account of the Origin and Present 
Condition of the Tribe of Ramoossies, including 
the Life of Umiah Naik, Bombay 1833 ; Account 
of the Tribe of Mhadeo Kolies, and of the Maun 
Bbows, or Black-clothed Mendicant Devotees, 1836. 

MACLEOD, Sm DONALD FRIELL, C.B., 
K.C.S.I., was the son of General Duncan Mac- 
l^d, and was bom at Calcutta in 1810. He was 
employed for 42 years, the last five of which 
ho was Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab. 
During the mutiny he did good work, helping 
Sir John lAiwrence to send troops to put down 
Uio mutiny in the North-West Provinces. As 
Lieutenaut-Govemor of the Panjab, he succeeded 
Sir Robert Montgomery in 1865. He was made 
C.B. in 1858, and in 1866 he was created a 
K.C.S.I. He was crushed to death on the London 
and Metropolitan Railway. 

MACLURA TINCTORIA. D. Don. 

Brouuonetia tinotoria, Ktfi. ; Moms tinotoria, Idnn. 

This tree, one of the Urticaceae, grows to the 
height of 30 or 40 feet ; a yellow dye is obtained 
from the wood, known as fustic wood in com- 
merce. It has been introduced into the A^-* 
Horticultural Gardens, Calcutta. — Jeffrey ; Voigt. 

M MURDO, Capfain J., wrote on the Canals 
of Scindo ; Observations on the Indus, in Bom. 
Geo. Trans., 1836, 1838 ; Bombay reprint, i. p. 
9 : Account of a Supposed Volcano in Cutch, 
ibid. ii. p. 110; Notes on the Mahra Tribe of 
South Arabia, Bom. As. Trans., 1847, p. 339; 
Earthquake in Cutch, 1819, Bom. Lit. Trans, iil ; 
Former State of Runn of Cutch (in Appendix to 
Bumes' Bokhara Travels). — Dr. Buist ; Land. 
An. Trans, i. p. 123. 

MACNAGHTEN, Siu WILLIAM, a Bengal 
civil servant, who entered the E. I. Company’s 
si;rvice at Madras in 1809 as a cavalry cadet, and 
in 1814 was transferred to Bengal. In 1830 


MACROPIPER METHYSTICUM. 

he oecomp^ed Lord Bentinok in a tour thron|^ 
Uppw Indio, and afterwards held the office of 
Poutioal Secretary. In 1838 he was sent on a 
mission to Ranjit Singh, who waa then at Adina- 
nagar, and ma^ed with him to Lahore, where 
a treaty waa signed on the 26th June, to the 
terms of which Shah Shuia agreed. Subse* 
quently armies were formed by Rainit Singb, 
Shah Shuja, and the British, and Mr. Macna^teo 
was sent with the Shah as envoy and miwter, 
ai d a declaration of war issued on the 1st 
October 1838. He was killed on the 24th 
December 1841 by Akbar Khan, son of Dost 
Muhammad Khan, at a conference. 

MACPHERSONi Duncan Maepherson, M.D., 
a medical officer of the Madras army who served 
in the first war with China, 1841-42 ; also in the 
war of the Crimea against Russia. He wrote on 
the War with China,,ul 80 the Antiquities of Kertoh, 
and Researches in the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 

MACPHERSON, Sm JOHN, came to Madras 
at the age of 22, and served the nawab of the 
Karnatic in various capacities. He revisited 
England, and secured a seat in Parliament, but 
returned to Calcutta as second member of Coun^ 
His economy of the public monies obtained for him 
a baronetcy, and on the resignation of Warren 
Easiings he held the government for 22 months, 
8th February 1785 to 12th September 1786. 

MACPHERSON, Major SAMUEL, a Madras 
officer, eldest son of Dr. Maepherson, professor of 
Greek in King’s Collcge,Aberaeen,was born in 1806. 
While engaged in the Trigonometrical Survey of 
Orissa, he became acquainted with the fact that 
the Khand race till then offered up periodical 
human sacrifices to the deity who presided over 
the fields, and he did much to suppress it. Lord 
Dalhousio afterwards named him Political Agent 
at the court of Sindia, where he gained the entire 
confidence of the mahar^a and of his enlightened 
minister, Dinkur Rao. Died 15th April 1860. 

MACREIGHTIA BUXIFOLIA. Pers. 

Kaloo-habaraleya-gaiis, . . . SiNOH. 

Of this there are four varieties, «, /3, in the hot 
drier parts of Ceylon, in the Ambagamowa district, 
and near Ratnapura, M. oblongifolia, Thw.yWa 
small tree of Ceylon, near Ratnapura, and in the 
Singheraja and other forests between that place 
and Galle.— r/nr. Zeyl. p. 183. 

MACROCLADUS SYLVICOIA is a hand- 
some palm, about 40 feet in height, with some- 
what the habit of Cocos iiucifera. Crown sub- 
hemispherical, dense. Loaves pinnate, ample, 
12 to 15 feet long, spreading in every direction. 
Grows in Malacca, in forests at Ching. Malayan 
name, Ebool. 

MACROCYSTIS PYRIFERA. Agh. Ap 
enormous seaweed, abounding in the Antarctic 
Ocean, between the parallels of 40® and 64®. 
Sometimes from 5(X) to perhaps 1000 feet. 

MACROPANAX UNDULATUM. Seem. A 
timber tree of the Darjiling Hills, one ojf' the 
Araliaccse. Another species, M. oreophilum, 
Mitf.y is an evergreen tree, growing above 6000 
feet, on the Martaban Hills. — Brandis^ Paris £x., 

1878. , ^ 

MACROPHTHALMUS, a genus of the Crus- 
tacea, M. transversus, Edws.y is a species of 
Pondicherry ; M. parviinamis, Edws.y Mauritius ; 
M. denressuB, Kdws.. Red Sea. 

MACROPIPER METHYSTICUM. Its root, or 



MACROPODID.E. 


MADAGASCAR ISLAND. 


rhizome, is used in the South Seas iu the pre- 
paration of the aya drink. It is chewed, spat in 
a bowl, and allowed to ferment, and drank. In 
the Samoan Islands, the large ava bowl is made 
from the tamanu, Calophyllum inophylluai, and 
occupies a conspicuous place. — Elph, ; Erskine^ 
Western Pacific^ p. 46. 

MACROPODIDiE, the sea spider tribe of 
brachyurus decapodous Crustacea, of the order 
Decapodes of Mime>Edwards, Legion Podopthal- 
miens, as under : — 

Egeria arachnoides, Edw,^ Coromandel coast. 

E. Herbstii, Edw., Asiatic seas. 

E. Indioa, Edw.y Indian Ocean. 

Doolea ovis, Edw.y Indian Ocean. 

D. hybrida, Edw.y Coromandel coast. 

D. muricata, Edw.y E. Indies. 

Composcia retusa, £. Indies. 

MACROPODUS PUGNAX, Cantovy of Siam, 
occurs numerously at the foot of bills at Penang. 
Like the rest of the family, it is capable of living 
for some time out of water. The Siamese denomi- 
nate them Pla kat, Pla, fish, Kat, a fighter. The 
real fighting fish appears to be a variety pro- 
duced by artificial means, like the varieties of the 
golden carp of China, and Dr. Cantor named it 
Macropodus pugnox. When the fish is in a state 
of quiet, with the fins at rest, its dull colours 

resent nothing remarkable. But if two are 

roiight within the sight of each other, or if one 
sees its own image in a looking-glass, the little 
creature becomes suddenly excited, the raised 
fins and the whole body shine with metallic 
colours of dazzling beauty, while the projected 
gill membrane, waving like a black frill round 
the throat, adds something grotesque to the 
general appearance. In this state it makes re- 
nted darts at its real or reflected antagonist. 
But when taken out of each other’s sight, both 
instantly become quiet. A gentleman at Singa- 
pore was presented with several by the king of 
Siam. They were kept singly in glasses with 
water, fed with larvae of mosquitos, and lived 
for many months. The Siamese are as infatuated 
with the combats of these fishes as the Malays 
are with their cock - fights, and stake on them 
considerable sums, and sonietimes their own 
ersons and their families. The licence of cx- 
ibiting fish fights is farmed, and ufTords a con- 
siderable annual revenue to the king of Siam. — 
Cantor. See Fishes. 

MACROTOMIA EUCHROMA, H. f. et T., 
occurs in the N.W. Himalaya. It is the Litho- 
spermum euromon of Koyle, and the Onosma 
echioides of Linnaeus, the Rattanjot or Gao zaban. 
The bruised root is applied to eruptions, and is sent 
to the plains as the officinal rattanjot, Potentilla 
Nepalensis, which is also used in dyeing wool. Royle 
assigned rattanjot to Ij. vestitum (&e Geranium 
nodosum). In Lahul, Spiti, and Kanawar, it 
is used by the llamas to stain images, and as a 
red dye for cloth, being applied with ghi or the 
acid of apricots. — Dr. J, L. Stewarty M.D. 

MACTRA, a species of the sand clam, is fished 
up near Macao. 

M A CULL A is a commercial town on the south 
coast of Arabia. It is in lat. 14° 30' 40" N., and 
long. 49° 6' E. Maculla and Shuhur were the 
two princi^l ports on the southern coast of 
Arabia. On the 14th May 1868, Brigadier 
Coghlan concluded an engagement with nakib 


Silah-bin-Muhammad of Maculla and nakib Ali 
Naji of Shuhur, in which they agreed to abolish 
and prohibit the expoH and import of slaves.— 
Horsburgh ; TreatieSy viL p. 808. 

MAD. Arab. Rise, extension. Mad-o-Jazr, 
flood and ebb. Mad is often used in the compli- 
mentary phrases of letters as Mad-o-zillaho, May 
your sliaaoW increase. 

MADA, an ancient gold coinage of the Pen- 
insula of India, known as the Kamalarmada. 
Mada is the Telugu term for a half pagoda = 48 
grains. 

MADAD. Hind. An intoxicating mixture of 
betel-leaf and opium, swallowed or smoked in a 
pipe. — W. 

MADAGASCAR ISLAND, 250 miles from the 
east coast of Africa, extends from lat. 12° to 
26° 30' S., almost 1000 miles long, and 2G0 miles 
of average breadth. A lofty granitic plateau, 
80 to 160 miles wide and 8000 to 5000 feet 
high, occupies its central region, bare undu- 
lating moors, on which rise peaks and domes of 
bazalt and granite to a height of nearly 9000 feet. 
Many islands are on its north and north-east, 
— the Comora, Bourbon, Mauritius, Roderiques, 
Amiran tes, and Seychelles, with the Chagos and 
Maidive coral atolls farther east, which are sup- 
posed to mark larger subsided islands. The queen 
is nominally sovereign of the whole island, though 
practically several of the western tribes are inde- 
pendent. So long ago as 1828, king Ravama, 
with the aid of England, not only threw off the 
Sakalava yoke, but, invading their country again 
and again, compelled them, as well as other tribes, 
to submit. Madagascar has 66 species of mam- 
mals. N(5ar, comparatively speaking, as it is to 
Africa, and broad as is the belt of forest which 
surrounds the island in an almost unbroken line, 
it has no lions, leopards, elephants, monkeys, 
zebras, or giraffes, and no hoofed animals, except 
a species of river hog. The special occupants 
of its tropical woods are the lemurs, which in 
Africa arc unknown. The original relationship 
between Madagascar and Malaysia is indicated in 
some measure by tlie flora, and still more by the 
fauna ; and a hypothesis has been constructed by 
several naturalists, of the existence of a lost cen- 
tinent, named by Mr. Sclater Lemuria, to which 
Madagascar and Malaysia arc supposed to have both 
belonged, ^’ho coral reefs of the region are a sign 
that the surviving islands belong to the class called 
by Mr. Darwin sinking lands. Several mines of 
excellent coal were being energetically worked 
in 1881, and the iron and copper manufactures 
evinced much skill. 

One language oidy is spoken throughout, with 
trifling varieties of dialect. The inhabitants are 
of two classes, the Hova, the ruling nation at 
present, and the Malagasy. Both are of African 
lineaments, but the Hova fairer than the Malagasy, 
with hair less woolly, and said in features to 
bear some remote resemblance to the Malays. 
The eyes of the Malagasy are large, brilliant, and 
restless ; ears large ; nose short and flat, though 
not so much so as in the Negro ; lips moderately 
thick ; height middling, and limV well pro- 
portioned; lower jaws large, and mouth well 
garnished with teeth ; colour dark ; hair jet 
black, tlun, and curly, occasionally inclining to 
woolly ; beard very slight, 'fhe. women are 
generally small and well proportioned, u.sually 
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MADDEK. 


plain, but some of them Yery handsome. They 
are about the sire of the native women of India. 
Christian missionaries abated infanticide and 
some of the worst horrors of war. They have 
shamed into secrecy the cruel Bupcrstitioiis con- 
nected with divination and charms. They have 
promoted external modesty and sobriety. 

MADAKPOR, a migrato^ race of the Central 
Dekhan, known also as Kelikatr. 

MADAN, a village with turquois or firozah 
mines, on the declivitv of a mountain, two miles 
from the village. The firozah stratum in some 
places is in very narrow seams. There are many 
different minerals intermixed with the firozah, 
and most part of the rock contained iron ore. 
A small wheel is turned by one hand, while the 
stone . is applied by the other, till sufficiently 
polished. It is then fixed to the end of a small 
piece of stick with sealing-wax, and exjwsed for 
side. — Mohun LaVs Travels^ pp. 174, 175. 

MADANA, a name of Kama, the Hindu god 
of love. Festivals are held on the 13th and 
14th of the month Chaitra, in honour of Kama. 
Madana is ho wlio intoxicates with tlosire. The 
festivals of the 13th and 14th are called Madana 
triodnsi (thirteenth), and chaturdasi (fourteenth). 
On these days the Rajputs of Udaipur sing 
hymns handed down by the bards, ‘ llail ! god 
of the flowery bow ; hail ! warrior with a fish 
on thy banner ; hail! powerful divinity, who 
causeth the firmness of the sage to forsAe him. 
Glory to Madana, to Kama, the g3d of gods ; to 
him by whom Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, and Indra 
are filled with emotions of rapture.^ There is no 
city in the east where the adorations of the sex 
to Kama-deva are more fervent than in Udaipur, 
the city of the rising sun. Madanotaava, a 
festival held in Kama’s honour on the 13th and 
14th of the mouth Chaitra, — Tod's llajasthan. 

MADAPOLLAM, a cotton fabric, manufactured 
in the Madras Presidency at MiKlanollan.. The 
trade in inadapollaras and long cloths was anni- 
hilated by the goods laid down by the British 
manufacturer in all tlie bazars of India. 

MADAK. Hind, Calotropis gigantea, also C. 
procera. The stalks of both of these plants yield 
a strong fibre, used iu making fishing-lines; the 
silky floss of the seeds in the seed-pod has bc^eii 
woven into a fine silk-cotton like fabric, and has 
been employed to mix with silk, and the juice 
furnishes a substance very like gutta pereha iu 
many of its qualities. It comes to maturity iu a 
year, is perennial, and requires no care. Mr. 
Strettel estimated the cost of bringing an acre 
into cultivation, planting four feet apart, at X2, 
98. 8d., after which the only recurring expense 
would be for harvesting and treatment. He 
estimates that it will yield a crop of from 5 to 7 
cwt. per acre yearly, and the fibre is pronounced 
equal to good flax, and therefore worth £40 to 
£60 per ton. 

MADARI, a race who protend to cure snake- 
bites by charms. 

MADARIA, a sect or school of fakirs, founded 
by Badi-ud-Din Shah Madar, a converted Jew, 
boni at Aleppo a.d. 1060. See Pam-i-Madar. 

MADARu, a servile race in Coorg who make 
iMiskcts. The Madagaru, predial slaves of Coorg, 
arc seemingly hhuitical — Wils. See Madega. 

MAPI). Akau. Aline drawn across the top 
of a letter, when addressed to a bU|H;rior, meaning 


that the writer of all below the line is a peiBon 
wholly inferior to the recipient See Mad. 

M APPAL. Tam. An enclosure of a Hindu 
temple. 

MAPDANG KAMENHJIR, a Penang wood, 
used by the Chinese for making boxes. 

mAdper. 

Fuh, Arab. 

Ti-hiueh, . . . Chin. 

Krap, Dan. 

Meo, Meokra]>, . . Dirr. 

Alizari, CS a ranee, . Fa. 

Farberothe, K app, Ger. 

Manjith, . Guj., Hind. 

Robbia, It, 

Puntvyar, . . Malkal. 

The dyers of France seem to use madder as a 
generic term for all plants yielding a red dye. 
Of these may be enumerated, Ventilago a<aiy- 
cnlata, V. maderaspatana, Oldenlandia umbella^ 
Morinda bracteata, M. citrifolia, M. tinctoria, 
Rubia ooi iifolia, *aud R. tinctorum. In Great 
BriUdti, the product known as madder is the 
long slender roots of the R. tinctorum. The 
principal supplies of it are obtained from Holland, 
Belgium, France, Turkey, Spain, and the Balearic 
Isles, the Italian States, India, and Ceylon. The 
best soil for it is dry, fertile, and deep sandy 
loams. It is projmgated by dividing and trans- 
olanting the long and fibrous roots, but it grows 
from seed, and between the years 1881 and 1883 
the im{}ortH into Britain of madder, madder root, 
ganinciiic, and manjith were — ' 

1881, 19,585 cwts. I 1883, 21,574 cwti. £28,197 

1882, 23, 102 „ 23,050 | 

And the imports of madder or manjith into India 
were iw under — 


Ka-nas, . . . rXRS. 

Gronca, Ruiva, Poet. 

Mariona, Krap, . Rus. 
Maniishtha, . Sansk. 

WcU-mudnita, SiNOH. 

Granxa, Rubi^i, 8p. 

Krapp, 8w. 

Man-jiaii, . Tam., Tkl. 


1870-80, 

1880-81, 

1881-82, 

1882-83, 


3298 cwtH. 
8353 
8241 „ 
17,090 „ 


Hs. 38,548 
95,736 
92,445 
1,94,013 


Garaucino is prepared from madder by the 
action of sulpliuric acid. Madder requires three 
years to come to maturity. It is, however, often 
pulled in eighteen mouths without injury to the 
quality ; the quantity only is smaller. VVheu the 
soil is impregnated with alkaline matter, the root 
acquires a red colour ; in other cases it is yellow. 
The latttT is preferred in England, from the long 
habit of using Dutch maddi^r, wliich is of this 
colour ; but in France the red sells higher, being 
used for the Turki^y-red dye. Madder does not 
deteriorate by keeping, provided it be kept dry. 
It conbiius three volatile colouring matters, 
madder purjjle, orange, and red. The latter is 
in the form of crystals, having a fine orange-red 
colour, and called alizainc. This is the substance 
which yields the Turkey-red dye. A field may 
be planted with madder, and fed pff by cattle for 
three or four years, witliout any detriment to the 
roots, which are afttTwards as good for dyers’ 
uses iiB those cultivated in the ordinary way. The 
fle.sh, milk, and bones of animals fed upon 
ma<lder become tinged. 

The dyers of India use tln‘ chay root ^Hedyotis 
umRUjita) Jin<l tlie aal root (Morinda citrifolia), 
and the manjith (Bubia cordifolia) as substitutes. 
It. cordifolia, the manjith of India, has wliite 
(lowers, is a native of Siberia, but is cultivated 
largely about Assam, Nopal, Bombay, Sind, Quetta, 
China, etc. It tlirives best at elevations of 4D(X) 
or 6(XH1 feet in Ncq»{d and Sikkim. The long 
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tendrik are cut into pieces of a foot bng» and 
laid on the ground. The plant grows over the 
stumpe of trees and trails along the ground. The 
process of dyeing with madder as practised by 
native dyers is simple ; the dye colour is deepened 
afterwards when required by alum. The fabrics 
to be dyed are first steeped in a decoction of 
main, the galls of the tamarisk, and then sub- 
mitted to the madder solution hot. It is fixed by 
alum as a mordant ; the galls seem to impart to 
the cloth a facility for taking the colour. — 5tm- 
monds; M'^Culloch; Home News; Poole's Statistics 
of Commerce ; Powell^ Handbook, 

MADEGA. Karn., Tel. In the Peninsula of 
India, the Chakili or Chaklar of the Tamil people, 
and the Mhang of the Mahratta nation. They are 
leather manufacturers, shoemakers, executioners. 
They are a very humble people, dwell in the out- 
skirts of villages, and in many places are almost 
slaves. They are, in general, black, with slender 
lower limbs. They are largely addicted to 
robbery. They eat creatures which die of disease. 
They have certain territorial rights in the soil, 
iind are l)egar or forced coolies. Their right to 
dead carcases is often disputed by the Dher or 
Pariah, and continued litigation results. In the 
years 1866 to 1868, the Dher or Pariah and the 
Madega or Mhang of the village of Dongopura, 25 
miles west of Bedcr, were litigating on this point, 
and none of the men would come as begur till it 
was settled. C/olonel Tod tells us that the bhangi 
or scavengers of Kamkhaira mortgaged their rights 
in the dead carcases of their town to a professional 
brother of liaisrawun . — Tods Rajasthan^ i. p, 624. 

MADEIRA WINE, once on every table, has 
ceased to be used in India. The character of 
this wine, famous for centuries, was first damaged 
during the wars with France at the close of the 
18th and opening of the 19th centuries, when the 
high prices tem])ted many merchants of Funchal to 
throw inferior wines into the market. 1’he island 
never produced more than 70 pipes of first-class 
wine, but in 1825, 14,432 pipes left the island. 
In the autumn of 1852, the vine fungus, ^he 
Oidium tuckeri, appeared. It settles on the 
leaves in the form of fine white powder, drying 
up the leaves, preventing them inhaling carbon 
and exhaling oxygen ; the leaves are thin, and the 
plant falls and dies. In 1864 only 2085 pipes were 
exported, and in 1865 probably not one pipe 
of wine left the island. 

MADH or Madha. Hind. Honey; sweet; any 
intoxicating substance ; the Saxon mead. Madh- 
aki, a hookah to smoke opium in. Madhava-ra- 
piala, or intoxicating cup, to which the Rajputs 
have always been accustomed, is a solution of 
^ium, or a cold infusion of the poppy capsules. 
The airs or essences, whether of grain, of roots, 
or of fiowers, still welcome the guest, but is 
secondary to the opiate. See Hookah. 

MADHAM, the fourth note iu the musical 
scale, Fa. Madham-sitar, a kind of sitar, q.v. ; one 
of the strings in the guitar (Tambura). 

MADHAVA, a name of Krialma, from Ma, the 
goddess Lakshmi, and Dhava, husband. 

MADHAVA, a celebrated Brahman, native of 
Tuluva, who became prime minister to Vira 
Bukka Raya, king of Vijayanagar in the 14th 
century. Madhavawas brother of Sayaua, author 
of the great commentary on the Veda, in which 
work Madhava is believed to have shared. Both 


brothers are celebrated as scholars, and many 
important works are attributed to them, not only 
scholia on the Sanhitas and Brahmanas of the 
Vedas, but original works on mmmar and law. 
Among those of Madhava are the Sarva-Darsana- 
Sangraha and the Sankshepa Sankara-vijaya. 
Madhava was a worshipper of Vishnu, and as a 
religious philosopher he held the doctrine of 
Dwaita or dualism, according to which the supreme 
soul of the universe and the human soul are dis- 
tinct. Sankaracharya, who lived in the 8th or 
9th century, was a follower of Siva, and upheld 
the Vedanta doctrine of Adwaita or non-duality, 
according to which God and soul, spirit and 
matter, are all one. 

Madhava wrote the Jaiminiya Nyaya Mala Vis- 
tara, a work on philosophy. The various styles 
and subjects in the writings attributed to them 
point to a variety of authorship. But Dr. Burnell 
says the 29 writings of Madhava were composed 
by him between a.d. 1331 and 1886, whilst he 
was abbot of the monastery of Sringeri. 

He is the founder of the Dwaita philosophy, 
and was known by the name Aiianda Tirtlia. He 
established temples at Udipi, Madyatala, Subrah- 
maniya, and other places; also eight matihs or 
monasteries in Tuluva, below the ghats. The 
superior gurus of this sect are Brahmans or 
Sunyasis, who profess csenobitic observances ; the 
disciples who are attached to the several matibs 
profess also perpetual celibacy, lay aside the 
Brahmanical cord, carry a stafi and a water- 
pot, go bareheaded, and wear a single wrapper 
stained of an orange colour with an ochrey clay. 
They are usually adopted into the order from 
their boyhood, and acknowledge no social atfinities 
nor interests. They regard Vishnu as the Supreme 
Spirit, as the pre-eminent cause of the universe, 
from whose substance the world was made. In 
Karnata, the sect is presided over by eight Swami 
or spiritual heads. 

Madhava’s Sarva-Darsana-Sangraha is a critical 
review of the principal systems of philosophy 
which have exercised the greatest minds of India 
throughout its middle age. From the Vedanta 
point of view (for Madhava was in 1331 elected 
Prior of the Smarta Order, founded by Sankara- 
charya in 8th century), these systems are 
arranged in a progressive series, beginning with thd 
Charvaka and Bauddha, as being the furthest 
removed from the Yedanta, and gradually ascend- 
ing to the Sankhya and Yoga, the systems nearest 
approaching to Madhava^s, and therefore the 
highest He successively passes in review the 
sixteen philosophical systems current in the 14th 
century in the south of India, and gives what 
appeared to him to be their most important tenets, 
and the principal arguments by which their 
followers endeavoured to maintain them. In 
the course of his sketches he frequently explains 
at some length obscure details in the different 
systems. As a rule, he draws his observations 
directly from the works of their founders or their 
chief exponents. One author i^s he was born a.d. 
1199 in Tuluva. Professor Wilson says he lived 
in the 13th century. — Wilson ; BurnelVs Vama 
Brahmana; Weber. 

MADHAVACHARYA or Brahma Sampradayi, 
a small sect of Vaislmava Hindus in Southern 
India, founded by Madhavacharya. Madhava 
Brahmans hold the ninth day of the 11th lunar 
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mouth as a festival.— > WiU. Glou, See Brahma- 
cbarya; Brahma Sampradayi. 

MADHU. Saksk. Honey; anything sweet; 
anything intoxicating. Madhn is one of the 
poetical names of Krishna, viz. the intoxicator 
(from Madhua, strong drink, and Madhu, the 
bee, perhaps originating the English mead). 
Amongst the Hindus, a new-born infant has a 
little honey put into its mouth as a ceremonial 
rite, called Madhu prasana. Several of the 
drinking races of India and Asia still use the cup 
or piala to welcome the coining guest Colonel 
Tod tells us, regarding the love of strong drink 
and indulgence in it to excess, so deep rooted in 
the Scandinavian Asi and German tribes, aud in 
which they showed their Getic origin, that the 
Rajput is not behind his brethren either of Scythia 
or Europe. Though prohibited by ordinances 
which govern the ordinary Hindu, the Rajput 
welcomes his guest with the inunwar peala, or 
cup of rec^est, in which tliey drown ancient 
enmities. The heroes of Odin never relished a 
cup of mead more than the Rajput his madhua ; 
and the bards of Scandinavia and Rajwara are 
alike eloquent in the praise of the bowl, on which 
the Bardai exhausts every metupiior, aud calls it 
ambrosial, immortal : * The bard, as he sipped the 
ambrosia, in which sparkled the ruby seed of the 
pomegranate, rehearsed the glory of the Rajput 
race.* Even in the heaven of Indra, the Hindu 
warrior’s paradise, akin to Valhalla, the Rajput 
has his cup, which is served by the Apsara, the 
twin-sister of the celestial Hebe of Scania. I 
shall quaff full goblets amongst the gods,* says 
the dying Getic warrior ; ‘ I die laughing,* are 
sentiments which would be appreciated by a 
Rajput. — To(Vs Rajasthan^ i. 377 ; Wilson's Gloss. 

MADHU PAYKA. Sansk. An offering of 
honey, butter, and curds, presented to a person 
to whom it is intended to show particular respect, 
as to a guest, a bridegroom, or Brahman. — Iv. 

MADHU RAO I,, Peshwa from a,d, 1701 till 
bis death in 1774, at the early age of 28. Madhu 
Kao II., from 1774, died 1797. 

MADH Y A-DES, the middle country ; according 
to one authority, the country comprising the pro- 
vinces of Allahabad, Gorakhpur, Oudh, Dehli, 
Agra, and part of Bundelkhand, bounded N. by 
the Siwalik Hills, S. by the confluence of the 
Ganges and Jumna, E. by the S. branch of the 
Himalaya, and W. by the Vindhya mountains. 
Also the Doab ; but the Madhya - des of tlie 
Mahratta is the country between the Konkan and 
Kandesb. Central Hindustan or Central India 
was the Madhya-desa of the ancient Aryans, the 
middle region of Aryavarta, the Arya country. In 
a slokam in the Sanskrit work, the Amarakosba, 
the ancient boundaries of it are thus defined : — 

' Ariavartaba punia bhumi hi 
Mad’biam Vindhya Himava yoho ; ’ 
i.e. the Aryan country, the sacred land (lies) 
between the Vindhya and Himalaya, in this way 
indicating both the ruling race and the boundaries 
of Uie country held by them at the time that. 
Amara Sinha wrote the Amarakosba. The first 
known dynasty was the Bbarata, so called from 
the first king Bbarata, and the last of the dynasty 
was Samvaraiua, who was driven westward by 
the Panchala of Kaiiouj, B.c. 589. The Bbarata 
kingdom seems to have been establislied between 
a.c. 2001) to II. c. 2200. — Wilson; JJowson. 


MADIVALA, a bard or herald, one of the 
mixed castes, born of a Vaisya father wd Ksl^- 
triya mother ; alto a native of Magana or South 
Bahar. 

MADKI. A battle was fought here on the 
18th December 1846. 

MADOORKATI. Papjrrus pangorci. A sedge, 
extremely common about CalcutU^ and very ex- 
tensively employed in Bengal for making the 
elegant, shining, useful mats for which the aqiital 
of India is famous, and which are frequently 
imported into Europe. Strips of this sedge are 
suited forjilatting.— Royte. 

MADGOWA. Amongst the superstitious cere- 
monies of the races in Ceylon are a variety d 
forms for the recovery of the sick, — 1, daana, or 2, 
the food-offering, the harvest-home of the Singh- 
alese, and horn - pulling, a rite in honour of 
Pattine, performed to drive away pestilence. 
But the principal ceremony is the Dewal madoowa, 
which is celebrated on a larger scale, and fre- 
Quently performed on behalf of a whole village or 
Strict which has been afflicted by cholera or fever. 
It takes place in a madoowa, or temporary build- 
ing constructed of branches, and decorated with 
white cloths and garlands ; and it generally lasts 
tiiroughout seven days, on each of which offerings 
are made of wild flowers and fruit, together wiUi 
rice and money. — Tennent's Christianity in Ceylon* 

MADRA, the ancient name for a country and 
people to the N.W. of IlindusUin. Its capital 
was Sakala, and the territory extended from Uio 
Beas to the Chenab. 

M A DP ASS A, any Muhammadan college. One 
of these was established in Calcutta in the 
year 1780 by Warren Hastings. Another was 
established in Madras by Nawab Gholam Muham- 
mad Ghouse, which after hb death was taken 
over by the British, but abolbhed in 1884. 

MADRAS CITY, on the Coromandel coast, is 
situated in lat. 13° 4' 6" N., long. 80° 17' 22* E. 
It is the principal town of the presidency which 
bears its name, and in 1881 had a population of 
405,848 souls. It is the third largest town of 
British India, the population of Bombay being 
773,196, and Calcutta town and suburbs, 
736,316 ; that of the Calcutta municipality being 
433,219, its north suburbs 51,658, and its south 
suburbs 251,439. Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, 
liangoon, Kuruchcc, Singapore, all of them now 
busy mercantile towns, arc alike creations of the 
British since the 17th century. Madras city is 
an aggregate of 16 hamlets, viz. Mootial Pettah 
and Peddoo Naik Pettah, which are commonly 
called Black Town ; Chiotadrepottah, St. Thomd, 
Triplicane, Comaleswaram Coil, Nungumbaukum, 
Egmoro, Vepery, Pursawakum, Nadoombary, 
Chetpiit, Perambixir, Veysurpady, Eroongoondum, 
and Tondiarpet. St. Thomd, 3 miles south of the 
fort, b famed as having been a Christian hamlet 
since an early part of the Chrbtbii enu Tbb 
part of the coast has no sheltered harbour, and 
the waves of the Bay of Bengal break continu- 
ously on the shore, with which communication 
cau only be held by means of catamaran rafta, 
and inasulu l>oats of planks sewed together. 

The history of the Madras Presidency forins an 
integral part of the history of India, and 
many hundred pages of Mill and Wilson, Elpntu- 
Bon, Grant Duff, and other standard works. Ala- 
ud-Din, the sec<md moiiarcli of the Khiiji dynasty 
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at Dehli, and his genora), Malik Kafiir, conquered 
the Dekhun, and overthrew the kingdoms of 
Karnatica and Telingana, which were tlicu the 
most powerful in Southern India. But after the 
withdrawal of the Musalraan armies, the native 
monarchy of Viiayanagar Jirose out of the ruins, 
with its capital on the Tumbudra river. This 
dynasty gradually extended its dominions from 
sea to sea, and reached a pitch of prosperity such 
as had been before unknown. At last, in 1565, 
after a glorious history of two centuries, Vija- 
yanagar was overwhelmed by a combination of the 
four Muhammadan principalities of the Dekhan. 

Mr. Francis Day, the representative of the 
English E. I. Company a.d. 1689, obtained per- 
mission from the local chieftain, Damerlu Venka- 
tadri Naidu, to settle at the fishing village which 
is now the site of Madras, and on the Ist March 
1640, the Rayel of Chandragiri, a descendant 
of the Vijayanagar kings, issued a sunnud granting 
permission to erect a fortress. The city gets its 
name from Mundir-Raj, but the Rayel wished it 
to be called Sri-Ranga l^atiiam, and the Naik 
wished its name to be Chinnapa Patnam, by which 
last it is known to the natives to this day. In 
A.D. 1658 the Agent and Council of Madras were 
raised to the rank of a presidency. 

In 1702, Daoud Klian, Aiirangzeb’s general, 
blockaded the town f<jr a few weeks ; and in 
1741 the Malirattas attacked tlie place, also un- 
Huccessfully. In 17*16, Madras was besieged by 
.M. de la Bourdonnais, and on the lOth September 
the city capitulated, but it was agrcc<l to be 
ransomed by a payment of 11,00,000 of pagodas. 
On Bourdonnais diiparting, however, M. Dupleix 
declared the treaty v(»i(l, and the Britisli wen' 
taken prisoners to Pondicherry, or escaped to 
Fort St. David, which, till 1752, became th(‘ir 
chief town, though in 17*19, Madras, after the 
treaty of AixlaOhapelle in 17‘1H, had been restored 
to the British. AVar again broki^ out between 
tlu^ British and French, and M. Rally a second 
time besieged Madras, from the Ibtli Ib'cember 
1758 till the 17th February 1759, when the French 
withdrew to l^ondicdicrry. 

The progress of Madras tlirough the two 
centuries of its existence has betm continuous, 
though its governmont has sustained some severe 
strains. In 1774, tin* goveinor, Mi. Wyiich, wjis 
ileposed by orders from the Court of Directors. 
In 1775, Lord Pigot was aj)pointc‘d, but in 1776 
lie was deposcil by his Council, and confined ; 
he Wiis restored, but in April 1777 he <bed. In 
1770, Sir Thomas Ruinbold was appointed Gover- 
nor of Madras, but dismissed in January 1781. 
In the beginning of the 19th century much agita- 
tion occurred whilst Sir George Hiloro Barlow 
was governor, and in 1860 Sir Charles Edward 
Trevelyan was removed from the Governor’s office. 
Its annals contain some of the most romantic 
episodes of Anglo-Indian history, such as a 
struggle with the French for supremacy, the ex- 
ploitsof Clive, Wellesley, and Cornwallis, — Assayc 
and Seringapatara, the mutiny of Vellore. As 
soldiere. Sir Barry Close, Major Laurence, Gen- 
erals Harris and Meadows, accpiired fame and 
lionours. As soldiers and administrators, it pro- 
duced the great Lonl (Mive, Sir ThomaK Munro, 
Governor of Madras, and Sir John Malc(»im, Gover- 
nor of Bombay. As botanists, the missionaries 
John, Rottler, and Krenig, and Drs, Roxburgh and 


AVight, laboured in the Madras Pn'sideucy; Dr. 
Jerdon, author of the Birds of India and of the 
Mammals of India, was a Madras medical officer ; 
and Dr. Russell and Dr. Day described the fishes 
of the coasts. Xavier, Ziegenbald, Dubois, and 
Caldwell have been eminent as Christian mission- 
aries ; and the first Government Museum in India 
was established there in 1851 by Assistant- 
Surgeon Balfour. 

Tlie first essay at forest conservancy in the 
Madras Presidency was the introduction of a State 
royalty over teak and other valuable timber in 
Malabar and Canara in 1807. The existing 
Forest Department for Madras^ Presidency was 
first organized by Dr. Cleghorn in 1856, and placed 
on a new footing in 1875. The tea plant was 
introduced on the Neilgherry Hills about 1838. 

Madras, as a presidency, has a dissimilar military 
and a civil jurisdiction. The former extends 
from Cape Comorin northwards to tiie Nerbadda, 
and includes the foreign territories of the maha- 
rajas of Travancore, Cochin, Mysore, Hyderabad, 
and jiart of t)ie British Central Provinces and 
British Burma ; while its civil sway may be de- 
scribed as of four parts, — the Telugu country of 
th(i north, extending northwards from, and in- 
cluding Nellorc ; the Tamil country of the south, 
and the Cunarese, Tula, and Malealam districts 
of tlie western or Malabar parts of the Peninsula; 
and these sunound a central table-land, elevated 
about lOOO to 2()()() fei't above sea, comprising 
the inland di.slricts of Salem, Coimbatore, Bellary, 
Kurnool, and ( luddapah, in which Canarese is the 
prevailing language*. 

The sevtaal languages have somewhat sharp 
boundaries, — 'i’eingu, 'rami I, ('anarese, Malealam, 
Tula, Uriya, and hill languages, Hindustani or 
Urdu being used by the bulk of the Muhammad- 
ans, their l..abbai section of tin? Tamil country 
sjieaking Tamil, and the Moplah of Malabar speak 
Malealam. 

The area thus indicated is partly British, and in 
part, the territories of the following sovereigns in 
allianci? witli the British, — 'rravancore, Cochin, 
Banaganapilly, Sundiir, Hyderabad, Puducottah, 
with a }) 0 ])iilation of about 14 millions. The 
British territory is 141,001 square miles, with a 
p<»pulatiou in 1881 of 81,170,681, — 221 to the 
square mile. In 1871 it was 81,597,872, being a 
decrease of 427,241. This was the consequence 
of a famine in 1876-1877, which prevailed in 
several of the plateau districts, and affected 
chiefly the males, of whom there was a decrease 
of 453,192 ; while of the females the increase was 
25,951. 


1881. M.aleH, . 15,421,048 
„ Femulea, 15,740,588 


1871. Males, . 15,874,235 
„ Females, 15,723,637 


Total, . . 81,170,081 


Total, 


81,597,872 


The famine was the consequence of failure in 
the rains of 1876. The water supply of the 
8(?veral districts is somewhat varied. The average 
annual rainfall during a period of years ranged 
from 17'57 inches in Bcllary to 146-81 inches in S. 
Canara. The N.E. monsoon prevails with heavy 
weather from tlie middle of ()ctol>or till the be- 
ginning of December, and violent gales sometimes 
occur in May. (’yclones also orciir, and do im- 
mense damage. Those of 1807, 1828, 1836, and 
1847 were very vioh'ut. 

The three principal rivers of Madras are the 
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Golavery, KiBtna or Krmhna, aud Cauvcry^ each a light aud permanent assessmcntf giving socui’ity 
with a large tributary Bystem of its own. of title, enlarging the means of irrigation, and 

Dodabetta (8640 feet) is the loftiest peak in facilitating the conveyance of produce. Mr. 
Southern- India. There are, besides, many out- Pycroft, with similar wisdom, said, ‘ The main 
lying spurs and tangled masses of hille, of which remedies are the lowering of the laud assessment 
the Shevaroys in Salem, the Animallay in Coim- where unduly high, and placing it on a permanent 
batore, and the Palni (Pulney) Hills in Madura footing, security of tenure, devlopment of internal 
are the most important. The Laccadive Islands communication, extension of irrigation, reduction 
form, for administrative purposes, a part of Madras of the interference of subordinate revenue officials^ 
Presidency, being attached to the distiicts of cheaper and more orompt administration of justice, 
Malabar and South Canara. and diffusion ct euucation.* 

The Madras Presidency is eminently agricul- Mr. Dalyell, secretary to the Madras Govern- 
tural. Its males so engaged numbered 6,779,971, ment, estimated that there was produced an 
and its females '4, 024,082 ; but there are several annual supply of 129 million cwt. of grain for 
important towns. the support of the population, or more than 5 

Madras, .... 405,848 Tanjore, . . . 64,745 c^t. for each person, being more than IJ lbs. per 

llangalore, . . . 155,867 Negapatam, . . 53,865 diem, whereas a family of five can subsist upon 

Trichinopoly, . . 84,449 BeUary, .... 53,4^ 7 lbs. per day, without difficulty ; and 8 acres of 

Madura, . . . 73,807 Salem, .... 60,067 guperior land, supposing 1 acre to be irrigated, or 

Calicut, .... 67,085 Coombaoonum, . 60,098 ^ uuirrigatdd land, would support such a 

The presidency for revenue purposes is arranged family for a year. The produce or an acre of 
into 21 districts, ranging, from 4000 to 19,000 the best rice land varies from 1080 Madras measures 
square miles in extent. The districts of Ganjam, (-about 80 cwt.) iu the southern districts 
Vizagapatam, Godavery, and Kistna are on the to 1200 measures ( = about 83 cwt.) in Goda- 
N.E. coast, to the E. of the Central Provinces aud very and Kurnool ; and the worst rice lands yield 
Hyderabad; and other E. coast districts are Nellore, 8 to 14 cwt. Mr. Dalyeire estimate of 7 lbs. for 
Madras, Chingleput, South Arcot, Tanjore, Madura, five of a family is, however, a scant allowance, 
and Tinnevelly, the last named being situated in The following inams or revenue-free tenures 
the extreme south of the Peninsula. To the west are found in the Madras Presidency : — (1) Lands 
of Madura and Tinnevelly, and on the W. coast held bv religious institutions, with an estimated 
of the Peninsula, are the Travancore and Cochin area of 1,458,081 acres, on which the Govern- 
Wrritories governed by feudatory rajas. North ment assessinent would be £242,247 ; the larger 
of these states, on the same coast, are the Madras portion of these are held by the pagodas in the 
districts of Malabar and South Canara. Tbo southern districts, at Tripati, Conjeveram, Sriran- 
central districts of the presidency are those of gam, Kameswararn, and Madura. (2) Grants for 
(k)iml)atore, Trichinopoly, and Salem, between purposes of public utility, chiefly for providing 
Malabar and Madras, and those of Bellary, Kur- water and shade. 

nool, Cuddapah, and North Arcot, between The Chetty aud Komati are the chief trading 
Hyderabad and the Mysore country, which inter- classes ; th(; Kama, Kapu, Naik, Reddi, Wak- 
venes between Canara and Bellary and Nellore. kaliga, Vellala, and Velama are the agrioulturists, 
There are several large zamindarics,— Venkata- with Bant and Nadavar in Canara, and Nair in 
giri, Kalastri, Karvetnuggur, Punganur, Raniuad, Malabar. These belong to the well-to-do ranks 
Sluivagunga, and Palicondah, with permanent of the community. They do not usually cultivate 
settlements similar to those in Bengal. with their own hands, and many of them formerly 

The Madras revenue syHt(*ni is largely that held their lands on a military tenure. The 
known as the ryotwari, which had its strongest pastoral castes are colled Idaiyar in Tamil, and 
u<lvocaie in Sir thonnis Muuro in the latter years Golla in Telugu. Of the artisan castes, called 
of the 18th aud beginning of the 19th centuries, Kainalar in Tamil and Kamsala iu Telugu, 
and means a settlement direct with the occupying nearly one-half are employed with metals. They 
cultivator. About the year 1870 there were have succeeded generally in maintaining a higher 
8,227,726 farmers and sub-tenants, holding position in the social scale than is awarded to 
2,297,158 single or joint farms. Under the them in Northern Indio. The agricultural labourers 
ryotwari system, the peasantry pay an average belong to castes that were predial serfs up to the 
of Rs. 2i per acre. Of the ryots on the rent-roll close of the last century. Even at the present 
only 420 were paying upwarcta of £100 a year of time the conditions of service are not favourable 
rent to Government, only 1627 from £50 to £100, to the labourer. 

only 5641 from £25 to £50, aud only 77,408 from In the south, the Vannian supply the bulk 
£10 to £25. Of all the rest, forming about 90 of agricultural labour. The Maravar and the 
i)er cent, of the whole, 118,672 were paying less Kallar, whose acknowledged head is the raja 
than £5 a year, 431,569 less than £8, aud 1 ,197,157 of Puducottah, bear a bad reputation for thieving 
— the great nuijority — less than £l a year. Only and general lawdessness. The Upparavar are 
one country of Bengal — Chittagong — presents a chiefly engaged in the manufacture of wit and 
parallel to it, and there Government has long tried saltpetre; the Wadavar in tank -digging and 
to induce the peasantry to accept a fee-simple road-making. The fishing and hunting castw 
tenure. Mr. Maltby, Acting Governor, in a are called Sembadavan in Tamil and Besta m 
minute on Sir W. Denison's proposal to remove Telugu. Many of tiiem have now betaken them- 
thei poverty and agricultural ignorance of the selves to agriculture. The non-Aryans 
Mad^ ryots by model farms and imported whose Tamil name of Parayen has been adopt^ 
machinery, observed that the surest way of pro- into European languages, are called Mala in 
moting improvement is to render land valuable Telugu, Holia in Canareso, PoUygar m Malealam, 
and attract capital to it by such methods as fixmg and Dher in Mahrati. In the country round 
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Madras thev amount to about one-quarter of the 
total population. In 1871 the Pariahs returned 
themselves under more than 200 subdivisions in 
the census reoort. The principal wandering 
tribes are the minjara and Lambadi, carriers of 
grain and salt. The Koravar races wander over 
a wide area in Nellore and the adjacent districts, 
and constitute one of the chief criminal classes. 

In 1881 ^ere were 519,823 children under 
instruction ; 1,535,790 adults could read and 
write, and 12,843,296 could neither read nor 
write. Over 28 millions of the population 
(28,497,678) follow forms of Hinduism ; 711,080 
are Christians, and 1,933,561 Muhammadans. 
The great bulk of the population is of Turanian 
origin, the Brahmans and Rajputs who claim 
Aryan origin being only 1,136,111 out of the 
31,497,678 of total inhabitants. Christians are 
more numerous in this presidency than in any 
other part of the country, the total of British 
India l)eing 1,862,525. 473,352 of the Madras 
Christians arc of the Roini^ persuasion. The 
Muhainmadans, 1,933,561 in number, are chiefly 
of the Sunni sect. 

The following are the more numerous of the 
castes in Madras, Mysore, and Travancorc : — 


Agamudyan, . 


302,338 

Kummalen, . 

784,998 

Ambalakaren, 


ino.siiT 

Kuruba Golla. 

180,535 

Auibattan, 


342,816 

Kurubiiru(My8oro),225,282 

Araikiilam, . 


369,036 

Kusavan, . . 

263.975 

Ealaji, . . . 


780,181 

Madigaru (Mysore), 174, 824 

Hodaru (Mysore), 

171,269 

Maravnr, . . 

2.56, :M)4 

Borad, . . . 


263,89<> 

Muhammadans, 

1,933, ,561 

Besta, . . . 

, 

724.456 

Muisatti, . . 

133,141 

Brahman, . . 

1,122,218 

Naliainbari, . 

100,682 

Brail mo, . . 

, 

. 132 

Nair, . . . 

464,260 

Buddhist, . . 


. 1,535 

Oddan, . . 

363,289 

Oliaiinan (Travan 

- 

Padiyaol, . . 
Parayen, . . 

376.847 

core), . . 


128,600 

3,290,038 

Ghottiar, . . 


235,280 

Parseo, . . . 

. 143 

Glii’istiaii, . . 


711,080 

Pillai, . . . 

1,204,982 

Deviuigulu, . 


136,901 

Pulaven (Travan 

Elavcii, . . 


387,176 

core), . . 

196,,539 

(hidaru, . . 


259,110 

Bajputs, . . 

13,893 

Gonda, . . . 


144,0ti3 

Kcddi, . . . 

584,867 

Ifoliyar, . . 


447,421 

Hukkili, . . 

1,126,837 

1 day an, . . 


1,071,888 

Sale, . . , 

206,791 

Juin, . . . 
Jamlra, . . 


ii.5,7;W 

Havaralu, . . 

131,469 


107,169 

Semhadavaii, 

100,019 

.Juiigain, . . 


117,429 

Shaimr, . . 

1,478,690 

Jew, . . . 


. . 30 

Tulugalu, . . 

013,090 

Kaikalar, . . 


323,788 

Uiiparavan, . 

104,959 

Kaliiigulu, 


100,564 

Uriyu, . . . 

101,195 

Kallam, . . 


397,8.57 

Vaniui, . . 

.528,4.58 

Kamma, . . 


795,732 

Vaiiiiiari, . . 

1,075,264 

Kuimli, . . 


130,210 

VelaniJi, . , , 

348,003 

Kapu (Fakanati), 

107,341 

Vellalar, . . 

1,770,671 

Kawa ? . . 

Kodula, . . 


1,102,255 1 
244,090 

Wakkaliga 
(Mysore), . . 

Wakkaliga, . . 

. 111,732 

Komati, . . 


3(k5,7l5 

. 457,315 

Kumh:)r, . . 


114,378 

Yaduva, . . , 

. 105,426 


M A DUEPORIDVI^, a family of zoophytes in 
wliicli the polypes have ten short tfiitaolcs and 
a stony polypidoin, soinotiines branclied and 
arlHU'i'HCent, sometimea dovi'loped in a leaf-likc or 
fun- like form. Tliey exist in idl the warm seas. 
li.'irjL;e, stit)ngly -branched corals of the genus 
Madivpora fringe the ishuid of the Mauritius. 
The corals or coralliaria have already been briefly 
noticiMl under that heading. But it may be hero 
iinuktioiied that under the geneml name of coral 
luiinmls arc included all those members of the 
Actiiiozoa which have the. power of isticreting 
hard structures of the nature t)f a skeleton. This 
Hkch'tou is what is known as the coral or corallum, 
and the auimals which produce it are the so-callod 


coralligcnous zoophytes, Actinozoa coralligeno. 
The forma of the class Actinozoa which secrete 
a corallum, belong to the orders Alcyonaria, 
Rugosa, and Zoantharia. Ho corallum is ever 
produced in the order Ctenophora; even many 
members of the Zoantharia are destitute of a 
skeleton, or have but an imperfect one ; and that 
of the Alcyonaria is also often rudimentary. 

The class of the Actinozoa is divided into four 
orders, vis. the Zoantharia, represented by the 
sea anemones, madreporaria, etc. ; the Rugosa, 
in which occur the genera cyathophyOum, 
zaphrentis, etc. ; the Alcyonaria, which com- 
prise the red coral sea-pens, sea-shrubs, organ- 
pipe corals, etc. ; and the Ctenophora, comprising 
the Beroe, Plcurobrachia, Venus’ girdle, etc. 

Order i. Zoantharia (Hoxaooralla). 

Section. Zoantharia malocodermata, sea anemones. 

Fani. i. Actiniilaj, no corallum. Oenera^ actinia, 
adamsia, antheuH, bunodcs, bolo cera, cancri- 
Bocia, oorynoctiB, phymactiH, sagartia, toalia, etc. 

FamAi. Ilyanthido), no corallum. f)ene7‘a, ilyanthus, 
IHjachia, Edwardsia, ccriantliuB, balcampa. 

Fam. iii. Zoanthidio, generally a pseudo-Bkiucton. 
Section. Zoantharia nclorobasica, the block corals or 
Antipatliid.-c. They form colonics wliich are 
attached by the base to Bomo foreign object, and 
are generally more or less branched and plant-like. 
It comprises the genera gerardia, cirrbipathes, 
antipathcB, arachnopathes, rhipidoi)atheB, leio- 
pathes, etc. 

Section. Zoantharia sclcrodennata (Madreporaria) in- 
cludes most of the coralligcnous zoophytes of 
eastern seas. They always lyossesa a corallum. 
They propagate by gemmation and fission. The 
genera arc madreijora, dcndroi>liyllia, cladocora, 
oculina, lophuhelia, astroccenia, astrangia, rbiz- 
angia, caulastnea, inreandrina, dijdoria, latiinie* 
andni, rliipidogyra, i)liytogyra. 

The Zoantharia sclerotlennata were arranged by 
MilnC'Ed wards and Jules Hieimc into tho four 
great sections Aporosa, Perforata, Tubulata, and 
Tubulovsa. 

Aporosa, with si.x families, — Turbinolida?, 
pKiuKlo-tiu binoliila', Oculinid.r, Astneidio, Pscudo- 
fuiigiiiie, and Fiingidiu. 

The two Perforata families are tho Eu]>Mnmmida! 
and Madrci>ori(l:e. 

Tho goiiei ji, of tlie Tubulata are not yet agreed 
uiK)n, but tho Millepora, the Helio])ora, the Favo- 
flitid.x', the (.’iKototidie may be named. 

The corallum of the Tubulosa is both simple and 
compound. 

Order ii. K\igoK!\ jmssess a wo11-dovclo]>cd sclero- 
dermiu uurallum, all fossil. 

Order hi. Alryonaria (Octocuralla) comitrise tho 
families Alcyonid:o, Tubij^iorida;, Pennatulidas, 
Gorgonida?, ami Holioporidie. 

Tho Tubiporidro aro known ;i8 tho organ-pipe 
convlB ; the sca-pons and Boa-rods form tne 
Peiinatulidse ; and tlie Gorgouidso are known as 
Bca-HhrnbB. 

Tlie simpleBt corallum ia moHt commonly cyiiii- 
diical, conicjd, or turbinute (Caryophyllia, Tur- 
biiiolitt, Btilanopliyllia, etc.), but it may be more 
or less compressed (Fhibellmn) ; also arborcBccnt 
or dendroid (Madrc|>or4i, Deiidnjphyllia, lA)pho- 
heliu, etc.), or in clusters of branches springing 
from li common base (Mussa, C’aulnstrjea, many 
species of Poritos, Madre|X)rn, etc.) ; others iiro 
foliaceous, as species of Madrepora, Pocillopora, 
Manupora, etc. 

Amongst the more important reef -building 
corals may be mentioned tho Astradihe gonorally 
(Astram, Astrangia, Oladocora, Diploria, M(ean- 
drina, etc.); also the Madreporiilai (Madrepora, 
etc. ) ; the Poritida^ (Porites, Ooniopoia, Monti- 
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pora, etc). ; many of the OculinidoR (Orbicclla, dalam of the Indians, and its capital, the Madura 
Stylastcr, Pocillopora, etc.) ; the majority of the of Ptolemy, was the royal residence of the ancient 
Fungidsc and the Millepores. Various alcyonoid monarchs about the beginning of the Christian era. 
corals (Heliopora, Tubipora) also help witli many Pandiya, the Pandion or Oi Pandiones of tho 
of the GorgonidsD and the calcareous algae Greeks, was the titular name of the dynasty of 
(Nulliporcs and corallines). Madura, and the race were styled Pandyi, Pandiya ; 

The stnictures raised by them are known as the king, the Pandyan or Pandiya Deva. Two 
barrier reefs, fringing reefs, and atolls. Fringing embassies were sent by the Paodiyan king to 
reefs are in the immediate neighbourhood of land, Augustus, the fiiat of which he receiyed at Tar- 
in shallow water, either surrounding islands or ragona ; the second is mentioned hr Strabo. Tho 
skirting the shores of continents. Barrier reefs friendship of the Romans was sought by only one 
also may either encircle islands or skirt continents, oth ^r Hindu prince, 0 Kerobothros, the king of 
but far from land. The barrier reefs occasionally Chera or Kerala, who was also a Dravidian. 
surround islands. An atoll is a ring-shaped reef At the beginning of the Christian era, Pandiya 
enclosing an open lagoon. — Darwin ^ Encyc. territory appears to have embraced all the Pen- 
Briian. See Corals. insula south of the Cauvery. It was about the 

MADURA, a town in the southern part of the 2d century that the ruler, Vamsa Sekhara, founded 
Peninsula of India, in the Madras rresidency, a college at Madura, with a council or eangattor 
in;lat. 9® 55' 10" N., and long. 78° 9' 44" E. It of 48 professors. The college was broken up 
gives its name to a revenue district, lying between between the 6t)i and 9th centuries. About the 
lat. 9° 4' and 10° 44' N., and long. 77° 14' and 11th century the town of Madura was destroyed by 
79° 20' E., and bounded on the S. by Tinnevelly, fire, the king and all his family perished, and the 
Palk’s Strait, and the Gulf of Manaar. Madura Pandiya dymuaty was ended. This was followed 
is on the banks of the Vaiga river. It was the by d long period of anarchy, till tho Naiks 
capital of the ancient Pandiyan monarchy, which became dominant in the 15th century. Their 
was overthrown by Muhammadan invaders in the power culminated during the reign of Tirumala, 
11th century. Another Hindu dynasty, that of and the dynasty allowed Christian missionaries, 
the Naiks of Madura, began about a.i>. 1420. Robert de Nobilibus, De Britto, and others, to 
Tirumala reigned from a.d. 1023 to 1060 or 1662, labour among the people. The great Hindu temple 
and the public edifices erected by him furnish forms a parallelogram 847 feet long from north to 
evidence of his wealth and magnificence. The south, by 744 feet broad, with 9 gopuras, one of 
Naik dynasty ceased to rule in the middle of the which is 152 feet high. The principal structure is 
18th century, but so late as 1 820 a great-grandson the Sahasra-stambba-mantapam or Hall of One 
of Bhangaru, the last Naik, visited Madras from Thousand Pillars (the actual number being 997), 
Ycliikurclii, seeking pecuniary assistance from the which was built by Arya Nayaga Mudali, tho 
Government. After the dynasty was set aside, general and minister of Viswanath, tho founder 
the Madura district witnessed for years the con- of the Naik dynasty. The whole is profusely 
tests for dominion, in which Chanda Sahib, ornamented both with sculptures and paintings. 
Muhammad Ali, MuzafTar Jung, Muhammad Several of the great buildings of Madura city arc 
Yusuf, Polygars, and the British were engaged ; associated with tho name of Tirumala. The palace 
but it was finally, in 1801, placed under British is the most perfect relic of secular architecture in 
rule. the Madras Presidency. 

In the legends of the south of India, Kula The Vellalar are the most numerous and the 
Sakara is said to have founded Madura city, and most respected class of agriculturists. They 
the story is abundantly illustrated in the sculptures speak a pure Tamil dialect. The Maravar chiefly 
of Tirumala Nayak’s choultry, and in other inhabit trie two zamindari estates bonlering the 
buildings there. Seventy-three kings are said to sca-coast. Their hereditary chiefs are the rajas of 
have reigned prior to the accession of the Naik Ramnad and Siva-ganga. They were a martial 
dynasty. Extant legends connect the city with race, and more than once rose against British 
fables about Agastiya, for it was the great seat authority. They bury their dead, and allow the 
of Tamil learning, and was famed for its Sangattar re-manriage of widows. The Kallar are predatory, 
or College Council, with which the names of with headquarters in the Tributary State of 
Agastiya and bis 12 pupils are associated. Their Puducottah. 

names are Tholcapyar or Tiraiiathumagini, Atban- ThePulney Hills, called Vorahaor Pigmountains, 
kotasiiu, Thuraliugam, Kakipodini, Nattathan, project across the district for about 54 miles. 
Yaminan, Vyapican, Yaypyan, Panainbaraii, Kal- Their highest peaks attain an elevation of more 
aramban, Sembootsay, and Avioayan. The three than 8000 feet above sea-level On this plateau 
works published by them were the Paragathyam, a sanatorium for Europeans has been estaolished 
Sittagathyam, and 'fholcappyam. Madura has at Kodaikanal, and coffee-planting is rapidly 
been both the political and religious capital of the extending. The precipitous fortress of Diodigul, 
extreme south. The Madura College exercised as and the Elephant Rock, the Cow Hill, and the 
great an authority over Tamil literature as the sacred Skandamalia, are in the neighbourhood 
Academy of Paris in its palmy days in France, of Madura town. 

At the first institution of the Madura Sangattar, In Tinnevelly and Madura are valuable marbles, 
it would appear that some dispute arose immedi- In Madura was a dangerous sport called jalicut. 
ately between the professors and the Saiva priests, It consisted in making a bull infuriated, and then 
connected not impossibly with that contention for letting him loose, with cloths or mon^ tied to his 
pre-eminence of Knowledge which has ever pre- horns, which became the property of Ujj penon 
vailed in the Tamil countries. who could succeed in removing them. Since the 

Madura had formed southern nart of the year 1855 a prohibition existed against the sport 
Regnum Pandionis of Ptolemy, the raodi Man- being indulged in, and in 1859 certain village 
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Berrants were diemissed for permitting it within 
the limitB of their jurisdiction. — Ormc, Friend of 
India ; Tennenfs Hindustan^ ii. p. 7 ; CaldwelVs 
Orammar, 

MADURA or Mndoera Island, in the Eastern 
Archipelago, forms part of Netherlands India. Its 
N.W. point is in lai 6" 55}' 8., long. 112^* 61}' E., 
and its E. point in lat 6^ 59' S., long. 114° 14 ' 
£. It is the most important of a line of 75 
islands which runs along the northern and eastern 
coasts of Java, and is separated from the great 
island by a strait not more than two miles 
wide, which serres to form the capacious harbour 
of Sourabaya, the strait widening at its eastern 
extremitjr to fifty miles. Its soil is poor com* 
pared with that of Java, but its inhabitants are 
peaceful and industrious. Since the early part of 
the 18th century, the Madurese have been migrat- 
ing to and settling on the opposite shores of Java, 
depopulated by long wars, and in some districts 
they form the bulk of the present population, so 
that the Madurese language is not confined to 
Madura. In 1880, its population, 810,135 in 
number, comprised — Europeans, 609 ; Natives, 
804,015; Chinese, 8932; Arabs, 1516; others, 
163. The sultan resides at Bangkallan. Few 
mammals are found, and none peculiar to Madura. 
The island is famous, however, for its breed of 
cattle, and supplies from its rich pastures pro- 
visions to many of the agricultural and seafaring 
communities of the neighbouring regions. The 
meat when cured rejsembles, but is far superior to, 
the jerked beef of South America. The people 
are similar to the hillmen of Java, and from 
them the Dutch recruit the line of their native 
army with the best troops in their service, — 
Raffles' History of Java; Earl^ Eastern Seas; 
Horshurgh; Teminincky Coup d'CEil sur les Posses- 
sions NeerlandaiseSf i. p. 836 ; St, John's Indian 
Archipelago^ i. p. 337. 

MADUWAK, a tribe occupying the higher 
slopes of the Animallay Hills in Coimbatore. 
They hunt the ibex and sambur, using powerful 
bows and arrows and large dogs. See Kader. 

MADYAL, a savage Qond tribe, called in 
Bastar Jhodia, dwelling on the Beila Dila Hills, 
and in the remotest parts of Chanda. The 
women wear a bunch of leafy twigs to cover 
them before and behind. In this they resemble 
the Juanga to the south of the Kol country, the | 
C bench! near the Pulicat lake, and to the north 
of Ellore ; and till about the year 1830 a similar 
leaf dress existed amongst the Holier of the 
forests near Mangalore. 

MAEMANA is situated on a plain in the midst 
of hills. It is 172 miles N.E. of Herat, 105 miles 
S.W. of Balkb, 380 miles E. of Mashed, 280 miles 
S. of Bokhara, 850 miles W.N.W. of Eabal, 666 | 
miles N.N.W. of Kandahar by Kabal, 572 miles I 
from Kandahar by Herat, and 230 miles S.E. of | 
Merv. The inhabitants are Uzbaks, with some 
Tajaks, Herati, about 50 families of Jews, a few 
Hindus and Afghans, in all about 15,000 or 
18,000 souls. The district is 20 miles long by IS 
broad. In 185*;^ the Mir of Maemana tendered 
submission to Persia. Early in 1858, being 
threatened by Persia, he apphed to Muhammad 
Afzal for assistance; in 1859 he headed a 
rebellion against the Afghani^ but was defeated. 
In 1861 he tendered his submission to Herat, and 
in the end of the year transferred it to lUbul. 


In the beginning of 1868, Maemana stood a siege 
by Abdur Rahman, and the inhabitants gallanuy 
repelled three assaults, but at last submitted to 
terms. It is at the present time (1884) regarded 
as forming part of Afghan Turkestan, but it is a 
region of change. — MacGregor, 

MiESA INDIOA. A,D,C. Matabimbeya-gasB, 
SiNQH. A Ceylon tree, very abundant up to 
an elevation of 5000 feet. — Thw, 

MAFFENS, author of Historia Indicarum, a.d. 
1570. 

MAFI. Hind. A rent-free tenure. Mafidar, 
bolder of a rent-free tenure. Properly Muafi. 

MAFINE, in Polynesia, an imaginary being 
who is supposed to bear the world on his shoulder, 
and earthquakes are caused by his shifting the 
earth from shoulder to shoulder. 

MAGADHA. The territory of which this is the 
ancient name corresponds with that part of the 
present Behar which extends along the south of 
the river Ganges. The capital was Rajagriha. 
Magadha is mentioned so early as in the Atharvan 
Veda, and is met with so late as the 7th century 
A.D., when Chinese pilgrims speak of it under 
the scarcely intelligible name of Moki-a-to. The 
present appellation Behar is from Vihara or a 
monastery of the Buddhists, whose most reputed 
convent was at Behar, the place where Buddha 
obtained the law. As Magadha was the scene of 
Buddha’s early career as a religious performer ; it 
possesses a greater number of holy places con- 
nected with Buddhism than any other province of 
India. The chief places are Buddha Gya, Kuk- 
kutapada, Rajagriha, Kusagarapura, Nalanda, 
Indrasilaguha, and the Kapotika monastery. 

The kings of Magadha were of six dynasties, 
viz. that of 

Barhadrathay of the line of Pandu, the first of 
which was Jarasandha, a co-temporary of Yu- 
dishthra and Krishna. According to Sir William 
Jones, B.c. 3101, according to Professor Wilson 
in the reign of Sahadeva, B.C. 1400, Parakshita 
was bom, and the great war ends, and in the 
reign of Ripunjaya, b.c. 915, a Buddha was bom. 
The accepted era of the Pandu dynasty is B.c. 
1400 to 915. 

The Sunaka dynasty, kings of Bharatkanda, of 
M^adha kings, reigned 128 years. 

The Saisunaga or Sesnag reigned 360 years, 
and we find amongst them, B.C. 415, Nanda 
Mahamdma (b.c. 1602 Jones, 860 Wilson), 
regarding whom it was said he will bring the 
whole earth under one umbrella; he will have 
eight sons, Sumalya and others, who will reign 
after Mahapadma. He and his sons will govern 
for 100 years. The Brahman Kaulilya will not 
root out the nine Nanda. 

The Maurya dynasty governed 137 years, the 
first of whom, according to Wilson, B.C. 816, 
and 1502 Jones, was Cbandragupta, the Sandra- 
cottus of the Greeks, contem^rary with Seleucns. 

'The Sunga dynasty reigned 110 years, the first 
of whom, Pushpamitra (b.c. 178), put his master, 
the last of the Maurya, to death. 

The Kanwa dynasty reigned 45 years. The 
first was, B.c. 66 Wilson, Kanwa, named Vasu- 
deva, who usurped his master’s kingdom. 

Sahadeva was king of Magadha at the end of 
the war of the Mahabborata. The S5th king in 
succession from him was Ajata Satru, in whose 
reign Sakya or Gautama, the founder of the Buddh* 
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ist religion, was born, and Sakya died about n.c. 
550. The 6th in succession from Ajata Satru, 
inclusive, was Nanda; the 9th from Nanda was 
Chandragupta, and the 3d from him was Asoka. 
Pali was the spoken tongue. 

Magadha was first mentioned by the Greeks 
B.C. 300. The last mention of it was about the 
5th century a.d. It is mentioned in a note in 
the Vishnu Piirana. 

The Magadha kingdom occupied the tract called 
Praebi by Hindu authors, the Praaii of the Greeks. 
Megasthenes was ambassador at the court of 
Chandragupta when king of Magadha, who had 
Pataliputra as his capital, known to the Greeks 
AS Palibothra. — Cunningham^ s Ancient Geography^ 
p. 452; Elphinstone^ pp. 138, 143; Dou'son, 

MAGAHI, a tribe of agriculturists in Behar, 
probably a vernacular form of Magadhi, or native 
of Magadha. 

MAGALHAES, FERDINANDO de, more 

generally known by his Spanish designation 
Magcllanes, in the year 1520 set out on a voyage 
of eastern discovery, passed through the straits 
which bear his name, discovered Mindanao, and 
died in Mactan on 2615 April 1521, from wounds 
received in action. Only one of his fleet, the 
Vitoria, commanded by Elcano, a Biscayan, 
returned to Spain. Magellan Imd become dis- 
gusted with the Portuguese service, and he offered 
to Charles v. to discover a passage to India by 
the west, in order to divide the rioh traffic of the 
Spice Islands. He passed the straits in 8. 
America which have since gone by his name, in 
1520, and, entering the South Pacific Ocean, 
arrived in a few months at the Philippine 
Islands, of which he took pobsession in the name 
of the Spanish monarch. Barbosa fell three days 
after Magellan, and in twelve days more the 
people waylaid and murdered twenty-four of his 
companions . — BikmorCy p. 308; Chatjield's Hin- 
dustany p. 37. 

MAGAR or Mugger, a small martial tribe in 
Nepal, originally from Sikkim, from which they 
were first driven west by the Lepcha, across the 
Mechi and Kook rivers, and thence farther west 
by the Limbu, beyond the A run and Dud Kusbi. 
The Magar race now occupy the lower levels on 
the banks of the Kali in Nepal. They use a 
monosyllabic language, like the Tibetans, Chinese, 
Burmese, and Siamese, with an alphab(!t of Jndian 
origin. They abstain from beef, drink to eicess, 
and have an Indian priesthood. They are divided 
into twelve thum, supposed to be descendants of 
twelve different male ancestors. They do not 
marry in their own thum. This exoganiic practice 
occurs in Australia, North and South America, 
Africa, and Europe. They reside in the valleys. 
— Dr. Latham! 8 Ethnology. 

MAGAR-BANS. Hind. Bambusa arundin- 
acea, a solid bamboo, called a male bamboo. 

MAGAR TALAO, or Crocodile Tank, also 
called the Magar Pir, or more correctly Pir 
Mangho tank, has hot springs and a temple in 
the Kurachee district of Sind. It is about 7 or 8 
miles north of Kurachee. The swamp is not more 
than 150 yards long, by about 80 yards broad ; 
and in this confined space a visitor counted above 
200 large crocodiles. The natives say they never 
touch a buffalo, but will instantly attack any other 
animal, however large, and a goat was therefore 
killed for them. The animal was slaughtered on 
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the edge of the swamp, and the instant the blood 
began to flow, the water became perfectly alive 
with the brutes, all hastening from different 
places towards the spot. In the course of a few 
minutes, and long before the goat was cut up, 
upwards of 150 had collected in a mass on the 
dry bank. When the meat was thrown among 
them, it proved the signal for a general battle ; 
several seized hold of a piece at the same time, 
and bit and struggled and rolled over each other 
until almost c? hausted with tlie desperate efforts 
they made to carry it off. At last all wa.s 
devouied, and they retired slowly to the water. 
The mosque is a neat white building. It is dedi- 
cated to Pir llaji Mangho, who is esteemed a 
saint by both Hindus and Muhammadans, and is 
held in such high veneration throughout Sind, 
that numbers of corpses are yearly brought from a 
great distance to bo interred near his shrine. The 
valley is in consequence covered with burying- 
grounds, which are full of tombs elaborately 
carved and ornamented. — Imp. Gaz. 

MAGDAR. Hind. Indian clubs, used for 
exercise in developing the muscles of the arms 
and chest. 

MAGH, commonly applied to the natives of 
Arakan, particularly those bordering on Bengal 
or residing near the sea, and to the people of 
Chittagong. The Arnkanestj, however, disclaim 
tlio appellation, and restrict it to a class whom 
they hold in utter contempt, the doscendauts of 
the Arakancse who were settled at Chittagong 
and Dacca, by Bengali mothers. Th(^ word is 
also written Magh, Mug, or Mugh, and is an 
ancient name for the Magi, also, in (,/entral Asia, 
called Gabr, applied to a fire-worshipper, also a 
wine-drinker or tavern-keeper. 

The Magh of Bakarganj came from Arakan in 
the beginning of the 19th century, when that 
country was overrun and conquered by the 
Pegurs. They profess Buddhism, hut nearly all 
traces of that religion have been obliterated, and 
many have accepted Hinduism. They intermarry 
among themselves, adhere to their own mode of 
living, build their houses like those of Burma, 
and are fond of revisiting their old homes. 

MAGH or Magha. Sansk. The tenth month 
of the Hindu year, when the sun enters Capri- 
corn, and when the full moon is near the asterism 
Magha (January — February). On the Ist of 
Magha, according to solar calculation, or the first 
lunation of the moon, that is, the day of new 
moon, a great festival is observed in Upper India, 
when bathing in tlie sea at Ganga Sagara, or the 
mouth of the Bba^rathi, is considered of peculiar 
efficacy. At the full moon a great festival is held 
at Combaconum. Magh Biliu and Baisakh Bihu 
are the two national festivals of the Assamoso. 
The two great festivals, Pocham and Pochi, of 
the Buddhist Shan and Burmese, are held about 
the same period of the year. The Baisakh Bihu 
is as gay as a carnival, and the women, especially 
the maidens, enjoy unusual liberty. The prettiest 
girls dance with their hair hanging loose on their 
shoulders. 

MAGHA or Sisupala-Badha, a collection of 
Hindu heroic epic poems of 20 cantos, written 
by different authors, under the patronage of king 
Magha. The subject is the death of Sisupala, 
slain in war by an arrow from Krishna . — Wardy iv, 

MAGHAZZi, one of three great tribes in 
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Baluchistan, the other two being the Nahrui and 
Kind. Jell and Shadia are the chief towns of the 
Maghazzi, who have been located for a long time 
in Kachi. They are divided into four principal 
dans, of which the Bhutani is the more illustrious, 
and furnishes the Sirdar of the whole. They 
boast of being able to muster 2000 fighting men, 
and when visited by Mr. Masson, had been 
1 in endless hostility with their neighbours 
the ]&nd, an inextinguishable blood-feud exist- 
ing between the t%o tribes. The Maghazzt and 
the Bind are alike addicted to the abuse of 
ardent spirits, bhang, and opium. Their clans 
arc the Abra, Birdi, Isobani, Jakra, Jakrani, 
Jatki^ Kakrani, Kalandarani, Lasbari, Maghzi, 
Mataiki, Musani, Nari, Turbandzai, and Unar. 

MAGH-MELA. Hind. A sacred fair held at 
Allahabad. Every twelfth year an unusually 
great gathering takes place at the Magh-Mcla of 
Allahabad, which is theu called the Koombh 
Mela. See Mela. 

MAGHRAB. Arad. The west ; sunset. Magh- 
rab-ka-namaz, the eventide prayers. Maghrabi, 
a western person. Maghrab, the west, is applied 
to Western Africa and its people; the common 
plural is Maghrabin, generally written Mogrebyn. 
The form of this word in the singular seems to 
have given rise to the Ijatin Maurus, by elision of 
the letter Ghain, to Italians an unpronounceable 
consonant From Maurus comes the Portuguese 
Moro, and the Englisii Moor. When Vasco da 
Gama reached Calicut, he found there a tribe of 
Arab colonists, who in religion and in language 
were the same as the people of Northern Africa, 
— for this reason he caiied them Moors. This was 
explained long ago by Dr. Vincent (Periplus, lib. 
8), and lately by Prichard. Maghrabin or 
Westerns then would be opposed to Sharkiyin, 
Easterns, the supposed origin of Saracen. The 
word Saracens came through the Greeks (Ptolemy 
uses it), who have no such sound as sh in their 
language, and the Italian, which, hostile to the 
harsh sibilants of oriental diidects, generally 
melts sh down into s. So the historical word 
Hnsh-aha-shiyun, hemp-drinker, was civilised by 
the Italians into assassino. The Maghrabi dialect 
is the harshest and most guttural form of Arabic. 
It owes this severity to its frequent use of the 
Sukun, or the quiescence of one or more vowels, 
Klab, for instance, for Kilab, and Maik for Amsik. 
Thus vowels, the soft and liquid part of language, 
disappear, leaving in their place a barbarous 
sounding mass of consonants. — Burton's Mecca^ I 
pp. 274, 293 ; Natural History of Man ; Niebuhr 
Tr. p. 101. 

MAGHRABI, a small gold coin current on the 
Malabar coast. Maghrabin, a western Arab of 
Northern Africa. 

MAGHWAY. A pagoda called the Emerald 
Couch, standing in the town of Maghway on the 
Irawadi, is reputed to contain a relic of the 
bed of the last Buddha, (iaudania. 

MAGHZ. Hini>. The brahi, the kernel of a 
nut, fruit, etc.: hence Maghzak, the mango; 
Maghz-khubani, apricot kernela ; Maghz-pipal, or 
Filfil-i-dar«z, Piper longum, or Gliavica Rox- 
burghii ; Char-Maghz, Jugian,s regia. 

MAGI were the priests of the Persians, Bac- 
trianB, Cbarismians, Aryans, and Sakse. Diogenes 
Laertius (in Proem, p. 2, Lend. 1664) notices 
their reverence for fire, earth, and water , — Ovg «« 
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a f/rst/, Ksti vistp. But Iforodotus hod, 

>re him, mentioned sacrifices offered on moun- 
tains to Jupiter by the ancient Persians, and 
their worship of the sun and moon, of the earth, 
of fire, water, and of the winds ; he adds, also, 
that they learned from the Assyrians and Arabians 
to adore Venus, Urania, or celestial, which the 
Persians called Mrr^«». Strabo, like Herodotus, 
declares that the Persians neither erected statues 
nor altars ; * they regard,’ says he, * the heavens 
as Jupiter, and reverence the sun, which they call 
Mithra. The moon also, and Venus, fire, the 
wind, and water.* Yet in a previous passage of 
the same book, if the text be correct, he had 
affirmed that Mors alone was worshipped by the 
Persians. What they called Jupiter, says Hero- 
dotus, was the whole compass or circuit of heaven, 
which Strabo, as above quoted, confirms. From 
both authors it appears that the Persians did 
not attempt to embody, under the human fonn, 
an object of such materiality as the celestial 
expanse. But Clemens Alexandrianus gives us 
reason to believe that some of their idols resembled 
human beings, and the statue of Venus Tanuis, 
A(pfioi/Tif retvailocy mentioned by him, represented, 
wjtliout doubt, the female divinity more correctly 
named Anaitis, that Venus, we may suppose, 
whom the Persians learned to worship from 
neighbouring nations, as Herodotus had already 
declared. 

The Magism of the Chaldees, as it prevailed 
about B.c. 2234, when a Median dynasty sat on 
the throne of Babylon, was a modification of the 
doctrines of Zoroaster. 

Their cult seems to have been essentially a 
worship of the elements, and of these fire was 
deemed the most worthy of representing the deity. 

The Magian religion was of a highly sacerdotal 
type. No worshipper could perform any religious 
act except by the intervention of a priest or Magus, 
who prepared the victim and slew it, chanted the 
mystic strain which gave the sacrifice all its force, 
poured on the ground the propitiatory libation of 
oil, milk, and honey, and held the bundle of thin 
tamarisk twigs, the Zendu Barsom (Baresma), the 
employment of which was essential to every 
sacrificial ceremony. In the time of Darius, the 
Magi were not the priests of Ormazd, and Darius 
treated them most unmercifully. After the time 
of Ardesbir Daroz-dast (Artaxerxes Longomaous), 
the Magi seem to have converted the rulers to 
their creed. Professors Westergaard and George 
Rawlinson regard M^ism as in its origin com- 
pletely distinct from Zoroastrianism. — Geo: RawL 
11. pp. 347-364. 

MAGIC. The Tamil people enumerate 64 
arts and sciences, 20 being connected with magic, 
spells, charms, some of a maligoant character. 
One of these, an invocation to Kali, for the 
destruction of an enemy, runs : — 

‘Om! 

Adoration to thee, Supreme Power, 

Kali ratri, black night, 

To whom the bloody flesh of man is dear, 

Whose very form is fate and death. 

Seise, seise on the life of such a one. 

Drink blood ! drink blood 1 
Devour flesh ! devour flesh t 
Make lifeless ! make lifeless I 
Hum Phut t * 

MAGINDANAO, an island of the Eastern 
Archipelago. The people use the Tagala alpha- 
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bet of the Togalft nation, of the great island of 

Lu^on. 

MAGIZADI SERVAI, a Hindu festival cele- 
brated at Tiruvattiyur village, six miles north of 
Madrns. According to the Sthalapuranum, Sun- 
dara Swarai, a disciple of Siva, fell in love with one 
of the two maid-servants of the goddess Parvati, 
and Siva ordained him to marry her at some 
future period in the nether world. The girl was 
accordingly re-born in the house of Nayirkila, 
and brought up under the name of Sangilnachiar. 
During one of her daily visits to the Tiruvattiyur 
temple, she met with Sundara Swami, who was 
spending his days in the service of the deity, and 
who, being fascinated by her charms, begged 
Siva’s permission to marry her in the temple. 
Sangilnachiar prevailed upon Suntliarur to cele- 
brate the marriage under a Magizada tree, in the 
presence of Siva, whence the festival takes its 
name. At the conclusion of the wedding, the 
leaves of the tree are torn off, and sliowered 
down. On this occasion, the two celebrated birds 
of Tinikkazikundrum, which were once rishis, 
said to bo thousands of years old, are said to visit 
the temple. Thousands of people attend this 
festival from distant villages. 

MAGNESIA is the Fi-kan-sliih, Lu-kan-sliih 
of the Chinese. A soft white powder, nsed in 
medicine. It is prepared by burning the carbonate 
of magnesia, but latterly also from the bittern of 
sea water after the crystallization of common salt. 

Magnesia carbonaa. 


Magnesia alba. 
MagncKia sub-carbonaR. 
Curbunatc of magnesia. 


Kohicnsaures bittcrerde, 
Oku. 

Kolilensaures talkerde, ,, 


This forms a constituent of the dolomitic, or 
magnesian, limestone wliich is found largely in 
Soutliern India, near Trichinopoly. Very fine 
silicious and magnesian earths, such as rotten- 
stone, alkaline loam, and Armenian bole, occur 
near Sundur, Bangalore, and Cuddapali. 

Magnesia sulphas. 

Sulpbato of magnesia. Schwefelsaure bittererde, 
Epsom salts. Geb. 

Sulphate de magnesie, Fb* 

A medicinal salt, valuable as a cathartic. It is 
usually made from the bittern of sea water, but 
conld be prepared from the magnesite of Southern 
India. 

MAGNESITE, carbonate of magnesia, is found 
in Styria, Moravia, Spain, Silet^ia, at Hoboken, in 
New Jersey, N. America. A few miles N.W. of 
Moosery is a small mountain composed of beauti- 
fully pure magnesite and brucite, and some other 
magnesian compounds. Near it, in the direction 
of Cannanore. is an extensive bed of pure chlorite 
potstone, which is wrought to a considerable 
extent, and the vessels made of it find a ready 
sale in Trichinopoly, Madura, and other large 
towns. Magnesite formations occur at Yedichi- 
colum and other places in the valley of the 
Cauvery. It is a nearly pure carbonate of 
magnesia. About three miles from Salem, on the 
Woomaloor road, there is a remarkable deposit of 
magnesite, containing 48 per cent, of magnesia, 

62 per cent, of carbonic acid, and a trace of silica. 

It occurs in seams in the gneiss rock. Local 
traditions make it the bones of Jatnya, king of 
birds, who was killed by Ravana. A water 
cement was proposed to be formed from it by Dr. 
M‘Leod,and again by M. Sorel, by mixing powdered 
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calciQcd magnesia, in the form of thick paste, tviih 

A solution of chloride of magnesia. 

MAGNET. 

Zeilateen, . . . DuT. Calamita, .... It. 

Aimant, Fa. Ahan-subah, . . Piaa. 

Chamak pat’har, . HlN£>. Iman, . . . Sp., PobT. 

Of native loadstone, magnetic iron ore, there is 
an abundance in the Pejunsula of India, and it is 
largely used in the manufacture of iron or wootz 
steel. The Chinese names for magnetic iron ore 
are Yen-sarig also Ts-ze-sliih. More than a 
tluusand years before the Christian era, a people 
living in the extremest eastern portions oi Asia 
had magnstic carriages, on which the moveable 
arm of tlie figure of a man continually pointed to 
the sontli, as a guide by which to find the way 
across the boundless gross plains of Tartary ; and at 
least 700 years before tljo nso of the mariner's 
compass in Enroj>eau seas, Chinese vessels navi- 
gated the Indian Ocean under the direction of 
magnetic needles pointing to the south. — //am- 
holtlC» i. ; Cnriosittex of Science^ p. 194. 

MAGNOLIACEiFi, the Magnoliad tribe of 
plants, occur in America, Hindustan, China, 
Japan, N. Holland, and N. Zealand, — fine trees pr 
shrubp, with large, beautiful, often strongly odor- 
iierous flowers. The Indian species are variously 
ranged, under the genera Michclia, Manglietia, 
iMagoolia, Euptolca, IJlicium, Schizandra, Kad- 
sui M, and Talanma. 

MAGNOfdA CAMPBKLLII, Hooker, the 
purple-flowered magnolia, hardly occurs in Sikkim 
below 8000 feet, and forms an immense, but very 
ugly, b^ack-barked, sparingly-branched tree, leaf- 
less in winter, and also during the flowering 
season, when it puts forth from the ends of its 
branches great rose-purple, cup-shaped flowere, 
whose fleshy petals strew the ground. On its 
branches, and on those of oaks and laurels, Rhodo- 
dendron Dalhousioj grows epiphytically, a slender 
shrub, bearing from three to six white lemon- 
scented bells, 4i inches long and as many broad, 
at the end of each branch. M. globosa, Hk., M. 
Griffithiu Jit, and M. sphenocarpa, 
occur in India. 

MAGNOLIA CONSPICUA. Smith, 

Sin i, Yu -Ian, . . CHIN. | Ying-chun-hwa, . CHIN. 

A splendid flowering tree of Shen-si and Che- 
kiang in China. Its large white flowers appear 
before the leaves, welcoming the spring, aa Ying- 
chun-hwa implies. Its cones are used medicinally. 
It has been cultivated by the Chinese since A.D. 
627. It attains a height of 30 or 40 feet. It 
is a very showy tree, having white flowers some- 
times suffused will) purple, which give out a most 
delicious perfume. 

MAGNOLIA DISCOLOR. D.C., Vent. 

M. purpurea, Curt, 1 M. obovata, Boxb. 

Grows in Japau and China. A shrub with 
large, dark purple, rose-coloured iuodorus flowers. 
— lioxb. ; Voigt. 

MAGNOLIA EXCELSA. Wall The whitc- 
flowered magnolia of Nepal and Sikkim, near 
Darjiling, forms a predominant tree at 7(W to 
8000 feet. The wood, called Champ, is highly 
prized in the neighbourhoo<i of Patna for joinery 
work, it being at first of a fine creenish colour, 
but changing to a fine yellow, and the grain very 
close. — Hoyle ; llogq, p. 25 ; Hooker, Him. Jour. 

MAGNOLIA HYPOLEUCA, Siebold. Hau- 



MAGNOLIA KUBKA. 


MAIIABALIPURA^f. 


p oll, CllIK., irt a trco of Coclun-Cliiua aiul 

Japan, ami iutroduceJ int<j S. China ; trunk om; 
foot in fliametor, wiili very large whorled leaves. 
The rough thick bark is rolled into large tight 
cylinders, very thick, and from 7 to 9 inches 
long ; taste aromatic and bitter, but mostly inert ; 
wood flexile, used for utensils. — Smithy M. M. C\ ; 
Von Mueller. 

MAGNOLIA RUHUA. Smith. Chih-p’oh, 
CiriN. Grows in 8ze-chucn and Ngau-hwui, in 
China. The bark is rolled into sliort, thick quills 
of a ' reddish-brown colour ; taste bitter. — Smith, 

MAGOG and Gog, applied in the Scriptures to 
the nations of Nortliern Asia, known to Muhain- 
inadauK as Yajuj and Majuj. Sec Machin. 

MAGOUNG, an old kingdom of the Indo- 
Chine.se nations, also called Foug. See Malui 
Kadza AVeng. 

MAG OKA, a fish in the Colombo lake, said 
to grunt under water when di.sturbe<l lii.shop 
Fallegoix, in his Account of Slam, sp(‘aks of a lisli 
resembling a solo, but of brilliant colours with 
black spots, called by the natives dog’s tongue, 
which attaches itself to boats, and givc's out a 
very sonorous and even harmonious sound.- - 
Jenn. ii. ]>. 470. 

MAGUS, a native of Persia, of consideralile 
celebrity as a jihy.sioian. lli.s name was Ali 
Abbas. He lived in the H)th century. He was 
author of a book styled the Koyal AVork. — 
CataJa(}o. 

MAH. Pkh.s. a month. Mahwar, monthly. 

MAHA. Sansk, Great, applied literally and 
figurativ<‘ly to gods, individuals, books, countries, 
and towns. Maha is thus largely used as an 
honoritic atlix to men, but it i.s also preh.xcd 
to the Hindu gods and goddo.s.ses, as Maha- 
bali of Mahababjiura, the seven pagodas near 
Sadras; Mahabharata, a great epic jK)eni; Malia- 
bhashya, Patanjali h (commentary on the grammar 
of Panini ; Mahadeva, Mahadevi, the great god 
and grc'at goddess ; also Mahe.sw:ii’a and Mah- 
eswari, titles of Siva and lua consort ; Maha Kala, 
great time, tlie destroying power ; Malia Kavya, 
great poems, a title of six poems in Sanskrit, 
famous amongst the Hindus, viz. Rnghavansa, 
Kumara sambhava, Megha data, Kiratarjuniya, 
Sisupala badha, and (he Naishadhacharitra; Maha 
Purana, tlie two great Yaishnava Pnranas, the 
Vislmu and Bliagavata ; Maha-PuruBlia, the gre.at 
male, a name of the god Vishnu ; Mahanaga, 
the serpent Sesiia ; Maharashtra, the Mahratta 
country ; Maha-Sena, great caj)tain, name of Karti- 
keya, god of war ; Mahiehasura, a great Asura. 

M. R. S. are letters prefixed to all addresses on 
letters to Hindus. They are the abbreviation of 
Maharaja Sri. Maharaja is the highest title of a 
Hindu prince or ruling sovereign, under that of 
Chakravarta, which means an emperor. 

Maha-Muni means a great saint ; Maha Pra- 
bhahu, groat lord ; Maha-Lakshmi, Maha- Vislmu, 
and Maha-Kali ; Maha-Bal-Eswar is the great 
god Bal. 

MAHABALESAVAR HILL, in lat. 17" 68' 
6" N,, and long. 73° 42' 36" K., is an eh'vated 
plateau of the Sahyadri range of hills. It takes 
its name from a Brahman village at the north end 
of the table-land, near the source of the river 
Krishna, the name meaning the god of great 
power. The western side rises abruptly from the 


Koukan. It varms from H to 15 miles in breadth, 
is 17 miles from N.E. to S.AV., and its gn'atest 
height is 4700 feet above the sea. 

Mean elevation of plateau, . . 4.500 ft. Si/k. 

A rock E. of Beckwith’s monument, 4712 ,, Ifomh.Cal. 
Source of tho Krishna, . . . 4110 ,, Srhf. Ad, 

Yenna lake, 4070 

Southern border of plateau, . . 3.510 

Eastern border of I uateau, . .3030 ,, ,, ,, 

The mean temperature is Gr)°'2 ; maximum, 
71 "'2; minimum, fil"*8 ; and daily variation, 
9"*8. The rainfall averages 229'10 inches, and 
there are 127* rainy days. It is a sanatorium, and 
tho founder’s name still survives in tho village 
of Malcolmpct. The monsoon strikes tliis out- 
lying range of tlic ghats with its full force, and 
deposits on tlndr slopes the main portion of its 
arjueous burden. The average disch.arge i.s about 
240 inches, and tlie residents leave the station 
en masse on the first bur.st of the summer rains, 
and retire to Poona. — Bomlxu/ Almduac ; Jiomlxni 
Timr.'i : Schlnqciitirelt ; Imp. Gaz. 

MAHABAIJPURAM, called by tbe people 
Miivclpuram or Mavalivaram, and by tin; British 
tin' Seven P.igodas. In the Sthaki l^urana, written 
in Sanskrit, tlie name is simply Mallapui i. But in 
the in.scription near the Varashvaini temple it is 
enlarged into Mahamallapuram, by prefixing the 
Sanskrit adjective Maha. It is a village on tin' 
coast, 35 miles south of Madras, in lat. 12" 30' 
55" N..and long. 80" 13' 55" E. Legends describe 
it- as the city of a great king, wiiicli was sub- 
merged by the sea, and six tiunjiles an* said to 
.have been thus ove rwhelmed. Accorduig to tho 
l('g(;nd, ^fahabali was a raja living in the treta- 
yuga, w'ho by pen.'incc and austerity had obtained 
posaesshm of the w'hole universe, iuchulinghcaven, 
earth, and hell, so that he w'as a universal monarch. 
Ho became so elated by his greatness, that he 
omitted to perform tho customary religious cere- 
monies to the god,s. Vislmu, in order to check 
th(' influence of so b.'id an example, became iiu'.ar- 
nate in the person (d a wretehcd-looking Brahman 
dwarf, and in tliis form appearing before Maha- 
bali, asked a.s a boon as much of his wide possi\s- 
sioiis as he could pace in three stops. Thi.s Mi.' 
king readily granted, upon wliich the dwarf gie\v 
larger, and continued to expand till he filled 
the whole universe, thus depriving tho insolenl 
monarch of all his possessions except hell, whi(;h 
hc' was allowed to keep. This lcg(*nd probably 
represents the victory of Hindus of the Vaisb- 
nava sect over some powerful non-Aryan king. 

It is a moot point whether to the Malia family 
of the Chalukyas, or to Bali of legendary great- 
ness, belongs the antiquities of the place. These 
may be divided into three groups, — (1) the 5 raths 
to the south of the village, belonging probably to 
the latest Buddhist period ; (2) the cave temples, 
inonolitliic figures, carvings, and sculptures, west 
of the village, probably of the Gth or 7th century 
A.D, (these contain some marvellous relievos, 
ranking with those of Ellora and Eleplianta) ; 
(3) tho more modern temples of Vishnu and Siva, 
the latter being washed by the sea. To these two 
and five others, buried (according to tradition) 
by the sea, the place owes its English name. 

The shore temple is so close to the sea that 
the surf in tho calmest weather dashes against 
the doorway. This and the usual stone pillar 
in front of such teniples lying in the sea, a.s w cll 
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as fragments of images, large quantities of stone 
and broken bricks lying about, some partially 
buried in the sea, plainly show that at one time 
buildings existed to t he eastward, but have been 
overwhelmed by the sea. Besides tradition, it is 
stated in the catalogue of the Mackenzie MSS. 
that the whole coast from Mailapur, or St. Thone, 
down to Mahamallapuram was overflowed by the 
sea, and that many towns were destroyed. The 
monolith temples consist of chambers cut out of 
the solid rock, and with figures and inscriptions 
in an ancient character ; only one of them is now 
on the land. A temple on the shore has a statue 
of Vishnu entwined by the cobra ; also a 
lingam and other Saiva remains arc observable 
near. Rocks partly covered at high water are 
carved with tlio figures of tigers. Inland 400 
yards are sculptured rocks running parallel with 
the sea. A small but elegant fane contains a 
statue of Ganesb. A temple of Vishnu has the 
giant figure assumed by that deity after throwing 
off the dw'arf form ; in another compartment is 
a figun; of Durga surrounded by adorers, and 
one of Vishnu as Varaha or the Boar Avatar, with 
his sakti Lakshmi. Near this is a small 8aiva 
temple with bas-reliefs of Siva and his son Subra- 
mariya. Underneath a small monolithic pagoda 
is a colossal statue of Vishnu reclining amid the 
coils of an enormous five-hooded cobm. Oppo- 
site this group, Durga mounted on a lion is seen 
rescuing a figure from Yem-raja, a buffalo- headed 
monster. There is also a rock 20 feet high and 
7.0 to 80 feet long, facing the sea, literally 
covered with the sculiitured figures in basso- 
relievo of gods, men, and animals, many of them 
of great artistic beauty. — (Vialmers, 1772-70; 
(rohliiKjham^ 1800; Jiishop Hchei\ 1820. 

MAHABAN, meaning Gr(*at Fon'st, is a bill 
on the Tan jab frontier, 40 miles up from Attock, 
at the east end of a spur of the 11am range. Il 
is situated on the riglit bank of the Indus, and 
rises to a height of 7400 feet above the sea, and 
oO miles in circuit. The soutlu'rn side of the hill 
is thickly woodtal, and is inhabited by the Jadun 
tribe, the north side; being peopled by the 
Arnazai. The hill would be suioablc for a sana- 
torium, but as a strategical point it is said to bo 
worse than usclos.s. The country of the Jadun 
is below that of the lliisanzai, and on the right 
bank of the Indus, opposite the British town of 
Torbeila, and thence stretching westward. 1’he 
most notable place in this tract is Mount Maha- 
ban. Near its base and on the bank of the 
Indus was the Sitana colony. The Syuds of 
Sitana are the remnant of the followers of Syud 
Ahmad, who gathered a handful of Muhammadan 
devotees from various parta of India, and raised 
a formidable rebellion in iVsliawmr. After win- 
ning and losing Peshawur and Ynsufzai, the* 
Syud was eventually slain at the mouth of the 
Kaghan glen by Sht*r Singli, son of Kan jit Singh. 
Most of his adherents, chiefly foreigners to tlic 
Panjab, dispersed, and the reinainfler settled at 
Sitana. One of the rulers of Swat was eh^cted 
to his position. They int rigued with the Wahabees 
in various parts of India, and more than once 
correspondence relating to them was intercepted. 
The Bezoti and other Afghan tribes gathered and 
fought against the British from 1800 to 1808. 
Theories as to the locality of Aornos have been 
held by General Court, the missionary Loewen- 
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tlml. General James Abbott, and General Cun- 
ningham. The Mahaban most nearly corresponds 
in height and in its position on the Indus with 
the ancient description. The height was from 11 
to 10 stadia, or from 7000 to 10,000 feet ; Strabo 
roi>rc8cnt8 its base as washed by the Indus near 
the spot whence that river issues from the Him- 
alayas. The Mahaban, too, supplies best the very 
object — shelter with wood and water — sought by 
a compiiratively largo population, such as Rani- 
gat wtnild have failed to accommodate, fleeing 
from a rosistioss invader. The Chinese pilgrin) 
Hi wen Thsang, who visited it, describes the 
Mahabar as a great mountain which derived its 
name from Die Mahavana monastery iii which 
Buddha, under tl)e name of Sarvvada raja, had 
dwelt in a former life. Thence the pilgrim 
descended to the Masura monastery, now the 
large village of Sura in the Chamba valley, 10 
miles to the north-west of tlie Muchaio peak. — 
MnrGrf(ior*s V. TV. Fi\ p. 296. 

MAHABAN, or Gokula, in the N.W. Provinces, 
in lat. 27"^ 25' 35" N., and long. 77“ 47' 30" K., 
situated ou the left bank of the Jumna (Januuia), 
is si's miles S.E. of Muttra, on the Ktawa road. 
U is the reputed birthplace of Krishna, who is 
supposed to have been reared at Gokul, one mile to 
th(‘ west. Mahmud of Ghazni conquered the 
raja in 1017, and the town was sacked, after the 
native prince had slain his wife and children and 
then committt‘d suicide. A hill, extending over 
30 acres, occupies a largo part of the town. On 
ilB summit stands a ruined fort of great antiquity, 
conta’ning a shrine of Syam Lala. The Gosain 
an‘ descendants of Vallabhacharya, through his 
only son Biithal-nath. It is an insignificant 
village. There is a high hill in the town. The 
Assi Kbamba, or 80 pillars, arc the covered court 
of Nanda's palace. 

MAHABHARATA, an epic poem, or a collection 
of ancient lays, of different dates. The ground- 
work of the poem, the Kaurava and Pandava war, 
contains 24,000 verses. The leading story com- 
mences with Atri, a flash of light from whose eye 
produced the moon (which in Sanskrit is male), 
and that being was the ancestor of the Lunar 
dyruisty df kings. One of these kings was Puru- 
ravas, whose love for the heavenly nymph Urvasi 
is detaih'd in Kalidasa’s drama Vikramorvaai. 
Hifl descendants in a direct line were Ayas, 
Nahusha, and Yagati, the last becoming the 
f.'ither of Puru and Yadu. The line of Yadu 
acquired celebrity through Vasudeva and his 
sister Kimti or Pritha, and also through his ^ns 
Krishna and Bala Kama, who have become deified 
jiH iiicarnations of the god VisJmu. Puru’s son 
wa.s Dushyanta, who maiTicd Sakuntala, and 
their son was Bharata. From Bharata dt'seended 
succcs.sively Ilastin, Kuru, and Santanu. Santanu 
married Satyavati, already the mother of Vyasn, 
but their eiuldreii died without offspring, ami 
Satyavati then asked her son Vyasa to marry her 
widowed daughters-in-law ; by one of them he 
had Dhritaraslitra, born blind, and by another, 
Paiiflu, born a leper or an albino. Dhritarashtra 
married Gandhari, and amongst their many chil- 
dren were Duryiklhana, also called Suyodhana, 
and Diihsasaua, — these were the Kaurava. Pandu 
married two wives, viz. Pritha, sister of Mmi- 
deva and aunt of Krishna, and Madri. By Pritha 
he had three sons, Yudishthra, Bhima, and 
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Arjunft ; by Madri, twins, Vakula and Sahadeva ; 
and these were the Pandava. Botli the Kaurava 
and the Pandava were related to Krishna, but 
the Pandava more nearly so, owing to their 
mother Pritha being aunt of Krishna. Vyasa, 
the compiler' of the Mahabharata, is the reputed 
grandfather of both the Kaurava and the Pan- 
dava. It is the series of events which happened 
in the time of the Kaurava and Pandava that 
forms the groundwork of the great epos of the 
Mahabharata, and they may thus be brielly related. 

Santanu had resided in Ha^tinapur, the ancient 
Dehli, and after his demise Dhritarashtra was by 
seniority entitled to succeed. But, as he was 
blind, he resigned the throne in favour of his 
brother Pandu. The latter became a powerful 
monarch, but after a while, liaving become tired 
of his regal duties, lie abdicated and retired to 
the forests of the Himalaya, to indulge in his 
favourite sport, the chase. His brother Dhrita- 
rashtra then resumed the reins of government, 
but, being blind, his uncle Bhishma governed 
for him, and conducted the education of his 
sons. After a while Pandu died, and his widow 
Pritha and her five sons returned to Dhrita- 
rashtra's court to be educated along with his own 
children, their cousins. But the Pandava brothers 
were superior lads, and their cousin Duryodhana, 
out of jealousy, tried to destroy them, first by 
poison, then at trials of arms. Subsequently, 
Drona, a Brahman, who had taught the Kaurava, 
brought about a reconciliation, and the relatives 
unitedly attacked Drupada, king of Panchala 
(Kanouj), who, principally by the Pandava’s aid, 
was defeated. On this the blind king Dhrita- 
nvahtra resolved to pass over his son Duryodhana, 
and named his nephew Yudishthra, the eldest 
of the Pandava, to the throne ; and their cousin 
Duryodhana made another effort to destroy them, 
by burning them alive. This also they escaped, 
but they considered it advisable to conceal them- 
selves, which they did by assuming the form of 
mendicant Brahmans, and retiring to the forests. 
After some time, tliey were informed by Vyasa 
that Drupada, king of the Panchala, would make 
his daughter Draupadi queen of a tournament, 
to be won by the most successful competitor, and 
she was won by Arjuna. On this occurred a 
civil commotion, in which Drupada nearly lost 
his life ; but Draupadi went with the Pandava 
brothers, and became their joint polyandric wife. 

After the tournament the Kaurava and Pan- 
dava made peace, the former to reign at Has- 
tinapur, the ancient Dehli, and the Pandava at 
Khandavaprastha, the modern Dehli. Yudish- 
thni, the eldest of the i'andava, reigned so suc- 
cessfully, that he resolved to declare himself 
emperor by the performance of the Rajasaya 
sacrifice. This was accomplished with much 
splendour; but Yudishthra was afterwards in- 
volved by his cousin Duryodhana in a game at 
dice, and Yudishthra lost everything, — kingdom, 
wealth, and his joint wife Draupadi. Duryc^hana 
offered to restore their kingdom if they would 
exile themselves for 13 years. In these 13 years 
they all took service with king Virata of Matey a, 
and ultimately defended him against an attack of 
Durymlhana. On this account Virata gave his 
daughter Uttara in marriage to Abhimanya, son 
of Arjuna by Subahdra. In claiming restoration 
to their kingdom at the close of the 13 years, 


the Pandava first tried negotiations, offering to 
be content with five small towns, but they ulti- 
mately resolved to fight it out on the plain of 
Kuru-kshetra, the rules of battle being duly laid 
down. In the battle that ensued, and which 
lasted 18 days, the Kaurava lost successively all 
their chiefs, Bhishma on the tenth day, Drona 
on the fifth day, Kama on the second day, and 
their last commander, Salya, was killed on the 
first day of his command. In these battles 
much foul play was practised on both sides. 
After the close of the battle, Yudishthra wfis 
elected heir - apparent of the old blind king 
Dhritarashtra. But the latter subsequently ab- 
dicated and led the life of a recluse, along with 
his wife Gandhari, Pritha, the mother of the 
Pandava, and their uncle Vidura. Vidura soon 
died, and all the rest of the royal exiles perished 
in a forest conflagration. The grief of the Pan- 
dava for this was great, and they too, after 
hearing also of Krishna’s death and of the de- 
struction of Dwaraka, resolved to abdicate ; they 
all set out for Mount Meru, but all save Yiidiali- 
.thra perished before reaching it. 

The legends connected with it relate that 
Yudislithra ultimately entered Indra’s heaven, 
and there found all the Kaurava relatives and liis 
brothers. It is also related in the Mahabharata 
that after the battle of Kuru-kshetra, when th(‘ 
widows of the slain were talking over their losses, 
Vyasa bid them repair to the banks of the 
Ganges. Vyasa also was present, and called out 
the names of the slain. All appeared in great 
glory and splendour, and more betiutiful than 
when they were alive ; widows went to their 
husbands, daughters to their fathers, mothers to 
their sons, sisters to their brothers, and all the 
fifteen years of sorrow which had passed since 
that war were forgotten in the ecstasy of sca'ing 
each other again. The night passed away in the 
fulness of joy, and when the morning dawned, 
ail the dead mounted their horses and chariots 
and disappeared. But Vyasa said that the 
widows who wanted to rejoin their dead husbands 
might do so, and all the widows went and bathed 
in the Ganges, and came out of the water again, 
kissed, one by one, the feet of DhriUirashtra and 
Gandhari, and then went and drowned thein- 
selves in the river ; and, through the prayers of 
Vyasa, they all went to the place they wished, and 
obtained their several desires. 

The complete text of the Mahabharata iias been 
twice printed in India. It has been partially 
translated into Frencli by M. Fauche. It is the 
longest poem in the world, consisting of 220, 0(K) 
lines, divided into 18 parva or books, viz. the 
Adiparva, Introductory Book, the 8abha, Vana, 
Virata, Udyoga, Bhishma, Drona, Kama, Salya, 
Sanptika, Stri, Sauti, Anusasana, Aswa-medhika, 
Asraina, Mansala, Maha - prasthanika, and the 
Swarga-rohana. Within the poem is an acknow- 
ledgment that it was put into its present form 
by l^uti, who received it through another i>er8on 
from Vyasa, who was contemporary of the events 
which it relates. 24,000 verses out of 100,000 
are alleged in the same place to be the work of 
the original author. But in some parts it men- 
tions the Yavanas, showing that such portions at 
least were subsequent to the 4th century n.c. 

Professor Williams believes that the earlit'st 
or pre-Brahmanical composition of the Rama- 
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yana and Mababharata was not later than the 
6th century b-C., but that the first orderly com- 
pletion in their Brahmanized form may have taken 
pla<^ in the case of the Ramayana about the 
oeginning of the 3d century bx., and in the case 
of the Mahabharata still later. 

lAsaen was of opinion that three different ar- 
rangements of the Mahabharata are distinctly 
traceable. 

Weber shows that the Mahabharata was known 
to Dion Chrysostom in the 2d half of the Ist 
century a.d. ; and as Megasthenes does not men- 
tion this epic, and he was in India about b.c, 816, 
Weber supposes its date to be between the two. 

It is in the Sanskrit language. The Piiranic 
legends tend to show that the language of the 
Mahabharata is not in its older form, but, as it has 
come down to us, has been the subject of various 
recensions, the latest of which can scarcely be 
fixed later than the 8d century n.c. (between b.c. 
500 and 250). Of the tw'o great Epontcia, the 
Mahabharata and Ramayana, it is doubtful whether 
either of them was composed as a whole, and the 
Mahabharata was undoubtedly a compilation of 
popular lays on national events. The main story 
in each belongs to a post-Vedic age, when the 
Aryans had pressed far into the Peninsula. That 
of the Mahabharata describes the internecine war 
of two closely-allied tribes, the Kuru and Pandu, 
for the supremacy of the land of the Doab, with 
Hastinapura, the modern Dehli, as its capital. The 
war fought by the Kaurava and Pandava kinsmen 
to gain possession of the lands imar Hastinapura 
lasted 18 consecutive days, and terminated in the 
complete destruction of the Kaurava. The war is 
described as conducted by a series of challenges 
and personal combats, which would seem to have 
been related in ballads, and then subsequently 
gathered together and einbellished by a Vaishnava 
Hindu. The Pandava family were supported by 
the advice of their Yadava kinsman Krishna, who 
was brought up as a worshipper of Vishnu, and 
seems to have actively opposed the worship of 
Siva and of Indra ; and the Vaishnava compilers 
of the Mahabharata have interwoven the story of 
the battle with innumerable legends regarding 
Krishna, whom they deify as an incarnation of 
Vishnu. In addition to falsifications, exaggera- 
tions, and embellishments, geographical, religious, 
moral, mythical, legendary, scientific, and physio- 
logical dissertations are interpolated, interwoven, 
and forcibly intermixed. It has never been entirely 
translated, but extracts from it were discovered 
by Mr. Wheeler in the library of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, and these formed the foundation 
of his History of India, which is an interwoven 
commentary on the war. Portions of the inter- 
woven materials seem to relate to the life of 
Christ, portions are taken from the Koran, and 
it is said Buddhist elements also are found in it. 
Hastinapura is probably the place on the Ganges, 
north-east of Dehli, which still bears the ancient 
name. The family itself was of the Lunar race, 
but the different parties were supported by 
numerous allies, and from some very remote 
quarters. Krishna, who was an ally of the Pandu 
section, though born on the Jumna, had founded 
a principality in Gujerat. Among tlie allies on 
each side are chiefs from the Indus, and from 
Kalinga in the Dekhan • some, the translators arc 
satisfied, belonged even to nations beyond the 


Indus, and orientalists consider the Yarana to 
apply in all early works to the Greeks. The 
Pandava were victorious, but paid so dear for 
their success, that the survivors, broken-hearted 
with the loss of their friends and the destruction 
of their armies, abandoned the world, and perished 
among the snows of the Himalaya ; and Krishna, 
their great ally, is known to have been killed in 
the midst of civil wars in his own country. Some 
Hindu legends relate that his sons were obliged to 
retire beyond the Indus ; and as those Rajputs 
who came from that quarter in modern times to 
Sind and Cutch are of his tribe of Yadu, the 
narrative seems more deserving of credit than at 
first sight might appear. The more authentic 
account, however (that of the Mababharata itself), 
describes them as finally returning to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Jumna. The story of the Maha- 
bharata is much more probable than that of the 
Ramayana. The date oi the war was probably in 
the 14th century B.c. 

This poem is intercBting. to astronomy, because 
it records the first eclipse of the sun mentioned 
in any of the Sastro. Modern European com- 
mentators suppose that the date of the eclipse 
which it records is the 26th October in the year 
946 hetore Christ, and therefore anterior to that 
transmitted to us from the Chalddeans, which was 
observed on the 19th March 720 before Christ. 
Professor I^sen and M r. Wheeler both consider that 
the Pandava history in the Mahabharata conveys a 
history of India in successive periods. — Dowson ; 
Elphinstone, pp. 154, 178, 890; Wheeler ^ JJiet. of 
India; Muller^ p. 47 ; Darwinism in Morals^ p. 
296; Westminster Review^ April 1868. 

MAHABHASHYA, a commentary by Pataujali 
on the grammar of Panini. — Dowson. 

MAHA-BRAHMANA. Sansk. AgreatBrah- 
man, hut applied contemptuously in Bengal to a 
low class of Brahmans, who officiate at funeral 
riies, and ore the first feasted after the period of 
mourning ; also a Brahman who perforins religious 
ceremonies for Sudras and mixed castes. 

MAHADEO or Mnhadeva hills, in the Hoshang- 
abad district, the finest in the whole Satpura range, 
at one point rising to a height of 4500 feet above the 
sea. it is in this cluster that the very remarkable 
gioup of rocks, known by geologists under tlio 
name of the Mahadeo sandstones, attains its 
greatest development. Here the sandstone moss 
presents a thickness of 2000 feet, and the finest 
of all those striking vertical escarpments which 
characterize this formation is seen on the south 
face of the Mahadeo block, where it rises from the 
flat ground of the Denwa valley. See Geology. 

MAHADEO KOLI reside in the valleys of the 
Syhadri range, extending from Musa S.W. to 
Poona, northwards to Trimbuk, the source of the 
Godavery river, between lat. 18® 15' and 20® N,, 
and long. 73® 30' and 74° E. These small valleys 
aie known as Mawils, Khorahs, Nahirs, and Dangs, 
t.e. valleys, glens, straths, and wilds. These are 
classed into 24 Koli or clans, each of which has 
many subdivisions. Their numbers in 1837 were 
estimated at about 50,000 souls. The members 
of the same Kol do not intermarry. With the 
exception of the cow and village hog, Koli eat all 
other animals. The women are generally slender 
and well formed, with a pleasing expression of 
features, and some arc very pretty. They are 
chaste, and have large families. Koli are fond of 
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charms and amulets. — Captain Mackintosh in iinplemeuts; (2) Khawi for food, given in cash or 
Madras Lit. Soc. Joum. grain ; (3) Besari for seed, given in money or 

MAHADEVA, Great God, a title given to kind; (4) Biahi, loans for marriages; and (5) 
Siva by his followers of the Saiva sect, who Karza, loans of money at 24 per cent. Mahajani, 
acknowledge Siva as their great or supreme god. a written character used in their mercantile book- 
Similarly they style his consort Parvati or Bha- keeping. — W. 

wani, Mahadevi, or great goddess. Siva’s emblem MAHAJLU. Uriya. Lygodium scandens, used 
is the lingam, the priapus or phallus, rising from as a twine for tying beams, 
the yoni, usually in stone, with the bull Nandi MAHA-KALA. Sansk. In Hindu mythology, 
kneeling in front. Mahadeva has Parvati, the eternity. This deity is a representation of Siva, 
mountain nvmph, as his sakti or female energy ; and in the Elephanta caves he is represented 
and in the ngures of Mahadeva and Parvati, com> with eight arms. In one he holds a human figure, 
monly called Gouri Sunkur, Parvati is seated on At Ujjain, worshipped in the form of a lingam. 
Mahadeva’s knee, with the bull Nandi at his feet, The name is from Maha, great, Kala, time. Maha- 
and the Sinha or lion at her feet The Lingaet are kala, in Hindu astronomy, the conjunction or 
a Vira-Saiva sect, whose sole object of worship is opposition of the sun and moon, Maha-kala 
the lingam. Benares is a great site of the Saiva Sanhita is a book translated by Captain John 
worship, and there is a celebrated temple of Warren. See Gala. 

Mahadeva at Karikal, four miles south of Hardwar. MAHA KAVYA. Sansk. A classical Sanskrit 
MAHADEVI. Devi, the goddess, is a title work. Of these sir are recognised. One by Sri 
given to Lakshmi, to Saraswati, and to Parvati, Harsha is the Naishadha Choritra. See Maha. 
but the last is most commonly called Mahadevi MAHAL. Arab. A house, a section of a 
and Devi. The mythological origin of these three town. Mahallat, fern. pL, women’s apartments; 
goddesses is thus described in the Varaha Purana, figuratively women. Mahal, a ward of an Indian 
translated in Colonel Vans Kennedy’s Researches town, which is regulated, with a view to its 
on the Mythology of the Hindus, etc. In conse- police, in a manner very similar to what it is in 
qucnce of the distressed situation of the gods Europe. Mahal is also applied to a district or 
from the oppression of the Asura, Brahma section of country, as the Bara-mahal of the 
hastened to Kailasa and Siva. Siva in thought Salem district of the Madras Presidency. It is 
summoned Vishnu, who instantly stood between also equivalent to a fort or killa, and to ghar or 
them, and from their three refulgent glances country. Also an estate made up of a parcel or 
sprang into being a virgin of celestial loveliness, parcels of land. In Oudh the mahals are small 
who bashfully bowed before them. They said, estates, which are held by independent zamindars, 
‘Who art thou, lovely one? and why art thou and are called Mufridmahal or independent mahal, 
thus distinguished by the three several colours of in contradistinction to the large properties held 
black, white, and red ? ’ She replied, ‘From your under sunnud, called taluka. — Malcolm's ]*crsia^ 
glances was I produced.’ Brahma then bestowed ii. p. 177 ; Malcolm\^ Central India^ i. p. 216. 
on her this blessing: ‘Thou shalt be named the MAHA-MAGHA (commonly Maman-gam), i.e, 
goddess of the three times, Morning, Noon, and the occurrence of the full moon in or about the 
Evening, the Preserver of the Universe ; and asterism Magha with other astronomical incidents, 
under various other appellations shalt thou be which recur once in 12 years. Peculiar rites in 
worshipped, as thou shalt be the cause of aceom- honour of Siva are then performed. The time 
idishing the desires of thy votaries. But, 0 is auspicious for bathing. At Combaconum is 
goddess ! divide thyself into three forms, accord- a large tank, the water of which is supposed to 
ing to the colours by which thou art distinguished.’ rise once in 12 years, on the above occasion, and 
( )n hearing these words she divided herself into then people in great numbers assemble from dis- 
three forms of a white, a red, and a black colour, tatjt places to bathe and obtain rcjmission of sins. 
The white was Sara,8wati, the sakti of Brahma ; MAHA-MARRl. Hind. Lit. great death, 
the red was Lakshmi, the beloved of Vishnu ; and from Maha, great, and Mri, to kill ; a plague which 
tlie black, Parvati. This account differs widely appeared in the Kamaon and Garhwal Hills, and 
from other accoimte of the origin of these god- on one occasion extended to the Rohilkhand 
desses, but consistency is not to bo found in Hindu plains. It was believed by the people to be con- 
mythology. — Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 96 ; Moor's tagious. It broke out about the year 1837. 

Hindu Pantheon^ p. 66. MAHA-MERU, a fabulous mountain of extra- 

MAHAGANDI and Sulagandi are Buddhist ordinary height, in the extreme north of India, 
sects of Burma. The I’aramat is another sect, supposed to be upheld by elephants. See Meru. 
The Sulagandi are puritans; the Mahagandi are MAHA MOHA. Sansk. In Hinduism, ex- 
less strict. treme illusion, causing addiction to the enjoyments 

MAHAIL and tlie Dhuttola tree of Nepal arc of sense ; one of the five kinds of obstruction to 
varieties of plums ; the former bears abundance the soul’s liberation, or, as they are called in the 

of beautiful flowers. Patanjala philosophy, one of the five afflictions, 

MAHA-INDRA, the Vedic god of the elements, the five-fold ignorance of the Vishnu Purana. — 
the prsonification of the sky, the god of tliunder ; Garrett. 

the king of immortals and the loM of the firma- MAHAMRA, a town in Khuziatan in Persia, 
meat, the chief of the Devata or Sura. situated on the N. bank of the Hafan Canal, 26 

MAHAJ AN, literally a great man, but applied miles below Basra. The climate from June to 
to a banker, a money-lender, also the hereditary October is said to be unhealthy to Europeans. 
oIBcer or the headman of n village. In the vilhiges The Shat-ul-Arab is here about a half mile wide, 
of N. India, the mahajan are generally Brahmans, and of sulficient depth to float the largest ships 
Their advances or loans are entered in their books I alongside the perpendicular clay bank. A great 
as— (1) Takawi for the purchase of cattle or * channel connects the KarQn with the Shat-qU 
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MAHA-MUNI. 


MAHARAJA. 


Arab. In November 1856 the Government of the like. It is especially applied to the distiibu* 
India declared war against Persia ; in December tions at Jaganath. 

Kharag waa occupied ; on the 8th February 1857, MAHA-PURUSHA, great or supreme spirit, a 
Sir James Outram defeated the Persian forces at title applied to Vishnu * also an^ great man, but 
Khushab; on the 26th March Mabamra was also to religious ascetics, especially to such as 
captured, and a treaty of peace waa entered into pretend and are believed to have overcome 
at Paris . — Mac Gregor ^ iv. p. 300. physical infirmities, to be able to live without 

MAHA-MUNI, a pagoda in the Akyab district food, and to be impassive to external or elemental 
of the Arakan division of British Burma, situated influences. 

in lat. 20° 62' 40" N., and long. 93° 5' 30" E., to MAHA-PURDSHYA, a Hindu sect in Assam, 
the noj^-east of Mro-houng, or Old Arakan. who follow th'^ doctrines of Damudhar, Go^l, and 
This edifice is visited by numerous pilgrims. It Hari-Deb, and regard Vishnu as the sde god. 
enshrined formerly an image of Gautama Buddha. They are arranged into Grihi or laymen, who 
MAHANADI ri^s in lat 20° 10' N., and long, worship images of Vishnu and IGrishna and the 
82° E., in the Raipur district, and, after a course saligrarama, and the Udasin, who are interdicted 
of 620 miles through the Central Provinces and all image-worship. Its founder waa the remark- 
Tributary States of Orissa, it falls into the Bay of able Maha-puruan at the Ghosauls of Kidderpur. 
Bengal. Its catchment basin is estimated at He was apparently a man about 40 years of age, 
43,800 square miles, and its rapid flow renders its with a very fair complexion, and jet-black hair, 
maximum discharge in time of flood second to He did not seem U> eat or drink anything, nor 
that of no other river in India. During h.'gh speak a word, but remained in a sitting posture, 
floods, 1,800,000 cubic feet of water pour every MAH A RADZA WEMG or Radza Weng, 
second through the Naraj gorge, 7 miles above Burmese cluonicles of kings. These are found in 
Cuttack city. About 250,000 cubic feet per the kingdoms of Burma, Pegu, Arakan, Manipur, 
second strikes into Puri district by means of the the old state of Pong or Magoung, and indeed in 
Koyakhai. The remaining six-sevenths pour every rll the ludo-Chiuese nations, even in such small 
second, through the Katjuri, Birupa, and Maha- states as Tavoy and the Shan principalities of 
nadi proper, into Cuttack district. An elaborate Zimine and Laboung. 

system of canals starts from the Mahanadi, with MAIIAKAG, Arad, and Famahoy are three 
the design, in the first place, to regulate the water ialimds surrounded by the Jiha or Arad coral reefs, 
supply for irrigation ; and, secondly, to utilize it and only separated from each other at high tides, 
for navigation and commerce. In this end a i'liey form one side of the entrance to the port of 
massive masonry weir 3000 feet long has been Bahrein in the! ’ersian Gulf. The town of Maharag 
erected across the mouth of the Katjari, the stands on the island of that name, and, with the 
southern bifurcation of the Mahanadi; another adjacent town of Manama, contains the trading 
enormous weir, 6400 feet long, across the Birupa population of the main island of Bahrein, 
at Chaiidwar. The first two of these weirs are MAHARAJA. Sansk. This title was originally 
12 J feet, and the third 9 feet high. Orissa canals, applied in the Puranas and Hindu l)ooks to the 
when completed, are designed to irrigate a total sovereign of a vast inonarcliy, which in the second 
of 1,600,000 acres. In 1868-69 a drought at the century comprised a grtiat part of India, the- 
end of the rains awoke the fears of the husband- Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, and the neighbouring 
men, and water waa taken for 9378 acres at an islands. But there are now in India several Hindu 
aggregate charge of £2288. — Imp. Gaz. rulers by whom the title of maliaraja has been 

MAHANANDA, a tributary to tno Ganges, assumed, or been given by the British, — themaha- 
rises near Darjiling, in the Sikkim Hills, lat. raji»s of Gwalior, of Indore, of Travancore, of 
26° 57' N., and long. 88° 20' E, ; S., 40 miles ; Vizianagram. It is occasionally bestowed on 
S.W., 60 miles; S.E., 50 miles; S,, 20 miles; Hindu civil ollicerB of rank; as an honorific 
S.E., 40 miles ; S., 30 miles. Length, 240 miles, title, is also assumed by religious teacliera of the 
It is navigable during the dry season for craft of Hindus, particularly by the leaders of the Rudra 
8 tong as far as Kishengunge; for those of much Sampratfayi sect, followers of Vallabhacharya ; 
larger burden during the rains. and it is a term of respect used by inferiors when 

MAHANT, the head of a religious establish- addressing any person in authority. The Malay 
raent of the mendicant orders of the Hindus; the ruler of Johoro also bears this title. With the 
prior or superior of a monastry or mat'h. reigning princes it is always associated with other 

MAHANTI. Uriya. A man of the writer or titular designations ; those of the sovereign of 
accountant class? The caste itself is Mahayajiia. Travancore, for iustance, are His Highness Sri 
Mahanti, amo^st the Munda, a deputy headman. Patmanabha Dasa Yanchi Bala Rama Varma, 
MAHA-PATA. Sansk. A heinous crime. Of Kulosikhara, Kiritapati, Manny Sultan, Maharaja, 
these the Hindus reckon five, — the murder of a Raja Ramaraja Bahadur, Sluunshir Jung, G.C.S.I. 
Brahman, intercourse with the wife of a gpru, — Jndia in Ibth Cent. 

stealing gold from a priest, drinking spirits, and MAHARAJA, an honorific appellation of the 
associating with persons guilty of such offences. head of a sect of Hindus styled the Kudm 
MAilA-PKAIUJ or Maha-prabahu, a respectful Sampradayi, also Vallabhacliarya, also Gokal- 
term of address amongst the Mahratta nations. astha. The sect arose about the Ifith century, 
MAHA-PKALAYA. Sansk. According to from the teachings of Vallabhacharya, a Telinga 
the Hindu cosmogony, the universal coUapBo of all Brahman, and his doctrines are b^t known as 
creation at the close of the Kali Yoga. See those of the Gokalastha gosai, the title of its 

teachers, who are usually in Bombay 8tyle<l Maha- 
MAHA-PRAHADA. Sansk. The great food, raja. 'Die doctrine of Vallabha wtis that priva- 
i.e. tho distiibutiofi, amongst the persons present, lion was nob sanctity, and that the duty of 
of food offereil to an idol, such as sweetmeats and teachers and disciples was to worsliip the deity, 
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MAH ARAM- 


MAHARASHTRA. 


not in nuditr and in hunger, but in costly apparel is a question of morality. The principles for 
and choice food. The followers of this sect are which the defendant and his witnesses have been 
very numerous and opulent ; the merchants and contending is simply this, — ^that what is morally 
bankers, especially those from Gujerat and Mai wa, wroD|^ cannot be theologically right; that when 
belong to it. Their temples and establishments practices which sap the very foundations of 
are numerous all over India, but particularly at morality, which involve a violation of the eternal 
Mathura and at Biudraban ; but at Sri Nat*h and immutable laws of right, are established in 
Dwar, at Ajmir, is the most celebrated and most the name and under the sanction of religion, they 
richly-endowed of all the Gcsxin establishments, ought for the common welfare of society, and in 
The disciples who are devout make the threefold the interest of humanity itself, to be publicly 
Samarpana, tan, man, d^han, of body, mind, denounced and exposed. The defendants have 
wealth, to the guru, whom many of the Bhattia denounced and have exposed them. At a risk 
race regard as an incarnation of Krishna, the and at a cost which we cannot adequately measure, 
worship of whom, as Bala Gopala, they follow, these men have done determined battle against a 
There are about 60 or 70 maharajas in India. Of foul and powerful delusion. They have dared to 
these, the maharaja at Sriji is said to be the chief, look custom and error boldly in the face, and pr(> 
and he has a great temple near Udaipur. When claim before the world of their votaries that their 
the people wish to worship a maharaja, they fetch evil is not good, that their lie is not the truth, 
him to their houses, offer him flowers, wave a light In thus doing they have done bravely and well, 
round him, present him with money, and prostrate It may be allowable to express a hope that what 
themselves at his feet. TJie maharajas worship they have done will not have been in vain, that 
the gods much in the same way, and in addition the seed they have sown will bear its fruit, that 
they bathe and dress the images. On certain their courage and constancy will be rewarded by 
occasioDB it is customary to worship the idol by a steady increase in the number of those whom 
swinging it; and at these swinging festivals, their words and their example have quickened 
swinging the maharaja is a religious ceremony with thought and animated to resistance, whose 
which is performed by the female members of the homes they have helped to cleanse from loathsome 
different families of the disciples. AVhilst the lewdness, and whose souls they have set free from 
maharaja is swinging he throws the red powder a debasing bondage.’ Their persons are deemed 
called gulal amongst his devotees, and some of it very sacred. At the trial in 1862, Jadunathji 
falls upon the necks and breasts of the women. Brijruttonji Maharaj, the plaintiff in the case, 
If any one else threw gulal upon women, it would, when under cross-examination in the witness- 
excepting on the Holi festival, be regarded as an box by the late Mr. Anstey, was shown a 
insult. Nautch dances are occasionally given by document for identification. Mr. Anstey, who 
the maliaraja, but in a different part of the temple stood near the witness-box, stretched forth his 
to that which the idols are placed, and female band bolding the paper, in order to deliver it 
devotees occasionally visit the maharaja’s family to the maharaj. The latter shot back into the 
in a separate part of the temple. The maharajas furthermost corner of the box. Mr. Anstey felt 
have temples in Bombay, and sometimes there are indignant, and his indignation increased when 
several residing in the island. When Gokalnath the interpreter of the court explained to him the 
maharaja originally visited Bombay, in 1811, all Wallabhacharyan doctrine of touch. He told the 
the Vaishnava sect requested his holiness to witness through the interpreter, ‘ I would not 
settle permanently with his family, for the puri- touch you with a pair of tongs.’ 
fication of their souls, offering at the same time to MAHAltAJPUR, a village in the Gwalior State 
build a temple for him, iiiid to make arrangeiyents in Central India, in lat. 26° 29' N., and long. 78° 
to meet bis expenses in connection with the 5' E., 15 miles N.W. of Gwalior fort. The British, 
temple. Accordingly a tax upon articles of trade under Sir Hugh Gough, on the 29th December 
was determined upon; and all the Vaishnava 1843,hero gained a victoryovertlieMahratta forces, 
merchants, who in Bombay possess a monopoly in and captured 66 guns and all their ammunitiou 
almost every important tu-ticle of trade, solemnly waggons. 

bound themselves to add it to the price of every MAH ARANA means Great Prince, the title 
article they might buy or sell, 'fhe result is that by which the Rajput rulers of Udaipur are always 
about Rs. 1,62,000 are raised every year for six distinguished. Slaharani, the queen, 
different maharajas, of whom the maharaja of MAHARASHTRA, the Mahratta country. The 
Bombay receives about half a lakh per annum. race now occupying Maharashtra is known as the 
According to the d^)ctrines of the Vallabha- Mahratta. The men are robust, and gtmcrally 
charya sect, every maharaja is considered as the employed as cultivators. The women arc not 
husbaud of his female devotees ; but in 1855 the well featured nor well shaped. In the Soreda 
followers held a meeting, at which it was resolved Tilaka, a monologue of later date than the play 
that none of their daughters or wives should be of Mrich’chha-kati, which was of the Ist century of 
allowed to resort to the maharajas for worship the Christian era V but still of comparative anti- 
excopt at certain stated hours, when the maharajas quity, there is a description of some of the various 
would be necessarily occupied in ceremonies at the women of India, distinguishing each by her 
temple. Many amount them no doubt wore as nationality : 

ignorant as the public in general were, before ‘There goes the maid of Gurjara (Gujerat), 
the trial took place in 1862, of the habits of the blooming as with perpetual youth, having eyes 
maharajas ; or, if they knew what was done, they like the chakora, of the complexion of the yellow 
considered such practices to bo Banctioned by rochana, and a voice musical as that of the parrot, 
their religion. Bold and earnest words fitly con- She wears anklets of silver, large ear-rings set 
cludetlSir Joseph Arnould’s judgment— ‘It is not with pearls, and her bodice is buttoned below the 
a question of theology that has been before us ; it ! hips with gems, 
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MAHA-RAWUL. 


MAHAVIRA, 


^ The matron of Maharashtra proceeds yonder, winter solstice. The Pongol festival in the 
her forehead stained with saffron, and with silver south of India. 

chains upon horfeet; she wears a coloured veil, MAHASHTAMI. Samsk. The 8th day of 
aud a girdle round her loins. the festival in Aswin in honour of Duiga ; the 

* A Ghola female (south of India) approaches, 

whose cheeks are tinted with saffron, and whose MARA SIVA KATRI, one of the greatest 
dress is embroidered with the buds of the lotus.* festivals in the Hindu calendar, occurs al^t the 
A bodice which buttons below the hips is middle of February. Various legends are ^veu 
certainly unknown at the present day, either in in connection with this festival, but public opuioh 
Gnjerat or elsewhere in India ; and as no single among the Hindus is in favour of the following : — 
cloth, as a scarf or the present saree, could oe Havana, king rf Lanka, undertook a pilgrimage 
buttoned, it can only be presumed that the gar- to Mount Mem, the residence of Siva, and there 
ment was cut out and sewn in the fashion of a put himself through a course of the most rigid 
long tight-httiug robe, as iu use among Persian penance, and supplicated the god by fasting and 
women of the present time. prayer. Siva apj^ared to him and asked him his 

MAHA-RAWUL, a royal title of the rulers of desire. The king replied that he had only one 
Jeysulmir and Doongurj^r. request to make, and that was that none of the 

MAHARI. In the Uriya, a dancing-giil at- gods should be permitted to invade his country, 
tached to a temple is called a Mahari. and that they soould not have power either to 

MAHAHI. Arab. A riding camel. It is conquer or slj.y him. * Siva, in reply, gave him a 
more slender than the camel used for burden, lingam of stone, and commanded him to take it 
In the desert it is of great value. to his country, and there build a temple over it to 

MAHAKNAVAMI, a festival in Coorg, held on bis honour. He further enjoined him not to place 
the 9th day of the seventh month. Arms are it on any carriage, but to carry it himself. He 
worshipped. was also not to set it down anywhere on the road, 

MAHARRAM, the first mouth of the Muham- foi if he did he would never, the god said, be 
madan year ; the first ten days of the month are able to lift it off the ground again. An implicit 
held as a festival, which is celebrated as Christmas obedience to these injunctions would obtain for 
is, sometimes by strict religious rites or by great liim a favourable answer to his prayers. When 
festivity, according to the opinions or ignorance of Ravana had started from Mount Meru with the 
the sects. The Shiah Muhammadans and learned Ungaro, the other gods supplicated Pillyar after 
Muhammadans are generally most strict in the this wise: *This Itavana nas been a constant 
observance of their religious duties for the first source of annoyance and trouble to us ; and now 
thirteen days of this month. The twelve months that he has obtained from Siva this lingam 
in succession are— as a protection from our power, he will become 

Mfth»rram. Jemadi-ul Awul. Ramiao. yet more arrogaot and troublesome. You must 

Suffer. Jemadi-ua-Satil Shawal. therefore devise some meaus of depriving him of 

Rubbi-ul'Awul. Rujjub. Zu-ul-Kaida. the lingam before he reaches the country.” Pillyar 

Uubbi*u»-Sani. Shabun. | Zu-uUHajja. acceded to this request, and, summouiug Varuua, 

Ashrah, an Arabic word, from Ashr, a tenth, he desired him to enter into the stomach of the 
are the first ten days of tlio Maharram, or the king of Lanka and become water, so as to fill 
ceremonies observed during that part of the him. This Varuna accordingly did. Ravana, 
month. Houses are appropriated, in which they when the watery element filled him, began to feel 
set up the Allum, Taboot, Shah-nasheen, Booraq, exceedingly uncomfortable and drojjsical, and 
etc., and sometimes screens made of mica. These looked out for some shady retreat where ho 
places are called the Asboor Khaiiah (ten day might rest a while till the waters had subsided! 
house); Tazeea Khunah (the house of mourning); Pillyar at this moment assumed the form of a 
and Astana (a threshold or fakir's residence). Brahman child, and appeared to him, aud Ravana 
In Northern Hindustan, opulent Muhammadans asked him to carry the lingam for a few minutes, 
erect an Iinambora, and the Shiah sect generally MAHAVINYAKA, sacred peak of the Baruni- 
follow a similar practice. — Ihrklots, bunta Hills, Cuttack district, Bengal ; visible 

MAHA SAKSHI, Maisaksbi, or Meshakshi- from Cuttack city, 
kusuma, a gum - resin found in druggists’ MAHAVIRA, the title of Vardhamana, the 
shops, which is said by Ainslic to come from 24tb and last Jainatirthankara, began his austerities 
Arabia, aud is said by Wight to be a kind of at the age of 30, continued them for twelve and 
bdellium. In the bazars at Madras, the Pan- a half years as a digambara or naked ascetic, 
sari or druggists, if asked for maisakhshi, will without even a bhikhshu's begging dish, and at 
produce gugul, whiph is the same as the Arabic the ago of 72 he died at the court of king Hasti- 
muql. The word means buffalo’s eye. — O ^ Sh . pala, about B.c. 626. His disciple Gautama 

MAHASAL. Arab. A government servant Swami or Gautami Indra Bbuti is supposed by 
sent to obtain payment of village dues. It is some to have been Gautama Buddha, the founder 
rarely resorted to in the British administration, of the Buddhist religion. The Buddhists desig- 
though legal under Regulation xvii. of 1827, nate Gautama as Mahavira, and mention Maha 
seetbn 12. The villagers had to feed the peon ; Kasyapa as his chief and eminent disciple. Tbo 
and in the event of their not complying, a Jains style him Kasvapa Mahavira, 'and mention 
second, a third, even up to 10 or 20 peons, Gautama as his chief disciple (Ganadliara). Both 
would be sent, and horsemen also often sent Buddhists and Jains concur in making Mi^vira 
The Mahasal were often quartered bn a village in the friend and spiritual teacher of a king of 
case of a robbery. Rajagriha, the capital of Magadlia, whose name 

MAHA - SANKRANTI. Sansk. The great was Srenika or Bbambhasap according to the 
Sankranti, the sun’s entrance into Capricorn ; the Jains, and Bimbisaro according to the Buddhists. 
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MAHA-VIRA CHARITA. 


MAHA YAZA WIN. 


Mr. Garrett gives a legend which relates that 
Mahavira was repeatedly born again. Hia lirst 
birth was as Nayasara, headman of a village in 
the country of Vijaya, from which he was trans- 
ferred for oceans of years to the Sandharma 
heaven. He was then re -born as Marichi, the 
grandson of Rishaba, the first tirthankora^ and 
thence transferred to Brahma - loka, whence ho 
returned as a worldly-minded and sensual Brah- 
man, the consequence of which was repeated 
births in the same caste, each birth separated by 
an interval passed in one of the Jaina heavens. 
He tlien became Visvabhuta, prince of Rajagriha, 
and next a Vaaudeva named I’riprishta ; then a 
Choravartti Priyamitra, then a Nandana, leading 
a life of devotion. On the return of the spirit of 
Nandana to earth, it first animated the womb of 
the wife of a Brahman, but was transferred to 
the womb of Tresala, wife of Siddharta, of the 
family of Ikshvakxi, a prince of Ravana in Bhara- 
kshetra. He was born on the 13th of the light 
fortnight of Chaitra. His father named him 
Varddliamana, but it was changed to Mahavira. 
He married Yasoda, daughter of prince Samara 
Vira, by whom he had one daughter, named Priya 
Darsana, wlio married Jamali, a prince, one of 
the anint’s pupils, and founder of a schism. Sid- 
(lluirtha and his wife died when Mahavira was 28 
years of age, on which Mahavira adopted an 
ascetic life, the government devolving on his 
elder brother Nandivfirddhana. After ten years 
of abstinence and self-denial, he commenced an 
erratic life, often fasting and in silence. In 
twelve and a half years he attained the Kevala or 
only knowledge, under a sal tree on tho north 
bank of tho Rijupalika, and commenced to instruct 
from a stage. Ife enjoined to avoid injury to 
life or giving pain, to speak truth, not to steal, to 
be continent. On his death his body was burnt, 
but iincousumed portions were kept as relics. — 
Dr. Bhau Daji in Bn. li. As. Pee. ; Garrett. 

M AHA-V J KA CHARITA , a stirring and martial 
drama by Bhava-Bhuti, which has been translated 
into text by Pickford; it relates the exploits of 
the great hero Rama. There are several editions 
of the text. 

MAHAWANSO, a metrical chronicle in Pali 
of the dynastic history of tho island of Ceylon, 
from n.c. 543 to a.d. 1750, discovered and trans- 
lated by the Honourable George Tumour. Maha- 
wanso and other Ceylonese scriptures were re- 
duced to the present form by Buddhaghosa in the 
beginning of the 5th century \.r). The 17th 
chapter of the Mahawanso is entitled the Arrival 
of the Itelies, and details the acquisition to Ceylon 
by Dewaiian - piyatipo, of the collar-bone ami 
other relics of Buddha. The right cauine tooth 
was transferred in a.d. 310 from Dantapura to 
Ceylou, and is now enshrined in the Dalada Mali- 
gawe temple in Kandy. In tho Mahawanso, 
p. 249, it is meiitioued that Upatisso, son of 
Buddha Dtis, built hospitals for cripples, for j>reg- 
nant women, and for the blind and diseased. Dhatu- 
sena (p. 250) built hospitals for cripples and 
sick. Buddha Das himself (p. 245) ordained a 
physician for every ten villages on the high road, 
and built asylums for the cri})plcd, deformed, and 
destitute. 

MAHA-WEIdJ -GANGA, tho Ganges of 
Ptolemy, rises near Adam’s Peak in Ceylon. It 
traverses more than one-third of tho mountain 


zone, and drains upwards of 4000 square miles. 
Mahawellaganga is the largest river in Ceylon. 
Its principal branch has its source in Pedro 
tallagulla, on the plain of Nuwera Elia; when 
near the east coast, it divides into two brancfies, 
one of which falls into the great bay of Trin- 
comalee, the other, called the Virge), into the 
sea 25 miles south of Trincomalee. — Sir, J. E, 
I'ennenVs Ceylon. 

MAHAYAJNA. Sansk. A great sacrifice. 
Of these, in Hinduism five are recognised; — 1. 
Brahma-y, the study of Brahma or the Veda ; 2. 
Pitri-y, offering to the manes ; 3. Deva-y, offer- 
ings to the gods ; 4. Bali or Bhuta-y, worship of 
all things, of evil spirits; 5. Nri-y, worship of 
man, hospitality. 

MAHAYANA, a form of Buddhism, which was 
introduced by Nagarjuua, and those who assisted 
at the fourth convocation under Kanisbka. It 
means the Greater Translation, and was said to 
have been preserved by the Nagas, from whom 
Nagarjunn received it. It spread from Pesha- 
wur over all Northern and Eastern Asia. From 
that time the Tibetans, Burmese, and Chinese 
date the introduction of Buddliism into their 
countries. It was considerably in advance of the 
llinayana scliool of Central India in all complica- 
tions of ritual observances. — Fergusson, p. 180. 

MAHA YAZA WIN, also written Maha Radza 
Weng, a royal chronicle of Burma, which gives 
dates from B.c. 1000. There is no doubt that 
Tagoung and Prome and Pagan were each in 
their turn for many centuries the seat of an 
empire, but there is no certainty until the middle 
of the ICth century. According to this chronicle, 
however, the first ruler was Maha Thammada, the 
object being to connect the royal line with prince 
Siddhartha, the Buddha of the present cycle of 
religion. To give this theory tlic greater veri- 
similitude, tho chronicle re})rcseut8 the whole 
Burmese race as descended from a tribe of the 
Indian Solar race, who, with Abhi Raja, their king, 
were driven from their home in Kapilavastu, and, 
marching eastward, finally settled in the valley of 
the Irawadi, where they built Tagoung for their 
capital. This ancient capiUd is said to have been 
founded by Anawrata Saw. He was a very 
devout Buddhist, and marched with a large army 
into China to obtain a tooth of the Buddha. In 
this ho was not successful, but he came back with 
a golden replica obtained from tho Hwang-ti. 
This was about the time of tho Danish kings in 
England. Five hundred years later, Buyin 
Nouiig, a monarch a monster of cruelty, succeeded 
to the throne. The country was then divided into 
four separate and independent kingdoms, — Pegu, 
Arakau, Burma, and Ava. AVhen he died he had 
exalted Burma at the expense of the neighbouring 
kings, and, besides subtiuing Ziminc, had ravaged 
Siam up to the gates of tho capital. Cajsar 
Fredericke says about him, ‘ The king (Brauginoco 
ho calls him) hath not any army or power by sea, 
but in the laud, for people, dominions, gold and 
silver, he far exceeds the power of the Great Turk 
in treasure and strength.’ Buyin Noung employed 
Portuguese soldiers of fortune in his various 
expeditions, and prominent among them were 
Philip de Brito and Nicote and Gonsalves. The 
former, originally a cabin-boy, established him- 
self for thirteen years as an independent monarch 
at Syrian!, below Rangoon, and the ruins of tho 
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fcrrt ho built mny yet be seen, GonsalFee wag a persong have been appearing: claiming to bo the 
common goimer, who b^me a pirate on a large Mahdi. One of these appeared in Hindustan at 
scale, and, after a brilliant eight years of murder Jonepur early in the 16th century ; his foUowew 
and plundering, laM^ into the common soldier are the Ghair Mahdi In the early part of ISSi 
again. Philip de Brito and Nicote was impaled one such rose in the Soudan in Northern Africa, 
on a spike. Many of the Portuguese captured and gained many adherents. There sore 
during these expeditions were sent as prisoners prophetic announcements made. There is an old 
iiito the interior, and their descendants form a widespread prophecy that the Mahdi is to appear 
distinctly recognisable class to the present day at in the 14th century of the Hijira, wliich begins 
Mandalay, though they dress as natives of the about 1886. The adherents of a numerous ^t, 
country, and have Burmese names. which has rami^cations throughout all Northern 

During the period between Buyin Nouog and Africa, believe that the Mahdi is to bear the name 
Aloung-payah, the founder of the present dynasty, of Abdullah, his father's name to be Mahmud, 
at one time the Burmans were masters, at another his mother'i Aminat, while his vicegerent is to 
the Peguans, while the kings of Arakan or of be called; Abdul Muttalib. The Mahdi’a troops 
Tounghoo made raids on the lowlands. About attacked Jasdreh, which, as its name signifles, is 
the middle of the 18th century, the Takings of- an isle near Berber. The explanation is that there 
Pegu rose against the Burmese, and not only is an old tradition that the future ruler of the 
drove them out of Pegu, but, under their king, Soudan will come from that isle. The people of 
the prince of Dala, a village opposite Rangoon, the Soudan ’'re very superstitious ; ana the fall 
overran the Burmese dominions, and finally of the flag by a gust of wind on the occasion of 
sacked and burnt Ava, the capital of the country. Tewfik’s proclamation at Khartoum was looked 
But Oung Zaya, a hunter, finally overthrew the on as an omen of the end of Muhammad Ali’s 
Taking near Prome, and proclaimed himself king, dynasty. There is an old tree opposite Cook’s 
with the title of Aloung-payah. He was the oflice at Jerusalem in Tophet, belonging to an old 
founder of the town of Rangoon, and in the eight family, and protected by the Sultan\ firman, and 
years of his reign not only possessed himself of the Arabs believe that it will fall when the 
Pegu, but annexed Arakan, Tavoy, and Tenas- Sultan’s rule ends. It lost a large limb during 
seriin, and was on the march against Siam when the Turco-Russian war, and is now in a very 
he wtis seized with the illness which ended in his deoayed state. All Muhammadans believe that 
death. His son Siu-byoo-shin, however, inherited Mahdi will reappear before the second coming of 
his military genius ; and, besides conquering Christ, and the most of them indicate Damascus 
Siam, came off victorious in four severe struggles as the site. See Imam. 

with the Chinese, who invaded the country with MAH’!), a town in Malabar district, Madras, is 
large armies. Under him and the next few kings in kt. 11° 41' bO" N., and long. 75° 34' 25" E. 
the power of the country was consolidated, the This little French settlement is about 4 miles to 
Shan states and Manipur were overrun, and the south of Tellicherri. Between 1761 and 1793 
finally the Burmese came into collision with the it repeatedly changed hands, during the strife 
British, Under Bodaw-payah, the last of the between the British and the French. Mabd has 
sons of Aloung-payah, the empire reached its an area of 1445 acres, with a patch of ground in 
largest extent, and had become one of the moat the town of Calicut further south, 
formidable powers in Asia. It had nearly 1000 MAHENDKA, son of Asoka, king of Magadha, 
miles of sea-coast, and extended from the borders in B.c. 23C converted Ceylon to Buddhism. The 
of Chittagong to the centre of Siam. The Bur- earliest recorded voyage down the Bhagirathi 
mese soldiery were feared all over Iiido-China jjs was made in the age of Asoka, who sent this son 
the most ruthless and invincible of foes. But the Mahendro, with a branch of Buddha’s sacred 
braggart spirit which led Bodaw-payah to pro- pipal tree, on a mission to the king of Ceylou.— 
claim himself an embryo Buddha, and lord it over Tr. of Hind. i. p. 20. 

British envoys, prompted his successor to demand MAHENDRAGIJH orMahendraMallai,amouii' 
from the Indian Government the surrender of tain peak in the Eastern Ghats, Ganjam district, 
Chittagong, Dacca, and Murahidabad. Actual Madras, in lat. 18° 58' 10" N., and long. 84° 26' 
aggressive movements on Chittagong led to a 4" E., and 4923 feet above sea-level. Mabendra- 
deckratioQ of war in 1824, and in 1826 Sir girimountainiBin the Park Kimedi district, distant 
ArchibjUd Campbell dictated peace close to the about 20 miles from the sea-coast. The view to 
walls of Ava. the south-west ranges over the greater part of 

MAHA-YOGA, in Hindu cosmogony, a period Park Kimedi; on its western side runs a deep 
of four Yoga. It comprises 12,000 years of the valley, on the opposite side of whicli rise the 
gods, which, according to the Vishnu Purana, are numerous and extensive lulls occupied by the 
4,320,000 years of mortals. See Yoga, independent Saurah tribes, some of them but 

MAHAZAR. Arab. A representation. Maba- little inferior in height to the Mahendragiri. To 
zarnama, a written statement. the north and north-east are the Jarada, Jalantia, 

MAHBUB-i-SUBHANl, or Dastagir, a Muham- Bodarsingi, Surungi, and Chikati hill zamindaris, 
madan saint. and the taluks of Itchapur, Moberry, and part of 

MAHDI. Arab., Hind. A guide ; according Pubaconda. The Mundosa zamindari extends 
to the Shiah sect of Muhammadans, the twelfth from the east face of the range to the sea-shore, 
and last of the Imams or successors of All The The valley which divides the Mahendragiri range 
Mahdavi part of the Shkh sect believe him to be from the hill tracts of the independent Sourah 
still alive. The Ghair Mahdavi believe that he to the west extends from the Jarada zamindari 
has been on, but has disappeared from, earth, completely into the Parla Kimedi country. It 
The Sunni sect believe that Mahdi is yet to come, was tried as a sanatorium, but proved very un- 
From time to time, amongst the Muhammadans, healthy. 
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MAHENDRAQIRI, near Ca^e Comoriu, about without tree or grass; those few people that 
5000 feet high) is the mountain with which the ghats dwell there, and in the islands of Lar and Gallon, 
terminate. Indragiri means the great mountain of live on fish, being in manner themselves trans- 
Indra. It is alluded to in the ^mayana as that formed into the nature of fishes. So excellent 
fronr which the monkey god Hanuinan leapt to swimmers are they« that seeing a vessel in the 
Ceylon, alighting on the summit of Adam's reak. seas, though stormie and tempestuous, they will 
The Tinnevelly Gap separates it from the mouo- swimme to it five or six miles to begge almes. 
tains to the immediate north. To the south are a They eate their fish with rice, having no bread ; 
few rooky hills, the Arambully pass, and then their cats, hennes, dogges, and other creatures, 
the open sea. Upon the Tinnevelly side, imme- which they keepe, have no other dyet.' Nieuhoff, 
diately under the shadow of this mountain, lies who travelled in 1662, says that about ^Gambraon 
the town of Trichenagoody, with its fine gopuram, the common people make use of dates instead of 
or temple tower ; and on the Travancore side is bread or rice ; for it is observable that the ordin- 
the town of N^ercoil, famous as a station of the ary food of the Indians all along the coast from 
London Missionary Society since the days of Basora to Sinde is dates and fish dried in the 
Ziegenbalg. Several large and highly>cultivated air ; the heads and guts of the fishes they mix 
coffee estates spread over its sides. The forests, with date stones, and ^il it all together with a little 
consequently, which once rolled around it, and salt water, which they give at night to the cows 
enfolded it as it were with a grand mantle of after they come out of the field, where they meet 
green, are fast disappearing, with very little herbage.’ 

MAHESH, a village, a suburb of Serampur, MAHl, river of Bombay, with a course of 
in the Hoogly district of Bengal, lat. 22° 44' N., from 300 to 350 miles in length, and a drainage 
and long. 88° 23' 45" E. Famous for the two area estimated at from 15,000 to 17,000 square 
great festivals of Jaganath, the S’thnam-Jatra or miles. After the Nerbadda and the Tapti, it is the 
bathing of the god in May, and the Kath-Jatra largest river of Gujerat. The main branch of the 
or car procession, six days later. At the latter, Mahi rises about 1850 feet above sea-level in 
the god is dragged to the village of Ballabhpur, a the Amjhera State, Malwa, in lat. 22° 52' N., and 
mile distant, and brought back after eight days’ long. 75° 6' E., about 160 miles east of Cambay, 
visit to the temple of Radhaballabha. An ira- The source of the river is in the Mehad lake, 
portant fair is held at Mahesh during the eight MAHIDPUR, in lat. 23° 30' N., and long. 75° 
days, with an attendance of about 8000 persons 38' E., in Malwa, 23 miles N. of Ujjain. The 
daily, and 100,000 people on the first and eighth mean height of the village above the sea is 
day, when the procession and return journey take 1600 feet. The battle of Mahidpur, on the 2lBt 
place. At Mahesh, Jaganath and his brother December 1817, fought and won by the British 
Balaram, having fasted the whole day, on one in war against the Mahrattas. — Sco/L 
occasion are said to have pawned a bracelet with MAHIJAH. Hind. In the Bari Doab, high 
a shopkeeper to procure some food. The ornament lands above river inundation, 
was missed by the Pandas (priests) on their MAHIKANTA, a group of Native States under 
return to Puri, and they released it from the the Government of Bombay ; situated between 
shopkeeper. — Imp. Gaz. vi. ; 7V. of Hind. i. p. 5. lat. 23° 14' and 24° 28' N., and between long. 72° 
MAHESH A, a demon of the Hindus of great 40' and 74° 5' E., with an area of about 4000 
power, who, having been troubled by the army square miles. In 1838, Captain (Sir James) 
of Durga, assumed the form of a buffalo to destroy Outram instituted border panchnyats for the 
them, but was speared by Durga. In the sculp- settlement of the nuumrons blood-feuds and dis- 
turca at the Burabur caves, Durga slaying ‘Mahesh- putes between the wild Bhils on tlio Mahikanta 
Asur’is the principal and most often repeated, and Kajpntana frontier. 

Maheshasura Mardiui is the form of Durga as MAHI MUKATIB. Peiis. 'Fhe fish-banner, a 
the destroyer of the buffalo-born giant Mahesha. Muhammadan regal distinction, granted also by 
Maheswara (the great lord), one of the five great sovereign princes, entitling the receiver to have 
lords or faces of Siva. It is this name which carried before him the gilt metal figure of a fish, 
Europeans have changed to Mysore. borne upon a pole, with two gilt balls similaijy 

MAHESH WAR. Sansk. The Binlang stones, elevated. Shah Alain conferred the honour on 
worshipped as emblems of Siva, are formed at Lord Lake. — W. 

Maheshwar, on the Nerbadda, where a whirlpool MAHI-RUBIAN. Hind. Dried shrimps, from 
occuro, and rounds and polishes fallen stones into the coast of Sind ; also an undetermined drug, 
the form of a lingam. in appearance consisting of dried-up pieces, having 

MAHI. Peus. a fish. From Basrah to Ilor- a grey colour, 
muz, the sea-coast people still principally live on MAHMAN. In Gujerat is a numerous race, 
fish. The Mahi-abah and Mahi-ashnah, literally called Mahinan, or in conversation, Mehman. 
fish bread and fish soup, used among the people Many families of this sect live in Bombay, and 
of l^r, is prepared from fish (more particularly a are a very useful, hard-working, trusty people, 
small kind found near Hormuz) by exposing it to MAHMUD, son of Sabaktagin, commonly 
the sun. Strabo and Arrian relate that the called of Ghazni, wa.s a brave, experienced, 
ancient Ichthyophagi made into bread in a similar prudent sovereign, distinguished in war and as 
manner the fishes which they had dried and a civil administrator. lie ruled from a.d. 997 
roasted. The region of the Ichthyophagi com- to a.d. 1030, in which jxTiod ho extended his 
menced at Malana near Cape Arabah, and ended dominions from the Persian Gulf to the Sea of 
between the ancient Dagasira and the place now Aral, and from the mountains of Kurdistan to 
called Cape Jashk. Churchill’s Collection of the banks of the Sutlej. He was the greatest 
Voyagesmentionsthat* the coastesof Persia, as they sovereign of his time, and is considered by Mu- 
sailed in this sea, seemed as a parched wihlernoase, hammadans among the greatest of any age. He 
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was Athletic and well-proportioned, but scarred 
with smallpox ; prudent, active, and enterprising, 
zealous in the encouragement of literature and 
art to a degree which has not yet been surpassed. 
The poets Dakiki, Ansari, and Fardusi were at- 
tracted to his ccnirt. He founded at Ghazni the 
moeq^ue called the Celestial Bride, which was the 
wonder of the east, and the nobility imitated his 
taste for architectural display. Such were the 
multitudes of slaves be brought from India, a 
purchaser could not be found for them at 48. 7d. 
a head. At that time the northern part of India 
seems to have been under the sway of four rulers, 
one at Dehli under the Chauhan, one at Kanouj 
under the Hah tor ; Me war was under the Gehlot, 
and Anhilwara under the Chaura and Solanki. 
The Dehli rule extended to the Indus in the west, 
and the Himalaya to the north ; Kanouj eastwards 
to Benares, with part of Bundelkhand ; and Mewar 
a^d Anhilwara consisted probably of the present 
Mewar and Malwa, and thence to the Lower Indus 
and the sea. 

Mahmud put aside his elder brother Ismail 
in A.D. 997. In a.d. 1001 (a.h. 391) he made 
his first campaign against the Hindus of India. 
He left Ghazni with 10,000 chosen horse, and on 
the 27th November, near Peshawur, defeated and 
took prisoner raja Jaipal i. of Jjahore, afterwards 
stormed Batinda, and returned to Ghazni rich 
with plunder. Jaipal, on his return from cap- 
tivity, immolated himself on a pyre which he had 
ordered to bo constructed. 

Mahmud*s second expedition was against the 
raja of Bhattia, south of Multan, who, being driven 
from a well-defended entrenchment, and then 
from his own fortress, at last destroyed himself 
in the thickets of the Indus, where he had fled 
for concealment, and where many of his followers 
fell in endeavouring to revenge his death. 

His third expedition was to reduce his depend* 
ent, the Afghan chief of Multan, Abul hattah 
Lodi, who had formed a close alliance with 
Anang Pal. Anang Pal interposed his army 
between those of Mahmud and Aoul Fattah, but 
was routed near Peshawur, and Mahmud invested 
Multan, but after seven days’ siege ho accepted 
the submission of the chief, 'laking advantage 
of Mahmud’s occupation near the Indus, Elik 
Khan sent an army to invade the Ghaznavi 
dominions of Herat and Balkh, but Mahmud left 
bis coital under Suk Pal, a converted Hindu, 
met Elik Khan near Balkh, drove the Tartars 
witli prodigious slaughter from the field of battle, 
and Elik Khan escaped across the Oxus with a 
few attendants. In the meantime Suk Pal had 
renounced Muhammadanism, and revolted, but 
Mahmud came unexpectedly on him, took him 
prisoner, and confined him for life. 

His fourth expedition (a.d. 1008, a.h. 399) was 
formed to punish Anang Pal’s combining with 
Abul Fattah Lodi. Anang Pal ha<i induced the 
rajas of Gwalior, Ujjain, Kalinjar, Kanouj, Dehli, 
and Ajmir to enter into a confederacy, and their 
united forces advanced into the Panjab. Hindu 
women sold their jewels, melted down their gold 
oroBments, and sent their contributions from a 
distance to furnish resources for this holy war. 
Malimnd formed an entrenched camp, but the 
Gbakkar overthrew his guards, and cut down 
8000 or 4000 of his armv. The elephant of 
Anang Pal, however, unable to withstand the 


archers, fled from the field, his army gave way, 
and Miuimud sent in pursuit 10,000 chosen men, 
who killed groat numbers of the enemy before 
they reached a place of safety. Mahmud then 
advanced on Nagarkot, a fortmed temple on a 
mountain connected with the lower range of the 
Himalaya, and he carried off from it to Ghazni 

700.000 gold dinar, 700 mab of gold and silver 
plate, 200 man of pure gold in ingots, 2000 man 
of unwrought silver, and 20 man of various 
jewels, pearls, corals, diamonds, and rubies. 

In A.D. 1010 'a.h. 401) Mahmud went in person 
against, and de]feated, Muhammad Sur of Gbor, 
in the mountains east of Herat ; the chief swal- 
lowed poison. 

His fifth expedition was in the same year; ho 
returned to India, took Multan, and carried Abul 
Fattah Lodi prisoner to Ghazni. 

His sixth expedition was to Tanesar, not far 
from the Jumna, where he plundered the temple, 
sacked the to.vn, and* returned with an incredible 
number of captives to Ghazni, before the Indian 
princes could assemble to oppose him. 

His seventh and eighth expeditions were to 
Kashmir. In returning from the last, at an 
advanced period of the year, many lives were 
lost. 

After the expedition against Kashmir, Samar- 
card, Bokhara, and Kharasm were occupied 
without opposition. 

His ninth expedition against India, a.d. 1017, 
A.H. 408, was on a great scale. Ferislita says 

100.000 horse and 20,000 foot were assembled 
from all parts of his dominions. He set out from 
Peshawur, and kept close to the mountains until 
he passed the Jumna, when he turned towards 
the south, and presented himself before Kanouj. 
The raja was so entirely unprepared, that be came 
out with his family and gave himself up to 
Mahmud, who left Kanouj uninjured. He 
halted for twenty days at the holy city of Muttra, 
during which the city was plundered, the idols 
broken, tbe temples profaned, and the city fired. 
The raja of Manawan, near Muttra, submitted, 
and was received with favour ; but a quarrel 
broke out between the two armies, when the 
Hindus were massacred and driven into the river, 
and the raja, imagining himself betrayed, de- 
stroyed his wife and children, and then made 
away with himself. At Munj, after a depperate 
resistance, part of the Hajput garrison rushed 
out through the breaches on the enemy, while 
tbe rest dashed themselves to pieces from the 
works, or burned themselves with their wives 
and children in their houses ; not one survived. 
Various other towns were reduced, much country 
laid waste, and Mahmud returned to Ghazni with 
the spoil and prisoners. 

His tenth and eleventh expeditions into India 
were made a.d. 1022, a.h. 413, and a.d. 1023, 
A.H. 414. The first was to the relief of the 
raja of Kanouj ; but before Mahmud arrived, the 
Kanouj raja had been cut off by tite nua of 
Kaliujar in Bundelkhand, against whom Mahmud 
turned his arms, but made no permanent im- 

g ressiou in this or a subsequent campaign. 

during the first of these expeditions, Jai^ ii. 
was on friendly terms, but on the second he 
opposed Mahmud's march on Kanouj, and Mah- 
mud annexed Lahore and its territory to Ghazni. 
In A.D. 1024, A.H. 415, Mahmud inarched to 
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Transoxiana, in person, to crush a revolt, and 
then returned to Ghazni. 

In his twelfth and last expedition to India, he 
directed his forces against Somnath, His army 
moved from Ghazni in September, A.D. 1024 
410), crossed the desert without any dis- 
aster, and made good his hold near Ajmir. The 
raja fled, Ajinir, town was given up to plunder, 
and the country ravaged. Advancing on Anhil- 
wara, the capital of Gujerat, its raja also fled, 
and Mahmud reached Somnath. Its temple was 
erected on a peninsula, and the isthmus con- 
necting it with the mainland was fortified. The 
Ghazni troops on the first day occupied the 
ramparts, only to be driven from them. Next 
day brought a Htill more signal repulse. On the 
third day tiie rajas of the neighbourhood, with 
the Anlulwara raja, presented themselves in order 
of battle, and Mahmud had to move against them. 
His troo])s wavered, but Mahmud charged, and 
6000 Hindus fell. The garrison, 4000 strong, 
then abandoned the ydace, and fought their way 
to the boats. Mahmud entered the temple, and 
it is said refused all offers to abstain from de- 
stroying the idol. Twopi<‘C('R wore sent to Mecca 
and Medina, and two to Ghazni, where one piece 
waste be seen at the palace, and oiu‘ at the public 
mosque, as late ns when Ferishta wrote his 
history. The treasure takcui on this occasion 
exceeded all former plunder. After a year’s stay 
in Gujerat, he returned to Multan and Ghazni by 
the sands of Sind, in which many of his troops 
perished mi 8 orabl 3 ^ This expedition lasted from 
October — November 1024 to April — May 1020. 

After his return he chastised a tribe of Jats in 
the Jund mountains, who had molested his army 
on its march from Somnath, He afterwards 
moved in person against the Turki tribe of Seljuk, 
and defeated them, A.i). 1027, A.n. 418, in a great 
battle. His next success was against the Buya 
or Delmi. He invaded Irak, took possession of 
the whole territory, took Isfahan and Kaswin, 
putting to death thoiusands in each city. These 
were the last acts of his reign. Soon after his 
return to Ghazni he was taken ill, and died on 
the 29th April lOBO. Muhammad, sou and suc- 
cessor of Mahmud, was put aside and blinded by 
his brother Maaaud ; but ten years after, Masaud, 
unsuccessful in war, was dethroned and put to 
death, and Muhammad reinstated. Modud, son 
of Masaud, was at Balkh when his father was 
murdered ; he hastened eastwards with his army, 
defeated and put to death his rivals (a.d. 1040, 
A.H. 433), and afterwards crushed a rebellion 
excited by one of his own brothers, — Elph. p. 302. 

MAHOBA, an ancient city, in lat. 25'’ 17' 40" 
N., and long. 79*^ 64' 40" E., in the N.W. Pro- 
vinces of India, at the foot of a low granite hill 
64 miles to the south of Hamirpur, at the 
junction of the Hetwa and Jumna, 34 miles to 
the north of Khajuraho. Its name is a contraction 
of Mahotea^a-nagara, or ‘the city of the great 
festival,' which was celebrated there by Chandra 
Varmma, the founder of the Chandel dynasty. 
To the west of the city lies the great lake of Kirat 
Sagar, about mile in circumference, which was 
constructed by Kirtti Varmma, who reigned from 
A.D. 1066 to 1085. To the S. is the Madan Sagar, 
about three miles in circuit, which was constructed 
by Madana Varmma, who reigned from a.d. 1130 
to 1165, To the E. is the small lake of Kalyan 


Em Sagar, and beyond it lies the large dec^ lake 
of Vijay Sagar, which was constructed by Vijaya 
Pala, who ruled from a.d. 1045 to 1065. The last 
is the largest of the Mahoba lakes, being not less 
than four miles in circuit, but the most picturesque 
of all the sheets of water in the beautiful lake 
district of Bundelkhand is the Madan Sagar. 

According to the legend, as related by the 
poet Chand, the Chandels are sprung from 
llemavati, daughter of Hem-raj, the Brahman 
Purohit of Indrajit, Gahirwara of Banaras. 

Hemavati was very beautiful ; and one day, when 
she went to bathe in the Kati Talab, she was seen 
and embraced by Charidrama, the god of the 
moon, aH he was preparing to return to the skies. 
Hemavati cursed him. ‘ Why do you curse me ? ’ 
said Chandrama. ‘ Your son will be lord of the 
earth, and from him will spring a thousand 
}>ranche8.’ Hemavati inquired, ‘ How shall my 
dishonour be effaced, when I am without a hus- 
band?' ‘ Fear not,’ replied Chandrama. ‘ Your 
Bon will be born on the bank of the Karnavati 
river ; then take him to Khajuraya, and offer him 
as a gift, and perform a Racrifict'. In Mahoba 
he will reign, and will beconu; a great king. 
He will posBC'BB the philosopher’s stone, and will 
turn iron into gold. On the hill of Kalinjar he 
will build a fort. When your son is 10 years of 
age you must perform a Bhanrla jag to wipe 
away your disgrace, and then leave Banaras to 
live at Kalinjar.’ 

According to the prophecy, Hemavati’s child, 
like another Chandrama, was bom on Monday, 
the 11th of the waxing moon of Vaisakh, on the 
bank of the Karnavati, the modern Kay an or 
Kane river of the maps. Then Chandrama, 
attended by all the gods, performed a great 
festival (Mahotsava), when Vrihaapati wrote his 
horoscope, and the child was named Chandra 
Varmma. At 16 years of age ho killed a tiger, 
when Cliandrama appeared to him and presented 
him with the philosopher’s stone, and taught him 
polity (rajnit). Then he built the fort of Kalin* 
jar, after which he went to Kharjurpur, where 
he performed a sacrifice (Jag or Yajnya) to do 
away with bis mother’s shame, and built 85 
temples. Then Ciiandrama Kani and all the 
other queens sat at the feet of Hemavati, and 
her disgrace was wiped away, l^astly, he went 
to Mahotsava or Mahoba, the place of Chan- 
drama’a great festival, which he made his capital. 
— Cnniihighnrn, Ancient Geog. of India ^ p. 486. 

MAHOGANY, Swictenia rnahogani. 

Mahonitrte, . . , Dan. Maogani, .... It. 

Mahonichout, , . Dut, Pao-rriagrio, , . Pokt. 

Acajou, Fii. Krasnoe derevo, . Kim. 

Mahagony, , Ger,, Sw. (Jaoba, Caobana, . . Sr. 

This name is given in Europe and America 
only to the wood of the Swietenia rnahogani of 
botanists, but in India the tiinl)er of the Cedrela 
toona, Roxburgh^ is so called, and in Australia 
it is applied to that of a species of Eucalyptus. 
S. mabogani was named after Gerard van SwicUm, 
a physician of Leyden, is indigenous in the West 
Indies and Central America, and naturalized in 
some parts of India. It is a lofty tree, with a 
large spreading head, and glossy pinnate leaves. 
The trunk frequently exceeds 40 leet in length, 
with a diameter of 6 feet ; the timber of a rich 
red-brown, of different shades and markings, 
capable of a brilliant polish. 
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MAHOMED, the founder of the Muhammadan 
religion, was born on the 10th November 670, 
and died on the 8th June 632, in his 63d year. 
Arabian Prophet and Apostle are terms sometimes 
applied to him in European literature, but his 
followers in India only recognise the appellations 
of Rasul Allah, the messenger of God, and 
Paighambar, the bearer of a message. He was 
of the tribe of Koresh ; his great-grandfather’s 
name was Haahim ; that of his grandfather was 
Abd<-ul-Mattalib, whose son Abdullah was Ma- 
homed’s father. Mahomed is generally supposed 
to have been of Ishmaelitic origin, of the tribe of 
Kenanah. In Genesis, Ishmael is made to marry 
an Egyptian woman, but Arab traditions make 
him marry into the family of Jorhcni, a descend- 
ant of Kahtan. Probably he had two wives. 
The Kenanah tribe was near akin to that of 
Kais, and both were descended from Nczar, whose 
name was the war-cry of the north('rn Arabs, in 
their combats with the armies of Yemen. The 
descendants of Kahtan, Arab-ul-Arab, were held 
ho be the noblest of all Arabia, and it has been 
surmised that tliis alliance was introduced to raise 
Mahomed into the noble families of Arabia. 

The melancholy incidents associated with almost 
every step of Mahomed’s birth and parentage, 
deepened the seriousness .and heightened the 
sensibility of his character. Ho was a post- 
humous child, orphan of both father and mother 
at five years of age, among a people with whom 
to be an orphan was a disgrace, jfow deeply he 
felt his unprotected state, is evident from the 
earnestness and frequency with which in the 
Koran he recommends orphans to the care of the 
Faithful. The life and destiny of his father 
Abdallah was also peculiar, for he had nan-owly 
escaped being offered in sacrifice to an idol, in 
consequence of a rash vow of Abd-ul-Mattalib, 
and was only rescued at the price of a hundred 
camels. Manomed was born during the period 
of tears and desolation of his mother Amina, 
after the death of her young husband, at the age 
of twenty-five, on a caravan joumey. When 
bom, he was carried by his grandfather before 
an idol, and received his name. Unable to 
nurse her own infant, his motlier, after Arab 
fashion, wished to send him to the desert to be 
reared ; but the Bedouin nurse who ultimately 
took him, at first refused to have charge of a 
fatherless boy. At six years of age Maliomed 
lost his mother also, and was taken care of by 
his grandfather ; and on the death of the latter, 
three years later, by Abu Talib, his uncle, who, 
as long 08 he lived, gave him his protection. The 
events known of his youth are few. He appears 
to have accompanied his paternal uncle to Syria, 
and on that journey Muhammadans place the 
absurd legend of Sergius, Djerzi, or Bahzra, 
recognising the boy as the future prophet by a 
mark between his shoulders. During the wars 
of the tribes, known as the wars of the Fidjar, 
he is reported to have been present at one battle 
when he was fourteen, and to have picked up 
arrows for his uncle ; at twenty he was keeping 
sheep for something like a farthing a day, an 
occupation considered disgraceful by the Arabs, 
and abandoned to slaves and women. But Ma- 
homed always loved to dwell on the fact that 
Jacob, Moses, and David had been shepherds 
before him. Not long afterwards he entered 


the service of Khadijali, a wealthy trading widow 
with three children, as camel - driver of the 
caravans which she despatched to the different 
markets of Arabia and Syria, and rose by his 
good conduct to be master of the caravan, a 
position of confidence. He was found a good 
man of business, and to have an acute perception 
of the market value of the striped stuffs and 
incense of Yemen, and the leather of Arabia, 
which he exchanged in the markets of Syria for 
corn and oil, and the silk goods of Damascus. 
Hia good quali ies gained him the title of El 
Amin, the honest fellow. He was of comely 
appearance, and Khadijab, in spite of being fifteen 
years older thau Mahomed, — an immense dif- 
ference in a country like Arabia, — conceived the 
project of marrying him, and carried it into 
execution. For such a marriage, Mahomed seems 
to have been an exemplary husband. He married 
other wives, it is true, one of them in two months 
after Khadijkih’s death ; but he never ceased to 
speak uf his deceased wife in such terms of 
praise, that Ayasba declared she was the only 
one of the prophet’s wives of whom she had ever 
felt jealous. Seven cliildren were the result of 
this marriage ; and throughout the east many 
claim to be descended from some one of the three 
daughters who survived. There were three sons, 
win all died young ; one was called Abd Manaf, 
after the idol, which proves that Mahomed was 
at that time still an idolater. The last daughter, 
Fr^tirna, was born eleven years after the marriage, 
when Khadijali was beyond fifty. Four years 
after tiic birth of Fatima, he had his first vision, 
and in connection with that event some consider- 
ations are necessary respecting his mental and 
bodily constitution. IVnatever may have been 
the superiority of hia moral character, it is certain 
that he was as unlike the most esteemed type 
of Arab manliness as it is possible to conceive. 
Nowhere in the world does man reach such a 
degree of dauntless independence as the Arab, 
educated in the freedom of the desert, and ex- 
posed to its hourly and daily vicissitudes of 
destiny. The ideal of the Arab was a ficry- 
souled, irresistible warrior, always in sight of 
his tribe, bold in speech, rapid with song and 
repartee, indulging in wine, feasting, gambling, 
and love of women; holding tears to be dis- 
graceful, with limbs as iron as his armour, 
supporting without suffering the heat of the 
desert under an Arabian sun ; delighting in the 
beauty and swiftness of his steed or of his camel, 
impassioned for the chase, a match unarmed for 
the lion, indefatigable in combat, and routing 
like Antar whole armies with his single spear 
and shield. Recent travellers have confirmed 
the experience of ages, that the Bedouin have 
the least religious sensibility of any known race ; 
at the present time they are mere Muhammad- 
ans in name, and never utter a prayer, or, if 
they perform any religious rites at all, these may 
possibly be some lingering relic of the old Sabsean 
adoration of the rising sun. In the days of 
Mahomed, the people of Mecca upheld the worship 
of their idols from motives of gain, but Arabs 
in genera) had little respect for them, and treated 
them worse than Neapolitans have ever treated 
a refractory saint. If the prophecies of their 
kalim, seers, or holy men, did not concur with 
their wishes, they often put them to death. 
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TVhen Amr-ul-Kais commenced an expedition to 
avenge the death of hia father, he entered, ac- 
cording to cnstoin, the temple of the idol Dhu- 
l-Kholosa, to obtain his approbation by means of 
the divining aitow. Drawing the wrong arrows 
three times in succesBioii, he broke them all, and 
threw them at the head of the idol, saying, 
‘ Wretch, if your father bad been killed, you 
would hot forbid revenge for his death ! ’ Mahomed 
was directly the opposite of this Arab ideal. He 
had inherited from his mother a delicate, nervous, 
and extremely impressionable constitution. He 
was gifted with an exaggerated and sickly sensi- 
bility ; he had a woman’s love for fine scents and 
perfumes ; he was melancholy, silent, fond of 
desert places, solitary walks, and lonely medita- 
tions at set of sun in tlic valleys ; full of vague 
restlessness, weeping and sobbing like a cliild 
When he was in ])ain ; subject to attacks of 
epilepsy, and without courage in the fndd of 
battle. In addition to all which, he had religious 
excitability of the most acute character. He was 
of middle height, but of a strongly-built frame ; 
his head w'as large, and across his ample forehead, 
and above finely-arching eyi'browa, ran a strongly- 
marked vein, which, wlicn iic was angry, would 
turn black and throb visibly. His eyes were coal- 
black, and piercing in their brightness. His hair 
curled slightly ; his beard was long, his step quick 
and firm, and between his shoulders was a mark 
the size of a pigeon’s egg, which his disciples 
persisted in believing to bo the sign of his pro- 
phetic office. He was naturally shy and retiring ; 
as basinful, siiid Ayasha, as a veiled virgin. He 
lived soberly, in humble houses, and the fare of 
the desert seemed most congenial to him. 

His principal biographers have been — 

Ibn Ishaq, a.d. 768, A.H. 151. 

Ibn HisliJiin, A.D. 83.3, a.h. 218. 

Waqidi, a.h. 130-207, a.d. 747-822. 

Ibn Saad, A.H. 230, A.D. 844, 

Tabari, A.D. 022, a.h. 310. 

Mir Khond, 15t)i century. 

Ali Jannabi, Kith century. 

Ismail Abul Fazl, prince of Hamah in Syria, A.D. 
1332, A.H. 733. His book was translated by John 
Gaanier, professor of Arabic at Oxford, a.d. 1723, 
and into English by the Rev. W. Murray, 
Episcopal clergyman at Duffua in Scotland. 

Dr. A. Sprenger, in 1851, published part of Mahomed’s 
life at Allahabad in English, and in 1869 a com- 
pleted life in German was published at lierlin. 

Sir 'William Muir, of the Bengal Civil Service, in 1858- 
1861 published a life in I^ndon. 

He is lauded by Muslim authors for his religious 
and moral virtues, his piety, voracity, justice, 
liberality, clemency, humility, and abstinence. 
He expended his all in charity. His judgment 
was excellent, and he had a happy memory. He 
was of few words, of an equal and cheerful 
temper, pleasant and familiar in conversation, 
courteous to his friends, and condescending 
towards inferiors. His person was comely and 
agreeable, and his address polite. 

He began to teach at the age of 40. He had 
only nine followers in his first military expedition, 
after his flight from Mecca to Medina ; but before 
his death, which happened in the 23d year of his 
mission and the 10th after his flight, he had 
brought all Arabia under his obedience, and had 
commenced an attack on the dominions of the 
Roman emperor in the direction of Syria. Abul 
Fozl mentions (pp. 195-267) 27 military expedi- 


tions undertaken by Mahomed; and of smaller 
actions and skirmishes some enumerate as many 
as 48. 

The reformation commenced by Mahomed was 
continued by hia succesaors. Within six years 
after his death, Syria and Egypt Iiod been sub- 
dued by his successors, Persia was invaded in 
A.D. 632, her force broken a.d. 636, in the great 
battle of Kadesia, and after the battle of Jallalia 
(a.d. 637) and Nehawand (a.d. 642), her govern- 
ment was entirely destroyed, and her king 
driven into exile beyond the Oxiis. At death 
of the second khalif Omar (a.d. 644, a.h. 23), the 
whole of Persia as far east as Herat, nearly co- 
extensive with the prc.sent kingdom, was annexed 
to the Arab empire. In a.d. 650, an insurrection 
in Persia induced the exiled monarch to try his 
fortune once more, but he was cut off near the 
Oxus, and the northern frontier of the Arabs was 
advanced to that river, including Balkh and all 
the country north of the range of Hindu Kush. 
The boundary on the east was formed by the 
rugged tract which extends (north and south) 
from those mountains to the sea, and (east and 
west) from the Persian desert to, the Indus. The 
northern portion of the tnict was then known by 
the name of the mountains of Ghor, who.se in- 
habitants may liave been Afghans, and is now 
inhabited by the Aimak and Hazara. On the 
west, after Syria, Roman Africa (from a.d. 647 
tD 749), and Spain (a.d. 713), followed in succes- 
sion ; and within 100 years from the death of 
Mahomed, bis followers had pushed their con- 
quests into the heart of France, but were defeated 
by Charles Martel, A.D. 732, between Poictiers and 
Tours. 

In A.D. 644, A.ii. 44, an Arab force from Merv 
penetrated to Kabul, and made converts of 12,000 
persons. 

Abdur Rahman, governor of Khorasan, a.h. 80, 
led a large army in person against Kabul, and 
subdued the greater part of the country. Hia 
proceedings displeased Hujaj, governor of Basrah, 
and Abdur Rahmam rebelM, took Basrah, occupied 
Kufa, and threatened Damascus, but, after a 
struggle of six years, he was defeated, and chose 
a voluntary death. 

While they conquered they proselytized, and 
at the present day their creed is professed by 
nearly all tlie people of Arabia, N. Africa, Asiatic 
Turkey, Persia, Central Asia, Baluchistan, Sind, 
and Afghanistan, and by about a third part of 
those of European Turkey and of British India, 
with many in China and the Archipelago. Their 
religion is called by them Islam, but it had no 
sooner become a power, than divisions, feuds, 
wars, and schisms broke out among its professors. 
In their lust for personal distinction and temporal 
power, immediately on Mahomed’s death, disputes 
arose as to the rightful succession to the office of 
leader of the Faithful, The first to succeed 
was Abubakr, the father of Ayasha ; following 
him came Omar, and then Osman, who died a.d. 
655, and Ali then succeeded. In a.d. 660, Ali 
was assassinated by a Muhammadan in a mosque 
at Kufa, on which Hasan, his eldest son by 
Fatima, sold his birthright of empire for aa 
annual stipend, to Moawiyah, of the family of the 
Ommeiades. He took up his residence at Medina, 
occupying himself in acts of charity and benevol- 
ence, but in A.D. 669 he was poisoned by his wife 
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at the instigation of Yezid, the second Ummiah 
khalif) and son of Moawiyab. Eleven years there- 
after, viz. in A.D. 680, Husain, the younger son 
of Ali and Fatima, left Medina for Kufa, to con- 
tend for the khalifat against the Ommeiades ; but 
on reaching Karbila, a day’s journey from the 
west bank of the Euphrates, he was attacked, and 
slain with thirty -three strokes of lances and 
The story of Husain is one of the most 


swords. 

touching pages of Muhammadan history. His 
he^, by order of Yezid, was carried about on the 
point of a javelin. 

MAHOMED ALI, a nawab of the Kamatic, from 
the middle to the close of the 18th century. He 
was supported by the British in S. India, whilst 
the cause of Chanda Sahib was upheld by the 
French in India. His father, Anwar-ud-Din, in 
1749, when about seventy years old, fell at the 
battle of Amboor, on which Mahomed Ali fled to 
Trichiuopoly. After the defeat of the French in 
the • Karnatic, Mahomed Ali was recognised ns 
nawab by the treaty of Paris in 1763 ; and till 
his death in 1795, tlie Karnatic was occasionally 
under liis rule, and at times under the civil and 
military administration of the British. In 1796 
he was succeeded by his eldest son, Umdat-ul- 
Umra, who died in 1801, when the British put 
aside Umdat- ul- Umra’s son, Ali Husain, and 
placed his nephew, Azim - ud - Dowla, on the 
throne. The British in 1850, on the demise of 
Mahomed Ghous, grandson of Azirn-ud- Dowla, 
finally abolished the titular nawab. — Malleson's 
French in India. 

MAHO.MED ALI HAZIN, a Persian poet, who 
was in Isfahan during the siege by Mahmud the 
Ghilji chief, in 1722, when Shah Husain, the last 
of the Saffavi dynasty, ruled. 

MAHOMEDANISM. At present the followers 
of Mahomed are styled Muhammadan, Moslem, 
and also Musalman, by the Europeans, the last- 
named being from the singular Muslim, and 
plural Musalraiu, of the Arabs. The Burmese 
call them Pa-thi, and the Chinese in Yunnan, 
Panthay, also Quay. The Chinese know them 
also as the Hoai-Hoai ; the Tamil race designate 
them Turka-kara and Chulia; and the Teling 
style them Turka-vadu and Jonangi.^ Moor, until 
the middle of the 19th century, was The softened 
pronunciation of Maghrabi, the designation of 
tlio western Arab race in the north of Africa ; and 
Saracen, another name for them, is the changed 
form of Sharkia, the eastern race. 

In the time of the emperor Jahangir, in India, 
the Hindus were estimated as 5 to 1 Muhammadan. 
Mr. Elplunstone's estimate about 1840 was 8 to 1. 
Another estimate made the relative numbers as 
64 to 1, or about 17 per cent, of the population as 
Muhammadans. 

In the Feudatory States of India in alliance 
with the British, the predominant numbers follow 
Hinduism, or worship local deities ; but in the 
territories under British rule, census of 1881 
showed the Muhammadans to be 50,121,585, viz.: 


N.W. Provinces, 6,162,900 
Bengal, . . . 21,704,724 
Madras, . . . 1,933,501 
Ponjab, . . . 11,662,434 
Bombay, . . 3,774,360 
Central Provinces, 285,687 
Mysore, .... 200,484 
Assam, , . . 1,317,022 
Beror, .... 187,566 


Ajmir, . . . 
Coorg. . . . 
British Burma, 
Baroda. . . . 

Central India, 
Cochin, . . . 
Hyderabad, 
Kajputana, 
Travanoore, 


67,809 

12,641 

168,881 

174,980 

610,718 

33,344 

925,929 

861,747 

146,909 


In India, the people of this religion are of the 
most varied descent, the offspring of AraU of 
every tribe, from the Iranian races of Persia, from 
the Scythic, Tartar, Mongol, Turk, Baluch, and 
Afghans, with bodies of converts from the Agni- 
cula Rajput, from the Jat, and from the prior 
Mongoloid tribes who preceded the Aryan immi- 
grants. In the northern parts of India, the bulk 
of the Muhammadans are of Mongol or Afghan 
descent, and recognise themselves by the titles of 
Moghul and Path an converts, Arab Muhammadans 
being styled Shaikh. 

The descendants of the various Muhammadans 
who from time to time, as conquerors and camp- 
followers, entered India with Mahmud, Chengiz 
Khan, Timur, Nadir Shah, Ahmad Shah, and others, 
have found employment in the armies of Dehli, 
Hyderabad, Arcot, Lucknow, and Kohilkhond, 
and in the native Indian armies of Great Britain. 

On the western frontier of India, in the Panjab, 
and in the territories lying on each side of 
the Indus, the Muhammadans are chiefly of 
Mongol, Turk, Afghan, and Baluch descent, with 
other smaller bodies, converts from Hinduism, of 
Rajput and Jat races. There are the Multani, 
Bhatti; and Khuiul of the Rcchnab Doab in the 
Panjab, the Awnn of the Sind Sagor Doab, who 
are supposed to be of Grecian descent, the 
Daoudputra of Bahawulpur, the Tuwana of the 
Shah pur district, the Mewatti of Ourgaon, and 
many of the Gujar race scattered through differ- 
ent parts of Northern India. In the N.W. Pro- 
vinces are the Afghan Rohilla of Rohilkhand, and 
the Kou"boh of Meerut, likewise Muhsmm^ao. 
There are also Muhammadans in Bhopal, Mundisor, 
and Joura ; the late rulers of Oudh were Syuds, 
the late rulers of Hyderabad in Sind were Baluch, 
and the rulers of Hyderabad in the Dekhan are 
Syuds. The Daoudputra Mahummadans trace 
their descent to the knalif Abbas, but take their 
name from Daoud, the first of the family who 
acquired a name. They are, however, supposed 
to be Baluch, changed by a long residence in 
Sind. They moved from Bahawulpur, and 
seized land on the Sutlej, reducing the remains of 
the ancient Lungga and Jobia, and introducing 
the Sind system of canal irrigation. Their claim 
to be descendants of the race of A1 Abbas, who 
reigned at Baghdad from a.d. 749 to 1258, may, 
however, be correct. The surnames met with 
— Gori, Kirmani, Koreshi, Sherazi — show their 
possessors’ views as to their old homes, and the 
tenacity with which the families look to their 
original starting-places. All Afghans, while in 
India, carefully retain their tribal names, the 
Yusufzai, Mehraun, Barakzai, etc. The Walla- 
jah family, who for a few years had a troubled 
rule in the Karnatic, trace their descent from 
the khalif Omar, A.D. 644, and in their conversa- 
tions would notice the course of their fortunes as 
having had amongst them a khalif, a kazi at 
Samarcand, and nawabs of the Kamatic. Ka^ 
who, aa in this instance, can take a retrospective 
view of their history for 1280 years, who can 
disregard many hundreds of years of obwuii^, 
and can see in that long time only the digmties 
possessed by three ancestors, a khalif, a kazi, and 
a nawab, will readily accept a reverse of foi^ne 
as God’s hand laid upon them, will reg^urd it as 
but of temporary duration, and will watchfully 
await a change. 
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In Poninsular Inclia^ the only important ruling Many of thorn are slaves^ but both as slaves and 

e )wer of these religionists is that of the Syud of freemen they arc often employed about the house- 
vderabadf the Nizam Subahdar of the Dekhan, holds of native sovereigns. The Sidi of Janjera 
whose sway has existed above a century, them- or Zanjera was long powerful and independent, 
selves strangers, ruling with a mixed foreign occupying the coast a lew miles south of Bombay, 
sol^ery of Arabs, Negroes, Abyssinians, and The Bohra are found on the north-western 
northern Hindus, over parts of the Canarese, coast of Peninsular India, and in the Rajput 
Teling, Mahratta, Gond, and Kol races, and their states, and represent themselves to be the descend- 
capital is now the principal resort of adventurers, ants of the followers of the Shaikh-ul-Jabl, or the 
In the extreme south of India there are three celebrated Old Man of the Mountain. They call 
Muhammadan races, — the Moplah, the Labbai, and themselves Ismaili, acknowledge an Archaman- 
the Nao-Aiti, — differing, by very marked charac- drite or religious chief. They principally follow 
ters, from all around them. The Labbai are a tall mercantile pursuits, and are a robust, active, 
and large-made race, of a deep bronze colour, intelligent mercantile race. They are scattered 
Their usual dress consists of a wrapper round the all over the country, but are found principally in 
loins. They are extensively engaged in mercan- Gujerat and the adjoining provinces of Cutch, 
tile business, and as pedlars. They use the Tamil Sind, .and other parts of the Bombay Presidency, 
alphabet, have a Tamil Koran, and speak and .and are a peaceable, inoffensive body of men. 
read the Tamil language only. Their name is The Maiman or Mehman are said to be the 
derived from the Arabic woril Labek, — May it descendants of a couple, of Sind, long childless, 
please you, — and the people are U8u.ally supposed who about six hundred years ago became converts 
to be descendants of trading or sailor Arabs with to Muhammadanism, in consequence of the prayers 
mothers of India. The Nao-Aiti are a small non- in their behalf by Mahbub Sub’bani at Baghdad 
military race, who, but for a slightly xanthous being rewarded by seven children. Their original 
tinge, would have an almost English fairness. Idnguage is Sindi. They greatly revere Mahbub 
They are called Nao-Ait, new-comers, emigrated Sub’hani. Many families are met with in Gujerat 
from Arabia about 300 years ago, and are to be and Bombay, and they are a useful, hard-working, 
found in considerable numbers in Southern India, trusty mercantile people. 

They are slender, fair men, with very handsome In Sumatra and the more western islands of the 
women, and are engaged in civil avocations, never Archipelago, there has been a large conversion to 
becoming soldiers. They say that they came from the creed of Islam. In Sumbawa the Muham- 
Arabia to the Konkan. Indian Muhammadans madiins take a high place, and they are largely 
assert that they are the descendants of women proselytizing the mountaineers, who, however, 
and children from Arabia, whose men were killed secretly trust in their idols, 
on being detected in an attempt to rob the tomb of There are many Muhammadans in China who 
Mahomed, and with their wives and children were are neither zealous in the propagation of their 
sent off in a ship, which landed on the western doctrines nor over-strict in the observances of 
coast ; but this is doubtless a story got up to vilify their religion. But their religion is one of the 
the race. authorized state creeds of that country. 

The Moplah on the south-western coast of Muhammadan religionists are of two great sects, 
India and m Ceylon are said to have had a similar the Sunni’ and Shiah, the former being the more 
orimn to the Labbai, viz. from Arab fathers and numerous in India, Turkestan, Turkey, and 
Indian mothers, and the name is supposed to be Arabia, while the Shiah are most numerous in 
derived from the Tamil Ma, mother, and Pillai, Persia. The Sunni hold, amongst other points, 
son. On several occasions since that part of the succession to the khalifat to have followed in 
India came into the possession of Great Britain, the line of Mahomed, Abubakr, Omar, Osman* 
they have required to be coerced, and are believed and Ali ; the Shiah sect, on the other hand, raain- 
to possess a restless spirit, with much fanatical taining Ali to have, and by right, succeeded his 
zeal; but it is generally recognised that agrarian cousin and father-in-law Mahomed. There are 
disputes have been a prominent cause of their other points on which their sectarian differences 
outbursts. The Moplah of North Malabar, although turn ; but small numbers of the Shiah religionists, 
Muhammadans, follow the rule as to property of in several parts of Asia, as in the west of India, 
descensus a matrice, the Marumakkatayam, having believe in incarnations of Ali, and of these the 
in this respect conformed to Hindu usage, in the Ismaili may be instanced. The Muhammadans 
times of Hindu ascendency. The Moplah also take of India, of these two great religious sects, 
the wife of a deceased brother. worship apart ; but amongst both sects are to be 

The Moplah and Labbai are called by the Teling, found men of Syud, Shaikh, Moghul, and Pathan 
Jonangi, Zon.angi, Jonngar, Jonakara. The inter- descent, and sons will be found as Sunni- and the 
course of Muliamraadaii merchants and seamen daughters Shiah. The Syuds, the Saadat, or 
with the women of Western India seems to have lords, arc chiefly descendapts of Mahomed through 
been from the most ancient times. Abu Zaid, his daughter Fatima and her husband Ali, and 
writing a.d. 910, mentions that the more devout as a rule are quiet, humble-minded men, not dis- 
merc bants of Slraf, when young men were on tinguished by other qualities from the Shaikhs, 
board, avoided sending their ships to Ceylon, as They are of the Sunni and also of Shiah persua- 
the women were very licentious, and merchants sion, and are met with in India serving as soldiers, 
would, when newly arrived, make advances to the or in civil avocations, or following some religious 
daughter of a king, and she, with the knowledge duties. The term Shaikh is given to other 
of her father, would go to meet him in some woody descendants of Arabian origin, and is applied 
plftce. generally to all of the Sunni sect other than 

The Abyssinian and Negro races in India are Syuds, Pathans, or Moghuls. The Shaikh, there- 
luually known as the Habshi, Habush, or Sidi. fore, is of the most varied origin, and is engaged 
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in all avocatioDBf military and civil, as soldiers which their religion has effected haviiig been 
in regular and irregular armies, as police, shop- amongst the Jat, the Rajpnt, and the people of 
keepers, and a sprinkling of them in leiimod pro- Bengal. 

fcBsions or occupations requiring prior education. Social Custom . — Distributed as these reli^on* 
The Patban is the descendant of the Afghan ists are, from the Atlantic to the islands w the 
soldiers who came into India with the armies of Pacific, the acknowledgment of Uie Koran and of 
Mahmud, Timur, Ghengiz Khan, Baber, Nadir their creed by all of them, gives a certain simi* 
Shah, and Ahmad Shah, and carved out princi- larity to their religious observances, hu the 

S ities or obtainea lands for themselves and their customs of social life in all the varied nations are 
icendants ; but there arc numerous individuals as varied as are the nations themselves. In 
of the Afghan and Baluch tribes, large, powerful, India there are ceremonials before and after 
fair men, scattered throughout India, who are chiMbirth, such as oongratulations to the young 
seeking a livelihood in it as soldiers, traffickers, wife on the seventh month of her pregnancy, 
and clmpmcn. The Pathan claims for himself the As in the Hebrew law, after the birth of a chil^ 
designation of Khan, but this is never permitted the chahlam or fortieth-day ceremonial is per- 
at courts, Khan being one of the honorific appclla- formed, and each stage of development in child- 
tions bestowed by Indian sovereigns. hood is attended with certain forms. There is no 

Moghuls assume the suffix of Beg. They are time rigidly adhered to for circumcision, which is 
comparatively few in number, are generally fair not in the Koran, and grown-up lads have not 

S eople, of a larger physical frame than the Arab unfrequently renuiined unattended to in India up 
[uhammadans, and are of unassuming manners, to the seventh or the fourteenth year. The coming 
(]|f all these religionists of foreign descent, few of age of a girl amongst the Hindus is made 
have taken to agriculture ; a very small number known by imisy music, a practice which is 
have fitted themselves for the civil situations imitated by the humbler Muhammadans, though 
available under the British Government ; except the educated and noble families abstain from all 
in entering tlie disciplined armies of Britain as such rude rejoicings. Very few of the Muham- 
privatc soldiers, and forming perhaps one-fourth madan women of India can read, and still fewer 
of its Indian forces, very few of them have can write. But in the towns of India, amongst 
accommodated themselves to the changes which the better classes, all boys are sent to school, and 
the British supremacy has introduced. In India, their education is conducted in such a manner as 
the bulk of them are essentially a people not permanently to fix their faith. At the ago of 
belonging to the present time, but dweil on the four years, four months, and four days, each 
past and look forward to the future, the religious child is taught to pronounce the name of God 
among them meditating on the transgressions with much ceremonial, — with more even than is 
which have brought upon them great reverses, shown when children of the Episcopal persuasion 
and all, perhaps without exception, looking for- in England are confirmed, for the ceremony is 
ward to the time when it shall be God’s will again made to last for days. The boy is then taught 
to give them dominion. As a whole, they are the first words that were revealed to Mahomed, 
earnest, ardent men, who can be easily excited. They are recorded in the 96th chapter of the 
As soldiers they ore patient, and have an clan Koran, which says, ‘ Read in the name of 
in warfare which the steady, calmer Hindus of thy God, for he it is who hath created all 
Southern India do not possess. Their religious mankind out of a lump of coagulated blood, 
feelings, for many years past, have been personal, And ho is likewise that almighty Being 
and though dwelling and ruling in parts of India who has blessed us with the voice of utterance 
since nine hundred years, and though holding an and taught us the use of the pen ; * and until Ae 
essentially proselytizing faith, they have not made lad has read the Koran (many of them learning 
many voluntary conversions from Hinduism, it all by heart, and then receivmg the literary title 
either from the Aryan family or from the non- of Hafiz), and until they have been carefully 
Aryan servile classes. Perhaps nothing has ever instructed in all the books of their faith, the lad 
taken place from the efforts of Muhammadans like is not allowed to read any other tongue. In their 
upheaving which has for some years past been marriages the Indian l^uhammadans are united 
agitating non-Aryans in the extreme south of the by the civil and religious rite, the Nikkah, similarly 
Peninsula. In India, as a body they arc illiter- with all other of their co-religionists, but to this 
ate, and even as regards their religion they have has been added several days of costly ceremonial 
acquaintance only with a few formulas in the rejoicings (Shadi), which th^ have gathered 
Arabic language. Their book, the Koran, has from the Hindus. Divorce, in India, is almost 
been translated into Persian, Hindustani, English, unknown, for in the Nikkah the dower which the 
Tamil, Burmese, and Malay ; but in India the Arabic bridegroom promises is a fabulous sum, which no 
is deemed the more sacred language, although a one can pay, and as, until paid, divorce (tallaq) 
yerj small number of them know that tongue. cannot be concluded, ^o one in India n ever 
The spoken language of Muhammadans in India divorced. The Indian Muhammadan lives faith- 
is the Urdu, or camp tongue, called in the Penin- fully to his one wife, polygamy being almost 
sula Hindustani, which, since the beginning of unknown, exc^t amongst the loose livers of 
the 19th century, under British influence has great towns. The Ramazan month of fast is very 
become a written tongue, and a few books have strictly attended to ; but amongst the Sunni in the 
been printed in it; but the educated of the south of India the Mabarram is a period of 
higher passes all use Persian as their sole means extravagant amusement, in which tnanv non- 
of communication. Living as they have been Hindu and many Hindu races join. TheillHerate 
amongst races so highly educated as Hindus are, Sunni, by far the mmarity, at this period jprosaly 
itisperhapsthiswantof learning that has blunted outrage the grief of the Shiah sect, and soan* 
their proselytizing efforts, the only great changes dalize the learned and devout In Southern Asia 
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thete ig a great reverence shown to saints* shrines 
and foot>marks. Amongst these are the tombs 
of the Pir-i-Dastagir at Baghdad, of Kadar 
Wall at Negapatam, and the footprints of the 
prophet at the Kadam Rasul bill near Secunder- 
abad, to which multitudes annually resort. The 
great religious festivals are the Ramazan month 
of fasting and prayer; the thirteen days of the 
Maharram, a period of festivity amongst the 
Sunni and grief amongst the Shiah ; the Shabau 
feast of Shab-i-Barat on the 14th day of that 
month ; and the sacrificial festival of the Bakrid 
or Zihaj, also known as the Eed-us-Zoha, which 
is held in commemoration of Abraham's sacrificial 
offering up of his son, — of Ishmael according to 
Muhammadans, and of Isaac according to Hebrews 
and Christians. 

The Akhiri Char-shambah is the last Wednesday 
of the month Suffur, on which Mahomed in his 
last illness felt a little better, and bathed for the 
last time. 

The Bari Wafat, or great death, is commemor- 
ative of the demise of Mahomed, on the 12th--13th 
of Rabi-ul-Awal, a.h. 11. 

Muhammadans speak reverentially of the dead. 
They will say, Rahlat farmaia, he has taken depart- 
ure ; Intikal kia, has made a change ; Guzr gaia, 
has passed away ; and they believe in the con- 
sciousness of the departed while awaiting resurrec- 
tion in the tomb. 

Amongst those who crave for other aids to 
solvation, some seek the spiritual advice of a holy 
man, who is reckoned a pir, or religious teacher, and 
by certain secret words and signs are initiated as 
his murid or disciples. Others, even men of rank, 
adopt the darvesh or fakir life of the religious 
mendicant devotee, often attended with solemn 
rites of investiture, and followed by the sevtTest 
of ascetic lives ; but the bulk of these mendicants 
are, in India, idle, dissipated men, and a few are 
of very degraded habits. They arrange them- 
selves into the followers of certain pir or spiritual 
guides, and those generally met with in India are 
the Kadria or Ba-nawa, Chaatia, Shutaria, Tab- 
atia or Madaria, Mallang, liafai or Gurz-inar, 
alalia, Sohagia, Naksh-bandia, and Bawa Firay. 
All these have their own rules and customs. 
Some of them are ascetic devotees, eatiug if given 
to eat, but never begging ; some largely use 
intoxicating fluids and vegetable narcotics ; some, 
as the Salik, have wives; the Majzub and Azad 
have no wives; and some Calandar many, and 
some do not. There are, among Muhammadans 
in India, good, devout men, leading pure and 
holy lives, earnestly seeking for the truth, culti- 
vating literature assiduously ; but they are com- 
pelled by the multitude of ordinary people to re- 
tire into the peaceful 8l)ade, as the purity of their 
lives begets for them the objectionable name of 
Wahabee. The Muhammadans in India, when their 
limited education is considered, arc but little ! 
superstitious. They believe in Mahomed as an 
intercessor, and in the second coming of Christ. 
'J'hey believe that at death the soul will be judged, 
and that the angels Nakir and Mankir will visit 
it in the tomb to question as to the life on earth. 
They believe that all must cross the Pul-i-Sirat, a 
bridge for the good, but a sharp sword to the 
wicked ; they believe in a purgatory called Iraf, 
and in places of future rew^s and punishments, 
and they picture the latter as fearful. But the 


Idea of a heavenly place as enunciated in the 
Koran, is the grossest that any race has ever 
promulgated or given credence to. The wild 
nunter tribes of America have sublime notions of 
a future life ; Hebrews were in conflict as to the 
immortality of the soul ; the Buddhists believe in 
absorption or annihilation, as a release from all 
the troubles and trials of a mundane existence ; 
and ChristianB believe the future to be a spiritual 
life ; but the doctrines taught in the Koran as to 
the occupations in heaven are wholly confined to 
that book and its believers. For there, the Koran 
says (Iv. 893-394), ‘ they shall repose on couches, 
the linings whereof shall be of thick silk inter- 
woven with gold ; and the fruit of the two gardens 
shall be hear at hand to gather. Which, there- 
fore, of your Lord’s benefits will ye ungratefully 
deny? Therein shall receive them beautiful 
damsels, refraining their eyes from beholding any 
besides their spouses, whom no man shall have 
deflowered before them, neither any genius 
(which, therefore, of your Lord’s benefits will be 
ungratefully deny?); having complexions like 
rubies and pearls. . . . And besides these, there 
shall be two other gardens, ... of a dark green, 
tn each of them shall be two fountains, pouriiiji: 
forth plenty of water ; ... in each of them shall 
be fruits and palm trees and pomegranates. . , . 
Therein shall bo agreeable and beauteous damsels, 

. . . having tine black eyes, and kept in pavilions 
from public view ; . . . whom no man shall have 
deflowered before their destined spouses, or any 
genius. . . . Therein shall they delight themselves, 
lying on green cushions and beautiful carpets.’ 

Such is the heaven of the Koran. Yet Mahomed 
was a monotheist and an iconoclast. And before 
I the final struggle, lifting up his voice, he ex- 
claimed, *May God bo far from those who make 
tho tombs of his servants places of prayers.’ Tiie 
very last words he was heard to utter as he ex- 
pired, as if in answer to an unseen visitor, were, 

‘ In the company of the blest on high.’ 

The tombs of Muhammadans have usually been 
of earth, or unbaked brick, but every material 
is employed, and names are even engraved on 
the tombs. The tombstone of a man is distin- 
guished by a raised part in the centre, and that 
of a woman by a depression. The prevalent form 
in India for the tombs of the rich is a dark or 
black tombstone, with verses of the Koran en- 
graved on it, and covered by a cupola. Some of 
these are very magnificent. Those of the Adal 
Shahi dynasty at Bijapur and Gogi have attracted 
much attention, as also have those of the Bah- 
raani dynasty at Kulburga and Beder, and Kutub 
Shahi dynasty at Golconda. The cupolas at 
Roza, where Aurangzeb also is buried, have not 
any display, and that of Aurangzeb himself is tho 
least ostentatious. His daughter’s tom)) at Aurang- 
abad is magnificent ; and many of the tombs at 
Dehli and Agra ore great structures. That of 
Mumtaz Begum, known as the Taj Mahal, is 
particularly remarkable. Reformers amongst the 
Muhammadans consider that unbaked brick or 
earth should alone be used. 

Muhammadans are bound to recognise profcasoi s 
of Muhammadanism, being enjoined to do so in 
the Koran : ‘ Do not say to one who meets you and 
salutes you, You are not a true believer,’ and, 

‘ 0 ye true believers, avoid suspicions, for suspi- 
cion is often a crime, *are two texts known to all, 
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and generally obeyed. Hence the pronouncing of 
the first part of the creed, I a illaba il Allabo, 
There is no deity but God, entitles the speaker to 
a favourable reception. 

Mahomed in the Koran asserts that his religion 
is that of Abraham. The religion he established 
is termed Islam, signifying safety or salvation, 
and comprises the two essentials, Iman, implicit 
faith, and Din, practical religion. Five points are 
insisted on, namely, belief in God and Mahomed 
his apostle; prayer; almsgiving; fasting during the 
month of Ramazan ; pilgrimage to Mecca. The first 
of these belongs to Iman ; the latter four to Din. 

Muhammadanism, as it now exists, stands upon 
other foundations than the Koran. This book 
not furnishing a guide or precept to meet every 
emergency, a great body of tradition, denominated 
the Hadis, has been added ; and this law, oral as 
it originally was, is generally considered equally 
binding with the written law of the Koran. These 
traditionary precepts were derived from Mahomtd 
himself, his companions, and immediate suc- 
cessors. Some of them are, however, of doubtful 
authenticity, and not a few are evidently of more 
modern fabrication. The Persians reckon four 
kinds of Hadis. 

The principal places for minor pilgrimages are 
the tomb of Ali, called Mash’hid-i-Ali, at Naj’f 
near Kufa; the shrine of Imam Husain at Kerbela; 
and that of Imam Kazaat Mjish’hid in Khorasan ; 
but all the nmnerous Imain-zadah tombs of 
lioly characters throughout the country are visited. 
The minor pilgrimage is termed a Ziyarat, as distin- 
guished from the Haj or great pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Of the Muhammadan saints of Asia are Abdul- 
Kadar, suruamed (jhous-ul-Azam, the grv‘at con- 
templative, born at Jal, near Baghdad, A,u. 
471 (a.I). 1078-79). Ho was endowed with great 
virtue, and, with the gift of miracles, had many 
disciples, and is still much revered. He is called 
tShaikh, t)ut wius a Syud, t.c. of the race of Husain, 
and died in a.h. 571 (a.d. 1175), aged ninety- 
seven years. Where he died or was buried does 
not aj)pear. 

Suban Sarwur, at Balucli,four cos from Multan, 
wiis distinguished for piety and purity of iiianiierK, 
and (lied as a martyr, with his brother, fighting 
against a troop of idolaters, and was buried with 
liis wife (who died of grief) and his son in the 
same tomb. Several miracles are related as 
having liapjxuied at his tomb. A camel’s leg, 
when broken, was forthwith made whole ; the 
blind, the leprous, the impotent wtTc cured. 

Shah Shams-ud-Din, Dariai, at Depaldal in 
Inhere, is stated to have bad even a pious Hindu 
among his disciples. The latter having exjiressod 
a wish to go and bathe in the Ganges, the saint 
directed him to shut his eyes, when lo ! the Hindu 
found himself among his relations and friends on 
that sacred stream, in which (as he supposed) he 
bathed with them. On opening his eyes again, he 
straightway found himself beside his spiritual 
guide in Laliore. His tomb is guarded by Hindus, 
who will not resign their posts to the Muhammad- 
ans. It is also related that some carpentere, 
having proceeded to cut down a tree which grew 
near liis tomb, split it into many pieces for use. 
Suddenly a dreadful voice was heard ; the earth 
shook, and the trunk of the tree arose of itself ; 
the workmen fled terrified, and the tree did not 
fail to resume its flourishing condition. 


^ Kutub Sahib, or Kutub-ud-Din, lies burled at 
Kutub, a town near Dchli, named after him, 
in which the late Shah Alam and many members 
of the royal family of Dehli are buried. His 
tomb is much frequented by pilgrims, he being 
one of the most renewed and venerated of thu 
Muhammadan saints. 

Shaikh Baha-ud-Diii, Zakaria, born at Cotcaror 
in Multan. He was a great traveller, having, it 
is said, overrun Persia and Turkey, and a disciple 
^or sonio tiiv s. of Shahab-ud-Din, Sohurmurdi, at 
Baghfiad. He died on the 7th Sufur, a.h. (a.d. 
7th September and was buried at Multan. 

Furri(i-ud-l)in, bornatGhan-awal, near Multan. 
He was so holy, that by his look clods of earth 
were converted into lumps of sugar. He was there- 
fore surnained Shakargiinj, the treasury of sugar. 

Shaikh Sharif bu Ali Qalandar, born at Pani- 
put, a town .S(' coh north-west of Dehli, to which 
capital he came at* forty years of ago, and became 
a dibciple of Kntub-iul-Di!». He devoted himself 
for twenty years to (‘xternal sciences; after which 
he threw all his books in tlio Jumna, and began 
to travel for religious instruction. In Asia Minor 
he profited greatly by the society of Shams Tabriz 
and Miilvi Jtumi. He tlien retunn'd home, lived 
retired and worked iniracl(‘.s, and is said to have 
died A.H. 724 (a.d. ia2;i-24?). 

Shah Nizam-iid-Din Aulia, by some 8 upj) 08 cd to 
liave been burn at Ga/.m, a.h. G8() (a.d. 1222-28), 
and by others in a.h. Gl>4 (a.d. 128G), at Hadaun, 
a town in the province of D(?hli, whore ho lived, 
lie died A.u. 725 (A.D. 1825), and was buried 
near Dehli, Imrd by the tomb of Kutub-ud-Din. 
Through Ins grciat j)iety he was considered ono of 
the most eminent saints of Hindustan. 

Kabir, a celebrated Hindu Unitarian, cq^ually 
revered by Hindus .and Muhammadans, founder of 
the sect called Kabir Panthi or Nanak Panthi, 
from w Inch Nanak, founder of the Sikhs, borrowe(i 
the religions notions winch he propagated with 
the greuatest 8iicc(!.ss. 

Baba 1 a 1, a darvesh (and likewise a Hindu), 
who dwelt at Dlnan})ur, in tlie provinct‘ of Lahore, 
the founder of a sect called Baba Lali, He held 
fre<pient convcTHations on tint subject of religion 
with Dara Shikoh, eldest sou of Sliah Jahan, and 
brother of Aurangzeb, which have b(‘eri published 
in a P(,'rsian work by Chandarbhaii Shah Jah.’inu 

Shah Dola died in the seventeenth year of tlio 
reign of Alamgir, was at first a slave of Huinay- 
andar Sialkoti, in Lahore. But he acetm after- 
wards to have atLain(‘d great alllueuce, «a well as 
fame; for, having settled at Ch’hotee Goojrat 
(Little Gujerat), lie built tanks, dug weili(, 
founded ino8(iU(‘H and bridges, and wondrounly 
embellished the city, for though liis conteinporarie'? 
came to visit him from far and near, and nunle 
liim presents of gold, money, and other objects, 
ho returned to each three (»r four fold more than 
ho received. His g(\nero8ity was such, tlmt had 
ho been contemporary with Hatim Tai, no one 
would have mentioned the name of that hero. 

Syed Shah Zuhur, distinguished by his wisdom, 
piety, and austerity of life. He built a small 
monastery of earth at Allahabad, which still re- 
mains. He wria celebrated for Ids miracles ; and 
by Ills prayers tho most frightful chronic com- 
plaints were immediately removed, of which au 
instance is given in respect to the case of the 
governor of Allahabad, Nawab Umdat-ul-Mulk 
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Aniir Khaiu Zuhur boasted of havings lived 300 
years. 

Shfukh Mubammad Ali Hasin Jilani. His tomb 
is at Buxar, where he died in a.h. 1180 (a.d. 1766- 
67), disUDguished for his science, learuingf and 
literary talents. He wrote in both prose and verse 
with equal skill. 

There may be mentioned also Abdul -Kadar, 
Gilani, styled Pir-i-Piran and Pir-i-Dastagir, and 
Badi-ud-Din, a Syrian saint 
They reoognise about 156 sects. As a broad 
distinction, they are generally classed as Shiah 
and as Sunni, but the six bodies of sectarians who 
oppose the Sunni are classed by them as Rafziah, 
Kharjiah, Jabriah, Kadriah, Jahmiah, and Mar- 
jiah, each of whom are broken up into smaller 
bodies. Before the end of the let century, from the 
ascetic turn and the theosophy inseparable there- 
from, a combination, styled among the Arabs Su6, 
had arisen. This made rapid strides, and in the 
end of the 8d century of tne Hijira was already 
itself the subject of learned works, and the Muham- 
madan world has carried the system to the utmost 
extreme. Their Sufi outstrip in every jpoint of 
view both the Hindu Jogi and the Christian 
monks. The asceticism of the Sufi is more system- 
atic, their pantheistic teaching deeper and more 
consistent, and their vices more enormous, than 
those of any other people. Spinoza and Schelling 
are left far behind by Ibn Arabi. 

Great portions of the earth have been brought 
under the sway of the races professing Islam, and 
this has moulded the heroic character of the Mu- 
hammadan world. The pride of belonging to the 
dominant creed makes every man a hero, and, 
even in the domain of mind, produces under such 
circumstances the elements of greatness. 

Muhammadan law comprises things lawful and 
things unlawful. The lawful are arranged into 
five classes, viz. : — 

Farz, enjoined in the Koran. 

Wajib, there are some doubts as to its divine 
injunction. 

Sunnat, the example of Mahomed. 

Mustahab, that which he sometimes did, .and 
sometimes omitted. 

Mubah, that whicii may be left unperformed, 
without any fear of divine punishment. 

Tilt; unlawful things are — 

Hiuam, distinctly forbidden in the Koran and 
Hadis. 

Mnkrub, that which is by common consent con- 
sidered to be unclean or unlawful. 

Mufsid, that which is corrupting and pernicious. 
— Sak'a Koran; Malcolm's Persia; Malcolm's 
Central India; lliic^ Chinese Empire ; P.Arminins 
Vavibcry of Bokhara; Richard F, Burton^ IScvide ; 
liunscn^ Godin History; Perrier's Journey ; Araish- 
CMahJvi; Price's Muhammadan History; The 
Bhilsa Topes; Cunningham ; Dr. Sprenyer; Hcrk- 
lots^ Qanoon-i- Islam. 

MAHOMED - bin - KASIM, a general of the 
Khalif Walid ; about a.d. 718, overran Gujerat, 
and was advancing on Ghitore when he was met 
by Bappa and entirely defeated. 

MAHOMED GORI, in Hindustan, overthrew 
and slew Prithi, raja of Dehli and Ajniir, took 
Kanouj and Benares, plundering ali their Hindu 
UMiiplcs. in A.D. 1206 he was assassinated in his 
tent on the banks of the Indus. He was succeeded 
by Kutub, one of his slaves. 


MAHOMED HAIDAR, commonly called Mina 
Haidar, author of the Tarikh-i-Rashidi. He was 
a cousin of. Baber. He was killed in a night 
attack, A.H. 958. 

MAHOMED HUSAIN KHAN, author of the 
Makhzan-ul-Adwiah, or Storehouse of Medicine. 
It was written a.d. 1769, and printed at Hoogly 
1824. Another work, Qarabiain, is also by this 
author. 

MAHOMED KASIM was nephew of Hejai, 

f overnor of Basra. During the khalifat of Walid, 
lejaj sent his nephew from Shiraz with an army 
6000 strong, to attack Dewal (a.d. 711, a.h. 92), 
a seaport connected with Sind, belonging to Raja 
Dahir. It had numerous Brahman inhabitants, 
but was garrisoned by Rajputs. A shot from a 
catapult carried away the flagstaff displayed on 
the tower of the temple ; the garrison, dispirited 
by the event, yielded, and the town was occupied. 
At first he contented himself with circumcising 
the Brahmans, but they still refused Muhammad- 
anism, on which he ordered all above seventeen 
years of age to be put to death, and all under it, 
j with the women, to be reduced to slavery. The 
rich booty obtained was equally divided, after re- 
serving one-fifth for Hejaj. A son of Dahir was 
in the garrison, and retreated to Brabmanabad, 
where he was followed by Kasim, and surrendered 
on terms. Kasim then advanced on Neirun 
(Hyderabad), and thence to Sehwan, which the 
garrison evacuated after a seven days’ siege. 
Kasim then waited till reinforced by 2000 horse 
from Persia, and, after several indecisive combats, 
reached the neighbourhood of Alor, where he was 
opposed by Dahir, who fell fighting in the midst 
of the Arabian cavalry. His son fled to Brah- 
manabad, but Dahir’s widow defended the city 
against the attacks of the enemy until ^tho failure 
of provisions rendered it impossible to hold out 
longer. Then the whole garrison resolved to die. 
The women and children were first sacrificed in 
flames of their own kindling ; the men bathed, 
and, with other ceremonies, took leave of each 
other and the world, threw open the gates, 
rushed out sword in hand, and, throwing them- 
selves on the weapons of their enemies, perished 
to a man. 

One more stand was made at Ashcandra, after 
which Multan and the other parts of the dominions 
of Dahir seem to have been occupied without 
resistance, and tribute enforcjed from the Hindus 
who refused to be converted. 

Kasim sent to the court of AValid two daughters 
of Dahir, but when the eldest was brought into 
his prcsenco she burst into tears, and said she 
had been dishonoured by Kasim, on which Walid 
gave orders to sew Kasim into a raw hide, and 
send him to Damascus. This was done, and tlio 
khalif showed the body to tlie princess, who now 
exultingly declared that Kasim had been innocent, 
and that she had thus revenged the death of her 
father and the ruin of her family. About 86 
years after the death of Kasim, the Muhammadans 
were expelled by the Rajput tribe of Sumera, 
A.D. 750, A.H. 182. — Elphin. pp. 264-65 ; Ayin-i- 
Akbari^ ii. p. 119 ; Tod's Rajasthan^ i, p. 243 ; 
7 Vi rikh-i-IIi 7id-wa-Sind, 

MAHOMED MUMIN-ibn-MUHAMMAD 
DILIMI, a celebrated physician, author of the 
Persian book on medicine, Tuhfat-ul-Muininin. 
He was an inhabitant of I'inkaboon, in the pro- 
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viiice of Mazandenm, on the S.W. coast of the 
Caspian Sea, 

AlAHOMED SHAH, emperor of India, was the 
son of Shah Jahan. He ascended the throne in 
September a.i>. 1719 (a.h. Zi Kaidah 1131), and 
died April A.D. 1748 (26 Rabi-us-Sani 1161). 
His name was Roushan Akhtar, and ho wivs 
selected for the throne by Abdallah and Husain 
Ali, two brothers, Syuds of Barrh, after the 
deaths of Rafi-ud-Darjat and Rafi-ud-Dowla. 
In October 1720 he accompanied Husain Ali in 
his march against Asof Jah, but the Syud was 
assassinated, and Abdullah Khan, his brother, 
revolted, and put another king on the throne * 
but in November Mahomed Shah^s army defeated 
and made him prisoner. Mahomed Shah was 
indolent, irresolute, and ruled timorously. During 
liis long reign he witnessed the breaking up of 
the Moghul empire by the Mahrattaa, chiefly while 
Nizam- ul-Mulk, one of his officers, founded the 
sovereignty of Hyderabad in the Dekhau. The 
Mahratta Peshwa, Baji Rao, obtained Malwa as a 
jaghir, with a largo portion of country south of 
tlie river Chambal. In 1739 Nadir Shah defeated 
Mahomed Shah in battle, and plundered Dehli, 
massacring its inhabitants, of whom about 50,000 
perished, and carrying off treasure valued at 10 
or 12 millions sterling. Nadir Shah reinstated 
him on hia throne, receiving the cession of all the 
provinces west of the Indus river. Mahomed 
Sliah, in 1748, sent hia son Ahmad Shah and his 
minister Karar-ud-Din against the Aodali ; but 
his minister was slain, and Mahomed Shah, on 
hearing of the death, died in convulsions. — Ormv. 

MAHOMED 7AG1IALAQ, emperor of India, 
reigned from (a.h. 725) A.i). 1325 to (a.h. 752) 
.\.D. 20th March 1351. His name was Juna Khan, 
but he took the title of Mahomed Taghalaq. He 
succeeded to the throne tis a parrif ido. He 
erected a wooden structure, and after his father 
the king, Ghaias-ud-Din, had alighted and W'as 
resting in the pavilion with his favourite son 
Mahmud, Mahomed proposed that the whole of 
tlm elephants should pass in review before the 
building. When tlicy came over the fatal spot, 
the structure came down on the heads of Ghaias- 
ud-Din, Taghalaq Shah, and his young son. 
After intentional delay, the ruins were removetl, 
and the king’s body was found bending over that 
of his boy as if to shield him. It was carried to 
Taghalaqabad, and laid in the tomb which the king 
had built for himself. This still stands one of 
the 8inj{)Iest and grandest monuments of Muham- 
madan antiquity, rising from the middle of what 
is now a swamp, but was then a lake. Mahomed 
Taghalaq was tlie most eloquent and accomplished 
prince of his age, with an extraordinary memory, 
devout, abstinent, and moral, of distinguished gal- 
lantry and personal activity; but his whole life 
was occupied with visionary schemes, pursued 
in au irratioual manner, with a total disregard of 
the sufferings of his subjects. Ho completed, the 
reduction of the Dekhan. He sent an army 
100,000 strong across the Himalaya to conquer 
Chma, but they had to retreat, and scarcely u 
man returned. It is difficult to guess by wliat 
point this host entered the Himalaya, nor has the 
town of Jidiab, at the base of the mountains, 
mentioned by Ibn Batuta, been identified, which 
would indicate the position. He maintained an 
enormous royal establishment analogous to the 
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Gobelins, or weayeis in silk and gold brocade, to 
provide stuffs for his presents, for the Isdies 
of the palace. He repeatedly massacred his 
subjects, whom he drove into revolt in Malwa 
and Bengal, and Karnata and Teliogana threw off 
their allegiance. He twice made Deogiri, the 
modern Dowlatabad, his capital, removing the 
inhabitants of Dehli to it. His court was visited 
by Ibn Batuta about a.d. 1341, — Cathay^ ii. 
p. 405 ; Elphinstone^s Hist, of India. 

MAHOMED YAKUB-bin-YUSUF, physician 
to the emperor Shah Jahan. Ho compiled the 
Alfaz-^ul-Adwiah, a catalogue work on medicine, 
which wap translated into English in A.D. 1793 by 
Mr. Gladwin. 

MAHOMEDZAI or Mamanzai, a mixed popula- 
tion of 25,000 souls in the Hasbtnagar division of 
the Peshawur district. They have about 6000 
niatchloc^k men.— //. A. N. W. F. p. 302, 

MAUH. Auab^ a Muhammadan bride’s 
dower, settled on her before marriage, and due to 
her or her heirs. Divorce cannot be completed 
until the dower is paid, and in India the dower is 
fixed so high that divorcj is almost unknown, 

MAHR or Mohur, from Muhr, HtND., a seal, is 
a gold coin of value 15 or 16 rupees, 

MAHRATTA, a country, called Maharashtra, 
first mentioned in Indian history in the Mahawanso. 
f.raharaBhtra was one of the nine kingdoms of 
Southern India in the time of Hiwen Thsang, 
the Chinese Pilgrim (640 a.d.). The Mahratta 
race inhabit the country lying between the range 
cf mountains which stretches along the south of 
tlio Nerbadda, parallel to the Vindhya chain, and a 
Hue drawn from Goa, on the sea-coast through 
Beder to Chanda, on the Wardha river. That river 
is its boundary on the east, os the sea is on the 
west. At the census of 1881 the number speak- 
ing the Mahratta language was returned as 
16,966,663. 

The district of Poona, and the adjacent tracts 
of Satnra and Sholapur, the home of theMahrattos. 
fltretcli for about ir)0 miles along the Sahyadri 
ghats, between the 17th and 19th degrees of 
latitude, and extend at one point as far as 160 
mil(‘H inland. To thii west the Mahrattas pos- 
sesHiMl the narrow but strong tract of country 
which borders on the Koukan, and strotchcfs 
parallel with the sea from near Surat to Oanam. 
This country is well calculated for the mainten- 
ance of defensive warfare, but that the people 
wt^ro not of the. Kshatriya military caste is proved 
by the names of their particular tribes, the Kunbi, 
the Dhangar, and the Goala, or the farmer, 4hcp- 
h(n-d, and cowherd, all of them rural occupations. 

It is not known under what form of government 
the Mahrattaa anciently dwelt. Early in the 
Christian era, Maharashtra is said to have been 
ruled by the great Salivahana, whose capital was 
at Paitan, on the Godavery. At a later period a 
powerful dynasty of Chalukya Rajputs reigned 
over a large part of Maharashtra and the Karnatic, 
with their capital at Kalliani, not far from 
Sholapur. The founder of the line, Jai Siuh, had 
overthrown another Rajput tribt*, the Pallava. 
The Chalukyas rose to their greatest power under 
Talapa Deva, in the 10th century, and became 
extinct about the end of the 12th century, when 
the Vadhava rajas of Deogiri became supreme, 
and were ruling at the time of thi.* Muhaminadan 
invasion in 1294. There was also a raja at 
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Pnnalla, near Kolhapur, at tho end of the 12th 
ceuturjr, whose power extended as far north as 
the Nira river. He was conquered by Singhan, 
tho Rajput ruler of Deogiri, whose camp is shown 
at Mhasuma, near Pusesauli, in the Satara district 

The first Muhammadan invasion took place in 
1294, but the Yadhava dynasty was not finally 
extinguished until 1312. 

The Dekhan remained subject to the emperor 
of Dchli till A-D* 184h, when the Muhammadan 
nobles revolted from Muhammad Taghalaq. 

The Mahrattas are mentioned by Ferishta in 
the transactions of the year a.d. 1485, but it was 
under the Bijapur kings that the Mahrattis first 
began to make themselves conspicuous. In the 
middle of the 16th century, the Adal Shahi king 
of Bijapur adopted the Mahratta language for his 
financial papers, and he enlisted a considerable 
number of Mahrattas in his army, and others of 
them were employed by Kutub Shah, king of 
Golconda. Later on, among tho officers of 
Malik Amber (a.d. 1610, 1612) was Malaji 
Bhonsla, a Mahratta of respectable family, an 
active partisan, who at one time had been in the 
service of the Ahmadnaggur dynasty. His son 
Shah Ji married a daughter of Lukji Jadu Rao, 
one of Malik Amber’s officers. One of the fruits 
of this union was Sivaji, tho founder of the 
Mahratta empire. 

It is certainly extraordinary that a nation so 
numerous as the Mahrattas sliould have remained 
almost wholly unnoticed in Indian history for so 
long a period as from the first Muhammadan con- 
quest until the reign of Aurangzeb ; but it 
appears probable that prior to the time of Sivaji, 
tlie Mahratta country, like the other parts of the 
Dekhan, was divided into little principalities and 
chiefships, many of which were dependent on tho 
neighbouring Muhammadan princes, but never 
completely brought under subjection. Towards 
tho close of tho 17th century they suddenly 
started on a career of compiest, during which 
they obtained tho control over a great i)ortion of 
India, and established governments of sliorter 
or longer duration at Poona, Satara, Kolhapur, 
Gwalior, Nagpur, Indore, Gujerat, and Tanjorc. 

Shah Ji had taken an active part in the 'l.ist 
events of the kingdom of Ahmadnaggur, but was 
subsequently employed in the southern districts 
of the Adal Shahi of Bijapur, who gave him Sira 
and Bangalore in jagliir. His son Sivaji, however, 
born A.D. 1626, was brought up at I*oona ; while 
still a youth he engaged iu predatory ex{)editions, in 
1648 openly plundered a convoy of royal treasure, 
and before his death, on the 5th April 1680, by 
alternately aiding and attacking tbe Moghul and 
Bijapur armies, or allying himself with the Kutub 
Shahi kings of Golconda, while taking every 
opportunity of securing for himself the fortresses 
and their adjoining territories, ho had created a 
nationality which, in spite of numerous inkTiial 
disorders, was kept together until it had established 
its supremacy over the greater part of India. 
In A.D. October 1659, Sivaji was guilty of the 
treacherous assassination of Afzal Khau at a con- 
ference near the hill fort of Partabgarh ; but he 
was a skilful general and able statesman, and 
though ho latterly became superstitious and 
austere, he left a character which has never since 
been equalled by any of his countrymen. His 
eldest son Sambaji succeeded, but he was cruel 


and wilful ; he put to death the wife of Sivaji in 
a cruel manner, and he left his army in arrears. 
His country was overrun by Aurangzeb and 
Prince Azim, and he himself was captured at 
Sangameswar in the Konkan, and carried to 
Aurangzeb in the Moghul camp, where (a.d. 
August 1689) his eyes were destroyed with a hot 
iron, his tongue was torn out, and ho was then 
beheaded along with the Brahman Calusha. This 
cruelty raised the indignation and religious hatred 
of the nation, and his infant son Sabo was 
acknowledged by them as raja, with his undo 
Raja Ram as regent, but iu 1690 Saho also was 
captured at Raighar, and remained a prisoner till 
Aurangzeb’s death. 

On the capture of Saho, Raja Ram assumed 
the government, and took the field against the 
Moghuls with the largest array that the Mahrattas 
had ever raised, but with little success ; and he 
died in the early part of 1690, to be succeeded by 
his son Sivaji ii., under the regency of Tara Bai. 
Aurangzeb’s efforts to conquer the Dckhan in his 
advanced years all failed, and he retreated to Ah- 
madnaggur, where he died on 2l8t February 1707, 
in the 89th year of his life and 50th of his reign. 
His successor, Bahadur Shah, released Saho. But 
during his captivity other claimants had been 
striving for power, and it was not until a.d. 1720, 
through the aid of Balaji Wiswanath, that Saho 
became the recognised ruler of all the territories 
oonquered by Sivaji and his successors. Balaji 
Wiswanath, a Brahman, was tho founder of the 
dynasty of the Peshwas, who from this time ruled 
the Mahratta counsels, and on his death he wiis 
succeeded by his son Baji Rao. 

Baji Rao had been brought up in camp, and he 
combined the habits of a Mahratba horseman with 
enlarged judgment and extensive knowledge, nevep 
flinching from fatigue or danger. He established 
the Gaokwar families in Gujernt, April a.d. 
1731, and Udaji Puar, Mulhar Kao Holkar, Ranaji 
Siiidia, and Parsoji Bhonsla were ofiicers of high 
rank in his army. They invaded the Karnaiic, 
dcf(‘ated Dost Ali, took and evacuated Trichi n- 
opoly, and plundered Porto Novo and Cuddalore. 
Ill 1781, Baji Rao compelled the Azof Jalii dynasty 
to permit him to plunder tho northern parte of 
the Moghul territory. He crossed the Nerbadda 
in 1782, plundered Malwa, obtained a third of the 
Jhansi territory ; in 1736, obtained the cession of 
Malwa; in 1737, he exacted from Azof Jah an as 
signment of all the countries south of the Chambal, 
the surrender of Benares, Gya, Mattra, and Allah- 
abad. For 20 years Baji Rao headed the Mahratta 
Confederacy, and elevated it to a high pitch of 
glory. He died 28th April 1740, on tho banks of 
the Nerbadda, and waa succeeded by his son Balaji 
Rao. 

Raja Saho died without issue, December 1749, 
and Balaji Itao took possession of the government. 
Balaji Kao’s brother Ragonath Kao, surnamed 
Riigoba, took Dehli in 1758, and then withdrew 
to tho Dekhan, leaving one division of his army 
under Dataji Sindia, and another under Mulhar 
liao Holkar. The Mahratta power was at this 
time at its zenith, aud Sedasheo Rao Bhao, the 
cousin of the Peshwa, with an army which has 
been stated at 300,000 of all arms, advanced and 
took Dehli. Ahmad Shah, Abdali, also advanced, 
and passed the Jumna, 25th October 1760, on which 
the Mahrattas retreated to Paniput. Detachments 
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and foraging parties of the two armies harassed 
their respective opponents, till the Mahrattaa 
opened the action on the 6th January 1761. The 
battle was well contested, but the whole Mahratta 
army gave way, and on the field and in the pursuit 
200,000 were slain. Sedasheo Rao Bhao, also 
Wiswas Rao, the Peshwa’s son, and most of the 
great Mahratta chiefs, fell.^ The government of 
the Peshwa never regained its vigour ; and 
though most of the Mahratta conquests were 
subsequently recovered, this v;a& effected by in- 
dependent Mahratta chiefs, several of whom were 
aided by European officers, with soldiers dis- 
ciplined in the European manner. From 1768 to 
1799, these chiefs were operating south of the 
Kistna river, sometimes in alliance, sometimes at 
war, with Hyder Ali, Tipu Sultan, and the Briti'^h. 

The first war between the British and the 
Mahrsttas lasted from 1779 to 1781. . The British 
in the beginning of the 19th century interfered 
in their internal dissensions, and war again broke 
out in 1803. The campaign commenced on the 
7th August. It was directed against Sindia and 
Perron and the Bhonsla raja of Berar ; these two 
Mahratta powers had 72 regular battalions officered 
by Frenchmen, and 200,000 troops untrained, 
but from the s-jiirces wlienco they w jre <irawn, 
such took a higher social standing than their 
soldiers of the line. Before the end of December 
there were gained by the British four battles, 
amongst which were Assaye, and Argauin, and 
Laswari. The British completed ciglit sieges 
and storms, and effected the almost total destruc- 
tion of the 72 trained battalions, the dispei-sion of 
tile rest of their armies, the capture of 738 iiieces 
of cannon, the British force being about ho, 000 
regular troops, amongst which were 10,000 British 
sohliers. To effect these results, 8ir Arthur 
Wvdloaley liad been moving northwards, taking 
Ahmadiiaggur, the key of the Dckhan; taking 
Gawilgarh in the Vindhya, also Asirgarh ; ami 
Lord Lake moved soutii wards, fighting the battle 
of Laswari. Subsequently, in 1817, war again 
broke out between the British and tin* Peshwa 
Buji Rao and the Bhonsla raja of Nagpur, 
but tlie Mahrattaa were jiolitically annihilated in 
1817-18, under the administration of the Marquis 
of Hastings, by the actions at Kirki, Mabidjmr, 
and Nagpur. 

On 19th February 1818, the Peshwa’s power 
was destroyed at the battle of Ashta, where 
Gokla, his general, was defeated and slain, and 
the Peslnvas disappeared ; and on the 11th April 
1818, a descendant of Sivaji was replaced on the 
throne at Satara, from which he was again removed 
in 1839 for alleged intrigues, and liis brother, who 
was put in liis place, died without an heir. The 
Bhonsla of Nagpur died in 1835 without an heir, 
also tlie Tanjore raja without a son, and in tlie 
19tli century the KoHiapur rajas have been 
continued by repeated adoptions. In 1878, tho 
States of Holkar at Indore, of Sindia at Gwalior, 
of the Gaekwar at Baroda, of tho Kolhapur 
at Sawuntwari, have eontirmed in alliance with 
the British Goveriuiicnt. There are also several 
chieftains of this race with almost regal powers, 
amongst whom may be mentioned the branches 
at Sundur, Gunjundurghur, and Akulkote, a 
few miles from Kuladgi, all of the once powerful 
Ghorphara family. 

The British Indian Government, after the fall of 


the Peshwa, provided for thoee who had been 
high officers under the rajas of Satara and the 
Peshwaa. Some, as the Vinchurkar in Ahmad* 
naggur zillah, and the nawab of Sadernur near 
Dharwar, had held offices under Aurangzeb and 
other Moghul emperors. They were, as a rule, 
guaranteed the enjoyment of their anoieot rights 
and privileges, by treaties binding them to provide 
a contingent of troops, to make adequate police 
and judicial arrangements, in consultation with 
the political ag ‘nU, for the extradition of criminala. 
By Regulation 29 of 1827, three classes of Sirdars 
were established, and an agent to the Governor, 
for Sirdars in the Dekhau, was appointed to try 
Bucli suits against them as would ordinarily bo 
cognisable by the judges of Poona or Ahraad- 
naggur. No decree of the agent against a 
Sirdar is executed without the o»'dcr of the 
Governor iu Council, to whom also plaintiff may 
appeal, a fc ther appeal to the Queen in Council 
being open to either party The personal privi- 
leges of Sirdars consist in formal courtesies, varied 
with each class. Their orecedcnce in durbar is 
exactly settled. 

The Mahratta race has family names like the 
people of Europe. Bhonsla, Holkar, Sindia, and 
Gaekwar are patronymics. Mahrattas, even of 
the highest rank, have not a dignified appear- 
ance. They are under the European standard, 
hui well - proportioned, wdth dark skins and 
irregular features, and the women, as a rule, are 
not well favoured. They are sturdy men, rude, 
rough, boorisl , and illiterate, but jmtient under 
labour. Their fields and gardens are kept in 
excellent order, and they have formed good, 
hardy, and active soldiers, capable of endurance, 
much of their tactics haviug resembled that of 
the l^arthians, though even in tliis Lord J.(ake'8 
energy overr^ime them. Speaking generally, the 
race is shorter, more robust and darker in coiu- 
j)lexion, than the races of Northern India, or even 
than tho I'eliug people, and their appearance is 
HO dissimilar to that of the Aryan families as to 
preclude tho belief that they have come of that 
stock. The Mahrattaa bordering on the Teling 
and Cannresii coun tries in the south-east are 
taller and better formed men than those around 
Ahmad naggur. 

During their military operations, if t ho Mahrattas 
showed none of the pride and dignity of the Raj- 
puts, they had none of tho Rajput indolence or 
want of worldly wisdcMu. A Rajput warrior, so 
long ns he did not dishonour hm race, sciuned 
almost indifferent ns to the result of any contest in 
wliich he was engaged. Tlie Mahiutta ttiouglit 
of nothing but the result, and cared little for the 
means if ho could attain Ids object. For this he 
would strain his wits, noiounce his pleasures, and 
hazard his person, but had not a conception of 
s;u;rificing his life, or oven his interest, for a jHiint 
of honour. Tliis differunce of sentiment affects 
the outward up[)earanco of the two nations ; iiiero 
is something noble in tho carriagtJ of an ordinary 
Rajput, and Bometliing vulgar in that of the roost 
distiiiguislied Mahratta. The Rajput proved the 
most wurtliy antagonist, the Mahratta the most 
formidable enemy, as they did not fail in boldness 
and cnttT[)riBC when these were indispensable, and 
always Bupp(trU.‘d them or supplied their plaoe by 
stratagem, activity, and perseverance. 

The efforts of the Mahrattas iu emaucipatiug 
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tlionisolveg from a forei^ yoke were neither 
cuided nor Btrengtbened oy any distinct hope or 
desire. They became free, bat knew not how to 
remain independent, and they allowed a Brahman 
to turn 'their aimless aspiration to his own profit, 
and to found a dynasty of Peshwas on the acnieve- 
inents of unlettered Sudras. Ambitious soldiers 
took a further advantage of the spirit called up 
by Sivaji, but as it was not sustained by any 
pervading principle of action, a few generations 
saw the race yield to the expiring efforts of 
Muhammadanism, and the Mahratta owe their 
present position, as rulers, to the intervention of 
European strangers. The genuine Mahratta can 
scarcely be said to exist, and the 200,000 spear- 
men of the 18th century are once more shepnerds 
and tillers of the ground. The attention of the 
Mahratta Sudra, for nearly 200 years, from the 
middle of the 17tb up to the 19tb centuries, was 
directed solely to foreign conquest, and nearly all 
India, from Gape Comorin to Dehli, yielded the 
fourth part of the revenues as tribute to their 
kingdoms. During that period of war, agriculture 
cannot but have been neglected, and even in the 
early part of the present century they were 
characterized as mountaineers, herdsmen, and 
soldiers, but essentially bad farmers. Since 1820, 
however, they have been settling down to their 
fields, and are now extremely well-to-do agricul- 
turists, for the great bulk of them follow this 
pursuit, and are usually designated the Kunbi. 

The races and tribes and sects and fragmentary 
nations dwelling in the Mahratta country are 
numerous, with many immigrants. The most 
prominent are the Kunbi cultivator, the village 
authorities, amongst whom are the Mhar and 
Mhang as predial slaves, Muhammadans, Brah- 
mans, and rarsees. The chief races and castes 
<laily seen are — 


Brahman, Deshasth or 
Mahratta, and Konkani. 

Kunbi, cultivatorg, 

Kulkargi, cultivators. 

Wani, Lingaet, cultiva- 
tors. 

Manwar, cultivators. 

Baghwan or Mali, gar- 
deners. 

violiwar keep sheep and 
goats. 

Komti, banya merchants, 
generally grain mer- 
chants ; they wear the 
•acred thread, and are 
in several sections. 

TcU, oilmen, oil-makers, 
andoil'Sellors ; are many 
of the Lingaet sect ; some 
of their sections are 
doomed impure, and 
must not enter sacred 
places. 


Jain, shop-kecperB. 
Muhammadans, in every 
avocation. 

Sempi or tailor. 

Julai or weaver. 

Wattan or bangle-maker. 
Kumhar or potter. 

Sutar or carpenter. 

Sonar or goldsmith. 

Lobar or blacksmith. 
Dhobi or washerman. 
Kallal, palm -wine drawers. 
Hajam or barber, unclean. 
Burud, bamboo basket- 
makers. 

Kaikari, palm-leaf basket- 
makers. 

Chamar, leather-workers. 
Dher or Mhar or Pariah, 
Mhang or tanner. 

Thakur. 

Gosai. 

Bairagi. 


The Mahratta people have amongst them, out- 
side every village, the Pariah or Dher, whom they 
designate as Mhar; the tanner, who is called 
Mhang ; and inside the hamlets dwell the Dhor or 
currier. 

Though professing Brahmanism, amongst them 
is a more general amount of demon, spirit, fetish, 
totem, shaman, and hero worship than is observed 
amongst the other races of the Peninsula. The 
Mahratta Kunbi race chiefly worship the deifled 
heroes Kandoba, Ktoba, and linnuman. The 
idols of Kandoba and Hanuman are to be seen in 


every village south to the Tumbudra, and blood 
sacrifices of sheep and fowls are largely made. 
Hanuman is the <mief of the village g^s, and is 
invariably smeared over with red lead, which is 
also applied to every bit of stone or wood that 
has been erected into a fetish god. 

The temple of Kandoba near Poona is famous. 
Panderpur, on the left bank of the Kistna river, is 
a celebrated place of pilgrimage, and there is a 
famous temple and image of Ganesh at Morgaum ; 
and a tree^ said to bo 300 years old, is an object 
of great veneration, in the belief that, in the 18th 
century, the leaves had the virtue of turning into 
gold on being taken to Benares. The superstitions 
of the low Mahrattas are said to have a strong 
resemblance to those of the Bhils. Yet they have 
all outwardly assimilated to the Brahmanicsl 
teachings, and have amongst them a Brahmanical 
body, who are considered to apply Brahmanical 
tenets as to caste more strin^ntly than any 
other Brahmans of India ; the bulk of the Mahratta 
nation, however, are only of the Sudra caste. 
Their chief objects of worship are certain incar- 
nations or images of deified mortals, known as 
Etoba and Kandoba at Panderpur, Jejuri, and 
Malligaon, but the village deities receive a large 
part of their attention in times of sickness or peril. 

There has seemed amongst them, also, a more 
extensive polytheism than prevails in any other 
part of India, and an introduction even of the 
Semitic and Christian names. Between Ellichpur 
and Amraoti, the Pariah converts are ordinarily 
called Krishn, — not Krishna, but a variation of 
the word Christian ; all along the tract southwards 
to Udghir, the Bawa Adam near Panderpur is 
largely worshipped, and the Jabral Abral, wor- 
shipped in East Berar, is evidently the Gabriel 
or Jibrail of the Semitic races. Even amongst 
the Kunbi race, who profess Brahmanism, the 
Hindu deities Siva and Vishnu are little heard of, 
and the Editor put up for two days in the temple 
of the village of Assaye, to which the villagers 
came at the usual periods to worship Hanuman 
and the serpent, ana the officiating priest to wash 
and ornament its lingam. An officer of Siiidia’s 
artillery, who had fallen in the battle of Assaye, 
had been buried beneath a neighbouring tree, 
and there the villagers continue to worship his 
spirit. Sickness is usually attributed by them to 
the influence of a malignant spirit, and all through 
the Mahratta-speaking districts the practice of 
the Bolwan prevails, viz. the ceremony of pro- 
pitiating the Bhuta or spirits who have entered a 
village, inducing them to leiive the village, and 
conducting them across the borders with music 
and a procession. The conductors often move to 
the next village, and thereby cause intense fear and 
anger, as the morbific influence is supposed to bo 
conveyed to it. Ai, mother, equivalent to the 
southern Ammun, is largely worshipped in the 
form of a rude stone smeared with rt^d lead, and 
her temples are to bo seen in lone places, puRses, 
and defiles. The Mahrattas have public recitations 
of histories or storujs of the gods, called Katha. 
The Gondana or Gondala or Gorulhal of the 
Mahrattas is a tumultuous festival held in honour 
of Devi. 

They have the Pat, the Murat, or the Mohatar 
forms of marriage of widows, a custom of which 
it is hard to judge between the advantag(‘ of the 
women, who get a husband or part share in one, 
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and tbe miaery of the men, who often get more 
wiyee than they can manage. Women are, in 
truth, often deliberately eold by their parents. 
Mahratta men are fiuthful, kind husband, kind 
to their children and dependents. Mahratta 
women have the full control of the households, 
and are the friends as well aa the helpmates of 
their husbands. MAh^^tta Sudras, being widely 
spread, differ greatly in appearance, in language, 
and in caste observances, but ail intermarry 
and eat together. It is the custom with all the 
Mahratta and Ganarcse Brahmans to take their 
wives to their homes a few months before they 
grow up. 

Owing to the powerful position so long occupied 
by them in India, they imposed their language 
and some of their customs on about twice their 
own number of menial and helot races, such as 
tlie Diier and Mhang, who speak Mahrati in Nag- 
pur, but Hindi in the Nerbadda valley. Mahratta 
linguistic influence did not penetrate to the north 
much beyond the Nagpur plain, consisting of the 
lower valleys of the Wardha and Wainganga. The 
northern line of demarcation may be drawn along 
the southern crest of the Satpura range, for though 
a few Mahrattas are found on the table-land, there 
are probably more Hindi speakers below the ghats 
in the Nagpur plain, and the almost universal 
language of the three Satpura districts, Seoni, 
Chindwara, and Betul, is Hindi. The establish- 
ment of a Mahratta government at Narjpur drew 
many of the nation into that part of Gondwana, 
and made their language general for a coripidcrable 
distance round the capital. 

In Hindustan and Bengal the republic or viUage 
ystem has been greatly disturbed by the repeated 
inroads and conquests of foreign races and the 
long period of Muhammadan rule, and the village 
olficeia and servants are loss complete. But even 
there the headman and the accountant are almost 
invariably retained, and some of the other officers 
and servants are also to be found, and in moat 
instances the offices are hereditary, are capable of 
being mortgaged or sold, are paid by recognised^ 
fees and perquisites, by allotments of grain at the 
time of harvest, or sometimes by portions of land 
held rent-free or at a low quit-rent. 

In the Canarese and Mahratta countries the 
village authorities are still ruling. They greatly 
vary in number and in duties, but there are 
office-holders who claim to be descendants of the 
persons who first settled, and at dates long before 
the oldest of the European dynasties were estab- 
lished. Potails are in the MahratUi country who 
trace their descent from persons who settled a 
thousand years ago and more in the villages they 
now hold, and the same is to be found amongst 
tlie Keddi and Gauda of the south and east. It is 
this that preserves the Indian villages from the 
changes which would otherwise have occurred 
from the irruptions of the Aryan, Brahui, Jat, 
Persian, Tartar, Rajput, Arab, Moghul, Afghan, 
Portuguese, French, and British. Amongst tbe 
Mahratta, office-bearers are known as Heuute or 
vVlute ; amongst the Canarese, as Ayakarru, 
Ayagarru, or Ayangandlu. The following muni- 
»‘ipal officers may be enumerated : — 

I lead office, styled Potail, Chaudari or convener of 

lieildi, Gauda, and assist- trades. 

unt do. or Ohangala. Money - changer, ai^yer. 
Accountant or I^lkarni, gold and suversmitb, or 

district do. or Despandi. Potadar. 


Barber, Nhawl or Nal. Shoemaker or Mhang* 
Washerman, Parit, Dhobi. Bhat or Bard. 

Temple servant or Qurao. Maulana or MuUa, 
Carpenter or Sutar. Muhammadan priest 

PotUr or Kumhar. Com meter. 

Gate-keeper or watchman, Blacksmith. 

usually a Pariah or Notary. 

Mhar, Bihang, Ramuai, Sweeper. 

or Bhil, oaUed Eskar, Tailor. 

Veskar, Tallari. Physician. 

Waterman, do. Musician. 

Astrologer or Josl. 

Tbe Mahratta village head, the potail, rents 
the lands to cultivators, collects the Government 
land tax, Lnd forwards it to the tahsildar. He is 
also the civil magistrate, and settles ^tty civil 
matters to the extent of two maunda oi grain, or 
four or six nipcea, and sends higher claims to the 
tahsildar. In criminal matters he is only the 
police, and sends all to the Amin. In lieu of pay for 
the above services, the potail is allowed from 26 
to 50 bighas of land rent free, the land tax 
being about Rs. 3 or 4 tlie bigha. For the 
cultivation of his rent free lands two to four 
bullocks would be needed, because from 10 to 16 
bighas, according as the rains are heavy or 
light, are all that a pair of bullocks can get over. 
There are, generally, two to four notails in a 
village, not always of the same carte ; for instance, 
the village of Khanpur, zillali of Naudair, has four 
potails, two Mahratta, aCanareie-speaking Lingaet, 
and a Kulkargah, and there are a few Brahman 
and Muhammadan and Pariah potails, but a Chris- 
tian potail is unknown. 

Thei” prominent leaders were — 

Shah Ji Bhonala, 1034. 

Sivaji, son of Siuih Ji Bhonila, born 1(i27, died 1680. 
Sarnbaji, son of Sivaji, reigned 1C80-1(;81). 

Their succcHsors, the Pcuhwas, wore- 
Balaji Viswanath. 
lUlaji, let Peahwa, 1718. 

Jiaji Rao, 2d Poshwa, 1721-1740. 

Balaji Baji Kao, 3d Peahwa, 1740. 

Bladhu Rao, 4th Peahwa, 1761-1772. 

Narayan Rao, 5th Peahwa, 1772, asRosBinatod. 

Madhu Rao Narayan, 6th Peshwa, 1774-1705. 
liaji Rao ii., the 7th and laHt Peshwa, 1705, defeated 
and deposed 1818, died at Bithur near Oawnpur. 

— Prinsep^s Antiquities^ p. 286; Moor^ pp. 241, 
424; Co/r.MyfA.pp. 189,285; WiUon^s Glossaiy ; 
Central Provinces Gazetteer; Elphinstone's India, 

MAHSIR or Maha-sir, literally great-head, the 
native name of species of Barbus (carp); B. 
macrocephalus, hPCL; B. mosal, Buck, Ham,; 
B. tor, Buch, Ham, ; and B. Neilli, IJay, They 
afford good sport li> amateur fishermen, and they 
are good eating. Voracious as an English pike, 
many a one is taken with his own species while 
spinning in the heavy rapids of the Upper Brahma- 
putra, the Ganges, and tuo Tohee river in Jumrooo 
territory. They will eat every fish they can swallow, 
but love change of food, rising greedily at all 
large and gaudy flics, natural and artificial, and 
will also take wild fruits and sweet pastes, when 
the angler is trying for other fish. The inahsir 
pulls and rushes very violently at first, and then 
moves down sulkily to the bottom, where be will 
remain for hours together if not opposed; it 
swarms in all tbe mountain streams of India, 
when they retain water in the hot season; the 
Ganges, Jumna, and Brahmaputra hold the 
largest ; next, the great rivers of the Pnnjab ; bat 
this fish is often met with running to a huge size 
in small streams with deep pools. 
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The Indian mahsir are only to be caught from 
dawn to eleven, or from late in the afternoon till 
dusk. Its favourite haunts are in the rocky faat- 
nesses of rapid rivers flowing from the hills. 
Mahsir run not unfrequently to 40 lbs., and even 
50 lbs., and show more sport than a salmon. 
When the rod is stiff, the first pull on the tackle 
is great. Unlike the salmon and the trout, the 
mahsir, except under peculiar circumstances, is 
only to be taken in clear water; and in clear 
water, under cloudless skies, the angler must make 
himself and his tackle as little conspicuous as 
possible. Like all fish that inhabit rough water, 
it is, of course, extremely vigorous; and, as it 
runs out the line over a rocky bottom, the angler 
is very likely to be ‘broken.’ The mahsir does 
not hold out so long as the salmon, but the light 
while it lasts is more exciting, the first struggles 
being more violent, and the rush more impetuous. 
The difficulty of playing it may be conceived from 
the fact that the length of line which Mr. Thomas 
recommends is 120 yards, — some authorities, 
indeed, prescribe 260 yards, — and he admits that 
with the lesser quantity it is at least possible 
that an active fish may get to the end of the 
tackle. The strain upon the reel may be tremend- 
ous. As a Bpccimeu of the sport the mahsir give, 
we may refer to an article extracted from the 
Madras Times ; it was where the Darning, in its 
lower course, flows through a plain, and the 
presence of mjihsir had not been even sus- 
pected. But, cbancing to camp for the night on 
a sandbank, the sportsmen heard heavy flsh 
jumping ill the darkness. Next morning they 
tried their luck, and caught or lost monster after 
monster. When one of the party had his hands 
full, another would go by in a boat, fast to a fish 
that was towing him along as if he had been 
whaling in the Arctic Seas. There is the excite- 
ment of danger, too, when fishing from what does 
duty for a boat in some of the mountain rivers. 
The frail craft is a wickerwork basket, slighter 
than the Welsh coracle, although at least as 
buoyant. 

The teeth in the throat of the mahsir seem 
unusually powerful. They are required to be so 
to crush fresh-water inollu.scs and large crabs, 
Ampullaria glauca, Paludina Bengalensis, one of 
Unio species, Limuea sUigualis, Planorbis Indicus, 
P. Coromandelina. 

Fish also form a large portion of their food. 
The gall-bag is large, and is much prized by the 
country people as a remedy in cases of stomach- 
ache, cholera, and puerperal fever. Wlieu the 
south-west monsoon commences, the rivers are at 
once in flood, and continue so for four months, 
subsequently diminishing by slow degrees. While 
in flood, the mahsir abounds most at the heads 
of the rivers ; the higher up they are, the more 
advanced their roe and milt generally was, and 
lower down there was scarcely a mahsir to be 
found at the same time, though they are well 
known to abound there later in the year. 

Mahsir fishing, for which the Dun is so cele- 
brated, is always most successful after rain. The 
Ganges at Hardwar is the beau-ideal of an Indian 
mahsir stream. This river, before it enters the 
plains, stands in the first rank as regards this 
species, five or six brace of which, weighing 60 
or 70 lbs. each, may be killed by a good hand in a 
good day. 


The most sport is had and the finest specimens 
are taken with a paste made of coarse flour and 
coarse sugar, kneaded with ghi and a little chopped 
cotton, also with the ripe fruit of Ficus Indies. 
It frequents sacred ghats and steps of temples, 
the Find Puja, with its balls of rice, flour offer- 
ings, and Ficus fruits being greatly attractive. 
Large specimons (up to 20 lbs.) are taken about 
the temples at Hardwar, in Upper Assam, at 
Bagesur in the Suudah, and in other parts 
approaching the mountains. This fish, after a 
short time, with all the cunning of the carp 
species, evades the hook, flattening the paste 
gradually with his nose, and it is then sucked off 
in fragments. 

MAHSUD, a section of the Waziri inhabiting 
the hills on the Tank and the south Banti borders. 
Their clans are the Alizai, Shahman Khel, and 
Batozai. They number about 15,000. They have 
always been highly predatory, especially the 
Alizai, and are at enmity with all around them. 
After British occupation they continued their 
habits, and in 1860 the tribe was coerced by a 
force under General Chamberlain, but they have 
continued to give trouble. — H. N> W. F, I. ii. 

MAHSUL. Arab. Revenue, a tax or toll. 

MAHTABI. Hind. Cloth on which is pasted 
devices of the heavenly bodies in gold or silver. 

MAHTAIL Hind. Scavengers, and, like the 
Dhcr or Mliar, and Mhang and Totti, generally 
village 8(5rvant8. 

MAHTO, the title of the hearlman amongst 
the Kunni, Koeri, and Goalla in Behnr, Gorakh- 
pur, Hurrpur, and the neighbouring parts. 

MAH-ul-LAHM. Hind. Essence of meat, 
used in medicine. The flesh of a young, lamb 
being cleared of bones, fat, sinews, etc., is boiled 
in a moderate quantity of water, until only one- 
third of the water remains. This is strained and 
condiments added, and portions dissolved when 
needed. — Powell. 

MAHWA. Mahr. Bassia latifolia. A fatty 
substance, obtained from the kernels of the fruit, 
is of common consumption in India, and may 
often be met with under the names of Mowha or 
Yallah oil in the London market. The tree grows 
wild, but is also planted in groves in most parts 
of Oudh, near villages, etc. Its cultivation can 
be extended almost indefinitely, and it thrives 
without any trouble. Its flowers have a thickened 
and enlarged tube, in which is contained a con- 
siderable amount of sugar. They are dried and 
eaten by the natives, and also fermented for the 
manufacture of mahwa spirit. The cost of the oil 
extracted is 3 rupees per raaund. The proportion 
of oil yielded by native process is about half the 
weight of the seed. It is used only for burning. 
In Oudh, four gallons of a mahwa spirit, between 
25° and 30°, can be made for Ks. 1.13, and from 
gur for Rs. 5J, the different prices of the raw 
material causing the difference. 

MAH YUH GAH. Burm. A tree of maximum 
length, 18 feet. Abundant all over the Tenas- 
serim and Martaban provinces. It is used for 
elephant bells, but is not a durable wood. — 
Captain Dance, 

MAI- BEE, lit. lady mother, the priestesses of 
the Munipore people, deemed oracles. The Baiga 
tribe worship most of the Gond deities, but have 
a special reverence for Mai Dharitri, mother 
earth. 






